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INTERIM REPORT 


To 


THIS KING'S :\IOST JSXOKHLBKT MAJJSSTY. 


May It Plcftbc Your Jlajchfcy, 

Wc, the Commissioners appoinicdto examine and repoit on the piesciit 
conditions of ngriciiltural and rnral economy in British Jndin, and to 
make recommendations for the improvement of agriculture and to 
promote the ■W’clfnrenndprosperifj'’ of the ruKil population ; jn particular, 
to investigate: — (a) the meabutc.s now being taken for the promotion 
of agricultural and veterinary reaearch, expe.rimcnt, demonstration and 
education, for the compilation of ngricultuml statistics, for the intioduc- 
tion of new and better crops and for improvement in ngrirullural pjactice, 
dairy farming and the breeding of stock ; (b) the existing methods of 
transport, and marketing of agricuUiiml piodncc and stock; (e) the 
methods by which agricuUnrnl operations arc financed and credit afforded 
to ugrioulluriata ; (d) the main factors affecting rural prosjierity and the 
welfare of the agricultural population ; and to mnicc recommendations ; 
availing ourselves of Your hfajesty « permission to report our proceedings 
from time to.timc, desire to submit to Your Majesty the minutes of the 
evidence rvhich wo have taken in rcsiaici of Biljar and Orissa on the 
subject of our Inquiry. 

All of which wo most humbly submit for Your Majesty's most gracious 
considejaiion. 

(Signed) LIN'LIWfGOW, 

Ohainmn. 

( „ ) lI.S.LAWRKNt®. 

( „ ) T.Jl.Mll»l>liBTON. 

( „ ) J.MacKKKNA. 

( „ ) H.0ABVJ5RT. 

{ „ ) OA.IAPATI N^UIAYANA DEO. 

( „ ) N.GANGULliE. 

( „ ) L.K.IIYDEH. 

( „ ) B.S.KAMAT. 

(Signed) J, A. Madas, 

( „ ) P.W.II.SAjmj, 

Joint. Seorotories. 

t tM • \ 

January 1928, 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE 

Genetally, 

To examine and report on tlio present conditions of agricnlture and 
rural economy in British India and to make recommendations for the 
improvement of agriculture and the promotion of tJie welfare and 
prosperity of the rural poptUation ; 

In particular to investigate — 

(a) the measures now being taken for the promotion of agricultural 
and veterinary reseaich, experiment, demonstration and educa- 
tion, for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the intro- 
duction of new and better crops and for impiovement in agricul- 
tural practice, dairy farming and tho'brceding of stock ; 

(h) the existing methods of transport and marketing of agricultuial 
produce and stock ; 

(c) the methods by which agricultural opeiations are financed and 

credit afforded to agriculturists ; 

(d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the welfaic of the 
agricultural population ; 

and to make recommendations. 

It will not be within the scope of the Commission’s duties to make 
recommendations regarding the existing system of landovnctslup and 
tenancy or of the assessment of land revenue and irrigation charges, or 
the existing division of functions between the Government of India and 
the local Governments. But the Commission shall be at libei ty to suggest 
means whereby the activities of the Govcmmeiits in India may best be 
oo-ordinated and to indicate directions in nbioli tbc Goveinmeiit of 
India may usefully supplement the activities of local Goveniinents. 
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qUESHOKNAIRE 
Past I 

Question. 

1. Research. 

2. Agricultural Education. 

3. Demonstration and Propaganda. 

4. AdwJaJstratiozi. 

6. Emancc. 

6. Agncultiua! Indebtedness. 

7. Fragmentation of Holdings. 

PARrII 

8. Irrigation. 

9. Soils. 

10. FertiJJsers. 

11. Crops. 

12. Cultivation. 

13. Crop Protection. 

14. Implements. 

Past III 

16. Veterinary. 

1C. Animal Husbandry. 

PabtIV 

17. Agricultural Industries. 

18. Agricultural Labour. 

19. Forests. 

20. Marketing. 

21. Tariffs and Sea Freights. 

22. Co-operation. 

23. General Education. 

24. Attracting Capital. 

26. "Welfare of Rural Population. 

2C. Statistics. 



QUESTIONNAIRE 
Pakt 1 

1. Research. 

(a) Have you suggestions to advance foi the better organisation, 
administration and financing of — 

(i) All research affecting the welfare of the agriculturist, including 
research into the scientific value of the indigenous theory and 
traditional mutliods of agriculture, 

(it) Veterinary research 1 

(h) If in cases known to you progress is not being made because of tho 
want of skilled uorkers, or field or laboratory facilities for study or by 
reason of any other handicaps, please give jiarticulars. [Suggestions 
of a general kind should bo made under (a) ; answers? under this heading 
should relate to specific subjects. The purj-ose is to secure a list of 
the problems met with by scientific invcstigatois in the course of their 
work which arc being held over because of luck of resources or deficient 
organisation.] « 

(c) Can you suggest any particular subject for research not at present 
being investigated to which attention might usefully be turned ? 

2. Agricultural Education. 

With reference to any form of agrioultural education of which you may 
Jiave experience, please state your views on the following : — 

(i) Is the supply of teachers and institutions sufficient ? 

(li) Is there an urgent need for extension of teaching facilities in any 
district or districts known to you personally ? 

{Hi) Should teachers in riunvl areas bo drawn from the agricultural 
classes 1 

{iv) Are the attendances at existing institutions as numerous as you 
,would expect in prasent circumstances ; if not, state reasons. 
Can you suggest measures likely to stimulate the demand for 
instruction i 

{v) IWiat arc the main inoentives which induce lads to study 
agriculture ? 

(vi) Arc pupils mainly drawn from tho agricultural classes ? 

{vii) Arc there any modifications in existing courses of study which 
appear to he called for ; if so, what arc they 1 

(viu) IVhat are your views upon (a) nature study j (6) school plots ; 
(c) school farms ? 

(ix) 'WTiat are the careers of the majority of students who ha\o 
studied agriculture 1 

(z) How can agriculture be madcuttroctivo to middle class j'ouths ? 

(xi) Are there recent movements for improving the technical 
knowledge of students who have studied agriculture ? 
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(xii) How can adult education in rural tracts be popularised ? 

(xiii) In suggesting any scheme for better educational facilities in 
rural areas, please give your views for (a) its administration 
and (b) its &ance. 

3. Demonstration and Propaganda. 

(a) IVhat are the measures which in your view have been successful in 
influencing and improving the practice of cultivators ? 

(b) Can you make suggestions for increasing the eflectiveness of field 
demonstrations ? 

(c) Can you suggest methods whereby cultivators may be induced to 
adopt expert advice ? 

(d) If you arc aware of any striking instances of the success or the 
failure of demonstration and propaganda work, please give particulars 
and indicate the reasons for success or for failure. 

4. Administration. 

(a) Do you wish to suggest means towards the better co-ordination 
of the activities of the Governments in India or to indicate directions 
in which the Government of India may usefully supiilement the activities 
of the local Governments 1 

(b) Is it your opinion that the expert scientific knowledge required , 
in the development of agriculture in the different Provinces could be 
supplied to a greater extent than is the case at present .by increasing 
the smentific staff of the Government of Lidia 1 If so, indicate the types 
of work which would benefit by pooling the services of experts, and 
suggest how that work should be controlled. 

(c) Arc you satisfied from the agricultural standpoint with the services 
afforded by — 

(i) The Agricultural and Veterinaiy Services, 

(t«) Eailways and steamers, 

(itt) Bonds, 

{iv) Meteorological Department, 

(u) Posts, and 

(vi) Telegraphs, including wireless ? 

If not, please indicate directions in which you think these Services 
might be improved or extended. 

5. Pinance. 

(o) "What are your views as to the steps that should be taken for the 
better financing of agricultural operations and for the provision of short 
and long-term credit to cultivators ? 

(b) Do you wish to suggest means whereby cultivators may be induced 
to make fuller use of the ^vernment system of taccavi ? 

6. Agricultural Indebtedness. 

(o) AVhat in your opinion are : — 

(i) the main causes of borrowing, 

(n) the sources of credit, and 

[Hi) the reasons preventing repayment. 
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, (b) Wliat measures iu your opinion ore necessary lor lightening agri- 

culture’s burden of deht 1 For example, should special measures be taken 
to deal -with rural insolvency, to enforce the application of the Usurious 
Loans Act, or to facilitate the redemption of mortgages ? 

(c) Should measures be taken to restrict or control the credit of 
cultivators such as limiting the right of mortgage and sale ? Should 
non-tcrminable mortgages be prohibited 1 

7. Fragmeniaiion of Holdings. 

(а) Do you \mh to suggest means for reducing the loss in agricultural 
efficiency attendant upon the excessive subdivision of holdings ? 

(б) What ate the obstacles in the way of consolidation and how can 
they be overcome 1 

(c) Do you consider legislation to be necessary to deal with minors, 
widows with life interest, persons legally incapable, alienation and 
dissentients, and to keep disputes out of the courts ? 

Pabt II 

8. Irrigation. 

(a) Name any district or districts in wliich you advocate the adoption 
of new irrigation schemes, or suggest extensions or improvements in the 
existing systems or methods of irrigation by — 

(i) Perennial and non-perennial canals, 

(it) Tanks and ponds, 

(Hi) Wells, 

What are the obstacles in your district or Province to the extension of 
irrigation by each of the above methods ? 

(b) Are you satisfied with the existing methods of distributing canal 
water to cultivators ? Describe the methods that hove been employed 
to prevent wastage of water by evaporation and by absorption in the 
soil. What form of outlet for distribution to cultivators at the tail 
end do you regard as the most equitable and economical ? Have these 
methods and devices been successful, or do you wish to suggest improve- 
ments ? 

(N,B . — ^Irrigation charges are not within the terms of reference of the 
Commission, and should not be commented upon.) 

9. Soils. 

(а) Have you suggestions to make — 

" (i) fortheimprovomentof soils, whether by drainage or other means, 

' not dealt mth under other headings in this questionnaire. 

(n) for the reclamation of Alkali (Usar) or other uncultivable land, 

(Hi) for the prevention of the erosion of the surface soil by flood 
water ? 

(б) Can you give instances of soils known to you w’liioh, within yovi 
recollection, have — 

(«) undergone marked improvement, 

(H) suffered marked deterioration ? 

If.so, please give full particulars. 

Mo r 316— & 
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(c) What measures sliould Government take to encourage the reclama- 
tion of areas of cultivable land which have gone out of cultivation 1 

10. Fertilisers. 

(а) In your opinion, could greater use be profitably made of natural 
manures or artificial fertilisers 1 If so, please indicate the directions 
in which you think improvement possible. 

(б) Can you suggest measures to prevent the fraudulent adulteration 
of fertilisers 1 

(c) What methods would you employ to popularise new and improved 
fertilisers 1 

(d) Mention any localities known to you in which a considerable 
increase in the use of manures has recently taken place. 

(e) Has effect of manuring with phosphates, nitrates, sulphate of 
ammonia, and potash manures been sufficiently investigated 1 If so, 
what is the result of such investigation 1 

(f) ^^^lat methods would you employ to discourage the practice of 
using cowdung as fuel 1 

11. Crops. 

(а) Please give your mews on — 

(t) the improvement of existing crops, 

(it) the introduction of new crops including fodder crops, 

(m) the distribution of seeds, 

(iv) the prevention of damage by wild animals. 

(б) Can you suggest any heavy yielding food crops in replacement of 
the present crops 1 

(c) Any successful efforts in impromng crops or substituting more 
profitable rmps wliich have come under your own observation should be 
mentioned. 

12. Cultivation. 

Can you suggest improvements in — 

(i) the existing system of tillage, or 

(if) the customary rotations or mixtures of the more important crops ? 

13. Crop Protection, Internal and External. 

Please give your views on — 

(i) The efficacy and sufficiency of existing measures for protection 
of crops from external infection, pests and diseases. 

(it) The desirability of adopting internal measures against infection. 

14. Implements. 

'(a) Have you any suggestion for the improvement of existing, or the 
introduction of new, agricultural implements and machinery 1 

(by ^Vhat steps do you think may usefully be taken to hasten the 
adoption by the cultivator of improved implements ? 
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(c) Are tbcTC any dilScultics whicTi manufacturers have to contend 
witli in the production of agricuiturai implements or their distribution 
for sale throughout the country ? If so, can you suggest means by 
which these difficulties may be removed ? 

Part UI 

15. Vcierinary. 

(a) Should the Civil Veterinary Department be under the Director of 
Agriculture or should it bo independent ? 

'(6) (f) Are dispensaries under the control of Local (District) Boards “i 
Does this system work well 1 

(it) Is the need for expansion being adequaf elj' met ? 

(tti) Would you advocate the transfer of control to Provincial 
authority 1 

(c) (i) Do agriculturists make full rise of the veterinary dispensaries 1 
If not, can you suggest improvements to remedy this ? 

(tt) Is lull use made of touring dispensaries ? 

(d) Vliat arc the obstacles met with in dealing witli contagious diseases 1 
Do you advocate legislation dealing with notification, segregation, 
disposal of diseased carcases, compulsory inoculation of contacts and 
prohibition of the movement of animals exposed to infection ? Failing 
legislation, can you suggest other means of improving existing conditions ? 

(e) Is there any difficulty in securing sufficient scrum to meet the 
demand 7 

(f) WTiat are the obstacles in the way of popularising preventive 
inoculation 7 Is any fee chaigcd, and, if so, docs this act ns a deterrent 7 

(ff) Do you consider that the provision of further facilities for research 
into animal disease is desirable 7 

If so, do you advocate that such further facilities should take ‘the 
form of — 

(t) an extension of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(it) the setting up, or extension of. Provincial Veterinary Besenreh 
Institutions 7 

(h) Do you recommend that special investigations should be conducted 
by— 

(i) officers of the Muktesar Insiilute, or 

(ti) research officers in the Prorinccs 7 

(i) Do you recommend the appointment of n Superior Veterinary 
Officer with the Government of India 7 ^^'hat advantages do you expect 
would result from such an appointment 7 

16. Animal Husbandry. 

(a) Do you wish to make suggestions for — 

(i) improving the breeds of livestock, 

(tt) the betterment of the dairying industry, 

(tu) improving existing practice in animal husbandry 



(b) Comment on tlio following as onuses of injury to cattle in your 
district — 

(t) Overstocking of common postures, 

(tt) Absence of enclosed pastures, such ns grass borders in tilled 
fields, 

{in) InsnlBcicncy of dry fodder such ns the straw of cereak or the 
stems and leaves of pulses, 

{iv) Absence of green fodders in dr}' seasons, 

(v) Absence of mineral constituents in fodder and feeding stu^s. 

(c) Please mention the months of the year in which fodder shortage 
is most marked in your district. For how many weeks docs scarcity 
of fodder usually exist t After this period of scarcity ends how many 
weeks elapse before young growing cattle begin to thrive ? 

(d) Can you suggest any practicable methods of improving or supple- 
menting the fodder supply that would bo applicable to your district 1 

(e) How can landowners be induced to take a keener practical interest 
in these matters 1 


Part IV 

17. Agriculiural Industries. 

(а) Can you give any estimate of the number of days of work done by 
an average cultivator on his holding during the year ? \Vhat docs he 
do in the slack season ? 

(б) Con you suggest means for encouraging the adoption of subsidiary 
industries \ Can you suggest any new subsidiar}' industries to occupy 
the spare time of the family which could be established with Government 
aid 1 

(c) What are the obstacles in the vray of expansion of s\ich industries 
08 , beekeeping, poultry rearing, fruit growing, scrictiltnrc, pisciculture, 
lac culture, rope making, basket making, etc. ? 

(d) Do you think that Government should do more to establish 
industries connected with the preparation of agricultural produce for 
consumption, such as oil pressing, sugar making, cotton ginning, rice 
hulling, utilisation of wheat straw for cord-board, utilisation of cotton 
Seed for felt, fodder, oil and fuel, utilisation of rice straw' for paper, etc, ! 

(c) Could subsidiary emplo}'mcnt bo found by encouraging industrial 
concerns to move to rural areas ? Can you suggest methods ? 

(/) Do you recommend a more intensive study of each rural industry 
in ite technical, commercial and financial aspects, w’ith a view to, among 
other things, introduction of improved tools and appliances ? 

' (gr) Can you suggest any other measures which might lead to greater 
rural employment ? 

(A) Can you suggest means whereby the people could be induced to 
devote their spare time to improving the hedth condirions of their own 
environment ? 
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18. Agricultural Labour. 

(а) ^Vhat measures, if any, should bo taken to attract agricultural 
, labour from areas in which there is a surplus to — 

{i) areas under cultivation in which there is a shortage of such labour ? 
and 

(n) areas in which large tracts of cultivable land remain uncultivated 1 

Please distinguish between suggestions designed to relieve seasonal 
unemployment and proposals for the permanent migration of agricultural 
population. 

(б) If there is any shortage of agrioulturol labour in your Province, 
what arc the causes thereof and how could they be removed ? 

(c) Can you suggest measures designed to facilitate the occupation 
and development, by surplus agricultural labour, of areas not at present 
under cultivation 1 

19. Forests. 

(a) Do you consider that forest lands ns such are at present being put 
to their fullest use for agricultural purposes ? For instance, arc grazing 
faciUtics granted to the extent compatible with the proper preservotion 
of forest areas ? If not, state the changes or developments in current 
practice which you consider advisable. 

(b) Can you suggest means vrhereby the supply of firewood and fodder 
in rural areas may be increased ? 

(c) Has deterioration of forests led to soil erosion ? What remedies 
would you suggest for erosion and damage from floods ? 

{d) Can you indicate any methods by which supply of moisture in the 
soil, the rainfall and supply of canal water can bo increased and regulated 
by alTorcstation or by the increased protection of forc.sls so os to benefit 
agriculture 1 Would the same methods bo useful in preventing the 
destruction by erosion of agricultural land ? 

(c) Is there an opening for bchemes of afforestation in the neighbourhood 
of villages ? 

{/) Are forests suffering deterioration from excessive grazing ? Is 
sCil erosion being thereby facilitated 1 Suggest remedies. 

20. Marketing. 

(а) Do you consider existing market facilities to bo satisfactory 1 
Please specify and criticise the markets to which you refer, and make 
suggestions for their improvement. 

(б) Arc you satisfied 'with the existing system of marketing and distiihu- 
tion ? If not, please indicate the produce to which yourcfcr,an(l describe 

■ and criticise in detail the chamiels of marketing and distribution from 
the producer to the consumer in India (or exporter in the casO of produce 
exported overseas). State the services rendered by each intermediary 
and whether such iulermcdiaty acts in the capacity of mcrcbonl or 
commission agent, and comment upon tbo efficiency of these services and 
the margins upon which such intermediaries operate. Please describe 
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tho method by which each transaction is financed, or in the case o£ barter, 
by which an oKchangc is efiected. 

(c) Do you wish to suggest steps whereby the quality, purity, grading 
or packing of agricultural produce may be improved, distiuguibhing where 
possible betneen produce destined for — 

(t) Indian markets I 

(tt) Export markets 1 

(d) Do you think that more effective steps might be taken to place 
at the dis])osal of cultivators, merchants and traders information as to 
market conditions, whether Indian or overseas ; crop returns ; complaints 
os to Indian produce from wheresoever originating ; and agricultural and 
marketing news m general 1 

21, Tariffs and Sea Freights. 

Do existing (a) customs duties, both import and export, and [b) sea 
freights adversely affect the prosperity of the Indian cultivator ? If so, 
have you any recommendations to make ? 

22. Co-operation. 

(а) What steps do you think should be taken to encourage the growth 
of the co-operative movement — 

(t) by Government, 

(tt) by non-official agencies 1 

(б) Have you any observations to make upon — 

(t) Credit societies ; 

(tf) Purchase societies ; 

(tu) Societies formed for the sale of produce or stock ; 

(to) Societies for effecting improvements — e.p., the digging of wells 
and the construction of bunds, waUs and fences, or the planting 
of hedges ; 

(v) Societies formed for the aggregation of fragmented holdinp 
'' and their redistribution in plots of reasonable size ; 

(ot) Societies for the co-operative use of agricultural machinery ; 

(vit) Societies for joint farming ; 

(iriii) Cattle breeding societies ; 

t (tx) Societies formed for any purpose connected with agriculture 

or with the betterment of village life, but not specified above ? 

(c) Where co-operative schemes for joint improvement, such ns co- 
operative irrigation or co-operative fencing or a co-operative consolidation 
of holdings scheme, cannot be given effect to owdng to the unwillingness 
of a small minority to join, do you think legislation should be introduced 
in order to compel such persons to join for the common benefit of all 1 

(d) Do you consider that those societies of which you have personal 
knowledge have, in the main, achieved their object ? 
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23. General Education. 

(a) Do you wish to make observations upon existing systems of educa- 
tion in their bearing upon the agricultural efficiency of the people ? If 
you make suggestions, please distinguish, as far as possible, between — 

(t) Higher or collegiate, 

(n) Middle school, and 
, (tit) Elementary school education. 

(6) (t) Can you suggest any methods whereby rural education may 
improve the ability and culture of agriculturists of all grades while 
retaining their interest in the land ? 

(tt) "What is your experience of compulsory education in rural areas ? 

{m) IV'hat is the explanation of the small proportion of boys in rural 
primary schools who pass through the fourth class ? 

24. Attracting Capital. 

(o) What steps are necessary in order to induce a larger number of 
men of capital and enterprise to take to agriculture ? 

(b) WTiat are the factors tending to discourage owners of agricultural 
land from carrying out improvements 1 

25. Welfare of Rural Population. 

(a) Outside the subjects enumerated above, have you any suggestions 
to offer for improving hygiene in rural areas and for flip promotion of 
the general well-being and prosperity of the rural population ? 

(b) Are you, for instance, in fnvow of Government conduct ing economic 
surveys in typical villages with a view to ascertaining the economic 
position of the cultivators ? If so, what, in your opinion, should be the 
scope and methods of such enquiiica ? 

(c) If you have carried out anything in the nature of such intensive 
enquiry, please slate the broad conclusions which you reached. 

26. Statistics. 

(а) Do you wnsh to moke suggestions for the extension or improvement 
of the existing methods of — 

(t) ascertaining areas under cultivation and crops ; 

(m) estimating the yield of agricultural produce ; 

{Hi) enumerating livestock and implements ; 

(tv) collecting information on land tenure, the incidence of land 
tevenue and the size of the agricultural jmpulution ; 

(v) arranging and publishing agricultuinl statistics ? 

(б) Have you any other suggestions to make under this heading 1 
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BIHAR ARD ORISSA 

1. GEOT3KAL FEATURES AND NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

The Ptovijico of Biliar and Orissa, which was formed in 1912 from the 
Patna, Tirhut, Bhagalpur, Oliota Nagpur and Orissa divisions of the 
Bengal Presidency has an area of 71.552,000 acres or nearly twice 
that of England and Wales. This area, according to the censns of 
1921, carried a population of 37,961,868, and some of the agricultural 
land in North BDiar carries a greater number of people than any other 
agricultural area nr India. Of tliis area, however, no less than 
18,334,720 acres are occupied hy Feudatory Stales. 

The physical conditions of tiro province arc diverse ; Avithin the ohlong 
of some 460 miles from north to south and 250 miles cast to west, 
which is tire general shape of the province, a traveller entering from the 
State of Neiral, which hounds the province to the nortli, wordd travorse 
the rich alluvial plain of Bihar for the first 150 miles, crossing the Ganges 
ahout half way. Tliis plain is succeeded hy the thinly peopled areas of 
Chota Nagpur, also about 150 milob in length, which contains rich 
deposits of coal, iron, mica and copper, the first three of which are 
extensively AA'orhed. i*his tract of gneissic rocks forming high imdulating 
plateaux fringed b}' hills, rooks and jungle is very distmetive in appearance 
from the alluvial areas which lie to the north and south of it. 
Jamshedpur, where the Tata Iron and Steel Company, as avoII as other 
companies, have their rvorks is the great iron and steel producing centre 
of India. A third journey of nearly equal length to the first turn, 
tlirough the Feudatory States, where the hills of Chota Nagpur sink 
towards the Mahonadi delta and the Orissa coast, would bring the 
traveller to the southern boundary of the province and the Madras 
Presidency. 

Tliore arc valuable forests in the Chota Nagjmr tract and parts of 
Orissa are well wooded. Jheels or shallow .sheets of water are of frequent 
occurrence tliroughout the province, aaid in Orissa there is the extensive, 
though very shallow. Ohilka Lake [44 miles in length]. 

The rainfall increases from nortli to south ; hi Bihar it averages 50 
inchoB, in Chota Nagpur 63 and in Orissa 58 inches. The most regular 
rainfall is in Chota Nagpur. Severe droughts are experienced from time 
to time in both the Bihar and Orissa divisions, famine of 1866 
in the latter area was one of the Avorst famines of Avhich aa*o have record. 
About ninety per cent of the rain throughout the province falls in the 
monsoon between Juno and October, the remaining ton per cent falling 
as light rain in December, January and February, and isolated thunder- 
storms which occur in May. During the monsoon the littoral districts 
of Orissa are subject to floods which cause great damage. 

The AA’armest Aveather occurs m May Aiitli a mean temperature ranging 
between 86° and 94‘ and a maximum day temperature of 91° to 107°. 
In some districts, the temperature rises as high as 116°. There is a 
decided period of cold weather throughout the proAunce, Avith day 
temperatures in December and January noAA'herc exceeding 71° and 
o r 336— 1a 
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falling at night in Biliar and Cliota Nagpur to about 61® and in OriRsa 
to 57°. Tho cold woatlior in Oriasa is very short and less marked than 
elsewhere. Frost oeeurs oecasionally in tho Cliota Nagpur plateau 
of sufficient severity to do comsidcrable damage to plantations of sdJ, 
efo., but is rare elsewhere in tlic pios*inco. 

In regard to tho charaeter of tho soil, the province has two well 
defined types : tho alluvial tracts, covering piaotically the wliolo of 
Bihar and tho voast fringe of Orissa, and tho gnoissio tracts. Latorite 
soils are also mot with in patches sloping upwards from the alluvium 
of Orissa towards tho interior of the pronnee and foiming patches 
overl 3 ring tho general gnoissio soils of tho Ohota Nappur plateau. Except 
in the Mahanadi delta and tho great river beds, practically all 
tho alluvium is of tho older typo which generally speaking consists of 
alternating beds of sand and clay and north of tho Ganges froQuently 
contains largo quantities of iankar, that is nodules of caibonatc of 
limo. From tho agricultural point of view, tho chief interest is tlie 
extraordinary range of ditloroncos in tho surface quality of this older 
alluvium duo partly to differences in level but partly also to gonoral 
diffotoncos in chemical and phjrsical romposition. In tho district of 
Tirhut in which tho Pusa Research Station is situated, tliu tcxfmc of 
tho soil and its retenth eness of moistmo is, so far as is knomi, unique. 
The gonoral chaTach'ribric of tho now alluvium is that it is i ichor in 
plant food than tho older alluvia particularly in nitrogen. Most crops 
do well on tho alluvial soils ; rico is grorm oxlousivoly whenever the 
supply of water is adequate and where it is not, fruits and vegetables 
arc o.\tcnsivcl 3 ' groum with tho assistance of noil irrigation; sugaicane 
docs well on tho alluvhun wiUi clay and loam surfaces ; lobnoco and 
maizQ are crops ospooially suited for tlio lighter loam ; and raembera 
of the gourd family arc extensively grown along tho sandy beds of 
tho rivers. 

In tho gnoissio area of the CLot a Nagpur plateau with its extension 
into Bouthoni Bihar, tho soil has boon formed in sHu from tho break down 
of tho crystalline rook composed of quortz, fel5i>sr and mica. Terracing 
has resulted in tlio formation of mucli valuable rico land and in tho 
doprossions between the lidgos a good deal of rho is growi. Other crops 
aro maize, millets, oil-seeds and pulses. 

Tho latcrito ooils, vorying from a conglomerate mass of liaematito 
nodules and coarso quartz sand to loose gravel and sandy claj’, arc agri- 
cultiwally of no importance. 

Tho imporfance of rice as a crop has already been referred to and tho 
place which it takes among the other principal crops of tlio proviico 
is shown by tho accompanying diagram ; it is grown throughout 
tho province. Of tho cereals, maize, barley, wheat and marua {dcusine 
eoracana) are next in importance to lico in regard to the area which they 
occupy (which is, however, only some 6,000,000 acres os compared with 
about 14,000,000 acres under rice). The maize, barley and^ wheat are 
grown euiefly in Bihar and in the low hflis in tho south and ea^t. Mat ita 
is also grown in Bihar but its especial area is the Chota Nagpur plateau 
whore it is tho next most important crop to rice. The pulses and other 



food grain*! occupy a1)out 7,000,00» acrr's. Oil-pccdR are also impoTtanf* 
not only ns a crop, but boca-ufivj bnlf of tho liar vest Jcceps 35 oil mills going 
in the pro\*in<;c-a ibrtmglioat llic year, 'flic balance is oxportt-d. The 
lohd area under oil-seeds (excluding nigor) i.s about 2,000,000 acres, of 
H'bicli linseed occupj«» forty jn*! cent. Altliougli sugarcane, juto and 
tobacco occupj’’ oxdy about 700,000 acres they are, with fruits and vege- 
tables which are cultivatt-d on some 000,000 acres, extremely importaut 
in the agricultural economy ; condimenta, cUillifs, tumeric and gbigcr 
are also grown in 13ibnt and in the case of chillies a valuable oxpott trade 
is done. 'Tiic oil-seeds, sugarcane, tobacco, jute {practically confined to 
tJio Piirnca district) and fniits and vegetables are all groivn cnii-fly m 
Bihar and very I.aigely in Xorth BBiai. The major part of the »5orcals, 
even of rice, is similarly grown in Bihar. The overwhelming importance 
of Bihar in (he asriculturc of the jjrovinco will thus be evident. 
Cocoamita and cashowimis are imjiortant local crops in Orissa. 

A periodical census of livestock is taken. The last census was taken 
in 1925 and did not, oxcepr in regard to .sheep and goats which aro dealt 
iritli .*tcparate1y, show any apjireciable inert ase ovot th<! rensus taken 
in 1920. Tlu! figures, excluding sheep and goats, were; 1920, 19 '7 
millions ; 1925. 2rt • fi millions. In the last census, there were 6 *9 million 
bulls and bullocks, 5*7 million cows. 2 ‘‘I million buftaloos and 5 '7 
million 3 *oujig stock, including young buffaloes. Thcie is ixarticular 
difficulty in .smiring accuracy in a cattle census in Biliar .and Orissa ov ing 
lo tho conrinaal luovemejit of cattle down into Beng.al for solo and acro.'s.s 
tho borders into Nepal for giazing, but at any rale the figtircs of tho last 
two consuses should be atrictlj' comparable ns they were both taken at 
tliu same lime of year (January). 

In 1913. the uumberof sheep and goats u'ns estimated at G?, millions ; 
m 1920, the munbei had fallen to a little over 4 millions owing to tho high 
price.s obtainable during the Wat for moat and bides, and also to the 
scarcity prevailing iu 1919 in the breeding areas; by 3925 these losses 
liaii b**!'!! rather more than made good and sheep and goats were returned 
ul 7 millions. Goals arc bred throughout Bihar and there is a constant 
demand for them from the Cnlevtt.a market. Sheep breeding is carried 
on JUainl^* in Bihar towards the United Provinces side. Sheep are also 
kept iu Chota Nagpxu. 

2. PBOVJN'CIAL INCOJffi AND EXPENDITDBE. 

Tho permanent settlement of land revenue in 1793, if it is not quite 
io dominating a fc.aturc in the ine.omo derived from land revenue as is 
the r.asc in Bengal, is yot the most important factor m tho provincial 
finances. The inoidence per head of land revenue assessment is the 
lowc.at of nnyixrovhieeinlndia, lower even than in Bengal. Owing to 
the fact that the greater part ortho Orissa dhdson is temporarily settled 
some power of expansion exists as the following fgsurcs indicate : — 

1901-02 191M2 1025-20 

IU). (latclis) nf. pAlcbs} (lakhs) 

143 157 167 


Land Revenue 
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But the growing Jiceds of tho province obwously cannot be met fiom 
this Eouicc. Excise revenue shows a marked elasticity, bnnng risen 
from 124 Inkhs in 1921-22 to 197 Inkhs in 1925-2C anti the revenue 
derived from stamps also shows a satisfntory increase in the same period. 
Still, the revenue of the province compares very poorly with that of a 
province like Bombay, which raises three times ns much revenue from a 
population about two-tliirds that of Bihar and Orissa population. Of 
any now expenditure permitted by those somewhat meagre resources, 
the trnpsfcrrcd side of Government, which includes the nation building 
departments of Agriculture, Education, and the Medical and Public 
Health services, takes a overwhelming proportion. Indeed, in tho 
three years ending 1926-27, the proportion averaged ninety-three 
p rcont. 
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3. re\T!:nue administration and land records. 

For purpo<ies of revenue administration the province is dmded into 
five divisions, Potna, Tirhnt, Bhagalpur, Ghota Nagpur and Orissa, 
with a commissioner at the head of each, and 2] districts in charge of a 
magistrate and ooUcctor or deputy commissioner. The unit of revenue 
administration is the district, and revenue questions which cannot bo 
settled tinally by the officer in charge of the district go up (except in 
respect of Excise and Salt for which there is a special commissioner) 
to the Divisional Commissioner and from him, if necessary, to the 
Board of Revenue, wliicli consists of one member. The Member not 
only deals with revenue questions, but lias filter alia the very important 
duty of managing estates under the Court of Wards Act. 

For the Orissa Feudatory States there is a special administrative 
officer designated the Political Agent and Commissioner, who has special 
revenue and judicial powers. 

The main sources of provincial rci'cnuc in Bihar and Orissa are land 
revenue, c.Kcisc and stamps. The main source of revenue for local self- 
government is a local co«a on tlie land and on profits from mines, forests, 
etc., this is not included in the Table of Provincial Income and Expen- 
diture. ^ 

For the present purpose, only land revenue otII be referred to. The 
marked feature in the land revenue system of Biliar and Orissa is the 
fact tliat the revenue is fixed in the divisions of Patna, Tirhut, Bhagalpur 
and Chota Nagpur imdcr the permanent settlement concluded by 
Lord Cornwallis in 1793. The incidence of land revenue per bead of 
population (7J annas) is lower than that of any other province in 
India— Bengal being next with lOJ annas. 

Tlie conditions of this permanent settlement (which confirmed a 
“ decennial ” settlement completed in 1791— the first comprehensive 
settlement undertaken after the succession of the East India Company 
in 1765 to tJioDowani of Bengal, Biliar and Orissa*) wereembodied in a 
liroclamation issued on 22nd March, and now known ns Regulation I 
of 1793. It declared that the zemindars, independent talnkdars, and 
other actual jiroprietors of land OTth whom the “ decennial ” settle- 
ment had been concluded would be allowed to hold their estates at the 
same assessment for ever but that “ no claims for remission or suspension 
of rent were to be admitted on any account and lands of proprietors 
were to be invariably sold for arrears.” Proprietors were also declared 
to have the privilege of transferring their lands without the sanction 
of Gov'emment and partition of estates was freely allowed. 

There has been n long histoiy of attempts on the part of Government 
to regulate equitably the relations between the zamindars and their 
tenants. The intention at the time of the permanent settlement was to 
confer an immunity on the ryots against the cnlianccment of their rents 
similar to that which had been granted to the zamindars in respect of 
their assessment. But this intention was soon lost sight of and, on the 
contrary, with a view to assisting the vamindors to pay their own fixed 

•At that time " Orissa ” comprised only a small Imot of country nowmoludodin the 
Mldnaporo district of Bengal 
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land revenue to Government, certain powers over the person and crops 
of a defaulting ryot were given to them in 1799. Tn 1859, legislation 
was passed with the object of giving the ryot some measure of protec- 
tion ; this failed, however, of its purpose and the relations between the 
zamindar and his tenant in the divisions of Patna, Tirhul and Bhagalpur 
are now regulated by the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885. The objects of 
this Act are : (1) to give the settled ryot the same security in In's holding 
as ho enjoyed under the old customary law, (2) to ensure to the landlord 
a fair share of the increased value of the soil and (3) to lay down rules 
by wliich all disputed gucstjons between landlord and tenant can be 
reduced to simple issues and decided upon cguilable principles. Of the 
various amendments of the Act, the most important are those effected by 
Act in of 1898 in regard to the preparation of the record of rights and 
the enhancement and reduction of rent, and by Act I of J907which con- 
ferred greater authority on the record of rights when duly prepared and 
published, but tbe principles of the Act of 1885 remain ■unnlicxed and, 
wth, the amending legislation, it provides a code governing the most 
important relations between landlonl and tenant. It is in force in ten 
districts of Bihar. The tlrreo districts of Angnl, Sambalpnr and the 
Santal Porganns have special Tenancy Acts as have also, Cliota Nagpur 
and the three coastal (Ustricta of Orissa. All these Act* provide for a 
record of rights. 

“ It would be impo.ssible and unprofitable within tbe limits of the present 
introduction to enumerate the tenures and sub-tenures intervening 
between the zamindar and the cultivating ryot which arc regulated by 
this legislation. Suflico it to say tli.nt wliilo the majority of the bigger 
estates romnin in the possession of the old zamindari families, the land- 
lords have freely used their powers of abenation not only to create sub- 
ordinate tenures hut also to tiansfer their estates, and that a coiiridcrable 
part of the area wluch was permanently settled in 1793 is no longer in 
the direct possession of the descendants of the original ownens. 

The temporarily settled tracts consist chiefly of territories acquired 
subsequent to the permanent settlement. Much the most important of 
them is the tract which constitutes tbe Orissa division but there are a 
number of estates hold direct by Government iu other divisions, of 
which the Ehurda, Palamau, Banki and Angul estates ore the principal 
ones. In 1925-26, 329 estates out of 118,907 were held direct by 
Government’’' and contributed thirteen per cent of the total land revenne. 
Purchases^ at revenue sales have gradxully extended the temporarily 
settled areas. ^ 

The Orissa Tenancy Act of 1913 replaced for the throe districts of 
Outback, Puri and Balasore, the Bengal Tenancy Act wliich had 
previously been in force. The object of the Act was identical with that 
of the Act it superseded, viz., to regulate the relations between landlord , 
and tenant. 

• Those estates directly held by Qovomtnont constitute only n small fraction of the 
' total number of estates subicct to periodical settlement. In Orissa alone the number 
of ibose estates rims into several thousands and there are several hundreds scattered 
about the permanently settled tracts of Bihar. 
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Chota Nagpur also has a special Tcnaucy Acfc of its oun (Act VI of 
1908 and subsequent amondmenfa). This Art not merely superseded the 
previous A^ts in force m Chota Nagjmr but introduced a number of 
principles adopted from tlio Bengal Tenancy Ad and set the suhstanfive 
ittw legardmg the custonum’ rights and usages of the aboriginal ryots 
on a firm basis. It has been successful in allaying the discontent which, 
as recently ns 1900, manifested itself in an armed rising and has protected 
the rights of the aboriginal population where these have been endangered 
by the passage of the estates of indigenous landholders into the hands of 
ryots often of the moneylender class. 

There is anothei Act peenharto this purl of the province (The Chola 
Nagpur Encumbered States Act VT of 187(i and subsequent amendments) 
which was enacted to protect the ancestral estates of the nhoriginal 
landlords who have fallen into debt and to prevent them from being 
put up to sale. 

Lakh llrconns andSokvi:\. 

A primary object of the framers of the permanent settlement of 1793 
was to rccortl all rights in land, but up to the passing of the Laud Registra- 
tion Act in 1870, the law ns to registretion was not strictly enforred. Tlie 
object of the Act of 1879 was not to make nn inguidtion into titles, but 
to identify nil indmdunls on whom might he imposed.ccrtain duties and 
obligations in virtue of their ficing in possession of land ns propiictom. 
Consequently ever}’ person in possession of land, uhether revenue-paying 
or revenue-free, is requiicd to register full particulars. But such registra- 
tion docs not deal «rith subordinate rights ond interests. For several 
years after the permanent settlement endeavours were made to maintain 
a record of these through subordinate officials but without success. At 
length, however, a procedure was dernsed under the Bengal Tenancy 
Act of 1885 for obtaining in a complete form a record of rights of nil 
inleresta in the land. 1920-26 marked the com^detion of the record of 
rights for tlie whole of Bihar and Orissa, except for a few small isolated 
areas. Tlie Adminislration Report of the pros-ince for (hat year observes 
that “ It is difficult to exaggerate the benefit which thoso.operations have 
brought to landlord and tenant alike, to say nothing of the general pnhlie 
and the administiation of the prosdnee. . . .District officers report, year 
by year, that the record is freely used. ...” The continued value of such 
a record is dependent on its being kept up to date by succc-ssivc rcvisional 
operations 

i. THE CULTIVATOR. 

« 

Bihar and Orissa supports a population slightly Iniger than the popula- 
tion of England and Wales on nn area ncnily tudee ns large. 

The total population of Bihar and Orissa, including the Feudatory 
States, as recorded at the census of 1921, was about 38 millions, of 
whom some four per cent only lived in towns. At this census, 81 centres of 
population were classified as tmvns, hut six of 1 hose contained a population 
of under 6,000 and of the remainder no les.s than 35 have a population of 
botiveen 6,000 and 10,000 only. The proportion of the urban to the 
rural population hos remained practically stationary since 1891 . 
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How prcdoininautly raxal Bihar and Oriesa is, notwithstanding the 
existence of the industrial areas in Bhanhad and Singhbhum, is well 
illustrated by comparing the percentage of the urban population 
(3 ’7) with corresponding percentages for the neighbouring provinces, 
fi) the Central Pronnees. the percentage is 9'0, in the United ftovinces 
10*6 and in Madras 12*4. There are, in fact, only four centres in Bihar 
and Orissa which can be termed cities, viz.. Patna, Gaya, Bhagalpur and 
Jamshedpur. 

The total iwpulation in 1921 showed a slight decrease over the total 
returned in the census of 1911, which is accounted for mainly by the 
terrible visitation of mfluenza in 1918 which was aggravated by severe ^ 
scarcity. 

The population presses heavily on the land in North Bihar, where 
the mean density rises as high as 907. 872 and 870 pel' square mile in 
the Musaffarpur, Saran and Darbhangn districts, respectively. In 
the Patna district of South Bihar and the Cuttack district of Orissa 
also, the population is very dense, 763 and 665 per square mile. On the 
other hand; the Chota Nagpur plateau is thinly peopled, the mean 
density being 221 per square mile, and in the Angul ^strict there are only 
109 persons to the square mile. The.se figures are for British territory 
only. Tlie sparsity of the population in the Chota Nagpur division 
brings Bihar and Oiissa as a whole down to the third place among the 
pro voices, below Bengal and the United Ptordnccs. 

Outside the towns, the people live in 104,239 villages and not in 
isolated houses on their holdings. The rdllnges vary considerably in 
population. In Bihar, for example, where, as has been mentioned, the 
concentration of population is greater than anywhere else in India, 
14,160 vdllages in the Tirhut division accommodate 9,688,892 people 
or an average population of 680 for a village, whereas in Chota Nagpur 
the average population of a village falls to 280. Village administration 
^ varies in the different parts of the province. In the permanently settled 
tracts of Bihar there is no village oi^anisation, the real unit being the 
family, and the landlord and his agent take little intere.st in the general 
welfare of the village. In the aboriginal villages of the Giota Nagpur 
plateau, in the Santal Parganas and in the government estates in Orissa, 
on the other hand, the village headman is an official of real authority 
in the village, and manages all its relations with the outside'world. In the 
Santal Parganas, this office is usually but not necessarily hereditary. But 
■ whatever the organisation of the village may be, it is generally true to say 
that there is usually no sanitation. Information regarding the health 
of the population will be found in the last section of this introduction 
under Public Health and Sanitation, and information in regard to village 
roads under Communications and Markets, 

Holdings are small, but exhibit a good deal of vnriation in gross area. 
Thus, in tlie hvo most thickly populated districts of North Bihar, where 
the population is nearly 900 to the square mile, the average amount of 
^Itivabje land per household is estimated to be 5 acres, whereas in 
Chota Nagpur the average rises to 11^ acres and in Orissa is 9 acres. 

If, however, account is taken of the fact rhat double cropping is the rule 
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r<ather than the exception in North Bihar, that in Chota Nagpur a large, 
and in Orissa a smaller but still substantial, proportion of the hold^g 
is not sown every year, the net or ofEeotive Wding throughout Bihar 
and Orissa is uniform at something between six and seven acres. Brag- 
mentation of these holdings is almost universal. It is worst in the Patna, 
SiXTan and Darbhanga di^icts of Bihar and in Orissa, where the average 
size of the ‘ fragments * into which the holdings are divided is no more 
than tiro-fifths of an acre and it will commonly take a cultivator an hour 
merely to go the round of all the fragments which comprise his holding. 
The waste of time and labour wliich is the most obvions evil of fragment- 
ation is mitigated by the very general practice of combination among 
neighbouring cultivators to grow their crops in comparatively large 
blocks on a basis of payment in shares of the produce. 

The actual cultivators of the land wore estimated in the censns of 1921 
to munber nearly ten millions and of these about one million w'ere 
returned as having subsidiary occupations not obviously agricultural. 
These occupations include peddling, coal, iron and mica mining, weaving, 
smithery, carpentry and pottery, leather work, fisliing and employ- 
ment as general labourers. 

The cultivation in the province varies greatly Arith the different races, 
climates and soils of the ^stricts. The best cultivators are to be found 
in the Saran district of Bihar Avherc the climate is good and the people 
intelligent, hardy and energetic. Pre-eminent among these are the 
’koeris (vegetable gardeners). 

The cultivation in Chota Nagpur is, throughout, very inferior to that in 
Bihar, althon^ there are marked differences within the division itself. 
But the soil is generally too poor, the population too sparse and the 
attraction to the industrial centres in the division too great to make 
practicable even an approximation to the close and careful cultivation 
which prevails in North Bihar. 

The cultivation in the Orissa division falls into tiro well marked 
divisions. In the west, in tiie Sambalpur district, conditions are 
similar teP} those in the Central Provinces. The cultivators 
are fairly ^prosperous, but the standard of cultivation does not 
reach so high a level as in Bihar, though it is greatly superior to the 
average cultivation in Chota Nagpur. In the east of the Orissa 
division, that is, in Orissa proper, the soil in the inland tracts is rich, 
the climate far'ourable and the c^tivator intelligent. [Excellent crops 
of rice are accordingly obtained in many parts of the district, and the 
evidence of good cultivation is seen in the abilily of this part of the 
province to sustain a large population ; in the district of Cuttack, 
the popnlation reaches a density of 565 to the square mile. 

This brief description takes no account of certain parts of the province 
where special conditions prevail, such as the Santal Parganas and the 
district round Eanchi where there are a fair number of aboriginals. The 
cultivation in these special districts varies considerably. In some parts, 
it is extremely good and in others it is little more than occasional 
cultivation of ■^e jungle type. 
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BeloTT ilio peasant cultivators come the landless labourers who 
number some 2| millions apart from their dependants. Wages are still 
’ moderate, though they have risen very considerably since the War, and 
the landless labourer is in consequence better oS and more independent 
than he used to be. 

In the reports on the last settlements of the Hazaribagh and Palamau 
districts of Chota Nagpur, unfavourable comment is made on the tendency 
for those landless labourers to become permanently attached to a master. 
In return for a loan received, such men bind themselves to perform what- 
ever menial services may be required of them in lieu of paying interest on 
the loan and in consequence lose their status as free labourers. 

Seasonal migration is a striking feature in North Bihar. It begins in 
November and is at its height after the winter rice crop has been reaped in 
December; the return begins about March- April. The migrants are 
often accompanied by their families. Crop cutting in northern Bengal is 
a special attraction for the family party, as the labour of the women and 
children is a useful asset. But trade, domestic and factory service, and 
day labouring and carting absorb many into Calcutta, Many others 
scatter all over Bengal often plying the business proper to their caste, as 
cobblers, boatmen, earthworkers, etc. Most of the coolies at the bigger 
railway stations of w'estern Bengal come from Bihar and Orissa, South 
Bihar shares in this periodic migration ns does also Orissa, migrants from 
these two areas going mostly to Calcutta. Chota Nagpur also sends 
largo numbers to the coal fields and to the tea gardens in the Duars for 
periods of from two to six montlis. 

Emigration of a more permanent nature takes place from all three 
dhisions of the province — Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa — largely to 
the ten gardens in the Duars and in Assam. Emigration from Chota 
Nagpur to Assam is specially marked, but it is not as a rule 
permanent, men and their families going for periods of from two 
to five years. 

In the census of 1921, five per cent of the actual populaiaon of Bihar 
and Orissa, or nearly 2,000,000 were enumerated in other parts of 
India as having been born in the province. The census is taken at a 
time ot year (March) when the seasonal migrants are just beginning to 
return. The census returns do not distinguish between seasonal 
migration and tlie longer periods of emigration. As compared with the 
census of 1911, emigration (w'hich includes seasonal migration) in 1921 
showed a decline in both North and South Bihar, but a very great 
increase in the case of Orissa which was doubtless a reflexion of the 
scarcity which occurred in Puri district in 1920. Emigration from the 
Cliota Nagpur plateau had also greatly increased lor si^ar reasons. 

The factors wdiioh most affect the well-being of the total population 
of Bihar and Orissa are, however, after all neither migration, nor access 
to industrial emplojunent. Those employed in the iron and steel trade, 
in the 35 oil mills, the 22 tobacco factories and the 15 large sugar mills 
which' the province maintains and the workers in the lac industry are an 
insignificant fraction of the total population. Agriculture remains 
p X 35}0— 2 
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fcho sole means of livelihood for the greatcac part of the inhabitants of 
the province. 

Factois of real importance to the cultivator are the sources from 
which ho obtains the finance indispensable for carrying out his 
cultivation, and his ability intelligently to use that finance. At present, 
these sources of finance are the mnhajan and the co-operative credit 
society. Government also provide facilities for borrowing under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883, but little use is made of 
these facilities. No estimate of the finance annually' required to carry 
on cultivation in the province has, as yet, been made, but it is certain 
that it must amount to many crores of rupees. It is, therefore, equally 
clear that land improvement loans which amount on an average to 
Es. 40,000 a year and the annual provision of 66 lakhs (the figure for 
1926) from co-operative sources do not, between them, make any 
effcitive impression on the mahajan's monopoly. 

If the spread of primary education is the essential preliminary to the 
wide extension of a sound co-operative credit sy'stem, as it is now in fact 
universally admitted to be, it is certain that education and a sound 
system of financing the growing and the han'csting of trops are both 
essential preliminaries to the improv'cment of marketing on any large 
scale. Unfortunately, there is still almost cvery'thing to do in spreading 
a knowledge of reading, amtingand simple aritliraetic among the people. 
In the census of 1921, only 12 • G of the men and 0 '7 per cent of the women 
of tiventy years of age and over were returned as literate and, although 
literacy had increased to some extent since the census of 1911*, the rate 
of increase clearly allows no hope whatever of any early general attain- 
ment of literacy. The position in regard to literacy is further dealt 
with in the section on Education below. 

6. THE AGEICULTURAL DEPAETMENT. 

Since the closing of the Agricultural College at Saboui in 1923, there 
has been no edimational centre in Bihar and Orissa at which the research 
and experimental work of the Agricultural Department could be prose- 
cuted. The Director of Agriculture has his headquarters at Sabour 
where one of the five central experimental farms of the province is sitiuvt- 
ed. Here also the botanical and chemical work of the department is 
carried out under the supervision of the Director and the agricultural 
engineer is stationed. 

The general agricultural policy in the province since 1923 has been 
one of decentralisation and, for administrative purposes, the province is 
divided into four ranges. North Bihar, South Bihar, Chota Nagpur and 
OrisSa, each under a deputy director. North Bihar and South Biliar have, 
how'over, been found to be too big for a single deputy director’s charge 
and the eastern sections of each of these two ranges have, therefore. 
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been placed under an assistant director respon&iblc to the Director, 
It is contemplated ultimately to have seven ranges and the administra- 
tive approval of Government has already been obtained to the estabhsh- 
mcnt of a fifth range for the Santal Parganas in south-east Bihar. 

These arrangements arc the outcome of the report of an agricultural 
committee in 1922 •which was chiefly composed of members 'of the 
Legi.slative Council and included the Agricultural Adwser to the Govern- 
ment of India. The committee was convened in consequence of the 
attitude of the legislature towards a scheme for reorganising the deport- 
ment which included the retention of the Agricultural College at Saboui. 
the developmenb‘of farms and the establishment of a sugarcane station 
in North Bihar. 

The organisation within each range is based on a central experimental 
farm. These farms arc at Sepaya (379 acres) for North Bihar, Sabour 
(190 acres) and Gaya (193 acres) for South Bihar, Ranchi (340 acres) 
for Chota Nagpur and Cuttack (150 acres) for Orissa. Of these, the 
Cuttack farm, which was started in 1904, is the oldest; the farm at Sabour 
dates from 1906, the Sepayn and Ranchi farms from 1913-14 and 
the Gaya farm from 1924. The ranges are necessarily of very consider- 
able extent. The Chota Nagpur range is, for example, 200 miles from 
north to south and cast to west, and if the other ranges are less 
extensive, the population is fat greater. An organisation confined 
to one farm could not in such circiuustances distribute in .an effective 
manner the results of its research work among the cultivators and the 
agricultural committee of 1 922 accordingly recommended the estahlisli- 
ment of a small form in each of the sixty-four sub-divisions as a centre 
for' disseminating improvements in that arcir. Eight such forms already 
existed at the date of the oonunittee’s report, viz, : Jamui and Nawadnh 
in .South Bihar ; Pumlia, Ramgath and Netarh.at in Chota Nag])ur ; 
and SambalpuT, Balasore and Khurda in Orissa. Since that date, sevtoi 
more sub-di'visional forms have been started ; Sewan and Dnrhhanga in 
North Bihar ; Birkamganj and Stria in South Bihar ; Chaibasa in Chota 
Nagpur ; and Anandpur and Angul in Orissa. With Mteen suh-divisional 
fonns started and ibree more under construction out of n programme 
for sixty-four there is clearly much to he done. The proposed provision 
for five mote forms had to bo omitted from the budget of 1927-28 owing 
' to lack of funds. The forms vary in size but, with the exception of 
Netarhat and Nawadah, all of them are under 50 acres. The area of 
the Netarhat farm is 193 acres and that of Nawadah 67 acres. 

\yhile the organisation of the department is thus based on these forms, 
the methods of work adopted in the different ranges arc not quite uniform. 
In Bihar, whore fonus ore stfll vciy few and the cultivation very close, 
e-xperiments arc made on* cultivators’ fields and there is widespread 
propaganda, in which the co-operative movement t8ke.s its share, based 
on the results. In Orissa, the five suh-divisional forms provide a surer 
basis for demonstration on a similar scale and by similar means. In 
Chota Nagpur, where the .atcii is large, there has been as yet very little 
propaganda and the sub-divisional farms are only four in number ; a 
gtart has, however, now been made with propagando in tliis area, 

'P Y 320— 2<< 
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Tlie stai! of tlio doparfanont oonsista of ofBoers of tlio Imperial Agri> 
cultural Service, recruitment for whiolx lias now ceased, officers of the 
Provincial Agricultural Service and the Subordinate Service. There are 
five Imperial Agrioultuial Service officers, the Director and four deputy 
directors in charge of the four ranges, and an agricultural engineer 
recruited on a temporary agreement. There are ten Provincial Service 
officers ; of these sue are assistant directors, two of whom are in 
independent charge of the east-south and oast-north Bihar ranges 
under the Director of Agriculture and four work as assistants to the 
deputy directors. Of the remaining four provincial officers, two are 
agricultural chemists, one is an assistant professor of mycology 
officiating as economic botanist and the fourth is superintendent of 
the Monghyr dairy farm. The Subordinate Service is divided into three 
grades, a small upper grade on Es. 160 — 10 — 200, rvith tu'o posts on 
Es. 226 and one on Es. 260 consisting of managers of the central 
forms and probationers for the Provincial Sendee, a middle grade on 
Es. 60 — 5 — 160 and a lower grade on Es. 30 — 2 — 60 — 4 — ^100. Eecruits 
who have passed the intermediate university standard start on Es. 45 
and ordinary matriculates start on Es. 36. Staff is undoubtedly the 
greatest difficulty at present in the way of de /eloping the aetmticsof 
the Agricultural Department. There is now no agricultural chemist or 
economic botanist belonging to the Imperial Agricultural Sendee. 
The work of the agricultural ohemist is now being done by the former 
aosistant professor of chemistry and that of the economic boi nnist by the 
formerassistantprofessorof mycology atthc Sabour College. Both these 
officers worked under the supendsion of the Director. All entomological 
and mycologioal problems have t o be referred to Pusa. The Government 
of Bihar and Orissa propose to make protdsion for an agricultural chemist 
and an economic botanist in the new Superior Provincial Service which 
is to replace rhe Imperial Agricultural Service, but it is intended to 
continue to rely on Pusa in the sphere of entomology and mycology. As 
regards provincial staff, the intention at present is to recruiv men 
who have taken degrees vvith honours in science from the universities 
and to give them a practical agricultural training at the central farms 
at Sabour, Cuttack, Eanchi and Sepaya under tbe deputy directors. 
A graduate who took honours in science at the University of Patna 
was recruited in this way in 1924. The subordinate staff are trained 
on tbo agriculti'ral farms, mainly at the four central farms, but training 
in ngri.ultiire is necessarily slow, and the work at tlie central and 
existing sub-divisional farms is being carried on under serious dbabilitics, 
so much BO that the Director in his report for 1926-26 stated that it 
had become “ necessary to check tbo expansion of tbo work outside 
tbe central and existing sub-divisionnl farms in order to give more 
attention to tbo training of the subordinate staff on these farms and 
to the work in progress on them.” 

The work done on crops hy the Agricultural Department for the 
cultivator may hest be shown by a brief summary of the prmcipal 
activities of the four central farms ; 
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Saboiir . — ^Herc the crops under study ate chiefly sugarcane, potatoes 
, and vegetahles. The farm is run by recruits on probation. The 
installation of two tube wells in addition to percolation wells enables 
the greater part of the farm to be irrigated. 

' Cuttack , — ^Although the work of the department has been longer 
established here than etsewhere in the province, the only considerable 
success so far attained has been with paddy. The seed of two prolific 
and early yielding varieties and one prolific and late yielding variety 
is now in process of distribution. Ten thousand pounds of seed were 
• distributed free by co-operative societies in 1926-26 for demonstration 
purposes. Green manuring has also spread in the Orissa della. Of one 
important problem in the delta, viz., the crojjs which can best be grown 
in the cold weather on land where paddy has been destroyed by floods, 
no decisive solution has been found but the experiments with liirsecd 
and jiiar are hopeful. 

Ranchi . — ^Apart from cattle breeding which will bo described later, 
the work on this farm and the small sub-divisional faim** linked with it 
consists chiefly in varietal experiments with paddy and the growing of 
grormdnuts for distribution and of sugarcane on drained paddy land for 
experimental and demonstration purposes. 

Sepaya . — ^Apart from cattle breeding, useful work is being done in 
popidarising Coimbatore cane No. 210, while tobacco growmg experi- 
ments have resulted in the rapid spread of the crop in the Snran district 
where it was almost unknoma before. 

The greatest success so far ochieved with the introduction of an 
improved variety is not, however, corrnected with any one farm. It is 
the iirtroduction of dahia paddy, wliich is air early and heavy yielder, 
and by 1921-25 had spread over about 23.000 acres in South Bhagalpur, 
South Monghyr and the Sontal Parganas in South-East Bihar. Tire 
cultivation of groundnut has also been taken up on a considerable scale 
in the Patna division as the result of departmental demonstration. 

Attention is being paid in aU four ranges to manuring; hr particular, 
.the use of gypsum has been intxoduced on a considerable scale in 
South Biliar. Experiments are also being conducted on tho farms to 
determine the value of different types of phosphatic manure and the 
possibility of a great demand in the near future for this and other Idnds 
, of fertilisers is foreseen as tho result of the tests already made by the 
Agricultural Department and of the organised propaganda which has 
now been" begun by sellers of artificial manures on the basis of 
these tests. 

Important experiments have also begun at the Purnen" form in 
North-East Bihar into the relative values of difterent varieties of jute for 
local cropping. 

Agricultural engineering . — The Agricultural Engineer has a workshop 
at Sabour which is also his headquarters. Ecsearch on water lifts is 

♦ Tin's faim of 1(10 acres is privately ovnod, by tho Tournament Trust Comimttcc, 
but is controlled by the deparduent. 
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conducted there and there is so great a demand for tlie Bahat pumps 
(iron Persian wheels) that arrangements ore being made to have them 
manufactured by private firms, as the worieshop cannot meet the demand 
and it is also hoped that manufacture by private agency will enable the 
pump to be sold cheaper. Bepairs to farm implements, macliinery and 
boring plant arc also carried ont at the worlcshop at which, ns far as 
possible, all boiing appliances are also manufactured. Expeiiments' 
aie also being made with Q'lr furnaces and cane mills. But the main 
duty of the Agricultural Engineer is well boring. There is a considerable 
demand fiom cultivators for borings in ordinary wells and orders for. 
tube wells inth strainers are now being received. There were in all 21 S 
such applications in 1926-26. Tlic staff of the Agricultural Engineer has 
been strengthened by the appointment of an assistant engineer and three 
separate sections have been constituted for the three alluvial tracts, 
cacli under a sujieivisor, wc., one in North and one in South Bihar and 
a third in Orissa. 

The Agiicidtiual Engineer is also responsible for small huxiAs in South 
Bhagalput division. A typical scheme is the one carried out at Eoilwn 
m 1926-26 wliicti will control 200 acres. These hxmis combined with 
drainage are of especial importance in Chota Nagpur. It is, ns the Beport 
of the Agricultural Department for 1926-26 remarks, “the one direction 
in which a really great advance seems possible in Chota Nagpur — ^the 
retention of the monsoon rainfall at a high elevation above the paddy land 
and the di-ainagc of the lowest paddy land for sugarcane and garden crops.” 

6. UVESTOCJK AVOBK AND THE TETEBINABY 
DEPABTJIENT. 

Both oxen and buffaloes, especially the former, are a ve^ unportant 
feature of agriculture in Bihar and Orissa, as not ordy are they required 
in largo numbers for agricultural operations irithin the province but, 
adth the assistance derived from the neighbouring pastiues of Nopal, 
there is a large annual export to Bengal. A comparison of the census 
of 1920 with that of 1920 yields the following results: — 


— 

1920 

1026 

-j Inoicaso or 
' decrease 

BuIIooIcb .. 

0,2SG,310 

0,830,416 

1 670,10.7 

Cows .. 

6,017,410 

6.761,480 

1 134,031 

Young stool. 

4,482,405 

4,063,006 

170,000 

ITalo buffoloos . . . . 

802,670 

820,699 

24,02') 

Cow „ 

1,615,301 

1,666,441 

1 40.140 

Young stock 

1,038,188 

1,022,221 

1 —16,947 


10,712,203 

20,036,221 

i 0£i3,016 

1 N 


A’'arious attempts have been made in the past, notably at the Sc^aya 
farm, to improve the breeds of cattle, but so far with little result. 
Continuity of policy has beenlacldng and ns the distribution of bulls anti 
mole buffaloes has been made on no settled plan, any good that might 
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have been effeowd has been dissipated. Although dairy herds have been 
maintained at the Sabout and Banchi fatms and a third herd has recently 
been established at; the Monghyr farm on the advice of the Agricultural 
Committee of 1922, nothing has been done to improve drauglit cattle since 
the abolition of the breeding herd at Sepaya in 1922. A cattle comraittee 
tvas appointed in 1925 to consider the state of cattle breeding in the 
province generally. The committee reported in favour of breeding a 
dual purpose animal and their recommendations that a large breeding 
farm should be established at Patna under the Veterinary Department, 
that a breeding herd should be attached to the Cuttack farm in Orissa and 
ihat a herd of Murra buffaloes should be maintained at. Sepaya farm 
have aU been approved. The Veterinary Department will, therefore, 
henoeforward, have an interest in breeding. Hitherto, breeding opera- 
tions have been entirely conducted by fire Agricultural Department, 
but the local Goveriunent are now disposed to think that livestock and 
dairying work should ho brought as far as possible under the control of 
the Veterinary Department and they have decided that the present 
Director, Civil Veterinary Department, should combine the duties of 
livestock officer with thot of director. Sheep and goats are both im- 
portant elements in the livestock of the province, mmrbering, as they 
do, 1,239,000 and 6,765,000 respectively, but so far no attempt has been 
made to improve their breeds. 

The Civil Veterinary Department was separated from the Agricultural 
Department iu 1920. For the puri> 08 e of administration, tlie whole 
2 )tovinco is divided into tliree ranges, North, Central and South. The 
. first is inuharge of a deputy director, who, lUce the Director, is a member 
of ihc Imperial Veterinary Service, recruitment for which has now 
CGa.sed. The third was also in charge of an officer of the Imperial Veteri- 
nary Service but the vacancy which arose on his death has been filled by 
the appointment of an officer of the Provincial Veterinary Sendee. As 
the Director has now taken up the additional duty of livestock officer, it 
’is necessary to reheve him of the Central range which is at present under 
his direct charge and to appoint a third deputy director. At present, 
there are only three officers in the Bihar and Orissa Provincial Veterinary 
Service, two assistant directors on Rs. 260 — 60 — 750 per month and an 
officer who, after obtaining a veterinary degree in England, is now taking 
aposc-graduatc course ar jMulctesar and has been appointed temporarily 
' for a year on a special rale of pay of Rs. 300 per month pending a 
decision as to the formation of the new Superior Provincial Service to 
take the place of the Imperial Veterinary Service. 

' Owing to the fcomparativeiy leotait origm of the department and Ihc 
shortage of staff, its activities have in the past been chiefiy concentrated 
on the control of contagious discasdi. The charge of the new breeding 
centre at Patna and still more the decision to create a veterinary 
college, with its opportunities for prosecuting research, will greatly 
‘ widen its outlook. At present, any investigation beyond the resources 
ol the three Small laboratoiias, one for each range,. has ‘to ho referred 
to Muktesar. 



Hitliorto, tlio subordbttte vcterinaij' ollicctt. litive been trained at tbo ' 
Bengal Yetcrinarj' College. The new college, wlicb nill be at Patna, will 
be run in connection with tbe proposed cattle breeding and dairy farm ' 
there. The students will thus have an opportunity of getting an 
insight into animal husbandry and dafa; 3 ’ing which no other vetennary 
college in India provides. It is intended to start with a three years’ 
course only, in view of present financial conditions, but the advantages 
of a four years’ course and of affiliation to Patna University wluoh the 
extra year will moke possible will not bo lost sight of. The college 
udll not supply recruits for the new Superior Pro^^Jleial 'Veterinnij' 
Service. The intention at present is to obtain these recruits from among 
students sent to England who return \rith a veterinary degree. 

The subordmato staff consists of 124: vctermaiy assistant surgeons, 
13 inspectors of the work of these assistants, 18 staff and reserve 
inspectors, 4 laboratory assistants and 1 cruelty inspector employed 
by the Patna Municipality. The veterinary assistant surgeons are 
on a scale of Es, 60 — ^10 — ^126 with certain allowances ; three of the 
laboratory assistants receive Es. 100-125 per month and the fourth is 
on Es. 60-80 per month. Tlic cruelty mspector is on a special scale 
of So. 100 jper nmnih and is oppimied tor three pears in the 

first instance. 

The veterinary assistants are government servants but work under 
the district boards. They are paid by Government, the district boards 
making a contribution to Government in respect of them pay (five-sixths 
in the case of the stationary and onc-haE in the case oi the tourmg 
assistants). The assistants are partly tourmg and partly stationary. 
The intention is to havconofixcdhospital,in oliarge of an assistant in each 
sub-division and two touring assistants. As there arc 63 sub-diwions 
and only 27 stationary and 97 touring assistants, the staff is by no 
means complete, but many district boards arc reported to be genumely 
unable to do more than they do at present. But undoubtedly the 
proportion of their expenditure on veterinary matters to their total 
reedpts and to their expenditure on educatioii .md medicine is dis- 
appointingly low. Thus, no district board in 1926-26 spent more than 
two per cent of its total receipts on vetermarywotk (including the cost of 
sera and vaccine) and no fewer than nine out of the twenty boards which 
sent in retiuns spent less than one per cent. On education, on the other 
hand, no board spent less than ten per cent or on medicmeless than four 
per cent of its total receipts. 

Inoculation against rinderpest, haemorrhagic septiciemia, anthrax 
and black quarter are carried out. In 1926-27, the total inoculations 
were 147,731 and in the preceding year, 170,163. The marked differ- 
ence between the two years was due to the abnormally low incidence of 
rinderpest in 1926-27. Inoculation by the simultaneous method has 
not so far been employed. In 1926-27, 3,916 m-cases and 42,421 out- 
patients wore treated in the veterinarj’ hospitals. In the same year, 
the travelling dispensaries performed 1,119 costrations and treated 
38,821 animals for contagious, and 69,247 animals for non-contagious, 
diseases. 
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7. IRUIGATJON. 

ill 1926*27, iJie area irrigated from all sotirces amounted to 5,301,836 
acros, or about eighfcppn per cent of the total area hown. Of this area, 
MO less limn 3,584,000 acics were under rice and jaactically all the 
remaining acreage irrigated was imder foodcrops of one kind or 
another. 

Tlio source.^ of irrigation nro various; 1,832,576 acres arc irrigated by 
canah nearly half of which arc privately owned, 1,591.171 acros and 
020,197 acres arc irrigated hy tanlcs and wells respectively and 1,257,391 
acres derive their water fioiu various sources, the cliief of which is the 
impounding of flood water by temporary bunds. 

The major part of the large area irrigated by private owned works is 
situated in the Gaya district and in the sontluan portion of the Patna 
district, 'flieso irrigation works aic maintained by the landlords, and, 
as n rule, the rents ore paid in land and not in cash. Tliis brings in a 
large roliirn to the landlord on the capital which he expends on inigntion. 
The tenants ns a class tend to apply for a commutation of their pioduco 
rents into e.ash rents. Tlus eommutaliou it is within the power of 
Government to grant. But Govonmienl have to consider that the tcnaiitf, 
owing to t})eir inability to combine among themselves are. as a rhi«‘«, 
tumble to kceii up the irrigation works, so that genera! commutation 
throughout the dh’tiict would result in extensive deterioration in 
cultivation. 

The government canals arc in the north and south-east of the 
province. In the north arc the S?on, Ti’ibeni, Dimka and Tour canals ; in 
the south-cabl are the Orissa canals and the Orissa Coa-st Canal, the 
latter being for navigation only. There Is a separate depaxtment for 
irrigation with a Secretary uho is also Chief JSngincer at the head of it. 
There arc two local circles of iidministrntion-"tho Son and Orissa, each in 
charge of a tiuperintending cngineei. 

The Son canals, which were opened in 1875, take off in two main 
branches from the river Sou. one on the east and one on the west bank 
of the river. They irrigate on average area of 501. Ill acres on the 
fcoutli bank of the Ganges at- a capital outlay jmr acre irrigated of Its, 48. 
The interest earned averaged 5 ’89 per cent for the three yeais ending 

1925- 26, The Triboni, Tcur and Dhaka canals all lie to the, north of 
the Ganges and close to the Nepal lioundary. The Tribeni Canal was 
completed in 1912 and irrigates 66,588 acres from the river Oandalc at 
a capital outlay per acic irrigated of Ks. 122. The revenue earned 
averaged only 0‘62 per cent, on this outlay for tlio three years ending 

1926- 26. The Dhaka Canal ivas opened in 1907 and ptovide.s water 
for l'J-,345 acres at a capital outlay of Ks. 42 per acre irrigated and gave 
u return of 1 '01 per cent over the same period. The Tour Canal irrigates 
an average area of just over 2,000 acres. It was origiimlly a private 
irrigation system. Both the Tribeni and the Dhaka canals were 
constructed as protective works. 

The Orissa canals in^thc suutli-ea'-t date from 1866. Their main 
function is to protect portions of the Mahnnadi delta against flooduig. 
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The area protected is 662,114 acres and the cost Bs. 48 per acre. The 
average area irrigated is only 247,224 acres. For the three years ending 
] 925-26, these canals returned only 0' 18 per cent as interest on capital 
outlay. 

On all those canals, the cultivator is charged for water on an acreage 
basis and ho can enter into a long term lease at reduced rates or pay for 
the water by the season and the crop. The details of the arrangements 
for long leases differ for the different canals, hut in no case docs the lease 
cover watering lor the whole year. In the case of the Orissa and Son 
canals it covers watering from June to March. Waterings required in 
April, May and part of J^une for such crops os sugarcane, cotton, indigo 
have to be paid for as extras. On the Orissa canals only some 260 acres 
are not irrigated on the long lease system. Two-thirds of the acreage 
irrigated by the Son Canal and nearly one-half of the acreage irrigated 
by the Dhaka Canal are under this system. Long leases are less popular 
on the Tribeni Canal and cover only three-tenths of the area irrigated. 
The long lease system shows signs of falling into disfavour on the 
Son canals. 

No schemes for new canals are under consideration and, as udll bar e 
been remarked, there has been no construction since 1912. Extensive 
additions could advantageously be made to the areas irrigated in Bihar 
north of the Ganges and such worlm would incidentally be of service in 
drainage but there is little likelihood of development as the head waters 
of all available rivers lie within Nepal and the necessary control is, 
therefore, lacldng. 

The Son and Onssa main canals are open to navigation. Including 
the Orissa Coast Canal, there are 500 miles of navigable canals in the 
province. 

Of the total area under tanks (1,591,000 acres) and wells (620,197 
acres) more than one-half in each case is located in the Patna dhusion. 

Wdls are a great feature in the cultivation of South Bihar. In 
this district, the rainfall is too light to admit of rice cultivation on an 
important scale but welk make it possible to grow vegetables (including 
potatoes and onions) and spices. Well irrigation is also utilised for 
sugarcane and even for wheat. It has been found that the supply 
from a percolation well can often be greatly increased by driving a 
3" tube into lower water bearing strata. There is a demand for these 
borings and an even greater demand from zanundars and others for 
tube wells proper. The engineering section of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment has recently acquired plant for making tube weUs. Well irrigation 
is not as yet practised in Orissa, though a demand for tube wells is now 
arising and the Agricultural Department have posted a well boring 
supervisor to this area. Well irrigation is practised in Chota Nagpur but 
is unimportant. IVherc well irrigation is practised on such an extensive 
scale as it already is in the Patna and Tirhut divisions, the efficiency 
of water lift appliances becomes important and there is an increasing 
demand for iron Persian water wheels. 

Outside the Patna division, the largest area irrigated by tanks lies 
within the Chota Nagpur plateau. The future expanriqn of irrigation 
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ia the province undoubtedly lies with small schemes and. more particularly, 
with wells, the responsibility for which rests with the Agricultural 
Department. The engineering eecdonof that department has recently 
been reorganised and the field work distributed into three sections, 
Korth BUiar, South Bihar and Orissa. The iron Persian wheel is being 
adapted at Sabour to meet local requirements in the way of water lift as 
motor water lift is not considered economical where the capacity of the 
well is less than 12,000 gallons a day. 

River conservancy is confined to the Ganges and is devoted to keeping 
the river open for navigation during the period of low water from October 
to May, 

8. JfORESTRY IN RELATION TO AGRTCULTLTIE. 

7,51 1-,743 acres arc shown in the Season and Crop Report for 1926-27 ns 
under forc.sis. Of this area, only 2,373,633 acres arc under the manage- 
ment of .the Forest Department. The forest areas are situated chiefly 
in tlic Cliota Nagpur division, in the Angnl, Puri and Sambalpur 
districts of Orissa, in the Santal Parganas and in the Champaran district 
of the Tirhut division. 

In 1925-26, grazing was provided in the forests under State manage- 
ment for — 

62,100 buffaloes, 

281,664 cows and bullocks, 

55,980 sheep and goats, 

10 camels, 

10 other nm’mals. 

This is, of coiuse, the merest fraction of the total livestock of the 
province, since the total number of cattle alone in Bihar and Orissa is 
estimated at 21 millions. The value of free grazing or grazmg at reduced 
lutes was, in 1925-26, Rs. 1,09,693. In the same year persons with rights 
in the forests look away forest produce valued at Rs. 1,50,078. The total 
grazing and forest concessions in 1925-26 w'Cre, therefore, valued 
at Rs. 2,69,771. 


9, GENERAL EDUCATION. 

The total expenditure on education at recognised institutions in the 
province in 1925-26 was 103 lakljs of rupees as comi)ared with 114 lakhs 
,in 1920-21 and 63 lakhs in 1912-13. 01 the pjqicnditure in 1926-26, 
37 ‘ GO was contributed by Government, 28 • 60 came from funds of the local 
boards, 19*20 from fees, and 14*70 from other sources such as endowments 
, and private anhscriiitions. The cost per enrolled student was Rs. 10-8-1 1 . 
Tlie average cost per pupil at different types of institutions is stated in 
the table of flgurcs given bdIow% 

In 1920, there was in Bihar and Orissa excluding the Feudatory States 
a population of some 16,766,000 males and 17,239,000 females. Of the 
former 964,288 or 6 * 75 per cent and of the latter 120,091 or 0 * 69 per cent 
were under instruction. i • * 
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Of tlie male pupils aboiit 926,600 \M!re attomling institutions recog- 
nised by the Education Department. In the following table are given 
paiticulais of the institutions for males, scliolnis in attendance and cost 
per head of each pupil : — 


Kind and iiumbor of Inatitutiona 

Number of 
pupils 

Porcentago 
at each In- 
st iluti on 

Cost per 
pnpil 

I University. . 



Bb. a. p. 

D Arts Colleges 

Ksn 

6-33 

277 16 1 

A Professional Colleges .. .. 

887 

0-00 

452 8 6 

130 lljf'h Schools 

35,108 

3*03 

40 4 3 

file Middle Schools 

51,062 

5-34 

20 14 0 

S7,C80*Primary Schools 

801,172 

80*00 

5 0 10 

452 iSpceial Schools 

16,507 

. 

1*61 

87 7 4 

1 


♦Inclodcs 1,007 night sohool’. 


The Umveisity of Patna, wliicb was foimdcdin 1917, is of the examining 
tj'ite. In Bihar and Orissa, as elsewhere, the recommendations of the 
Calcutta University Cominission of 1917 attracted widespread interest 
in edticational circles. The provision of facilities for education up to the 
intermediate standard before the student proceeds to the degree stage 
has taken tlie form of adding in preference to that of two additional 
classes to certain high schools and not by establishing Intermediate 
colleges. 

An important stop in the cdncatioii of the medical and health servioef. 
of the province Avas taken in July 1926, when the Prince of AVales Medical 
College w as opened. The college teadies rtp to the M.B.,B.R. standard and 
a Faculty of Medicine has been added to Patna University. 

The jrolicy of Goverirment in regard to Iri^t schools is to maintain one 
such school in each district in order to set an example to high schools 
onaintained by private agency. At present. Government have 21 such 
schools. All government schools will teach eleinontaiy science and also 
manual training. Dravong is already comprdson-. 

In tliis policy and in other plans for improAing secondniy education, 
the Govenrment receive assistance from the Board of Sccondat)’ 
Education, the chairman of which is the Director of Public Instnrction. 
All educational iirterests, from the uniA'crsity downAAurds, are fully 
represented on the board AV’hidr includes a reprcscntntlA’C of female 
education. The board meets tlu:ec times a year, 

English is taught in 283 of the 616 middle schools. Almost all the 
233 vemacArlar schools arrd most of the 283 English schools are now under 
the control of district boards and municipalities. There is a tendency 
for vernacular schools to develop into English schools. There is a distinct 
cleavage of opinion in regard to this tendency. The demand of public 
men and many experienced teachers is for education in the vernacular 
at least up to the matriculation stage, and in rcspoirso to this demand 


expenments nre being made in using the vernacular as the medium of 
instruction in the upper classes of high schools. Parents on the other 
hand almost invariably desire their children to be taught English as 
soon as possible. 

No hpecific instruction in agriculture has so far been given in secondary 
^schools, but an experiment is about to be triad of attaching to certain 
" schools a garden of about one-quarter of an acre. A teacher from ^ach of 
the selected schools will be sent for a short course of training under the 
supervision of the Director of Agriculture at Sabour. Teachers \vill be 
encouraged to associate the work done in the garden with the teaching 
of other subjects. 

Illiteracy is as great a problem in Bihar and Orissa as in other parts 
of India. The percentage of literates of 20 years of age and over returned 
in the census of 1921 was 12 * 6 for males and 0 ‘ 7 for females. The steps 
that must he taken to improve (he position in regard to males are knowm, 
viz., improvement iu the quality of teaching, the stoppage of w'astage 
after the completion of the first year at the primary school and the 
bringing of the total hoy population under instruction. Aa regards the 
quality of teaching, the pay of teachers in vernacular middle schools 
and in primary schools is very low, ranging as it docs from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 
in a middle school for a certificated teacher to Rs. 6 rising to Rs, 10 for 
an untrained teacher in a primary school. As regards wastage the fact 
that in 1925-2G,seventy-ei^it percent of the pupils in all schools (primary 
and secondary) were in the tw'o lowest classes of the primary schools 
speaks for itself. As regards the third point, there has, it is true, been a 
rapid increase under the present voluntary system in the number of hoys 
attending school — ^some 169,000 in the three years 1923-24 — 1925-26 
but the percentage of hoys of school-going age actually at school is still 
only 39*1. 

T 

An exhaustive investigation into the whole situation in regard to 
prim.'iry education was made by Government in 1926, It was based on 
programmes for the education of eighty per cent of the male school-going 
population submitted by local authorities. Orders were issued separately 
on each programme in accordance with certain general principles as to 
‘the action to he ’taken, chief among which is the abolition as soon as 
possible of the single teacher school and direct management by each district 
board of the immary schools in its area except wdiere really satisfactory 
local committees can he formed. The extea expenditure in carr 3 nng out 
all the programmes was estimated to amount to Rs, 74 lakhs. Eree 
education 'in the lower primary stage woidd cost another Rs. 19^ 
laldis. Owing to the difficulty of finding funds for this heavy increase in 
expenditure, the Goveniment had to decide in 1925 against the 
introduction of any comprehensive scheme of compulsion in rural areas 
although the’ necessary statutory provision for this already exists under 
the provisions of the Act passed in 1919. Certain local bodies are, 
however, anxious to try the experiment of compulsion in limited areas 
and the Government have stated that they will he prepared to consider 
sympathetically any proposals to tliis end, the more especially as such 
experiments should be valuable for future guidance. So far, one rural 
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aiea only has introduced compulsion, the BanM Union in Cuttack It 
is too early yet to draw any concluaons from this experiment. Three 
mor» rur.al areas have begun recently to introduce compulsory piimary 
education, but it is not yet effective. 

In addition to the or^nary primary schools, there were, in 1925-26, 
1,007 night schools for males wth an attendance of 21,701 pupils. 
The co-operative organisation is not specially identified nith the 
movement for adult education, but it is in a special way identified 
with a foru'ard policy in education as it is expected of co-operative banks 
and unions that they shall foster primary education in the areas in which 
they operate. The attention of the local authorities has again been 
drairn b}' the Government, as port of their orders on the 1923 juogrammes 
referred to above, to the advantages to be derived from making block 
grants to tho‘o banks and unions in view of the opportunities which they 
possess through the local co-operative officials for siipernsing the proper 
expenditure of such grants. 

i'cmale education in Bihar and Orissa, as elsewhere, presents very special 
problems and, as tlie figure of literacy returned at the 1921 census all too 
clearly shows, the results so far have been meagre. Moreover, over 
ninety per cent of the 120,091 ^rls who, in 1923-26, attended some place 
of instruction were in primary classes and with Uie wastage prevalent in 
these classes comparatively few of these pupils can be expected to become 
literate. There has been an unfortunate period of actual retrogression in 
the movement for female education in the province from which recovery 
is only now being made. A special enquiry was made into the cause of 
this but no more tangible reason for the dcclmc in the number of girls 
attending educational iuetifculions could be discovered which at no time 
has been large than the complete indifference of both men and women 
to the education of their daughters. However, within the last two years 
the figiures of attendance have risen and now exceed the previous 
maximum which was reached in 1916-16. Expenditure by local boards 
on girls’ schools is also showing an upward tendency and the supply of 
trained teachers, though still for short of the demand, is steadily 
increasing. These are cucom-aging signs, but with an attendance figure 
which still only amounts to 4‘6 of the total number of girls of school-' 
going age in the province, it is obvious tliat almost everything' still 
remains to do. 

10. CO-OPEBATION. 

At the end of 1923, there were 6,608 credit agricultural societies, 86 
of which were on a limited liability basis. The total membership of , 
177,136 gives an average of 27 only for each society. In 1912, there 
were 491 agncultural societies and 39 non-agrioultural societies with 'a 
total membership of 27,207 or an average of 61 persons for each society. ‘ 

The total working capital of the agricultural societies at the end of 
1926 amounted to Bs. 1,62,64,636 : to this amount share capital contri-, 
bated 4'6 per cent and deposits five lakhs or 3'1 per cent of which over, 
three lokhs represented' deposits by members in .their societies. The 
reserve fund amounted to seventeen lakhs or 10' 6 per cent. The bulk 
of the worWng, capital was borrowed from provincial or central banks, 



advances from "whicli at tlie end of the year amounted to Rs. 133 lakhs 
or eighty-two per cent of the total working capital of the societies. The 
amount borrowed from Government was practically negligible, the 
outstandings at the end of the year being only Rs, 114. Fifty-six lakhs 
were given out to members in loans during 1926. The average loan 
worked out to Rs. 32 a head. Thirty per cent of the loans were 
< in relief of debt and only forty-three per cent can be described as given for 
productive puiposes. As much as thirteen per cent was borrowed for 
payment of rent (three rent-paying societies having just been started) 
and four per cent was lent to defray the cost of marriage and other 
ceremonies. 

The movement is especially strong in Sonth Bilrar, around Ranchi 
and in the Cuttack and Puri districts of the Orissa division. It has 
gained no foothold in the Feudatory States. Elsewhere it is fairly well 
represented in every part of the province except in the south part of the 
Chota Nagpiu; division and the Santal Parganas where it is very weak. 

‘ ' Government exercise a general supervision over the movement through 
the Co-operative Department which consists of one registrar, one deputy 
registrar and nine assistant registrars and one chief auditor. The 
actual audit is carried out by the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation 
which is subsidised by Government and employs a staff of seven divisional 
auditors each in charge of a circle and seventy-one local auditors. The 
aim is to audit each society once a year. Test audits are also carried out 
by the nine assistant registrars and the divisional auditors. The clas.si6- 
cation of the 5,403 societies audited in 1926 was as follows : — 


A (model) . . 6 per cent. 

I B (good) . . 16 „ 

C (overage) . . 68 „ 

D (Imd) .. 10*3 „ 

E (hopeless) .. 1’7 „ 

At present there arc 198 guarantee unions to which 1,684 primary 
societies arc affiliated. 

In addition to audit, the federation makes itself responsible for train- 
ing managers, local auditors, inspecting and bank clerics, etc. It employs 
‘ a development office who is responsible for propaganda and the produc- 
tion of the 'Federation Gazette. The federation draws its funds for 
these and other purposes mainly from the societies, but Government 
also j makes a contiibuiion. Tlie federation bolds an annual congress. 

A divisional board has been set up in each of the five civil divisions 
to act as a centre of co-operative activity. On the average, two meetings 
a year arc held for discussions, etc. 

The fifty-eight central banks keep in close touch with the Agricultural 
Department and introduce new and profitable crops — eighteen banks in 
3926 promoted the extension of groundnnt cultivation and fifteen 
interested themselves in the spread of sugarcane cultivation. Ploughs and 
sugarcane crushers arc bought and it has recently been decided on the 
advi(« of the Government Development Board* that these banks can 

board advises Goveriunont on important qnostiona concotning the dopnrtmontB 
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properly take up tlie purchase of manures. Grants are obtained from 
district boards for the development of agriculture and the promotion of 
prlmat}' education. In times of epidemics the banks employ doctors and 
distribute medicines to primary societies. 

At the apex of the credit aide of the movement stands the Provincial 
Bank, which has a worldng capital of Bs. 47 Lakhs and made a prodt of 
over Rs. 40,000 in 1926. It has an overdraft of Es. 2,86,000 with the 
Imperial Bank against govermnent securities. 

Societies formed spcciiicaily for pnichase and sale arc unimportant. 
There arc, however, eighty-four grain storage societies (galas) with a total 
membership of 22,410 which, together with the two central grain banlts 
started at Sambalpur and Bargarh, made a net profit in 1925 of over 
Es. 12,000. Their object is to give loans of paddy to their members at 
reasonable rates and to create n reserve stock of paddy for use in times 
of scarcity and famine. 

There rs only one dairy society — the Mayagnnj Goala Society. It is 
maldng a profit, but its operations arc unimportant. 

11. COMMCKICATIONS AND MARKETING. 

Three main lino railways pass thiongh Bihar and Orisea — the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway in North Bihar, the East Indian in South 
Bilmr and the Bengal Nagpur Railway in Chota Nagpur and Orissa. The 
mileage has increased from niront 3.000 miles in 1911-12 to about 3,600 
at the present time. Recently, lines of great importance to the coal fields 
of the province have been constnictcd or sanctioned for construction — 
notably the Centr.!! India Coal Kelds Railway, the Cliandil Barkakhana 
Cliord, which rvill open up the Karanpura field, and a line bnldng the 
Talcher field to the Bengal Nagpur mrun line to Madras. E-veept in the 
south of the province, whore the Feudatory States have yet to be 
opened up, the railway communications of the province are good, 
when due allowance is m.ide for conditions in the lully tract of CSrota 
Nagpur. 

There are over 28,000 miles of roads, of which 3,600 are metalled and 
21,600 uuinotalled. Local authorities are re.sponBible for some 26,000 
miles of these roads. Tlie Grand Trunk road and the Orissa Trunk road 
.and other arterial comniuuJcations are in charge of the Public Worl» 
Department. The Grand Trunk road is tlie great tlioronghfarc for 
cattle from up-country. 

The district boards spend about one-lliird of their income. The 
Government do not ordinorily make grants to the hoards for public 
worlffl, although such grants arc freely given for the cs^iansion of 
education and of the medical services and for the improvement of 
sanitation. A rough track which is apt to be under water dimng 
the mon-soon if the village site is low lying, or a water course if it 
is not, connects the village with the nearest district bonnl road. 
But during the dry season from Decemher to Jime these traclts arc 
08 a rule quite passahlc for bullock tran^po^t. 

A very large proportion of the foodslnlls, grorm especially in tbo rice 
growing tracts, is consumed locally. Bflinr imports from Nepal and in 
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the Chota Nagpur di^asiou also there is always a net import. The Oiissa. 
division alone has always a surplus. The net export ol foodstuSs is, 
therefore, not large. AA^ereit takes place, the cultivator usually disposes 
of the grain on the threshing floor to a middleman, if he is in a small way. 
It he is a bigger man ox of tlie landlord class, he may both store and 
subsequently market his surplus but very often even the bigger men will 
have disposed of their grain direct to some big exporting agency w’hich 
may be financing them. Each village will usually have one large cultivator 
who stores more grain than he requires and will lend it out if there is 
a shortage of seed at sowing time. 

Among the regular exports, oil-seeds, sugar, tobacco, jute and other 
fibres and lac are the most important. Vegetables and fruit are 
exported to Bengal and the United Provinces and the trade in ghi is 
considerable. 

For the disposal of these products (except fruit and vegetables 
which find their way direct to the railway) as well as for general 
local trade there are 132 principal and 2,461 minor markets which are 
maintained by the landlords or their lessees, the cost being met by toUs 
or a rent charge. The frequency of these markets (thej’ are held once 
or twice a w’eek) and the fact that the cultivator is seldom more than 
from five to six miles from a market and is usually much nearer are 
noteworthy. There is a brisk trade in cattle, especially in bufEalo 
bullocks, at the big cattle fairs. There is also a largo trade in these 
buffalo bullocks between Bihar, where milch buffaloes are kept in great 
numbers, and Chota Nagpur whore the home bred cattle tend to become 
too small for local cultivation requirements OAriug partly to deficiencies 
of bone gromng material in the soil and partly to the pressure of the 
cattle population on the' available grazing areas. There is also a 
considerable export, chiefly to Bengal, of bullocks and cows from Bihar. 

12. LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Piovincial government in Bihar and Orissa is on the same pattern 
at in other Indian provinces. The Governor acting with two* 
Ministers administers the “ transferred ” departments, viz., Education, 
Agriculture, Veterinary, Industries, Co-ojierative Societies, Registration, 
Local Self-Government, Medical, Public Health, Excise, and Roads and 
Buildings. The “ reserved ” subjects are dealt with by the Governor 
acting with two Members of his Executive Council. 

Local self-government in lural areas within the province is 
regulated by the Bihar and Orissa Local Self-Government Act of 1885 
with subsequent amendments and the Village Administration Act 
of 1922.*^ The various local authorities ore (1) district boards, (2) 
local boards and (3) union boards and panchayats tmder the new 
Village Administration Act which are rapidly superseding union 
committees. 

• Bscopt in the Snntal Farganns -where the Bengal Ccrs Act is in force aiirt Sambalpiir 
vhero the Ccntial Pio-rinces Local Salf-Goremmcnt Act is in force. There nio al8o> 
S]jcc{nl anaiigemonts for the local self-gOTommont of the distiiot of Aiigul. 
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U nilcr the firht-mcntioncfl Act, a district board is set up in 18 out of 
each of the 21 districts of the province. These district boards have a 
nia.\'inuini membersliip of dO persons. Three-fourths of the members are 
elected and hold office for three years. Not less than one-third of the 
remainder are required to bo persons who are not salaried servants of 
Goveimnent. The chairmen of all the district boards except those in 
the Chota Nagpur (bvision are elected. Their main duties are in regard 
to education and the Act prescribes that every district board shall bo 
responsible for the maintenance and management of all primary and 
middle schools under public management within the district and also of 
medical relief, roads and bridges, sanitation, water suppl}' and 
vaccination. A district board may also, tutor alia, incut expenditure on 
irrigation works for tlie relief of famine or scarcity, offer rewards for the 
destruction of noxious animals within the district, hold fans and 
exliibitions of cattle, country produce and agricultural implements, 
establish and maintain veterinary dispensaries and veterinary staff, make 
provision for the improved breeding of animals, make grants in aid of 
measures for improsniig agriculture and undertake any other local work 
likely to promote the health, comfort or convcnifiice of the public. The 
road cess, which is fixed annually b)’ each district board, proiidcs about 
fifty per cent of the finance required and Government grants-in-aid about 
twenty-nmo per cent. A board may raise loans for the purpose of carry- 
ing out any of the provisions laid down in the Local Self-Government Act. 
The jirovincial Government exercise a certain amount of supenision 
over the finance, budget cstiouites and the auditing of accounts of 
the district boards and its hands have been much strengthened in 
the last respect by the passing of the Local Fund Audit Act 
in 1925-20. 

Apart from government grants, the income of the boards has remained 
almost stationary for several years and the increased cxpeiiditiirc on 
education and public health — ^tho two subjects in which the boards take 
the keenest interest — ^has boon met largely from government granta and 
partly by incurring less expenditure on communications. 

The local boards are agents of the district boanl. There is one 
local board for each sub-division * of which there arc two to four in each 
district. The members of the local board are tlic members of tlic 
district board elected in the particular sub-division together with 
such number of additional persons not exceeding one-third of the 
elected members ns the local Government may allow. The disUicb 
boards appoint these additional members. Tlic local boards seldom 
contain any officials. They are cntirelj' dependent on the district board 
for fimds. 

Union committees arc elected bodies charged with certain adminis- 
trative duties in a village or group of sullages. These committees are 
agents of the district board and are in charge of less important roads, 
.wells, primary schools, local consers'ancy and sanitation and generally of 

- • Except in tlivco dutiicts m Cholc Nftgpnr nnd in Angul end the Santnl Pargaiios, 
■where there .ire no loosl bond*, and in Ha-Kribigh .ind Mnnbhnm, where there is 
•only ono. 




Imve po<v(»r t« n*.!®** tn'cati-m ; l.ul in nio^t 
fhfir fund'’ rtri' f!*'rivt*fj mttinly from TIwh' commits arc ««»«• 

licujg Mipi^cdctl by tljc «nfm» Iwnwh ron‘«tit«t'*d by the Yillnpo Adinim- 
tirtTJon Act of 1922. Onion l) 0 .ir<l«. nre bodici-, tli*' ^n^ullv•r^ 

of which It(»hl office for throe yenrs*. The mhiununi nnmlM'r of inembors 
M fi.'jcd at t]>rceand the inaxhimro at Ixwiity, Kaoh nrion board, 
<}«bjcct to the control of the district l)o.ardanil to mjcIi nilcx «« the local 
Oovertiincnt may prc.cribe. b onlinarily n'lj'onsjhlo for j'riinnry r<l«ca* 
tion, nwdical aiW, conservancy, sanitation, jxjunds, \\.xl*r supply and 
1111000 roads. The union lionrd may also, xvith the ‘^anetjon of 
OoVonunont, l>c mad** respoti'-ibh* for the luninlononcc of the nlinjje 
police. It may also undertake “ any other local worlc of public mility 
likely to promote the hv.alth, comfort, convenience or luntciud jjrospcrity 
of the piiblio, indiidin;» the dcvclopmetit of nfrricuUnre and villape 
indust-riop......'* (faction 11 (») of Village AdminiMmiion Act.) So far 

this provision has proved of little practical importance. 

The union board may impo®o a tnx upon the ouneT.s and occuiu'ts 
of Imildlngs within Ihe union provided that the amount ass,ts-.i»d on any 
perhou in any one ycai slinll not exceed Kh. 20 and nnv person who iu 
the opinion of the union board is too poor l<» pay the tav may be 
exempted altogether fiom nssc.-sment. The pnicueds of thh tax. of linc.s, 
fees or costa Icided by pnncluiyat.s and contributions from the district 
board are paid into a union fund. In fact, however, union boaids arc 
largely financed by district boards. For the first two years after a union 
board 1ms come into existence, its district board nm-sf ma!;c a auitnblo 
grant in aid and must abo contribute not le-ss (ban the amount of any tax 
imposed by the union board. By the end of I925-2<5, 152 union boards 
had been ctented. Rut , on the whole, they have t.o far been a dbappoinl* 
ment. The members of the union board arc nven-e to imposing tux.st5on 
and the cre,ation of union 1jonTd.s is not popular with district boards 
which take the view' that it is impracticable without crippling their own 
finances to divert to these pmall local area*, more money than wa« 
provions]}' being spent on them. A.s was truly remarked in the Bihar 
and Oriesii Adnniu>tration Report for 192.)-2C : 

"Tlie progress of local self'govcrnment in every unit fiom the 

liighcst to the lowest ivill depend on the willingncKS of the people 

to tax themselves and to devote themselves to the senicc of the 
» pnblic without, remnneration.*’ 

To complete this sketch of local .self-government, it .should be 
mentioned that a certain measure of judicial decentralisation ban lieen 
Attempted by the fonuation of panclinysts with jiowcr to f jictty 
erimiunl and ciidl cases. The area covered by a panchnyat may be the 
whole of the area covered by a union board or it may be any number 
of * eireles * or sub-divisions of the nnion board arcs, The mcmlK’re of 
such panchaynt/5 .are eh^-ted by union boords from among their own 
membfu* and fheir period of office is also linnted to three yc.in-. The 
local Government lia« jiower to direct the e.srab]i?hment of panchayats 
in any area where no union board exists. 
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13. PUBLIC HEALTH AlO) SAOTTATIOH. 

Of tlie epidemic diseases, cholera is the most dreaded especially in the- 
densely populated cli\'ision of Bihar. The mortality rate from cholera 
is 2‘4 m an average (ten-year) mortality rate from all causes of 34*2 
per thousand. The climatic conditions are favourable to the spread of 
the disease for many months in the year and the average mortality from 
this cause is nearly 90,000 annually. A special corps of ten medical 
officers is kept at headquarters for dispatch to epidemic centres and one 
bundled vaccinators are kept in reserve during the danger period which 
lasts from the beginning of April to the end of September. 

As elsen here, fever is the greatest single factor in the mortality rate, 
but it is certain that the proportion of deaths attributed to this cause — 
23‘3 per thousand as against a general mortality rate of 34‘2 per 
thousand — ^is made too high. Eew of the deaths ascribed to fever are 
due to malaria, but should rather be put down to pneumonia, enteric 
fever, phthisis, kala-azar and other fevers. Nevertheless, tliroughout 
the province malarial outbreaks on a serious scale do occur especially 
from March to the beginning of May and again from July to October. 
Quinine tieatments are placed on sale cliiefly through the agency of 
postmasters and, during the epidemic outbreak of 1925-26 in Orissa, 
1,090 lb. of cinchona febrifuge were distributed free. 

In Orissa, diarrhoea and dysentery arc very prevalent and filariasis 
(elephantiasis) is common. The treatment of the latter disease by 
injections of antimony has been found to bo beneficial 
Hookworm is widespread throughout the province. Leprosy is also 
prevalent, but the work of Sir Leonard Bogers and others has resulted 
in definite hope of cure in cases taken early and improvement in more 
advanced cases. Eight leper nsjdnms are maintained and in spite of 
the prejudices of local authorities the treatment of lepers at hospitals 
and dispensarich is increasing — some 5,600 cases being treated in 
1925-26 as compared with 3,700 in 1924-25. Plague is mildly endemic 
in certain jiarts of Bihar and the first quarter of each year shows a 
rise in mortality' from it, with a more marked outbreak every four years 
or so, but on the whole there has been a steady decline in the morta- 
lity from this cause since 1905. 

The average provincial death rate for the period 1915-16 — 1925-26 
is 31 '2 per thousand, but the figures for tlio last three years have been 
markedly below the average : — 

1923-24 1924-25 1923-26 

26-0 29 •! 23-7' 

Up to March 1926, the Public Health Department consisted of fow 
permanent officers only, the Director and three assistant directors in 
charge, respectively of the North Bihar Circle, the South Bihar Circle and 
the Chota Nagpur and Orissa CSrclo. Erom Maxch 1926, the department 
has been much strengthened by the inclusion in it of the following : 

Ten medical officers of health for special duties in cholera and other 
epidcanics. 
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Three medical officers of health for the three important municipali' 

ties of Puri, Gaya and Patna, 

Five school medical officers of health (assistant surgeons). 

Five assistant medical officers of licalth (sub-nssistaut surgeons), 

One lady school medical officer, 

One officer in charge of the Public Health Bureau, 

One chemical analyst, 

One superintendent, vaccine lymph depdt. 

The officer in charge of the public health bureau is aho personal 
assistant to the Director. 

The duties whioh this central Public Health Department undertakes 
will be sufficiently indicated by the titles of the posts. The n8si.stant 
directors ore inspecting officers who spend much of their time touring. 

There is also a central Public Health Engineering Branch w'hich 
prepares schemes for water supply and drainage for l)oth the provincial 
Government and local bodies. Particular attention has recently been 
devoted to the necessity of improving the supply of drinking water in 
rural areas. Capital grants of the following amounts have been allotted 
to district boards : 

1023-24 1021-20 1025-20 

Es. Bs. Ks 

80,700 45,000 3,95,000 

The grants arc made on the basis of a peroontogo of the estimated cost 
of constructing a certain number of now wells in each police station of 
every district. A. sanitary school of instruction is maintained at Gulzat- 
bagh where sanitary and health inspectors oio given elementary training. 

In addition to this central organisation, five district boards have 
adopted the scale of local public health organisation suggested by 
Government, viz . : — 

1 medical officer of health, 

4 sanitary or health in.spectorB, 

12 sanitary gangs. 

Government defrays half tlic cost of such organisation up to Es. 10,000 
in each district. 

But it is not easy to get district boards to rcali^e their responsibilities 
and the percentage of the boards’ expenditure on sanitation to their total 
income shows no tendency to increa.so. In 1924-26, their expenditure 
was 6*70 lakhs or 4 '38 per cent of their total expenditure. 

TJic provision of medical relief in rural areas has jiroved to he a matter 
of great difficulty, but a good deal of progre.«s has now been made by tbe 
district boards (on whom the duty of providing medical relief primarily 
falls) towards tho aim set before them by Government, viz., that there 
should be at least one out-door dispensary wilh a sub-assistant surgeon, 
or an officer of similar qualifications, in charge in each of the 639 
thanas or police stations in tho province. So far, 476 such dispensaries 
have been established at’ ■which treatment for the commoner illnesses 
and injuries i.s obtainable. But only 19 of these dispensaries arc in 
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charge of Government sub-assistant surgeons. The rest are stafled by 
medical officers recruited by the district boards. !Por the year ending 
31st December 1925, 3,442,894 patients were treated in these dispensaries. 
But, as yet, only a comparatively small proportion of the rural popula- 
tion has ns yet reasonable access to medical relief, ns the fact that 
one dispensary has at present to serve an area of 194 square milps 
and 77,133 people only too clearly shows. Special medical facilities 
for women (in particular the provision of trained midwives) in rural 
districts are still unfortunately almost entirely absent. 

There is some tendency for local bodies to establish dispensaries in 
which the indigenous systems of medicine are practised ; at present, it 
IS the policy of Government to earmark its grants in aid of dispensaries 
for those at which the western system of medicine (allopathic) is 
practised. These grants in aid have been on a considerable scale and are 
being continued. Up to March 1925, 3f lakhs recurring and 12| lakhs 
non-recurring had been distributed among the district boards and, in 
1925-26, a further sum of 2| laklis recurring and 3^ lakhs non-recurring 
was distributed. 

The higher forms of medical and surgical aid are provided by hospitals 
at district and sub-divisional head-quarters under the management 
cither of the municipality or of the district board. These, unbkethe 
dispensaries, contain wards for the reception of in-patients. They are 
chiefly stafled by government assistant surgeons whose pay is borne 
by Government. 

In urban areas, there are importent hospitals including a large hospital 
for women at Patna. There are also special hospitals for women at 
Gaya and Bettaah in charge of doctors belonging to the ‘Women’s 
Medical Service. But these institutions can contnbnte but little to the 
medical relief of the rural population. 

A great advance has recently been made in the facilities for medical 
education available in the province by the establishment of the Prince 
of Wales Medical CoUege at the Patna General Hospital. The college 
is affiliated to the University of Patna and students con obtain the degree 
of M.B., B.S. The first year class was opened in July, 1926. This new 
college has first class eqmpment, and should be a most important factor 
in providing trained medical men for the country side. In addition, the 
province maintains two medical schools for the training of sub-assistant 
surgeons. One of these is at Outtnek in Orissa and tlie second is now at 
Darbhaugii in Bihar (where it was moved from Patna in 1925 in order 
to make room for the now medical college). . 
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Mr. }. HENRY, Lohat Sugar Works, Lohat. 

Rcptles t% the Questionnaire. 

Question l.— Research.—! have no siiggostions to wake, but would 
cinphnsibo the importance of the woik being done by the Sugar Bureau, 
and the Coimlialorc Cane Station. This district has grown large 
quantiticb of sng.areano fiom time imincmoiinl, but tlio local Bhoorli 
cane has deteriorated badly even in lire twenty-five jears of my 
personal exnoriciicc. In the last few' years, the Coimbatore canes have 
been introduced and nic rapidly to king the place of the Bhoorli. It 
has boon found in the j).nsl that new e.'tncs linvo a tendency to develop 
disease and to bo more subjeet to pesis after a few years in these 
parts, and T think it most important that constant expciimenis shouirl 
be made, and new varieties be tested constantly, to replace Co, 
210 and 213, sliould need arise. Invaluable work lias been done, but 
a new start may have to be made, if tbeso vanes go off. 

Question 3,— Demonstration and PROPAnANp\,~-My experience is that 
nothing does much permanent good but slow and conlinucd demons- 
tration over morr> than one season, with the work done on the ryots' 
own lands and by tbeir own people. T deal very hugely with con- 
servative and backward cultivators, who are apt to ti'oat sitch things 
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as field demonstrations as shows, and who will listen politely to men 
sent by the Agricultural Department but rarely act on their advice 
after they have gone. I have found that the best way to introduce 
new seeds or new methods is to induce intelligent jnen of good standing, 
who are not of such high position as to be out of touch with the 
villagers, to test the new seeds or methods on a working scale in their 
own lands. Even then for the fiist >ear or two, I find that theii 
efforts are looked on with suspicion, but if after two or three seasons 
the experiments show any great success and particularly if no extra 
expenditure is involved, the ordinary cultivator will take them up. 

The histoiy of the Co. canes in this district is a case in'" 
point. Over four years ago, I got a small supply of seed cane from 
Fusa and gicw some foui acres of excellent cane which I showed to 
hundicds of r^ots tVhen the planting time came I tried hard to get the 
seed taken up and ever} where the men pr.iiscd the cane, but each had 
a fantastic reason for not gi owing it himself In the end 1 got it 
planted in vaiious 'ullages by men in my own employment, and by one 
gentleman of good position, and education. The cane did splendidly 
everywhere and, in the third year, a few of the more adventurous of 
the ordinary rj’ots tiled it with success. We arc now starting to 
harvest the fouitli year crop, and within about a five-mile radius of 
here the cane is about seventy-five per cent Co. varieties, and 
there is a considerable aiea in small patches all over the district, 
while next year the ordinary Bhoorli cane will be less than half of 
the total planted all over Noith Daibhanga 

It should be noted that we had four seasons without any very un- 
favourable conditions and if for any reason, the cane had been damaged 
by any agency the whole thing would have failed 

As it is, only a very small number of men plant the cane in rows, 
plant the right amount of seed, or indeed treat it in anj way differently 
to theii old Bhoorli cane. 

Question 4 — Aomixistratiok. — ( e) (i) The Agricultural Service has 
not touched the ordinary ryot of this ncighbouihood, who uses all the 
methods of his ancestois This conveys no reflection on the efficiency 
of the officers but it woifld take many more men than the department 
has to make any impression at all. 

The Veterinary Sen ice has made itself moie felt, and the villagers 
are now beginning to undei stand and appiecinte the efforts of the 
touring officers who treat cattle and inoculate them against disease. 
The prejudice against inoculation is, I think, gradually dpug out. The 
main objectors now aie ceitain old fashioned Biahmins. 

(ii) and (iii) A good deal could still be done with regard to roads 
and light lines. The Bengal ‘ and North-Western Kailway has an 
efficient service, but a good deal remains to be done in improving the 
means by which country produce is got to the railway stations. My 
company has laid a tramway twelve miles in length from Sokri station 
to bring in sugarcane, and this line is idle for eight months in the year. 
The Kyam Sugar Company has a somewhat similar line. Both com- 
panies had to overcome very considerable opposition when the matter 
was before the district boaid, and have had to agree to very prohibitive 
terms. Being private lines, it wonid be illegal to carry goods 'for the 
public. * • 

There are, in my opinion, places where lines such as ours would 
be invaluable to the ryots to bring their produce to the railway and 
could be run without loss by public bodies. 

Mr, J. Henry, 
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Question 5. — ^Fikance. — (a) The co-operntivo credit Bocietics are the 
best way of financing tho ryots. They should not only find the money 
but should in time tench tho ryots thrift and proper business methods. 

(6) I think Government iaecavi is useful in cmcrgoncies, such as 
drought or flood, but I do not think it suitable for ordinary agricultural 
touiporary loaus. 

Qoestion^ 6. — Agricultuiial Indebtedness. — (a) The main causes of 
debt are crop failure, litigation, extravagance over ceremonies, and 
sometimes a man gets into debt through buying more land. 

Tho only source of credit is the cultivator’s land, on uhich he can 
raise money from the local monoj'lcndcr, or from bis co-operative 
credit society. 

Tho reasons preventing payment aie the same ns the reasons for 
getting into debt, with u'-ury to add to his trouble. _ I think it is 
piobable that about seventy-five per cent of the cultivators in this 
pait are in debt and most of them will never be out of debt. The 
village moneylender rarely seizes a man’s land for debt, or indeed 
harasses him actively in any A\ay, unless a quarrel arises: but tho 
debt goes on, the ryot pays rcgtdaily all he tan aftoid. and the debt 
' gets no less, while the moneylender keeps complicated accounts of 
ftesh advances, interest, compound interest, and refunds 

(e) To limit the light of mortgage or sale will merely spoil the 
cultivator's credit, by taking away the only security he can offer a 
ei editor. 

Question 7.— FnAOMEMATiON op Holdings.— («) I see no means of 
slopping this. 

” (b) The customs regarding succession arc bound up with the whole 

social system in the villages. Every son gets his share of the land. 

(c) I do not think much would bo gained by legislation. 

Question 8. — IiiniGATiON. — There is practically no irrigation in 
Korth Darbhanga, c.\cept for growing rico in the rains. 

The diflicultics arc that in lime of drought, when water is most 
wanted, the wells and tanks have to be kept for drinking water for 
cattle, as well as for human beings, and arc apt to dry up, while our 
local streams arc dangerous fiom flood in tho inins and go down almost 
to nothing for tho rest of tho year. 

I believe a good deal could be done by means of wells out in tho 
fields. A well costing a cultivator about five hundred rupees would 
probably save tho crops of about three acres. It is largely a question 
of finance. Landlords could help by making it easy to dig wells and 
tanks. 

Embankments arc very dangerous, how’cvcr iiscful in droughts. 

Question 0.— Soils. — (a) (iii) Wo arc subject in disastrous floods, 
and the question is complicated by vested rights in old standing bunds. 
This is a declared district under tho Embankments Act with the 
icsult that new' bunds cannot be made without permission or old 
bitn/i$ enlarged. We nro; however, at tho mercy of conditions in Nepal, 
and after heavy rain in tho adjacent hills the floods come to our 
light alluvial soil like water thrown along sand from a bucket; it may 
follow the course made by former buckets or it may not. The only 
safe principle is to have as few obstructions ns possible. 

Erosion by local rain water is well understood by the rj'ot, who 
works small sclf-eoninincd plots ns a rule. 

(6) (i) I took over some twenty acres of land round our factory 
somo seven years ago. It was then in one unbroken stretch, full of 

a2 
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roots of coarse grass and so poor that no useful return could be got. 
^ P'*** urnins lound and acioss it, used giccn manure and the 
mud filtered from the sugarcane juice, and u-orked the land on the 
following rotation — 

Sugarcane in the giound— a jear and a quaitcr. 

Fallow — half a jcai. 

Oats — ^lialf a year. 

Fallow — halt a jear. 

Then stait preparation for cane again. The land is noiv ijistinctly 
good, and snoiild be first class in n fow more years. 

(c) The land lound here is cultivated to the last ncic. 

FuKTiiiiSEas — (o) Enormous use could be made of 
fertilisers, but it is a question of finance. The rjot has to get the 
quickest return with the least expenditure. The only inanuio used on 
any large scale is the ashes from the household fires and the small 
proportion of cattlcdung which is not used ns fuel. 

(c) I am anxious to get our canc-giouing ryots to accept feytilisers 
■such _ns ammonium sulphate or nitintc of soda at tho time of 
planting, repajang tho cost price, interest fiee, when they soli us the 
cane. I hope to get a few men to do this this j car, hut am afraid that 
very few are cntcrpiising enough to agicc. 

(d) 1 know of none anywhere near here. 

(e) I have made an expensive experiment this year with nitrate of 
■soda over some ten acres of sugarcane, by nltoinate belts manured 
and untuanured, and hare had the same thing done in the fields of 
several ryots. The crop will be checked carefully and the full results 
known in March, when I will send them in if icquirod.^ 

(/) I sec no way of stopping this disastrous practice. AVood fii"! 
is out of the question, ns the district is ahendy being rapidly denuded 
-of trees, and coal and compounds of coal have to be transported too far 
to bo economical. 

Great loss is also caused by sending away all the cattle bones. 
Thousands of maumlx of cattle bones arc sent from Bnkii station 
alone. 

Question 12 — Cultivition.— (i) My impicssion is that tho ryot, 
after long ycais, has ani\od nt a soit of point of stability, i.e., he 
■has small ploughs, bad bullocks often inferior seed, uses little manure, 
lind usually goes in for a lolation which will give one crop after anothci 
as quickly ns possible. In this way he gets n poor return, but tJie 
return remains constant and the land does not deteriorate. 

(li) His rotation is usually designed to give him a return -os eaily 
as possible, as he is alwa>s short of ready money. Ho_ would un- 
doubtedly get a laigct rctuin oser a number of crops if he would 
occasionally rest the land by keeping it fallow, but the pressing need 
for money as quickly as possible over comes other considerations. 

Question 13.— Crop Photfction, Internal and External.— Practi- 
cally no measures are taken for, the protection of crops against pests. 
If borer attacks the cane, or caterpillars the labt, it is just endiircd 
Both these pests have done meat damage in the past jear. Borer- 
damaged cane is used for seed for the coining j'ear by many lyots. 

ilfr. J, Henry. ~ 

*Ifote euhacguenlly aupp1i‘’<l hy uilnf’s : — Yit-ld from land treated with nitrate 
of soda 000 mounds of sugarcane per aere; from untreated land, 660 maunds 
per acre. I can give no figure for the lands treated bv ryots as they miveil tl’o 
outturn of the plots, but I saw the ciops Iiefore harvest and can say that 
tho good result was apparent to the eye. 
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QuESTiOir 14 — ^Impixmekts. — The implements used in - North Dar- 
iibanga are practically all the same as hare been used for centuries. 
Improved implements are almost unknown among the ordinary cul- 
tivators. 

Co-operative credit societies can help tu popularise new iinpleincnls 
and arc the best channel, but the bullock iu these parts is so small 
and weak that it will bo necossarj- to iinpiove the breed before they 
-can be expected to pull most of the improved ploughs I ha\e seen. 
I know no district where the cattle arc so poor. 

QuEStios 20. — ^I.\KKETiKa. — Communications have a lot to do with 
this. Hjots living a long w-ay from the railway hn\c to bo content 
with much worse prices for their produce, and depend largely on the 
wisits of travelling agents, who buy ns cheaply ns they can and hn\c 
little competition. Thus, I am informed that the picscnl prices of 
the new paddy, vary as follows:— In Bhaduar village, about ten miles 
from a lailway station, the ryot is selling at about thirteen and a half 
Mcn to the rupee. In Bclahi about six miles from the railway 
station, the rate is tl.irlceu In Madhnbani town, on the rail- 

way line, it is obout twelve fuis. 

Tim cultivator ten miles out gets some five and a half annas leas per 
i/Miimt, and there are many places more than double that distance out. 

This is a densely populated district. Light tramways would be a 
great help and should pay well as feeders to the Bengal and North- 
Weslorn Jlailwny. Tlioy should run north and south ns far ns possible, 
to avoid crossing the floodway. I believe, for instance, that a light 
lino from Khutnuna to Jhnnjharporc would he a success in cv crj w n.v . 

As mentioned in my reply to Question 4. wc have a light lino for 
>our cane. This line enables us to take about 1,50,000 viaund-. 
of sugarcane which it would ofhervri.‘-c be very difficult to 
^transpoil, hut we had great difficulty in getting the terms arranged 
•with the district board Eventually wc had to agree to pav one anna 
per ton royalty, and also undertake all the repniis not only to our 
lino, Tjut to the cart and carriage i-ond alongside which it runs. We 
pointed out in vain that wc were saving the road from heavy e.art traffic 
for w-hicli the board would hav'c to mend the roads, and lhat wc were 
-caTEjing ihe road cess payeis’ produce to its market This line could 
carry all sorts of pioduce, and ben boon to the ryots, but we arc not 
a public enn-ying <*orapnny and our line lies idle for eiglit montlis. 

It is obvious lhat anything that increases the cost of tidnspoit 
miust reduce flic price we can pay the ryot for his cane. 

QtTESTiox 22 — Cn-oPEUVTrox.— A great deal has been done and the 
Central Bank_ which I know best ha«> a good record, but there are 
many difficulties. But^ for the work done by n few public spirited 
gentlemen in Madbnbani in cheeking and controlling accounts, and hut 
for the nudif and supervision of the Government stall, the m.ijority 
of the societies would bnnknipt themselves in n shoit time. The 
average society is very far from the point where it would ho safe fo 
let it control its own finance, I am not in favour of tlic nmltiplien- 
tion of societies _ for diflcrcnf objects, and would prefer to cnebtirage 
the existing agi iciillural oiodit societies to expantl and make lliem- 
wlves useful in the yariotis diieetions indicated in tlio CJucstionnairc. 
Our present diffieultics arc due to^thc lack of responsibility shown 
by the headmen and pnnrhn^ in societies and the tendency to conceal 
outside Jiabilitie.i, T fe.ir it is not nnknnw'n Tor the head pnitrli of 
a society which never defaults in ifs instalments, to pav the shares 
<61 many membeis from his owm pocket, and take bonds from them 
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privately at much higher interest rates. I am a strong believer in the 
co-operative, credit societies and believe that for all such pin poses as 
the introduction of now seeds, education in better methods, and in a 
number of other ways, they arc the best channels by nhich to reach 
the ordinal y villagers, but I do not think that it is in the interests of 
the societies themselves to pretend that any large proportion of them 
could be trusted to do ivitliont the closest supervision in every direc- 
tion. Thcie must be close association botivccn such Government 
departments as the Agricultural, Veterinary and Co-operative, if the 
latter is to develop anj thing like its full usefulness. 


Oral Evidence. 

Ct,021. Tht Chairman : Hr. Henry, you arc in the Lohat Sugar 
Works ?— Yes. 

Gt,9S2. What exactly is your own position 1—1 am Cane Manager r 
I am responsible for the cane supply of the two factoiies we run. 

01,023 Will >ou tell us the sources from which cane is obtained? — 
About nine-tenths of our cane is pin chased diicct from small gioiveis 
for cash, with a vciy small amount foi which we pay in advance. Wo 
purchase it at wnjsido railway stations and depots; that is nine- 
tenths of our supply. 

04.024. Is the small cultivator paid by weight? — Yes, he is paid by 
weight. 

04.025. Ho is not paid on quality?— No. 

04,020. That means that he has no cncouiagcmcnt to grow cane of 
the highest possible value 1 — Wo would verj much like to do that, 
but dealing with tho small rj’ot ns we do, it is practically impossible, 
ar it would mean holding up all payments until the sucrose value 
was determined; wo have to pay cash, and we find tliat the ryot must 
know what ho is getting, tc 

04.027. How long docs it take to determine the sucrose value?— If 
you mean that wo should pay dificrent rates to different people, the 
cane is nil mixed In the majority of cases, perhaps one man will 
bring one onit-load in a day. 

04.028. Is there any leal icason why he -should not bq paid on the 
sucrose value of that particular load? — ^That is _ impossible, because 
wo buy perhaps a hundred cart-loads at one railway station, which 
is loaded say into ten railway wagons and sent into our mills ; it would 
be impossible to keep them separate. 

04,020. The cultivators from whom you are buying cultivate in too 
small plots? — One mon may give me ten cart-loads in a year; the 
average man’s supply would probably' bo fifteen vtaund^ out of a total 
of seventeen thousand matinds a day. If the ryot would conssnt to any 
sidicnie by which ho could be paid afterwards, when the sucrose wsm 
decided, w e could do so ; but lie would certainly put tho cane through 
a bullock mill^thc moment he heard of it. He would require a great 
deal of education before he would do that. 

04.030. On page 2, jou tell us about your cxpericnco in the matter 
of demonstration and propaganda, and yoii pqint out that tho cultivator 
is not very ready to adopt improved varieties? — He is very slow; it 
is the most difficult task to get him to do anything at all. 

04.031. "What is the percentage of increase in yield as between the 
local variety of cane and the improved varieties ?—Oei tainly sixty 
to seventy per cent. 

Mr. J, Senry. 
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64,932. The Commission has been told by many witnesses that, 
provided an improved typo of cane promises a sufficiently high per- 
centage of advantage, the cultivator, as a rule, is ready enough to 
adopt it. Can you account for his conservatism in this particular 
case? — Ho has now discovered the value of impiovcd varieties, and 
the area under them is doubling itself every year. I stated it in my 
note. The history of the thing was thi*.: I had onlj' vciy small 
•supplies j in the first year lhe 5 ' absolutelj’ refused to look at it; in the 
second year I got a few of my own employees and one or two better 
class men to grow the c-anc; in the third year a few moie ryots took 
io it and in the fourth year about fifteen hundred acres were under 
'Cultivation. 

64,033. I was eoneerned lo discover whether thcic had been any 
previous disappointment to account for the disinclination of the 
ryots ? — ^No ; 1 do not think so. 

64.934. Tn answer to Question 4, under the heading Administration, 
you say: "The Agricultuial Seiwicc has not touched the ordinary 
ryot of this noighbourhood ". Do you regard that ns a criticism of 
the Agricultural Sen ice? — T regard it ns n criticism of the strength 
of the Agricultural Service, not of the efficiency of the pcisonncl. 

C],935. Profrigor Gononler •. Have you any sugpestion .as to how 
the department can be improved? — Only by increasing the number of 
men. I do not suppose one per cent of the ryots whom I have oppor- 
tunities to deal uith have ever met nn Agricultural Dcpaitmcnt man. 
The population is between 900 and 1,000 to the square mile and I 
cover several hundred square miles. 

01,9.30, Thr Chairinait : On page 2 ajjniu. you nic dealing with your 
■own expel ionce in the mutter of laying down a light railway and 
you sav : " Being private lines, it would be illegal to carry goods for 
the public Did you attempt to obtain a license or whatever the 
necessary authority may be ? — Wc tiicd to float a public company 
under the Act for light lines. The iimtter went up to the Railway 
Board at Simla and wo found that the capital involved to comply 
with their requirements would bo enormous. 

64,937. Assuming for n moment that you were allowed by law to 
carry on the business, would these rails that you have laid down and 
the rolling stock that you have purchased bo capable of carrying all 
the year round? — ^Thcy would cnrrj' goods all the year round except 
when there wore floods. But, Bpc.aking of normal time.s, we can carry 
goods but not passengers. 

64.935. Finally the district board drove a hard bargain and insisted 
upon a roj-alty?— We have to pay the whole expenso of keeping the 
road in order and pay a royalty as well. 

64.939. That is because you tiso the district board’s ordinary road ? — 
Wo are allowed to keep a lino eight feet wide on the flank of the 
district board road. 

64.940. Sir licnrp Lawicncex You are allowed to lay your private 
line ?— Yes, on condition of paying a royalty of an nnna a ton on every- 
thing we carry and keeping the whole of their road protoclcd against 
any. damage ; that is. doing cart and carriage road repairs. 

64.941. The Chairman : Is it the position Hint by law no individual 
-or private corporation is allowed to carry goods for the public? — ^Tho 
local authority would like us lo carry on. It is only the law that stands 
in the way. In fact, the district boaid’s chief objection lo us is 
that we only carry goods for our own mills and not for the public. 
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64,942 Dealing w ith the question of irrigation, j ou say : “ A welf 
costing a cultivator about Us. 500 would probably save the crops of 
about tlnee acres That is as far ns a bad season goes?— Yes. 

64.943. What do jou think that that 11611, costing Bs. 600, would 
be worth in a season of normal monsoon? — I think there is always a. 
time when irrigation is necessary in eiery district. 

61.944. Have you any actual expeiience of the advantage which well 
irrigation gives? — have no personal experience. I know one man, 
an Indian, living about fii c miles from me who has done this and he- 
informs me that the lesnlts have been very good indeed. 

64.945. Has he introduced a new ciop ?— No; he works on all kinds, 
of country crops. 

64.946. Has he ever told jou what the increase in his outturn has. 
been 7 — I doubt if he keeps actual figuies; they never do it. 

64 947. How about lift irrigation from the rivers ? — There are very- 
few permanent streams and I think they would only touch a very 
small portion unless you had channels to carry and distribute the 
uatcr to the fields. 

64.948. Have j’ou ever tried to persuade the cultivator to accept 
fcitiliseis^ in part payment for their cane? — started last year and 
I am trying to do it. The most I hope to get taken in that way is 
about ten tons. 

64.949. And, in addition, you have the idea of persuading the 
cultivators to take fertiliseis at the planting time and repay the cost 
price, interest free, when they sell the cane? — ^That is what I was 
lefeiring to just now. Hy idea is to get them at the time of planting 
to accept ammonium sulphate or nih'atc of soda and to realise the 
price when they sell us the cane. 

64,930. You dock the i alue off the price of the cane ?— Yes, when 
they give us the cane. 

64.951. On page 4 you give your view as to the causes which have 
reduced the fertility of the soil to perhaps the minimum possible 
point. If I understand you aright, you regard the debt of the ryot 
as the principal cause for that tendency? — 1 think so. I think it is 
more a question of money j he must get his money quickly. 

64.952. Largely because he is in debt?— Yes; the oidinary small man 
is almost always in debt. 

64.953. I gather from your note that you attach importance to im- 
pioved communications in relation to maiketing? — Yes_ 

64.954. Are you familiar with the affairs of the local district board ? — 
Yes; I have been on the hoaid for the last twenty years 

64.955. Is.it within the financial caiiacity of the board to keep the- 
loads in proper order? — ^I think, consideiing that they are only clay 
loads and unmetalled, they are faiily well kept. I think more feeder 
roads might be made and thej' arc improving in that respect 

64,956 Is any new metalling going on in your district?— Very little. • 
The metalling helps the fast traffic. There is never any metalling for 
agricultural produce anywhere. 

64,957. How do you fix the pi ice the, cultivator gets for, his sugar- 
cane ?— 'We fix the price, or rather mj company fixes the price, simply 
by the price of sugar. The basic piice we give is in proportion to the- 
price of siigai. If sugar is at- its ordinary price, half its price in 
annas is approximately the price of suga'cane That is, if sugar is 
twelve rupees a vmxitul the price of cane w-ill be approximately six: 
annas. 

I/r .7. JIdirt/, 
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64,958. Arc you in competition n*ith other mills for the cane that 
you buy?— No. 

64.960. -So that the cultivator has no market other than your own 
self?— Wc compote with the bullock mills. If our price is not a fair 
one ho can make his gtir and sell in the local market. 

64,060. By that means ho can lest the price / — Yes ; and a certain 
proportion of the sugarcane goc.s to the bullock milU. 

04.961. Have you ever heard the suggestion to limit the number 
of factories in the district? — Of central factories, yes: I heard tlie 
proposal. 

64.962. You think a scheme of that sort would be to the advantage 
<of the ryot I — I think it is necessary. For instance, suppose a factory 
starts up close to oui's we may have under-cutting prices or rather 
paying high prices. I think one fnetoiy or both will have to close 
‘down in a very short time and that will certainly not be to the advnn- 
itagc of the lyot. 

64,063. On pages 5 and 6 }'ou deni with the question of co-opera- 
<tion. Have you had close personal experience of these cicdit 
•societies? — ^Yes, 1 have been an honorary' organiser for a number of 
years, and I am at present vico-cliainnnn of a Central Bank 

64,964. "What exactly is an honorary organiser ?— An honorary 
organiser is a private individual who gives his aid in organising 
rsociotios in his neighbourhood. I believe he is gazetted in Government 
lists as such; I nra not sure, 

64,966. You organise piimary societies ?— Yes, in my neighbourhood. 

64.966. How many primary societies have you assisted in organising 1 
— ^Personally, perhaps fifteen or twenty. 

64.967. Have you watched their after-careers ? — Yes. 

64.968. Have they been wcll-niannged on the uholc ? — ^Thc first ones 
T started were well-managed ; I was then in charge of a znmindari; I 
looked after them personally while I was in the place of their landlord 
as well as their honorary organiser. As long ns I was in the place of 
their landlord they worked well Since I came nwny and took my 
•present position two of them have been liquidated. 

64.969. Of the fifteen or twenty societies that you helped to organise, 
how many are now fit to manage their own affairs through their own. 
elected committee ?— I do not think I know any primary society which 
I consider fit to manage its own affairs without close supervision. 

04.970. Have there been any cases of malfeasance on the part of 
dificers of theno societies ?— Yes. All the societies in our neighbourhood 
arc grouped under a Central Bank. 

_ 64,971. T see it is your ■view that, for a long time to come, stJper- 
vision and reliable audit will have to bo provided from above? — ^That 
will be absolutely necessary in my opinion. 

64,072, The Jfnja of Parlakimed ! : Have you experimented to see 
after what period the sugarcane begins to lose its sucrose content? — 
'Our cxporionco is that you can begin to work about the beginning of 
December; the curve of purity and sucrose lisos probably till about 
March; I should think the end of April is about the last economic time 
■for working. 

_ 64,973. And after it is cut, for how long can it bo said to remain 
■without deterioration ?— I think after 48 hours it begins to detorioratc. 
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G4,!)74. Hnvc j’oii had actual cxpciimcnts conducted aa to that? — 
I cannot give you the figures off-hand but we arc constantly watching; 
that. 

04,075. Have you a suificiont cane supply at present for your 
tcqiiiicincnts ? — lio: fat the last four or five j'cnrs ue could hnvc taken 
all that could he offered, and more. 

04,070. What is the extent to which your jurisdiction extends 1— My 
company has (wo mills, one at Lohat and one at Siipaiil in Bhagalpur 
district. We take aliout seventeen thousand tnaundit of cane in a day. 

04,077. What is your annual output of sugar? — Approximately one 
lakh of sugar in a good season. 

0>,078 Whnt sort of sugar do you make? — ^Light brown sugar,, 
fairly white, not first class white sugar. 

04,070. You have no difliculty in selling it, I suppose 1 — It is sold by 
brokers ; 1 believe most of it goes to the Punjab. 

04,080. Is any consumed in Bengal? — It is sold all over India, but 
I think the bulk of it goes to the Punjab. I hnvc nothing to do with, 
the sales; the sales arc handled by brokers. 

04.051. Do'yoii niako an.v concession to ryots rcqiiiiing laigc quan- 
tities of setts from you ? — The only help I have ever given is in getting 
out these Pusa canes, and there we give them every possible help. 

61.052. Whnt is the nntuic of the help? — We give it on the same- 
terms on which I suggested the giving out of manure; that is to say, 
we giv c out these canes and realise the cost price of the cane, without 
inteicst, the following year when the cane is grown. That has been 
done in order to intioduce these superior canes. 

64,083. Have you tried to grow beet sugar ?■— 1 tried beet sugar once 
about five ycnis ago but I found it would not keep; it started drying 
up. It was planted about October or November; it ripens in our 
district in about February and March, just at the time when the west 
winds are on, and it is just at the time of the sugarcane, so that it 
was useless for us. If it had kept good after the sugarcane was 
finished it would have been a working proposition, probably. 

61,934. Given the irrigation facilities, would it not have worked 
satisfactorily? — I do not think it will keep after is ripens in this 
district. I only made one experiment; it ripens just as the hot weather 
starts. 

64.985. You manufacture sugar from jaggery also, do you not? — 
No, of late years we have only made sugar direct from the cane. 

64.986. Hoes it pay bettor to manufacture direct from the cane? — 
Yes, it is uneconomic for the cultivators to put it through inefficient 
bullock mills and sell the result to us rather than sell the cane to ns 
and allow us to use efficient machinery. 

04.987. Would you take any sugarcane from other parts of the Pro- 
vince? — ^No, it would not be possible; it cannot bo crushed after a 
journey of more than 24 hours ; on account of the dryage of the cane 
and loss of purity a journey of more than 24 hours is not economical. 

64.988. Sir Jame^ MacKenna: What area is there under Pusa canes 
in the tract in which you buy ?— About fifteen hundred acres this year, 
as far ns I can judge. 

64.989. Do you buy these canes separately or give a premium for- 
them ?— No. 

3fr. 7. Henry. 
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64.990. Any advantage that the cultivator gets from the cane, I 
■take it, is in the inei cased o\itturn 1— Yes; when these ennes come to 
9)e really half or inoj e than half of our outturn, and if, as we hope, 
that gives us an increased outturn of sugar, we could of course then 
.aiford to pay a better price for the cane. 

84.991. You would have some idea then of the sucrose content? — 
Yes; we know the sucrose content now. It is not a bufTicicnt quantity 
to affect the gross outturn of our mills. 

64,092. Vrofetfor Gangulcei Do you grow mostly Coimbatore canes 
on your estate? — grow practically no canes; I buy from tho ryots. 
These canes, the introduction of whieh I have just been telling about, 
are Pusa canes. 

64.993. You distribute seedlings to tho ryots 7— We have distributed 
tecdlings of the Coimbatore canes. 

64.991. Do you distribute fertilisers 7— I am trying to introduce that 
mow; so far 1 have not succeeded. 

61.993. Of tho two fertilisers, sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of 
soda, which would you. prefer for sugarcane? — I am not prepared to 
^er an opinion. 

64.996. You say you desire to distribute fertilisers; what fertilisers 
lhave you in mind?— The fertiliser with whieh I experimented last 
year was nitrate of soda and I got extremely good results ; I am thinking 
of introducing a few tons; I do not hope to get more than ten tons 
taken up, but I am thinking of giving that out as the ryots have seen 
it tested. 

61.997. Oilcakes ?~With oilcake much more bulk is required; it is 
very good, but I think il is probably more expensive at tho rates 
'Which I should have to pay, 

01.999. At what lime do you distribute the seeds and fertilisers to 
tho ryots?— I give the seeds out nt the time of planting; I charge 
them the rate at which I buy and I allow them to pay tho prico when 
they give their next crop of cane. 

64.999, You do not charge iutcrost? — I charge no interest. 

63.000. Is it your experience (hat gur consumption is increasing, 
decreasing or at a standstill ? — I do not notice much difference in the 
lost few years, hut I have no statistics to give. 

65.001. Is tho co-operative movement making any headway in your 
district? — ^Yes, I think it is; the number of sooictics is iucroiising, and 
1 think they are improving in their methods, but they require the 
very closest supervision. 

05.002. You said tho number of co-operative societies is increasing ? 
—Primary societies. 

65.003. Have you ony experience with regard to tho quality of these 
•primary societies ?— Well, they arc audited and classined every year 
by the auditors who come round, and they iluctnato. Our oxporieneo 
Is that nu "A" closs society is practically never hoard of in our ports ; 
thevo arc a few of class; the bulk are probably “B” and "^0". 

05,001. I take it you come into contact freely with tho ryots round 
about j'ou ?— Yes, I meet them constantly. 

05,005. You meet ryots who nro members of a primary co-operntive 
society and otheis who are not; linve you noticed any change in the 
’outlook?— No, I am afraid I cannot say I have noticed any change. 
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65,008. You do not lend any money to your ryots?— My company 
give advances about three months before the season starts, 'without 
interest, and realise it on the price of the cane. When cane to be 
delivered in December and January is half grown, say in July and 
August, 'we give out advances. 

05 . 007 . So that you give advances, seeds and fertilisers, ns the case 
may be?— Yes, we are willing to give fertilisers; I cannot claim to 
have done it. 

6 0. 008 . On condition that they must sell their produce to you? — 
Naturally; anybody who took an advance from me would do so. 

66.009 I'fir Hajn of P-irlal-imeili: Do yon demand .'luy other 
security from the ryot? — ^No. 

65.010 I suppose you take his position into consideration ?— Yes. 
We make no bad debts ; it is a matter of confidence. 

65.011 rtofftior Gangulen In the manufactuic. of sugar do you 
use the sulphitation or the caibonatation process? — The sulphitation 
process 

65.012. .1/r. Cal vt rf : On the question of indebtedness, is it your 
experience that these village moneylenders keep accurate accounts t — 

I think they do keep actual accounts, but nobody knows them or 
undci stands them but themselves; nobody ever looks at them or 
examines them; I have had them put up to me to show the debt: they 
are extrnoi dinarily involved, with compound interest carried on in the- 
most complicated wa 3 ’. 

65.013. I gather tha'r so long as the moneylender receives a regular 
income from his client he does not press for tlie return of the principal 
sum advanced ? — I think that is the ordinary practice, as long as there 
is no outside grudgo of any kind. 

65.014. You are rather opposed to the idea of limiting the right of 
the lyot to mortgage or sell his property ?— Yes, I think it would only 
take away the ryot’s credit. 

65,015 Taking the use he has made of his credit in the past, has 
he used that credit for productive purposes to any very large extent ?— 

1 think most of it goes on litigation and ceremonies. I had an 
instance the other day : one of the company’s servants came to me - 
and wanted me to advance He. 100. He was one of four brothers who 
together own eleven bighns of land as tenants. Their father had died 
and their friends and relatives were forcing them to spend Ss. 400 
on the funeral ceremonies, considerably more than one-tenth of their 
capital. 

6.5,016. Do you favour giving credit for that purpose? — No, most 
certainly not, but it is very difficult to stop it. 

65.017. Do 3 ’ou think the cultivators require much actual cash purely 
for their cultivation?—! think that would entirely depend on the 
season. 

65.018. A large part of the cost of cultivation is their own labour ? — 
Yes. 

65.019. The actual cash requirement is not very great ?— It depends 

what you mean by " very groat ”. If a man has an acre of land he 
ought to finance the cultivation of that in a favourable season with 
about Hs. IS. ^ 

65,020 You regard the co-operatiim society as the best means for 
the introduction of new seeds and education in better methods ?— Yes. 

I advise preference being given to organised bodies of cultivators over 

3fr. J. Henry. 
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individuals. I tLink tliat ope great advantage is that the best of those 
men in the societies conic in to onr Central Banks as village direetors. 
There the 3 * meet the more edneated men who are the directors of the 
banks. Thej' hear things talked out whcic the representatives of the 
societies can come in and thej* arc in a better atmosphere than men 
who do not come in contuet witli these things. 

65.021. Do 3 'ou find that the members of the oo-operative societies 
arc more willing to listen to advice? — I think tlicj- are vciy much 
inclined to leave it in the hands of their panrha^ or conniuttces. 

85.022. You think that close supervision is still required i Do you 
'think that much good would result from steady and persistent educa- 
tion in co-operative organisation 1 — Yes I think there is a slight 
tcndcnc.Y to improve it, bub if any society is left to itself without 
audit for, hny, two or three years without inspecting clerks going 
round, then I tliiiik that malpractices would creep in. 

05.023. Do_ S’Oii think that stcadj' and persistent education will 
still be required for a long time to come 1 — I think w e arc probably 
verj' backward compared to other districts, but there is a tremendous 
lack of education still. 

65.024. ilfr. Katpnt: Ts your company a joint stock company? — ^Yes, 
it is a private limited companj*. The snares are not on the market. 

05,02a. Has it been paying a slcad.v dividend 1 — I do not see the 
accounts, as a matter of fact. It is a private company. 

65.020. You manufacture the brownish sugar? — Yes, light brown 
sugar. 

03,027, ‘What arc j-our prices as compared with those of the im- 
ported Mauritius sugar?— For while sugar I think we probably gob 
about n tupee n mauml Ic'.s than the ordinarj* sugar. Wo sell pio- 
bably m the neighbourhood of twelve or thirteen rupees at the present 
rates, 

05.020. Do you think that, however cheap the imported sugar might 
be, your works would be able to stand the competition ?— No, 1 think 
that if sugar fell much lower than it did last year it would bo almost 
impossible for any sugar factory to work in India. If sugar dropped 
to under ten rupees a mi7iin<l the position would be most proinrious. 

05,020. Is it not the ease that the fate of j'our factory is more or 
loss dopendeni on the imported Mauritius sugar?— It is dependent 
on the price of sugar. The rate is dependent on the price of imported 
sugar, 

05,030, What I want to know* is ■H’lietlicr you can stand on your 
own legs in spite of the competition between your sugar and imported 
sugar. Have you that confidence ?— That would depend entirely on 
prices. As I said just now, if the price of sugar fell to loss than ten 
rupees a inaund the position would be precarious. 

.06,03]. Sir Hcnrtj Latorenee : Can you tell ns anything more about 
this suggestion of hcensing sugar Inelories? In what way would it 
bo to the advantage of the rj’ot?— Simplj’ inasmuch as tho companies 
oould^ then work. I cannot think it would bo to tho advantage of tho 
ryot if the companies were to go smash, which I think would be tho 
result of any cut-throat polioj'. 

05.032. Do you know of any area in which there is this cut-throat 
compcUuon between fncfcoricsf— I have no experience. 

05.033. You are not faced with it yourself ?— No, We have 
had any unpleasantness of this kind. 


never 
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65,034. Have you seen any detailed discussion as to how this licen- 
sing system would work! Would special legislation be required for 
bidding 1—1 do not see how it can be done without legislation. It has 
never aSected this company, at any rate. 

63,035 As matters stand you are in a position to advance fertilisers 
and good setts of cane to the cultivators around you, in the confidence 
that they will sell their cane to you? — ^In practice, yes. It is all a 
question of confidence in our fair dealings, and personally I think the 
ryot IS very honest 

65,030. Your company is a private company. Can you tell us who own 
the shares ? — ^The shares arc practically half and half owned by Messrs. , 
Fierpont Morgan and the Maharaja of Darbhanga. s 

65.037. Sir Ganga Rai'i : I would like to know whether you push the 
rate forward ? — ^The rate is fixed in the beginning of the cane season. 

63.038. Is it not sold to you at a certain rate?— We give certain 
advances in order to make them legal. We put in a rate of fbur annas 
but wo have never yet bought at four annas from any one. 

65,030. Dr. Ilydcr : You have referred to the cultivator. Does this 
piece of poetry, which I shall read out, accurately represent the facts 
as stated bj' an experienced Indian official : 

“Then comes a Settlement halim to tench us to plough and to 
weed, 

(I sowed the cotton he gave me, but first I boiled the seed), 

He likes us humble farmers, and speaks so gracious and wise. 

As he asks of our manners and customs; I tell him a parcel of 
lies ” ? 

^Therc is a substratum of truth in that I think. 

65,010. Professor GanguUe: Even’ in poetry?— Yes. 

65.041. Dr. Hyder : With regard to the manufacture of sugar, what 
is your opinion about the agency system ? Is it a good system ? — I am 
employed by managing agents. 

65.042. Is it an expensive system?— I know nothing that is against 
the system. 

(.The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr, C. G. ATKINS, The Dowlatpore Agpricultural Concern, 
Rusera Ghat, Bengal and North Western Railway. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2.— Aonicui.TitK<iL Education.— A lthough I have no 
cxpcrlcnec of ngrioulturnl education, I take the liberty of making tho 
following comments 

(i) There is a complete absence of tcnchors and institutions in 

iny locality, which is within the sub-diyisionS of Begusarai 
and Samastiporc, comprising n very thickly populated area 
of sonic five thousand square miles. 

(ii) Tes, there is an urgent need of teaching facilities in the two 

districts mentioned above. 

(iii) Yes, teachers should be draAvn from tho agricultural classes, 

for they would, I believe, take n greater inteiest in and master 
the subject more readily than others. 

{iv) 1 am not aware of wlmt the attendances are in existing insti- 
tutions. One measure I would suggest as likely to stimulate 
tho demand for instruction is that the peojilo should be made 
to realise tho henents of sncli tuition. This can bo nehieved 
by tho aid of Government in starting demonstration agricul- 
tural farms in rural areas under the management of those who 
have already received agricultural education. For example, 
if Central Co-operative Banks had demonstration farms 
worked by qualified men (who could also ho toachers), it 
Avould have the effect of interesting rural agriculturists in 
advanced methods of cultivation. Such farms would bo of 
greater value than Oovernmont demonstration farms, 
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(v) The iimiii incentive, as fai as I know, for lads to study agri- 

culture IS the liopo they entertain of securing Government 
posts. 

(vi) I do not know fiom what classes pupils are drawn at present 

but it IS \oiy piobablc that thoj aic not from the agricultural 
classes , 

(viii) (b) and (e) I take it that this means small demonstration 
])lots near village schools, for agricultural education. 
This, I think, would sercc a useful piirjiosc, provided they 
wore under proper control and supervision. For instance, 
if a Central Bank had a demonstration farm with a quali- i 
fled teaehei, that teacher could visit the school faims and 
school plots and supervise the tuition of pupHs. ^ 

(x) I consider that agriculture could be made attractive to middle > 
class youths on the following lines: — 

(o) Facilitate their agricultural training ns mentioned in paia-f 
giaphs (iv) and (siii). 

(6) Offer qualified and approied youths grants of Government 
lands in the Pi evince where possible, or help them to 
obtain settlements of lands from landlords tvlio own large 
tracts of uncultivated lands; in other words, popularise 
outside settlements 

(e) Government shoiild.aid them pecuniarily in such settlements 
on advantageous terms For example, there arc large 
tracts of fertile lands to the north of the Bhagalporc 
district which is overgrown by sciub i tingle. These lands 
arc partly owned by local landlords and arc partly Govern- 
ment Court of Wards estates. It is a custom of the 
landlords to settle such lands on receiving payment of a 
small premium in cash, at a very low annual rental. These 
tracts of land would bo brought under cultivation provided 
men and money were forthcoming. Besides Bhagalporc I 
would mention the districts of Purnca and Orissa. I have 
little doubt that theie arc other fertile and uncultivated 
parts of the Province (or India for that matter) which 
could be colonised by middle class youths if the idea were 
made widely known and attractive. 

(xii) Adult education in rural tracts can be popularised by the 
formation of demonstration farms as suggested in paragraph 
(iv). 

(xiii) The most, and perhaps the only, effective administration of 
agricultural education would bo under the immediate control 
of Central Co-operative Banks, with qualified teachers as 
mentioned above. The finance could be almost entirely borne 
by co-operative societies and Central Banks where they exist 
and are of some years’ standing, if the Government of India 
Co-opcintive Societies Act II of 1D12 were amended. [I 
elucidate this point in answer to Question S2-Go-oporation 
(6) (iv).) If there wore any shortage of funds, money could 
DO lent by Government to Central Banks at a low rate of 
interest. I have no suggestion to make, in answer to this 
> question, for areas where the co-operative iriovemont is not 
active. 

I 

f---Dl,WONSTBATION A>T) PkOPAOANDA.— ( o) Ond (<f) I 
manage an estate of approximately 1,600 acres and the chief crop 
JIfr. Q, G. Atkin, 
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'grown is stigaicano. A few years ago the various Co. canes \^ero 
introduced by Pusa. The first year’s results proved that these canes 
Avore capable of a hundred per cent increase in yield over the indi- 
genous varieties. For reasons philanthropic and pecuniary I decided 
^ to try to rndirce the cultivators to grow the Co. canes, and I succeeded 
■beyond e.vpectntions. The methods I adopted were as follows: — 

(i) Holding meetings in various parts of the country, announce- 
ment of such meetings being made by beat of drum. These 
meetings Avere attended by large croAvds and, at such meet- 
ings, speeches Avore delivered by educate^ men, Avho Avere 
large landlords, aa’Iao eulogised at great length the merits of 
the neAv canes. 

<(ii) By distributirrg in great nitnrbers, to the public, a pamphlet 
extolling the advantages of the above-mentioned canes. 

■(iii) By field demonstration on my OA\n farm. I cannot lay too 
mirch stress on the effectiveness of lectures at public rural 
meetings and the distribution of pamphlets, in the way of 
propaganda work. 

(b) A most effective field demonstration Avould be this: — A teacher 
goes into a village and selects, say, an acre of land belonging to some 
tenant. The owner decides what crop he intends groAving in the field. 
The teacher undertakes at his OAvn expense (or the Central Banks’ or 
Government’s or Avhoovor it may be) to grow the same crop in half the 
land according to his methods, the owner following his own modus 
operandi. A careful account is kept of all charges. When the crop 
is harvested and a profit and loss account made out, it will at once be 
apparent that improved cultivation is worth while. 

(c) The only method that I know which Avill induce cultivators to 
adopt export advice is that that advice should be available without 
•difficulty, and free of any charge : that people who are 'qualified to 
give such advice should visit villages and tender their counsel to the 
oultivator Avhilo at Avork whether he (the cultivator) wishes it or not. 

Question 4.— Administration. — (c) (i) No, I am not entirely 
-satisfied with the services rendered by the Agricultural Department, as 
i-ndicated in my reply to Question 2. The Veterinary Service, 
especially, leaA'Cs much to be desired. For instance, there is only one 
'Veterinary Assistant Surgeon at Samastipore and one at Begusarai, 
which is quite inadequate to meet the demands of the enormous 
population of the two sub-divisions. 

(ii) The bribery and corruption that is prevalent at most railAvay 
stations is an appalling scandal. It is a common practice that before 
a stationmaster allofs a merchant a wagon, the stationmastcr has to 
he illicitly gratified, which means that this expenditure comes out of 
the cultivator’s purse. The distribution of wagons to stations by the 
railway authorities appears to be haphazard; for example, it is a 
common occurrence at my station, Buseraghat, which is a large 
station, for there to be a shortage of wagons while, at the same time, 
there is a surplus of wagons at other stations on the line. The mer- 
chants arc therefore constrained to cart their merchandise, w'hich 
mostly consists of agricultural produce, to those stations which have 
a surplus of wagons, though they arc often many miles distant. This 
state of affairs often exists for long periods at a time, and therefore 
must reflect on the well-being of ithe agriculturists. 

(iii) Roads. — The state of village roads is disgraceful for they are 
•entirely neglected and at certain times (which -often extends into 
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moDths oi the year) a village, oi a number of villages, is completely- 
isolated so far as cart traffic is concerned. With regard to the main, 
roads which are under the jurisdiction of the district boards, a curious- 
and unsatisfactory condition of affairs exists which does not prevail 
in any other parts of India, (or the world I dare say); it is this; The 
tenants and landlords pay for the upkeep of these roads but they are 
not, in the vast majority of cases, allowed to use the better portion of 
the roads, (such are the district board’s bye-laws) which results in 
great hardship to man and beast. The better portion of the road is 
exclusively resei ved for what is termed " fast traffic ” sudi as motor 
cars, carriages, etc,^ so that the cultivator if he can, and when he does, 
reach the main road with his cart, has to content himself with travel- 
ling in a separate track which is usually dreadful. The consequence 
of a carter trespassing on the " fast traffic ” portion of the road is 
criminal prosecution, a state of affairs which offers admirable oppor- 
tunities for patrolling district board peons to extort mofiey, and often 
the innocent suffer as well as the offenders. This is, to my mind, an- 
unhealthy state of things which has an ill effect on the agriculturists. 

I consider that more of the road ccss money should be spent on 
intcr-villagc communications and that carters should be permitted to 
travel on any portion of the road they wish. 

Qufstion 5 — Finasce — (a) The better financing of agricultural 
operations and the provision of short and long term credit to cultivators- 
can best- be achieved by the extension of the co-operative movement. 

(b) No, I do not wish to suggest that cultivators should make fuller 
use of taceavi loans, but that where co-operative societies c.vist, 
iaeeari loans should be given through the societies. 

Question 6 — AonicuLTunAn indebtedness. — (n.) (i) I consider that 
the main causes of borrowing arc thriftlcasncss and extravagance. 

- (ii) The source of credit is land. 

(iii) I consider the reason preventing repayment to bo the fact: 
that the borrower cannot, in the vast majority of cases, liquidate hia 
debts by instalments. 

(6) As the Commission is not to hear evidence on the existing 
system of land ownership and tenancy, I can offer very little advice 
for lightening agriculture’s burden of debt; I consider, however, that 
a mortgagee or creditor of any kind should bo bound to accept part 
repayments of the debt, if tendered by the debtor. 

(e) No, I do not/ think any restrictions should be placed on the 
credit of the cultivator but I consider that it should not be permissible 
for a creditor to execute a money decree against a man’s landed hold- 
ing and that this should bo allowed only in case of a mortgage. I do- 
not think that non-tcrminablc mortgages should be prohibited. ' 
Question 7.— Fragmentation or Holdings.— (6) There is cverj- 
obstacle in the way: creeds, castes, conservatism, distrust and manv 
otbers. Consolidation of holdings appears to me to bo quite impossi- 
ble although very desirable. 

Question 8 — Irrigation. — (a) (i), (ii) and (iii) I am of the opinion 
that the whole of North Sibar would benefit by irrigaiion where- 
possible, but not in the manner suggested, for to meet the 'demand an 
enormous area would have to he turned into wells, tanks, etc., which 
seems to me not to be feasible. The only practical method I believe to 
be by pipe lines from rivers with pumping stations. 

Question 9. — Soils. — ( a) (i) Improvement of soils can be effected hw 
better methods of cultivation, the more extensive use of farm-yard 
manure, by artificial fertilisers an9 by drainage 
■ilfi". O. Q. AiXins. 
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(6) (i) and (ii) Yes, I have known instances of marked improve- 
ments due to silt deposit by flood water, and marked deterioration by 
ilood erosion. 

(c) I would refer to the answer given to Question 2. There arc 
great possibilities of reclaiming vast areas of land which arc situated 
in the declivities of the country adjacent to rivers that remain perpe- 
tually inundated, by draining these lakes into rivers where possible. 
In my part of the country, for instance, if only two of the lakes were 
•drained into the adjacent rivers whose beds are lower than those of the 
lakes, many'thousands of acres w’ould be reclaimed and would be cul- 
turable for a rich winter crop each year. Government could have the 
land surveyed and, where the scheme is practicable, acquire a narrow 
atrip of land from the lake to the river, dig a drainage canal and 
impose some form of tax on the reclaimed land to redeem the expense 
incurred. 

Question 10. — Fehtilisebs. — (a) and (c) Yes, greater use can be 
made of natural manure and artificial fertilisers by encouraging the 
cultivator to apply the same to his land. This object can be achieved 
by demonstration farms and general propaganda. 

(<?) Dowlatporc. 

(/) The only method, I know, and which I have adopted myself, is 
to buy cow dung. I have done this for the past three years and richly 
manured my lands at a minimum of cost. The larger landholders are 
now emulating me and the consequence is that much of the cowdung 
which used formerly to bo burnt finds its way on to the fields. I 
'believe this is the only estate in Bihar where this practice is in force. 
I consider, and I think it is generally admitted, that cowdung is the 
finest fertiliser known and as this ojcists in almost unlimited quantities 
hero and elsewhere, it strikes mo that it would be a lucrative enter- 
prise to purchase cow'dung, reduce it to powder form and use it where 
there is a demand for fertilisers. ^ This is meicly an idea of mine. 
However, of one thing I am convinced, and that is that if cowdung 
-were marketable it Would not be burnt. 

Question 11. — Cuops.— (a) (i) Better cultivation and manuring. 

(ii) and (iii) Yes, the introduction of new crops and the distribu- 
, -tion of seed is very essential and can best be undertaken by Central 
‘Co-oper.'itive Banks. 

(6) Yes, the Pusa wheats; but heavy yielding food crops must have 
w'dl-oultivated and rich soil, otherwise the heart is taken out of the 
land in the first year, with the result that the succeeding crops are 
more or less a failure. For this reason it is wiser to leave the local 
' •cultivator to continue with his present crops until such time as he is 
•a little more enlightened. 

(c) The Co. canes have almost entirely supplanted the indigenous 
varieties. 

Question 12.--CutTivATioN.— (i) See Question 14.— Implements. 

(ii) Rotation: — 

(a) Maize followed by raltar. 

(b) Maize, wheat or barley. 

(c) Fallow six months, followed by chillies and tobacco. 

Then the cycle is repeated. 

Question 14.— Impeements.— (a) Yes, I suggest that an iron mould- 
hoard plough should be iiltroduced to supersede the ordinary plough in 
use. 
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(b) The steps necessary to be taken are: the supply of these ploughs 

on the hire purchase system, an organisation to meet the demand, 
blacksmiths’ and carpenters’ shops in rural areas to undertake all the 
necessary repairs, and selling agencies for the sale of spare parts. \ 

(e) The only agricultuial implement which is on the market is the 
Indian hoe which can be readily obtained fiom any Indian bazaar. Up 
to date no agency exists in this locality for the supply of iron ploughs. 

Question’ 15.— Vetebinaby. — (6) (i) Dispensaries are under, the 

contiol of the district boards. Tlie system^ works well enough but the 
service appears to be understaffed. In this connection I would ref“r 
to answer to Question 4 (c). 

(c) (i) As veterinary dispensaries are situated at great distances- 
fiom the interior, full use is not made of them by the general public. 

The only suggestion I can make is that the staff diould be increased 
and that such staff should do more touring. 

(ii) Touring dispensaries, to all intents and purposes, do not exist 
in this pait of the woild, or if they do exist they are never met with. 

(rf) The only obstacle encounteied in dealing with contagious 
disease is suj^cistition. I advocate legislation as to animals exposed 
to infection Failing legislation I can suggest no remedy. 

Question 16— Animal IIusdandby. — (o) (i) I consider that the 
breeds of livestock could be impiovcd by the purchase and mainte- 
nance of pedigree bulls by certain centres. For instance, all guarantee- 
ing co-opcrntivc unions could afford to purchase and maintain such 
bulls out of their piofits and so could Central Co-operative Banks. A 
scheme of this kind, I feel sure, would tend in time to improve the 
quality of the livestock. 

(b) (i) There arc practically no common pastures in this locality; 
the livestock lead a hand-to-mouth existence, and are, therefore, 
generally emaciated. 

(ii) There is a complete absence of enclosed pastures. 

(c) Fodder shoi tage exists from December till the middle of March. 

Question l?.— Aobicultubal Indubthies.— (o) I would estimate the 

number of days’ work done by an average cultivator on his holding to 
be approximately two hundred in the year. In the slack season he is, 
to all intents and purposes, unemployed. 

(h) I would suggest that cottage industries such as weaving, basket- 
making, eta, be established with Government aid to occupy the spare 
time of the agriculturist and his family. 

Question 22.— Co-operation. — (o) (i) An adequate staff should be 
maintained for the propaganda and development work of the move- 
ment. The piesent staff maintained by Government hardly have any 
time even for the inspection work. Their time is taken up mostly by 
the test audit of societies. My experience in this connection relates to 
Bihar and Orissa. 

(ii) Ffon-officials taking part in the movement should be encouraged 
by Government in every way possible. The panehas of village societies 
should bo given the status of the panchayat under the Fanchayat Act 
of the Government; I mean, they should have legal status to decide 
petty disputes, not of the members of the society only, but of all the 
residents of the village in which the society is located. If this is adopt- 
ed, every villager will be anxious to be admitted as a member of the 
village society and the society will thus be a real centre for all im- 
provemento. 

Mr. G. G. AfMnt. 



(&) (i) In Bihar and Orissa ilic crrdit societies have been a partial 
success. Tlic reasons for their not being a complete success arc that 
the instalments of repayments are so fixed that it is not possible, in the 
ordinary eouise of events, for a man to pay off his instalments regular- 
ly out of his income, after meeting his requirements. For instance, 
loans for redemption of old debts arc fixed ns lepayablc in five instal- 
ments. My experience is that a borrower cannot, ns a rule, lepny the 
loan in instalments so fixed, out of (he income of his land. It can be 
repaid if the loan is fixed as repayable in (welve instalments. Under 
the present system, cither he defaults, or has recourse to outside 
tnahajnvi>, or sells oil the whole of his produce to meet the instalment, 
and then borrows during the whole year for Ins subsistence. Besides, 
thc_ rate of interest chargeable is fifteen and five eighths per cent, 
which is v’ery heavy for a ryot to pay. Steps should immediately be 
taken to lower the rate of interest on loans. 

(ii) "While the village innhnjan is the master of the ryot, there is 
open to the ryot only the alternatives of taking on credit whatever seed, 
cloth, cattle and food grain the former may be pleased to sell at his 
own price, or of buying for cn.sh elsewhere the worst quality of every 
<ivtiGlc, at exorbitant prices. It is of little advantage buy the same 
article at the same fanciful price with the help of a loan from a co- 
operative society ; the remedy is to buy from a wholesale trader and to 
give a joint order for the goods. This can be done if purchase 
societies arc started in every village with a central organisalion at the 
headquarter station of a Centrial Bank. Purchase societies for ogricul- 
tiiral implements, seeds, and manures are of immediate necessity for 
any agricultural improvements that may be under contemplation. 

(iii) The present system ,».of'*'figriculturnl marketing requires 
thorough overhauling. Tt.d^tts'nbt^'lilldj'to'' the cultivator any legiti- 
mate return for his labohP,1i^d'^^4apilW.‘ Well ^organised middlemen 
step in between a mass' ^oCmhorgnniscd pyodurbrtf^nnd the market and 
swallow up all the .^prltfils. Aji prdinliry‘\<mltiyator is under the- 
oppression of the mtUth^n and deitlijr rbmhined^'ri Jmc person who has 
unlimited opporturfitios qf JtTqrcn'smg his -profits^by all sorts of ques- 
tionable methods, (il’lifi bnly' organisation wliicli c,i'nj effectively meet 
the problem is a soMety formed for the sale of produce or stock, and 
until we can set up .an otganisation of that kini the co-operative 
movement mnst be considered to he only a partial sitt-ecss. This is one 
of the means of uplifting the rural population. Of , course, co-operative 
marketing is not am easy thinj^ to organise andjlnanagc; it has its 
pitfalls like all other's, org^misatiOns, and it, requires a careful study 
of the existing condition?^ df the Ipisincsp. j,In starting such an organi- 
sation the first object should be’.fo cqnColitrate attention on one or two 
major products of a locality 'and-notinako it n general produce-selling 
business. The narrower the scope to begin with the better, for it will 
cn.ablc the organiser to study the market, and to control the supply 
effcetively. Tlie usual course of development is to start a number of 
small organisations and then to federate thorn into bigger ones. I 
think wc should start with a central organisation covering the area of 
a Central Bank, and after making some progress, and accustoming the 
people to the operations of the society, form small local organisations 
and afiTiliale them to (ho central one, 

(iv) Societies of this nature should bo organised where large tracts 
of land arc flooded each year. Bates of interest on_ loans to such 
'ocletics should not exceed the bank rate. In this connection, I 
would point out that under the present Co-operative Societies Act, 
No. IT of 1912, a co-operative society cannot spend more than ten per 
cent of its' profits on the development side of the movement. If tho 
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;&ct were BO amended as to empower the Bocictics to spend twenty-five 
per cent, with n maximum of fifty per cent for such development 
works, some real benefit would be derived. The societies ^ould 
further bo authorised to incur such expenses, Avith the approval of the 
authorities of the Central Bonk, instead of the Begistrar, as at present. 
It ordinarily takes months together to get the sanction of the Begistrar 
and by that time, in most cases, the need has passed. 

<v) This is not possible. 

(vi) Purchase societies mentioned under (ii) would serve the 
purpose. 

(d) Tlicy have been a partial success but if the suggestions under 
(6) (i) were given effect to, the success would be greater. 


Oral Evidoneo. 

C5,043. The Chairman. — Mr. Atkins, you arc of the Dowlatpore 
Agricultural Concern 7 — Yes, 

65,014. Are you the owner of this concern? — ITo, I nm not. It is 
the property of Messrs. Bcgg Sutherland, Sugar Manufacturers. 

05.046. IVith regard to your answer to Question 3, has the intro- 
duction of the improved varieties of sugarcane made a great differ- 
ence to the industry 7— Yes, it has made n very great difference. As 
1 have pointed out, it has increased the yield, ns compared to the 
indigenous varieties grown by the tenants, at the lowest estimate 
by about a hundred per cent- 

05,010. Would it bo too much to sny that the introduction of these 
-canes has in some areas saved the industry?— It has saved, I think, 
the Snmastipur Sugar Company and most probably other, sugar com- 
panies of which I have not much, experience. But certainly it has 
been the salvation of the planters in my locality. 

05.047. Judging from this note, of yours, your own work brings 
you into close personal contact with the cultivator? Yes. 

05.018. In your experience has the cultivator been a little over- 
conservative in the matter of adopting these improved vnriclies'i— 
No I do not think so. If you demonstrnte to him the possibilities 
of the cano ho at once takes to it, because it is absolutely certain 
that these cancs are far superior to the indigenous varieties. 

05 049 In your experience, is the cultivator frightened of the idea 
of tridng a new cnne7-l do not think be «.f«Bhtencd of trying a 

nU cane once he secs what it can do; but it has first got to be 

shown to him. 

60 050 What have you to tell the Commission about the propa- 

S enough men to tackle the job; but it is very important . 

65 051 Have you any criticism to offer of the Agncultural De- 
naSent or of tho oflicers carrying on propaganda ^ 

Jbinlc I have exeont, os I have stated here, thiit to all intents and 
inrposes th^ do not exist, because there are not enough men and 
there is nob enough money. , ^ i t 

65,032. You think they do their hcst?-Yes, more thah their best 
They do extraordinarily well. 

05,053. I understand that you have had considerable c.\pcrience 
•of co-operative credit societies? — Yes. 

Jlfr. O* Gr. Aikins. 
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C5,054. Bo you regard co-opcrativc credit societies as the most*, 
hopeful means of dealing -with the indohtedness of the ryot? — Yes, 
absolutely. As I have pointed out in my note, I think the rate of 
interest charged is rather high. 

C5,055. Before you can hope to lend money at a substantially 
lower rate of interest you have to be pretty certain of re-payment 
in full at the proper time, have you not? — I do not quite follow 
uhat j'ou mean. 

C5,056. 1 will put it in another way. In a society with which* 
jcu arc familiar is there much unpunctuality in repaying? — No,, 
very little; the legislation of the country is so powerful that a bad 
debt, taking the Central Bank for instance, is almost unknown. To* 
my knowledge a Central Bsink has never yet been put into liquidation. 

65.057. How do you think a lower rate of interest could bo financ- 
ed? — There should be direct transactions with the Imperial Bank. 
At the present moment, before the cultivator gels his money the Pro- 
vincial Bank makes a profit out of it, the Central Bank makes a 
profit out of it, the Co-operative Society makes a profit out of it, 
and then if gets down to the ryot. He has got to pay all these pro- 
fits before he can got a loan. I think the Government of India Act 
II of 15)12 should be ameiidcd. At the present moment theie are- 
large numbers of societies in existence which have sufficient money 
in reserve to meet their working capital, but they arc not pci milted' 
to utilise it in that way; they have lo take shares in the Provincial 
Bank and the Central Co-operative Bank, which to my mind is very 
bad indeed. Furthermore, a co-operative society cannot in any way 
derive any benefit from its reserves unless it goes into liquidation, 
and therefore that, means that if a society has a reserve of about. 
Ms. 2,000 and its working capital is Rs. 2.000 the best thing it can 
t’o is to go into liquidation, use its reserve for some public benefit 
and then reform itself into a society; it is a ridiculous state of atlnirs. 

I think. 

05.058. Looking for the moment at the existing co-operative By.>«tcm,. 
do you suggest tlie elimination of one or more of the ejcisting steps 
between the lender and Uio primary society, or do you suggest the 
extinction of the profit? — I think both. That is an economic ques- 
tion about the steps. I do not know how that would affect the credit. 
But I certainly think that a society which has got a laVgc reserve 
should bo allowed to n=o that reserve and thereby reduce the interest 
which is being charged on loans. 

65,0.55). I am sure you realise the great difficulty of conducting 
!.ny large business concern on the basis of absolute parity ; you must 
make a slight profit or you arc going to make a slight loss?— If a 
••ocioty has got a reserve e,npital of. say Rs. 3,000 and its needs are 
Us, 3,000 in the year apd it is made to invest Ihat money in the 
Central Co-operative Bank or w'hnlever it may bn, drawing an jntcr- 
e.st of something like 0 per cent while the members arc paying 15} 
per cent for their borrowing,<j, that does not scorn to bo a good 
principle. 

65,060. Do you attach great importance to the management of the 
primaVy society?— Yes. 

65’, 001. Do you think it is essential that^ the primary society 
should cxahiinc the circumstanecs of each applicant for a loan ? — Ycb. 

65,062. In your experience, is the management of primary socie- 
ties, judged hy those standards, satisfactory ?— Yes, in the majority 
of eases. 
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G5,063. Arc societies capable of providing their own management 
or do they need supervision from above ? — ^Thoy need supervison from 
above as far as the accounts go, but not for their internal organisa- 
tion. 

65.064 Have you known instances where local moneylenders work 
their way into societies and succeed in getting control 7— No, it very 
veldova happens. 

63.065 Have you come across many cases of malfeasance 7— Oc- 
casionally; human natuie being what it is, it does take place at times. 

65.066. Do you think that the cultivator is coming to have more 
and more confidence in the principle of co-operative credit! — Yes. 

65.067. You think it is extending? — ^Yes 

65,068 Are you satisfied with the system of audit! — Yes. There 
is not enough time and the staS is not too big now. 

65.069. Not enough time is spent on the business of examining the 
books of each society! — The audit is all right, but they want more 
organisation ; they want to do everything possible to make the move- 
ment spread. At the present moment the co-operative movement is 
very small, taking India ns ai whole. 

65.070. Do you find that membership in a. co-operative credit 
society alters the whole outlook of the cultivator 7 — I do not think it 
alters his outlook so much as saves him fiom a state of penury. 

63.071. But would you agree that the educative value of the co- 
-operative movement is at^ least as important as its purely economic 
aspect! — I think so, certainly. 

05.072. In your experience, are the best means being taken to 
exploit the educative possibilities of the co-operative movement! — 
"No, I do not think so at all. 

66.073. Do you think the ordinary member is instructed in the 
principles of co-operation 7— -Yes, up to a point; but there are vast 
possibilities of educating the cultivator, which I give in my note, 
which are not taken advantage of at all. 

65.074. In this district what is the next grade above the primary * 
-society in the organisation: district Banks 7— Guaranteeing unions. 

65.076. Do they hold annual meetings 7— Tliey hold monthly meet- 

'ings. ' 

63.076. In the vernacular 7— Yes, all in the vernacular. 

65.077. Have you attended those meetings 7— Yes. 

65.078. Are they well conducted 7 — Yes. 

65.079. So that in your view, I gather, the movement on the whole 
has helped in the district with which you are familiar 7— Yes. 

65.080. Under the heading ‘Fertilisers’, you say that the only 
method you know and have adopted is to buy cowdung, that you have 
done this for the past three years and richly manured your laU^ 
at a minimum cost. Have you succeeded in persuading the culti- 
vator to sell this cowdung after collecting it!— It is a very difficult 
thing to start anything new in India, and especially in this part, 
but as the result of continually persuading them, (1 started about 
three years ago) now I haVo so much of this cowdung put up for 
sale that I have to turn it away; I have manured the whole of my 
'cultivation and I find there is a surplus. 

65.081. Do you got it sufficiently fresh!— Yes; as well as cowdung 
there is a good deal of village and street sweepings and refuse, which is 
all of value +0 the farm 

71/r. C. G. Aikim. ' 
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^ 65,082. Do you mix it with straw?— No, I put it on the land as 

it IS. 

65.083. As yon get it?— Yes, it is put on to the land, then the- 
cart loads arc counted and wc pay on that. 

65.084. How many acres do you manure with cowdung in this 
way? — ^About six hundred acres. 

66.085. At what do you estimate the total weight of the cowdung 
used?— The six hundred acres are manuicd at the rate of twenty 
cart loads per acic, and each cartload weighs about ten mounds. That 
makes a total of 120,000 mounds or nearly 4,300 tons. 

65.086. Is that drawn froni a very largo district? — No, from a 
district of about eighty or ninety square miles. 

e3,08T. What do you pay for it? — It depends on the load, because 
cowdung brought from diftcrent villages is paid for at di^crent rates, 
but it works out at approximately ten annas a cart load; that ia- 
just about an anna a mound, 

65.088. Do you notice a marked rise in the fertility of the land 
that you have been manuring with cowdung I — Yes, certainly. 

65.089. What manure were you using before you got this cow- 
dung? — I was using the farm-yard manure which was obtained from, 
my own cattle, and green manuring, with superphosphates. 

65.090. Are you still using superphosphates? — No, because I find, 
that cowdung is good and more economical. 

63.091. Are you still using green manure ? — On a very limited 
scale. 

65jP92. Do you find that cowdung gives you practically all you want ? 
— ^Yes, everything. 

05.093. Do you judge that the cultivators have managed to supply 
jou with this inthout depriving themselves of fuel? — No, I do not 
think so; I think they deprive ihcmsclvcs of the fuel. Cowdung in. 
tliis part of .India is utilised mainly in the cold months of the year 
for the fire, not for cooking purposes; so that they remain cold at 
nights and sell their stuff to me instead. 

63.094. Js it your suggestion that it might be possible to save the 
cultivator from the practice of burning cowdung if you bought the 
cowdung from him, powdered it, and sold it back to him ?— No, I 
did not moan to imply that at all, because he would not buy it back. 
The people who collect the cowdung arc old women and young 
children, and so on, who have not got any land at all. 

65.095. They get it off the roads and the cattlo-grasing placc.s, and. 
so on ?— Yes. 

05.096. You do not get it from the ordinary good ciiltivalor ?— N<), 
not what remains on his fields; the droppings arc taken by him; 
but what can be got on the roads and pastures can be gathered. 

06.097. Do you think there is any hope of persuading the cultivators 
in this district to grow any fodder crop ? — I fear not : not anythingi 
more than they grow at the present time. 

65.098. Their need of money crops is so great that they would not* 
forego those? — No. 

65.099. So that yon sec no way out of this difficulty ?— No way 
out of it at all ; we are over-populated and over-stocked with emaciat- 
ed cattle, 

65.100. Are there any rural betterment societies on a co-operative- 

basis in your distrief i — None at all. ' ‘ 
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65,101. That is a direction in whidi you would like to see develop- 
nnenti — Yes, certainly. 

65,102 What view do you form of the drinking-water supply of 
the villages 2 Have you ever examined that question?— I think it is 
very bad; the type of well that exists is conducive to all kinds of 
contamination. 

t 

65,103. IVhat typo of well exists?— The ordinary well without any 
guard to it. 

65.104 Not the step well? — No. 

65.105 You n-ean the sort of ncll into i\hich the water drains back 
if any is spilt on the edge? — ^Yes. 

65.106 Do you think that is a direction in which an effort should 
be made to improve the conditions in which people live?— Yes, I 
think legislation on that point would be advisable, to the effect that 
a man should not be able to put up a new well except of a stereo- 
typed kind. 

65.107. You would make it apply to new wells but not to old? — 
Yes; I think it would be difficult to make it apply to old wells, bo- 
cause nobody owns old uclls, bu< a man who constructs a new well 
-could be compelled to make a sanitary well. 

63.108. Do old wells last for ever, or would your suggestion in 
time bring about an improvement in the type of wells t — I think so, 
because old wells do not last for ever; they fall in and have to be 
repaired, and I suggest that no old well should be repaired unless 
it uas according to a ceitain plan. 

65.109. T/ie Raja of Patlalimedi. — In your statement jou say that 
a great deal of corruption exists among railway stationmasters, result- 
ing in untimely supply of wagons to ryots ?— Yes. 

65.110. Has any complaint been made to the authorities ?— Yes, 
we have complained, mostly verbally by seeing them, but with no 
losult whatever. 

65.111. Do these complaints go right up to the top?— I do not 

know; it is generally with the District Traffic Superintendents that 
-one deals. , • '> 

65.112. Is no notice taken oven of written complaints? — No. 

65.113. Then is it hopeless to attempt to make any improvement?— 
No, I do not think it is hopeless; I think it is possible with the 
Government stepping in and making it unpleasant for these rail- 
way officials who do it. They are very autocratic it is very diffi- 
cult to get any good result out of complaints to railway officials, I 
find. 

65.114. Have you on any occasion made a complaint to the author- 
ities?— Yes, I am sure I have. 

65.115. Did tliey take any notice of that? — No, the only thing 
“that happened on that occasion I think was that the stationmaster 
was transferred. 

65.116. Was the new man any better?— No, he was just as bad. 

65.117. Then you speak of the condition of the roads? — ^Yes, that 
is a very impoitant thing; I lay great emphasis on it; everybody 
likes to have good roads, and I think the fact that the roads are in 
tsuch a disgraceful state for the bullock cart traffic militates against 
the cultivator getting the best prices for his produce. 

2fT, G, G* A. f 
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65.118. Under whose manngcmenfc arc the roads now? — ^Under ther 
district and local hoards. In some areas, as I say, the villages arc 
entirely isolated for many months in the year. 

65.119. Owing to Isick of communications? — ^Ycs. 

65.120. What prevents the -ryots from becoming members of those- 
toai'ds? — One has to be elected a member, and the ordinary ryot 
has not got enough influence, or he does not care very much about 
if. It is generally the landlords and the gentry of the place, who 
own motor cars, who are members of the district boards, and they 
naturally want good roads for themselves. 

65.121. _ But .some of the wealthy ryots are rich enough to stand* 
for election, are they not’ — ^Yos, some of them are. 

65.122. Especially the village munsiffst — Yes, but, as I say, they 
aic landlords and the gentry of the place; they get in. 

65.123. Do they ever attempt to safeguard the interests of the 
ryots in that direction nt all ’ — ^No, I think there has been no move- 
ment in that direction at all; I think it is because they want to 
travel in comfort themselves. 

65.124. Have you ever attempted to speak to the ryots with a view 
to their trying to return somebody who would safcgua'rd their 
interests? — ^No, because I am afraid that even if they did they wouldi 
find the majority against them on these boards. 

65.125. It is different in other parts of India? — ^Yes, I know it is 
quite different in other parts of India. 

65.126. For instance, there are a) large number of ryots on my 
local board, and the interests of the ryots are tvcll safeguarded? — ^Ycs. 
I think in my district the ryocs have their interests safeguarded to- 
a certain extent, except in regard to roads. . 

65.127. Is thcic a copious supply of fuel in these parts? — ^Yes, 
there is quite a good supply of fuel for the needs of the cultivators 
for cooking purposes. 

65.128. 'Where is the supply got from? Is it got from tops and 
the like? — ^Yes, from small tops and twigs and also from the stalks 
cf maize, stalks of raJiar and that sort of thing. They burn these 
things and it meets the dcmatid. 

65.129. There arc no plantations for the supply of fuel? — I think 
not. I do not think, however, that it is a serious public need at all. 

65.130. Do you not think that there would be more material avail- 
able for manuring if plantations for the supply of fuel were en- 
couraged ’ — I have never given serious consideration to that aspect. 
Perhaps it would, but I do not think that it is possible, with tho- 
congestian oi humanity that exists in this part of the world. 

65.131. There is still a groat desil of open country, that is, unculti- 
vated areas ?— Yes, but they are a long way off from the villages, and" 
then again the freight would bo prohibitive for the ordinary cultivator- 

65.132. "What about the medical aid which cultivators ' receive ? Is 
it sufficient? — I think that it is extremely insufficient at the present 
moment. IVhere I live there happens to be a ^ town which has a 
'municipality and the only dispensary in the locality, and they treat, 
I think, 25,000 cases a year and spend about Rs. 600 on medicines. 
So that each patient must get very little in the way of medicine. 

* 65,133. Are such dispensaries run by the local boards ?— This, 

dispensary is run by the municipality. 



65,131. T)o tlioy gcb any conttibubion from the district board? — 
'Yes, a very sm.ill contribution. 

65,135. So that, in this direction, the district board docs not show 
suiheient interest J — No, the attention is veiy inadequate and in my 
'opinion it is a scandal. 

65.136 AVhnt about education? Do they show any interest in that 
line 1— Yes, education is spreading considerably by the aid of co- 
•operative schools. 

65.137 Up to what standards do they teach in these co-operative 
schools? — The teaching is very elemental y, being up to the primary, 
•standard. 

63,135 Docs the district or the local board contribute anything 
towards then upkeep i — No. 

63,130. Where do thej- get the funds from then? — ^From the ten 
p6r cent piofits of the society. 

65,140. Do you know of any ease wlicie a society has applied for 
help ? — ^Yes It 18 a very diflicult thing to get any help out of the 
district boards for education in connection with cooperative schools. 

1 have tried it myself but failed. 

_ 63,141. flii Janwe il/ocAVniia.— What is the local custom when a 
•aistrict or local board load passes through a sugar or an indigo 
■estate which is privately owned? — If it is a privately owned estate 
they can prohibit all tralTic. 

03.142. What I mean is, svherc you have part of a public roaVi 
ruuning through an estate, what is the arrangement ns to upkeep t— 
'They nie now all repaired by the district or local boards undei 
•contractors 

65.143. Is that a new custom I— Yes. 

05.144. What was the old custom?— The old custom usually was 
for the indigo factory to maintain the road. 

05,143. Did they got a grant from the district board for the pur- 
•pose ? — ^Ycs. 

63.146. And were the portions of the lond inside the estate belter 
than those outside? — Very probably. 

63.147. That is to say, the planters spent a little more than they 

•got ?— Yes. « 

65.148. AVhen you say that you arc not entirely satisfied with 
the SOI vices lendorcd by the Agricultural Dcpaitmcnt, do you refer 
tc the Agrieultnial Department of the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa ?— Yes 

65 . 149 . What is the attitude of the residents on this side of the 
liver to the Agricultural Dcpaitmcnt? Do they look to the Imperial 
’Department at Pusa for help or- do they look to the department 
if the Bihar Government ?— Well, they look to Pusa, as a mnttci of 
fact, because the other department is so far removed fiom here that 
they never hCiir of it. 

63 , 156 . If you had an agi'icultnrnl problem whcic would you go’— 

I would go to Pusa. 

65.151. Do you expect Pusa to carry on local propaganda and 
demonstration ]ust as a' piovincial department would do? — ^Yes, I 
think it would be very useful. 

65.152. It would be useful, but would it be expedient from the* 
point of view of the central research institute of the Government of 
-India mixing itself up with work which "ihoiild properly be done 

il/r. O ft. Ailing. 
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i)y tho local dcp.irtmcnt? — liVell, I think that it ahould to *>• limited 
•extent. There are wonderful ways of doing propaganda work, and 
we have got here, in this pa'rt of the country, European planters 
Tvho follow up the advice which Piisa gives them and that I consider 
is a very fine advertising agency. 

05,1.53. Do you think that the work of the European planters has 
■an effect on the cultivators in the neighbourhood — Certainly. This 
is especially the case with regard .to canes. Next year I suppose 
•thcro will not bo any cancs of the indigenous variety left. 

05,164. Professor Gungttlcc. — ^^ye have been told that tho Indian 
ryots arc exceptionally conservative but, as you said, if the c.vaniplc 
is shown to them by tho Etiropcan planters^ they leadily take to 
Ooimliatorc canes 7 — ^Ycs. And also it is not just ordinnr.v example; 
there must be n little bit of propaganda work and things have been 
so arranged in this part of the world that the planter gets a royalty 
on canes which arc produced from his area and it is to his interest 
to get tho ryot to glow the cane. 

G5,1.5j. 8o then it is not merely a question of example; it is also 
intensive propaganda on tho port of the European planters? — Yes 

G3,15G. "What it the nature of the propaganda they do’ — Personal- 
ly I have held meetings in villages and I have di.slributed pamphlets 
by the thousand and also conducted field demonstrations 

05.157. Were these meetings well attended ?— Yes. 

05.158. Are these pamphlets in the veinncular’ — Yes, chiefly deal- 
ing with Coimbatore canes. Tlie pamphlets are useful and well 
read. 

05.159. So that illiteracy is not at all <i handicap in that case’— 

2 ^ 0 . 

65.100. You bavc found out that it works well?— Yes. 

03.101. Would you tell the Commission what assistance you have 
received, if any, cither from the department at Pusa or from the 
Bihar and Orissa’ department ?— We have obtained help from Pusa 
in the cane which I glow. That has lielpcd the European planter 
to develop in n.any cases and now cane is being grown extensively 
by the ryots and they are also sharing in the spoils. 

05.102. So, with regard to the variety of pane, you have benefited 
greatl.v b.v the help of the Agricultural Department ? — Yes. 

0.5,103, And in mcthod.s of cultivation ?— 1 do the ordinary plough- 
ing, keep the land fallow for a year and then plant caiio and then 
keep it fallow again, after which I manure the land and then giow 
•cane again. .1 have done that regularly for the last four .veavs and 
T have got the fiiicat ciop that I have ever seen on my land at the 
, present moment. 

66,161. Is an..* new manure being introduced 7 —Xo. 1 have tried 
experiments, but (Iie.v are not conclusive yet. .So far i have stuck 
to cowdung. 

05,163. Has any manure been suggested by the Agiiciillurnl De- 
jurtment a“nd h.ivc you found that successful? — Yes, it has been 
successful, but T find that I can get my results at a s-maller cost from 
.the refuse that I can Iniy locally. 

65.160. You have an abundant supply of cowdung? — Yi‘i. 

* 03,107, T take it that your experience of Indian agriculture la 
■confined to this Province? — ^Yes, entirely. 



65,168. Could you tell the Commission whnt definite change or 
changes you have noticed in the practice of the cultivators, say, 
duiing the last ten yeai s 7— Changes are very slow in India, but 1 
have noticed one change, which is that they arc now adopting the 
iron plough That was not suggested by the department, but was. 
lutroduced by the planteis themselves. As a matter of fact it was 
ojiginally suggested by the department, but we modified the type of 
plough suggested because it was a little too heavy for the local 
di aught animals. 

65,169 So that the credit for that goes to the planters? — Yes. 
Jhen there is the introduction of better-yielding wheats and more 
prolific canes and things of that kind. 

65,170. Is it your opinion that thcic is a demand for agricultural 
education 1 — There is no demand now because they arc completely 
ignorant of it. but the demand would arise as soon as they could ho 
made to see and realise the benefits of it. 

65.171 In othei words, the demand has to be created by stimulat- 
ing their intciost Yes 

65.172 You make a leiy inteicsting suggestion to the effect that 
the eo-opeiative moiemcnt should take part in the dissemination of 
knowledw Hare jou any evpeiienee of the toopeiativc movement 
in this Piovince ? — Yes I am chaiiman of the hugest co-operative- 
bank in the Province. 

65,173. Arc you in touch with the primary societies t — ^Yes. 

CS.!"-! Is this coopciative movement a people’s movement? — ^Yes, 
it lb entiitly self-gov eining Thej* have been educated to such an 
vMent that the whole thing lies in the haiidb of the Board of 
Directois the numbeis- of vvfiich arc all Indian^ nith the exception 
ot m.yself, and I do not do veiy nitieh administrative work because 
it is better for them to run their own show. I simply give advice 
and counsel to them. 

65.175. These are chiefly credit societies 7— Yes, 

65.176. Aie there any other activities emanating from this move- 
ment? — Well, the only activity which has emanated thciefrom is tho 
fact that it has made the people less indebted and has increased 
their well-being financiallj’. 

65.177. Have j'ou no sale society i— No. 

65.178. No educational movement?— Yes, they are starting a- 
school. 

65,170. Could you tell us the amount of road cess that you get 
fi om this Pi evince 7—1 cannot tell you exactly, but it goes into many 
lakhs of rupees. The amount payable by a ryot is half an anna ini 
the rupee according to his rent, and half an anna is paid by the 
landlord. • It comes to one anna in the rupee, paid by both parties. 

65.180. Have you any idea as to how the money from the road' 
cess is spent at the piescnt moment?— It is spent on roads to a laigc 

'-extent. 

65.181. Is it earmarked for road improvement?—! think so; it is 
also utilised for wells and other things of genera'l public utility. 

65.182. So tho district boards have the question of better roads 
well in view, hut still there are not adequate roads in the district ? — 
The money is spent chiefly on main roads and not on intcr-villagc 
communications. 

65.183. Judging from the success that you had in the introduo' 
tion of Coimbatore canes, chiefly through tiic efforts of the planters- 
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I gather there is a great deal of scope for adult agricultural educa- 
tion in your Province 1— Yes. 

G5,184. Has the co-operative movement taken part in that? — No, 
the reason being that we are not allowed to spend the money which 
■is available. » 

n5,185. Ls there any great scope for irrigation in this Province ? — 
Yes, I think so. 

05,180. Is there scope for well irrigation? — I would not ad'^ocato 
•well irrigation or tank irrigation because it would mean that half 
(be countryside would be utilised in making wells and tanks, but I 
would suggest pipe lines from the rivers, w'ith pumping stations. 

05.187. Do j’ou lend money to the rj'ots? — No I giic out cane 
-advntnees, that is all. 

05.188. Do you give them feitilisers? — No. 

05.189. You give them only ciinc setts on the condition that they 
supply you with cane ?— -T make no condition, hut they generally do. 

05.190. To what extent does the village vialinjati still dominate the 
village? — Wlicre theie is no co-opeiativo society, he dominates it a 
great deal. He gets large sums of money out of the ri’ots dishonestly, 
and BO on, and he is a power in the vill.agc. 

05.191. Aro you in touch with the Department of Agriculture in 
Bihar and Orissa ? Do you meet the Director of Agriculture ? — I am 
in touch with him to a vorj’ smal* extent because ho lives in Ranchi 
and that is n long way off Wo are not in as close touch witli him as 
•wo aro, for instance, with Pusa. 

05.192. Ho has never i^aid a visit to your agricultural concern?— 
He has not yet paid a visit, but 1 hope he will one day. 

00,103. t\fi. Calrrrf. — ^In your note you suggest that the Co-operative 
Central Bank might take control of agricultural education Arc these 
-Central Hanks directed by people who aie in sympathy with the rural 
classes 1— Yes. 

’ 05,194. Do you think they would select the teachers you would like 

them to select ? — Yes. 

05,103. You know the roster system on railw-ays. The station- 
master is supposed to maintain a roster on which all applications for 
w-agons are entered in turn and the wagons aro BU])plicd according to 
that order on the roster. I gather that system has proved a fnihirc ? — 

It does not work. I do not think it is in operation at all. It is entirely 
within the stntionmaster's power to allot wagons to w-homsoever he 
likes j he laj^s down his own rules. 

05,100. We have been told that it is a perfect arrangement? — 

Nothing could be more imperfect from the public point of view'. 

05,197. You suggest that if tacenvi is distributed it should be given 
through co-operative societies? — ^Yes. 

,05,108. Do you not think there wilt bo trouble in recovering the 
money, because Oovornment possc.ss special pow’ers of recovering which 
the co-operative societies do not? — ^The co-operalive societies do possess 
•that power. They have got a specific procedure under the local Act, 
in the Same way as tho Govci-ninent have. 

05,109. With regard to the question of redemption of loans, is Ihcro 
any difficulty raised by the mortgagee if the mortgagor w-ishes to redeem 
■his mortgage? — ^Thoro is a very serious difficulty, because tho debtor < 
is not allowed to pay off his debt in instalments. He must pay tho 
(wholo amount. 
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65,200 And if he 'Wtints to redeem he has to biing a regular suit? — 
Yes. 

65.201. Would you like to see some Act empowering him to redeem his 
mortgage ? — The man who is in debt is not permitted to liquidate his 
debt in small instalments But if he were permitted to do that in 
the_ same waj as they do in the case of co-operative societies, it would 
facilitate his getting out of debt in due course. If he borrows Bs. 100’ 
he has never with him Bb. 100 to pay it hack What he does is to 
borrow Bs 100 to pay’ buck this Bs. 100. 

65.202. When he has this Bs. 100, docs the mortgagee put obstacles 
in the way of its payment ? — ^He does if the loan is a satisfactory one. 

65.203 Does the cultivator want work in his slack season or is he 
content to be unemployed ?— I do not think he minds his unemploy’- 
ment very much. At the piesent moment he has got no work and he 
is quite happy to sit idle, doing nothing or next to nothing. He attends 
to his cattle and that kind of thing. 

65.204 With regard to this question of co-operation, I think in 
answer to the Chaiiman lou w'erc lefeiring to some local ruling requir- 
ing the reserves of primary societies to be invested in the Central 
Bank? — ^IVhat I was referring to was the fact that a society is not 
permitted to spend more than ten per cent of its profits. Iliat is 
recording to an All-India Act. 

65.203. Is there a local lule which says that the whole fund must 
be invested in the Central Bank ? — ^That is the provincial Act. 

65.206. You would like to see, if possible, every primary society 
utilise those reserves in its own business, as is the case in other Fro- 
V inces ? — ^They have got <i board of directors for every society which is 
affiliated to a guaranteeing union. The guaranteeing union has also 
got its board of directors and the guaiantecing union is affiliated to a 
Central Bank which has also got its board of directors If all these 
boards of directois wish to spend their monies in a certain way, I 
think it is very hard on them not to be permitted to do so either by 
the Begistrar or by the Government. They ought to have control over 
fifty per cent of their reserves. 

65.207. Do you think that could be done without risking the stability 
of the societies ? — I certainly think it could be done and it would make’ 
the movement very much more popular. 

65,203. It will rather tend to lowet the resei ves ?-yThe reserve will 
have fifty’ per cent of thr amount that goes in to build it up year by 
year. Tliese reserves are so big in some of the societies that they 
need not boi row a single pie from any outside body, but they are not 
allowed to get any benefit fiom them. Why should they not be allowed 
to spend that i eserve on, say, improving the village sanitation or build- 
ing wells or things of that kind ? 

65.209. Would you give them that extra power, from ten per cent 
to fifty per cent straightaway, or would you confine it to a society of 
ten years’ standing?— I should say that w’hcre the society’s reserves are 
equal to its working capital, it should be given that power. The 
stability of the society is in no way seriously affected, because you 
start a society on the stability and the credit of its land The society 
has no reserves when you first start it 

65.210. Mt. JCamat —Yoxt suggest that agriculture could be made 
attractive to middle class vouths if Government lands were given in 
allotments foi such use and also if Government aided them financially? 
—Yes 

-Vi G, G. Atlins. 



Q6,211. I would like lo ask you about the financial aspect of your 
proposal. It is a question of finding fertile lands and of finding 
finance; do you agree with that Yes. 

65.212. Now, you aro managing or cultivating an estate of scinething 
like 1,600 acres? — ^Yes. 

65.213. For these allotments to middle class youths I presume you 
mean smaller nUatments than sucli vast estates? — ^Yes. 

65.214. What size of allotment would you propose '> — I should think * 
that for a middle class youth in this part of the world a ten acre plot 
would bo attractive. 

65.215. If it were to be a ten acre plot, do you think it would be 
an economic size for these middle class youths to manage? — ^Yes. 

65,216 Can they make money out of it if it is only a ten acre plot? — 
I am judging the quality of Ac land according to the quality of my 
own land ; it depends on the fertility of the land ; if the land is less 
fertile than it is in this part of the world, which it is ns a rule, then 
perhaps a bigger plot, say, of fifteen acres, null be better. 

66.217. Professor Gangulce. — Assuming that the crops arc money 
corps ?— Yes. 

65.218. Mr. Kamnt. — If it is less fertile, it ib not worth vfhile 
asking the middle class vouths to go and cultivate such land? — ^The 
land in other parts of tiie countrv cannot be so fertile as it is in 
this very rich part of India. In that case, give him double the size 
He may be able to get an income of Es. 100 an acre if the land ho 
here, but in other parts of the country ho may be able to get only 
Es. 70 an acre. So all you have got to do is to double the area of 
land given to him. 

65.219. Assuming, therefore, that the fertility is a normal one, and 
assuming further that they have, say, a ton acre plot, how many 
middle class youths would you provide for in a district? — It depends 
•on Ae amount of land available. 

65.220. Docs it depend on the amount of land available or on the 
money available ? — ^Both. 

65.221. To make these ten acre plots an economic success, how 
much capital do you think, from your experience, would be necessary 
for these middle class young men? — ^That is a question I am not in a 
position to answer, because the conditions that prevail in the oAer 
Provinces are different from those prevailing in my Province. That 
question would have to bo examined on Ac spot, I think, before it 
•could be determined. But I do not think it will be verj' heavy. 

65.222. Could you give mo just n rough idea of the amount? — ^If a 
middle class youth could pro^dde himsolf with a pair of bullocks and n 
plough, I think ho could make a start on a ton aero plot with about 
Es. 230. 

65.223. You think he can make a decent living out of ten acres of 
land, with a capital of Es. 250 ? — 

63.224. Government are, according to your suggestion, to give this 
aid in a largo number of eases ? — They should start on a small scale, 
in an experimental way, to sec how it succeeds, and if it proves suc- 
cessful go for it absolutely as hard ns they can. We want to colonise 
these boys, and that, is within Government's power, to my mind. 

65.225. Professor Gangulce. — Have you adequate land? — ^Yos, but 
not in this part of the Province; you would have to settle them in 
^outside holdings in different parts of the Province. 
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65.226. Mr. Kamat. — As you know, Government money ie of course 
the taxpayers’ money, your money and my money. Should Govern- 
ment venture Rs. 250 per boy, to a large number of boys if the boys 
have no experience of agriculture My suggestion is that you should 
start with approved lads only, who have had a certain amount of agri- 
cultural training. 

65.227. I am not asking you about the tiaining; I am concerned with 
. the experience ; mere training does not guarantee that a boy will make 
a success of the entri prise 1 — I think the Indian youth here of, say, 
twenty years of ago has gained a good deal of expeiience of agriculture 
by simply seeing his father work his own land. 

65,228 Do }ou mean to say that educated middle class young men 
cannot find Its. 250 if they are confident than they can make some- 
profit out of itl — First of all, the middle class youth does not know 
that he can get this land. He cannot get it. As a rule he has not got 
the enterprise in him, he has not got the push. You will icqiiire pro- 
paganda woik to get these people and, I will not say drive them, but 
induce them to go out, and if jou piomise them Rs. 250 they will go 
out theie, and it will be a success, to my mind. 

63,220 Do }'on mean to say than a young man who staits on a course 
of agricultural education feels that he will get no land, if he wants 
to have it, or that he will not get capital ? — ^He feels that ho will not 
have the land, to begin with. 

65,230 He thinks he will get the capitaP— His father may have 
the capital, but he cannot get the land 

65,231. Theio is a dearth of land J— Yes, very much so. 

65.232 Supposing you bring into agriculture (I do not want to use 
the word dnve) a laige number of these middle-class joung men, 
you may thereby increase the pressure of the population engaged in 
agriculture fiom seventy per cent as at present, to say, eighty per 
cent; will that he ultimately desirable in the interests of agricultuiel 
— certainly think so. 

65.233 You think theie would be no necessity to_ relieve this pres- 
sure, in order to make agriculture really paying No. 

65,234. And people would really be able to make a decent living out 
of agricultuie^ — ^Yes. 

6.3,235. You think there would be no hardship to those who are 
alieady engaged in agrieultuie? — No. I cannot see that any bad 
result can be derived from bringing uncultivated land into cultivation, 
and by inducing the people who arc now looking for jobs on Rs. 20 or 
Rs. 30 as clerks to go back to the land. 

65.236. You want to add to the agiicultural popiilation and increase 
it from seventy per cent to eighty per cent? — ^They arc agriculturists 
now in a sort of way ; their mainstay is from agriculture, but there is- , 
not enough land to go round; yon relievo one portion which is over- 
crowded and put the surplus into another area which is uncultivated. 

I cannot help thinking that that is desirable. 

65.237. By adding ten per cent to the seventy per cent now 
engaged in agriculture, will you bo giving the eighty per cent a decent 
standard of living ?— Yes, 1 think so. 

_ 65,238. Sir Thomas Middleton: You refer to the fact that heavy- 
yieldipg crops such as Pusa wheats, if cultivated on a soil which is 
not rich, take the heart out of the land in the first year? — Yes. 

ilfr. G, G. Atkina, 
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65.239. Haro you soon this happen ? — have experience of it. I 
<aistributed Fusa wheats, and in my own locality I have seen what 
they hare done. The ryots gave the land the same treatment as they 
gave it for their own food crops; in the first year there was a bumper 
crop of wheat, but the crop that followed was a failure, and for that 
reason tliey do not now grow Fusa wheat in my area. 

65.240. Wliat crops follow wheat? — Maire geneially, and lahar or 
chillies, but chillies ves-y seldom ; -generally maize and lahar. 

65,211. When was the maize sown after the wheat? — At the break 
•of the rains. The wheat is harvested in Match and the maize is sown 
about June. 

65,242. You have seen the effect on both maize and raharl — Yes, 1 
■have had it myself. It is a peculiar thing that the Indian cultivator 
here -will pay a great deal of attention to heavy-yielding crops such 
as tobacco, chillies and sugarcane; ho will put nil the manure that is ' 
available on to these lands, but for these food ciops he is just content 
to plough the land, aoi»’ it, and hope for a return sufficient to feed 
him. 

63.213. You say that fodder shoilagc exists from December to IBth 
March; what happens after the 15th of March? — The winter harvest- 
ing comes in then, and they have the straw to feed the cattle with. 

65,244. Do the c.'ittle get anything but wheat straw?— There are 
vaiious other crops too 

6.5.213. How do they feed cattle after the 13th of Match?— On the 
straw of tlie crops that have been threshed. 

65,240. How many paiis of plough bullocks do you icquire for the 
1,600 acres of laud mulev your uuaiagemeut ? — I hsive got thirty-five 
pairs of bullocks and f< ur tractors 

65.217. How many pairs of bullocks arc saied by a tractor^ — 
’bullock is saved by Iraclors; even when wo liave Irnctois we still 
^eep on the bullocks; you cannot altogether suppl.int bullocks iby 
tractors, because there ate coit.iin jobs that you must do with bullocks. 
In the ordinary course of events we increased our cultivation a good 
deal, and that' was the reason whv we did not i educe our bullocks. 
It is difficult to comp.ive the one with the other, because the work 
done by a tractor caun it be accomplished by any number of bullocks. 

65.218. Could 3 'ou cultivate the 1,600 acres of land under J'our 
management if jou hud nothing but bullocks" — No Out of the 1,600 
acres, I do not cultivate the whole of the land myself; a certain 
^amount of that is let out on lease; it goes in rotation. 

65,249. Will you toll us how you feed your own bullocks? — On 

silage, sugarcane tops, and mostly by oat straw and oats 

05.230. When they aie getting sliaw and woiking hard, what 
allowance of oats do you give? — ^Two scer? per day* per head, and 
as much straw .-s they can cat, with a little bit of oilcake. 

65.231. Wlien oats are not available, is there any other grain to 
■use ?— Oats are always available with mo. 


65,252. B), Hi, 'den You have been a member 
lativo Council 1— Yes. 
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65,253 And you are, I undei stand, a member of the district board? 
— I am a member of the municipality. 

65,25 1. You refer to the condition of the roads and you say that 
there is one road for motor trafbc and another road for cart traffic. 
Would It make much diffeience if the traffic were interchanged, that 
is, if the motor traffic were transferred to the cart roads? — ^It would" 
make a considerable difference to the motor traffic; I should think it 
would cease to exist 

65.255. You have a wide knowledge of the agricultural conditions 
in this part of India t — Yea 

65.256. It is suggested that, among other causes which prevent 
the cultivator from repaying his debt, one cause is his excessive use 
of ganja. That view is given in the evidence submitted by the Indian 
Association of Agricultural Officers. You cannot say from personal 
expel ience if it is right? — I cannot; I should not think that was the 
cause of it; it has never struck me. 

65.257. You have an estate of about 1,600 acres?— Yes. 

65.258. How much pm/i ciuh or Government land revenue do you 
pay?— I think I pay about Es. 3.000 a year. 

65,250. If I am not too inquisitive, how much do you make a year 
per acre on an average? If you do not wish to reveal the state of 
your finances, I do not wish to press j’ou? — ^That does net affect my 
finances. I should think, on the average, there is a profit anyhow 
of about Es 40,000 in uhe year; if yon divide it by 1,600, you will' 
get the figure. That is the profit: the income would be different to- 
that, on account of the overhead charges. , 

65,200. Can you tell me whether a laige amount of money is spent 
in this district oi in the neighbouring districts at th^ time of the 
elections to the district hoaid?— If you aie referring tt money spent 
on elections, a great deal of mon»*y is spent. 

65,261. Piofegsor Oangulee: Have you had occasion to study the 
existing system of marketing of agricultuial produce? — The only 
system that prevails is that the makajav, as a rule, is the purchaser 
of the products. 

65,202. Have you ycurself studied this question ?— N.> , I have not. 

65.263. You could n.’t supply the Commission with any definite 
information with regard to the existing system of marketing of agri- 
cultural produce in this Province? — No. 

65.264. Sir Senrg Lawrence: What is the rental value of an acre 
of land? — pay to the landlord approximately Es. 6-8-0 an ae-e; it 
vaiies from Es. 5 to Es 6. 

65.265 What is the i.ite, if yoi. let out your land to your tenant? 
— ^That, of course, varies ; with me the rate is rather low ; I let it out, 
on an aveiage, for Es. 30 an acre. 

55.266 The Saja of rnilnkimedi: It does not depend on the <rpp 
the tenant glows ? — No, with mo it does not. I believe that practice 
does exist in other parts; if you manure the land aud the tenant 
grows tobacco or chillies, he has to pay a higher lent. 

65,267. You do not ftiEow that system? — No. I cultivate as much* 
as I can do myself, peisonally; all lands that are not worth my per- 
sonal attention, I let cut. 

{The witneiB withdrew,') 
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Babu GANGA VISHNU, Planter, Muzaffarpur,. 

Replies to the (Questionnaire, 

Question 1.— REaE\Tioii — (a) The research otgamsations icienttfied 
■witii the welfare of the ngriculturiscs, ns they at present stand, require 
a good deni of suppicmouting to meet the increasing demands of an 
all round agriculturist country like India. 

The scientific reseat dies which have proved so beneficial in pro- 
viding efficient varieties of seeds for the staple crops, in combating 
diseases and in diverse olher ways are not carried on \eiy elaborately 
because of the paucity of research centres. 

To provide for the growing agricultural demands, I uould suggest 
that each Province should possess a well-organised and efficient agri- 
cultural department having at least one representative in each thana 
of a district. In coniunction with this department, every Province 
should have a well-equijipod research centre which should study and 
specialise in the particular conditions of the soil, the climatic condi- 
tions and other agriculrui’a! requuonients of the Prov’ncc I would 
■ like the ivoiks of thc'-o provincial research centres to be cooidinatcd, 
supervised and directed bj' an Imperial institute like the one ue have 
at Pusa. 

QoESTio.N* 2.— AonicuETUKAi. EDUCATION.— ri) I do not think the 
supply, either of teachers or institutions, is sufficient for their pur- 
pose. 

(ii) All districts with which I am peisnnnlly acquaint ed suffer from 
a dearth of teaching facilities. 

(iii) Yes, India is a countrj* whore c\cn now hoicditaiy professions 
flourish. Teachers drawn from the agricultural classes would soon 
learn their work and would prove to be more efficient in imparling 
their knowledge to people of their own cln.ss 

(viii) I consider scliool farms where practical demonstrations are * 
carried out to he the one agency necessary and efficient for imparting 
agricultural education. At the same time, the instruction given to 
the students on these farms must be stricllj' vocation.al; the students 
must bo made to cultivate land thcinsclves and thus acquire practical 
knowledge of the agricullural operations in their different stages. 
These farms should fonn part of any middle vci-nacular school which 
happened to lie stationed at the headquarters of a thnnn and should 
be maintained by the district boaid to uhich the school belongs. 

(lx) I cannot speak of students who have received higher cditca- 
tion, have graduated and thus require a fat berth to stnit with; but 
mnuy students, ubo have received a course of training at some agri- 
cultural school or institute, cither start on their own neeount or get 
employment m'th those wdio huA'c big farms to look after. 

(x), I think the attraction is just the other way, Tlic economic 
conditions prevailing in the country, the difficulty of earning a decent 
livelihood, the increasing number of the middic-olass unemployed, are 
factors sending jicoplc back to the land in very large munbeis, Eveiy- 
whoro one finds the pressure on the land increasing day b.v day. This 
is evidenced by the high prices obtained for arable land. In. Hnji- 
pur, a suli-division of the Muraffnrpur district, an acre of land has 
even foiehed fourteen hundred rnpccs, though that is no doubt a 
record price. 
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(xii) The tenantry as a class in this country are always eager to 
pick up any moisel of knowledge or instruction which would enable 
them to get a better return from their land. They only require practical 
demonstrations, tried under cultivators’ conditions, to adopt new and 
improved methods. For this purpose demonstration faims sbonld be 
spread all over the country. This would also popularise adult educa- 
tion m rural tracts. 

Questiok 3— Demonstritiox and Peopagasda,— (a) Practical de- 
monstrations accompanied by direct instructions. 

(h) These demonstrations, to be effective, should be brought to the 
very doors of the cultiiaiors. For this purpose I would suggest the 
establishment of demonstration plots in the ryot’s own land and attach- 
ing plots to vernacular middle schools with an aiea and equipment 
siifficient for practical training. 

(r) The tenants are suie to take cvpert advice if it comes within 
their means to adopt it and they have had a practical demonstration 
of its utility. 

(d) I would mention the striking successes achiei'ed in wheat and 
sugarcane by the supply of improved varieties and by practical demons- 
-trations carried on in Pusa. They have revolutionised the cultivation of 
sugarcane. It is not many years since sugarcane w'aa grown in these 
traces only as a fodder and, on a limited scale, to make gur (raw 
sugar). With the advent of Co. S13 and 214, and other varieties suit- 
ed for every description of soil and climatic conditions, and practical 
instructions for trench sowings and other details, one finds this crop 
extending on every side. Now the demand for seed at times exceeds 
the supply. The Sugar Bureau at Pusa has done yeoman service 
in spreading the cultivation of sugatcane and we all feel beholden to 
it for introducing this rich crop. 

Question* 5— Fixaijce. — (n) Co-operatiie societies aie providing a 
good agency for financing the agrlcnllutal opeiations of the culti- 
vators. That these societies have not made rapid strides is due, in 
my humble opinion, to their inability to secure the sympathy and co- 
* operation of the landholdei-s 1 need not enter into the causes which 
have led to this incitia of the lamUioldcis towards the co-opeiatiie 
movement. 

Questios 6 — Agricvlturii. isDEBTEDSESs — (o) (i) Tlic main causes 
of borrowing are: The liigliei standaid of life which the tenants 
now affect, theii spendthrift ways, lavish expenses over marriages 
and othei ceremonial occasions, as also their bent for litiga- 
tion, which is the banc of this country. But then must 
remark that the indebtedness is not so lery general as premised in 
the question; it affects largely tenants who hold small areas of land. 
At the same time theie are certain classes and castes of tenants in 
our pai ts, w ho arc very smart in husbanding their resources and piling 
up their hoards and aic becoming small landholdeis on their own 
account 

(ii) The sources of ciedit are their land, their oniamcnts and other 
movable property of value 

(iii) Their impiovident ways and also the failute of ciops. 

(6) All thice measures suggested in the question are useful, but, 
to me, the most efficacious seems to be the application of the XTsurious 
Loans Act. 

(c) Tlestricting or controlling the credit of cullivatois, though whole- 
some in itself, is a measure which, I am afraid, will not prove ex- 
pedient in the present state of the country as it would be pointed at 

Babu danga Vishmi. 
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by interested paitics as a further encroachment on their rights and 
freedom of action and would provide a ready handle for agitation. 

Question '7. — ^Fn\OMENTATioN of Holdings. — (a) In my opinion it 
^seems quite hopeless to stop fragmentation of holdings. The Hindu 
law of succession prevailing ir these parts helps the sub-division; but 
the- potent and primary cause is the right now being yielded to the 
tenants, under tlio pressure of case law, to partition or otherwise 
encumber their holdings. The legislatures are also inclined to give 
them the absolute right of alienating their holdings. 

Question 8. — InmcwiON. — (a) In my opinion, irrigation consti- 
tutes the crux of the whole question of agricultural improvement. 
Watcr-sJipply is the principal limiting factor in crop production. With- 
out tho suppl.v of water being assured I consider agriculture to bo a 
speculation and not an organised indiistr.v. I would mention my own 
district of hluralTarpur and its sister district, Darbhanga. where tho 
tenants’ wistfully look towards tho sky for opportune rains and a 
propitious monsoon, the failure of which means the ruin of their 
capital and labour for a full season. There is no seheinc of irriga- 
tion callable of assuring this diie necessity of the people. What is 
still w'orse, many rivers of these liaets which, fifty years ago. were 
limning stroamlcU have, or are becoming dried u)>. As a case in point 
I W’ould mention, amongst othci.s, the Baya, which was a running 
stream only half a century ago, but which is now practically dried up. 
Tho extent of pic economic loss involved can easily be imagined. Tho 
course of the river still stands and if tho water could be brought back, 
it would be productive of great wealth os the result of irrigation. The 
question of the revival of this liver was taken up once but to our 
everlasting regret was shehed. Tliis neglect is sure to piovo disas- 
trous in the long run. 

Question 10 “FnnTiLisrr.s . — I would certainlv advocate the use 
of arJificial fertilisers if prices sailed the slender resoHires of onr 
agriculturist classes and the fertilisers were easily available. 

(c) Their use on dcmouslr.ition fnims and the advcitising of them 
among the tenants. 

(<■/) I w’ould mention my own district where, since the ndicnt of tho 
cultivation by improved methods of sugarcane, a considerable increase 
in tiic use of manure has taken place. 

If) Though the waste is great in using cowdimg ns a fuel when it 
proves to be so good a manure, it •■cems hopeless to allcmpt to stop 
this practice till a fuel substitute can be found. The price of wood 
fuel is going np every day. It is not that the tenants do not know 
tho value of cowdimg as a manure, but the scarcity of fuel and their 
poverty stiickcn condition force them to use it ns fuel. 

Question 14.— Implement f. — (n) and (6) The use of improved imple- 
ments raises an important issue. There are two important factors 
which affect their general adoption by the ryots. The fir.st is a teebni- 
«U one with w'hieh 1, ns a Injnnan, may not be competent to deal. But 
as I have received obejetions under this bend from the ryots, when 
suggesting to tliom pie desirability of the use of improved implements, 
I W'ould draw- nltenUon to jt here. Their view is that improved imple- 
ments which occasion intensiTc cidtivntion deplete the soil, and what 
they can add to their income bj' their use is counter-balanced by tho 
rest W'hieh the land requires to preserve its fertility. JIo doubt tho 
land can be recuperated by the use of manures but, as we have seen 
above, the cultivatoi s find it beyond their means to use manures exton- 
sivefy. Tho second deciding factor to a geucraf adoption of improved 
implements is that they should be repairable by the village smiths. 
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The cultivators always feel it a hardship if repairs to their implements 
cannot be done within the limits of their own village. 

Question 16— AnemaIi Husbvndsy. — (b) I would submit here a gen- 
eral reply. 

These questions relating to animal husbandry raise a very import- 
ant issue. The depiction of livestock is one of the main causes of 
the agricultural backwardness of the country. The pressure on land 
has almost wiped out the commons of the villages. The scarcity of 
dry fodders also tells on the upkeep of cattle. Add to this that from 
our district there is a regular export of large herds of cattle every 
year to Bengal and other places where they fetch good prices. All these 
things have resulted in a dearth of good draught animals which demands 
very serious attention. If agticmUire is to remain the primary 
occupation of Uie people, a full and efficient supply of cattle is very 
necessary. 

Question 17.— Aoricui.Tukal Industbies.— (6) The subsidiary in- 
dustry which is non cafohing on amongst the people in these parts is the 
old charira. Though this is largely worked by the women, men are also 
using it in their spare time. If this vogue remains it seems as if it 
would provide useful employment for their oS-time. 

(c) I would not treat fruit-growing as a subsidiary industry j it 
rather forms an important agricultural pursuit. The export facilities 
have secured very good markets for the produce of the gardens. The 
returns from orchards, in my estimation, are much higher ,than from 
the culti/ation of an equal area of land under field crops My own 
district docs a large volume of business in mangoes and fto/ut, the 
latter being a fruit for which the district is renowned throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. But fruit growing has not so 
far received its duo share of attention from the agricultural de- 
partments. 

(/i) With the general awakening in the country and the advance 
tjf education, I find the attention of the pqpplo in rural areas drawn 
towards the improvement of the sanitation of their dwellings. In 
two or three cases I have to ray gratification seen joint action by the 
whole population of a village to improve its health conditions. All 
that is required to advance them on these lines is to organise these 
efforts under expert supervision No doubt this would prove a useful 
employment of their spare time, and I am sure the people would 
gladly lend their sendees in this direction. 

Question 18 — AonicunTUKAL Labour.— (w) (i) In my experience I 
always find that labourers are attracted to the areas where good 
wages are available. During the rice harvesting season every year 
there is a regular exodus of coolies from our parts towards Bengal, 

(ii) Similarly people go far afield to get cultivable lend. Only two 
decades ago largo paits of the Pumea disti'ict remained uncultivated. 
Its climate was considered to be the worst in Bihar; but as arable 
land was available, people flocked to these parts, largo_ colonies of 
prospeious cultivators are now found on all sides, and it is difficidt 
to acquire aiable land. 

(b) Shortage of agricultural labour in an acute form is proving the 
limiting factor of the agricultural industry and is prevailing in all 
paits. Its causes are many; the drawing away of the rural popula- 
tion to mill areas and other town centres where high wages^ prevail, 
the poor return fiom the soil and, to a certain extent, the disinclina- 
tion to do agricultural work which entails hard manual labour. 

Babu Ganga Visfimi 



Quebtiok 23. — GnNERAii Eduoatiok. — am of opinion that among 
other subjects taught in middle and elementary schools, instruction 
in agriculsmal matters should constitute a special feature. This in- 
struction should be imparted by school manuals giving descriptions, 
say, of different soils, the seasons and methods of growing staple crops, 
etc. This theoretical instiniction, combined with the demonstration 
farms which I have suggested shoidd be nttaelied to these schools, will 
prove highly bcnoiicial. 


Oral Eiddenee. 

65,208. The Chairmttn : Babu Ganga Vishnu, you arc a planter at 
Muzaffarporc 1 — ^Yes. 

65.269. Whpn you come into contact with the Agricultural fSorvice, 
is it the provincial department or the staff at Pusa 1— I come in touch 
wdth the Pusa Service. Foj what I know of the provincial depart- 
ment it seems to be a paper fiction, I do not know anything about it. 

A Commissioner of Land Becorda might still be, as in old times, in 
diargo of this department. They had some arrangement like that before 
in which the Commissioner of L.and Hecords waa the head of the Agri- 
cultural Department, and it might be pievniling still in the Bihar and 
Orissa Government. 

66.270. Would you toll the Commission how much land you cultivate 1 — * 
2,300 bigha/t of land; it comes to nearly 2,000 acres. 

65.271. VHiat are your principal crops? — Indigo, wheat and, other 
country crops. 

65.272. Sugar cane ?— I have taken to it for the last two years, since 
1 came in touch with Pusa. 

65.273. Have the rcsidts been satisfactory ?~Yes, but then there is 
another difficulty. Though I am raising very good crops I am not 
getting good prices.' The cano is supplied to the mills and last year 
they paid 6l annas per mauud, which makes it not a paying proposi- 
tion, 

63.274. You hope for better things this j'car, do you not? — ^Ycs. 

65,2^5. Is the extent to which Pusa cane is better than the indigen- 
ous cano very striking? — Certainly. I have already mentioned in my 
note that, since the new varieties wore introduced, the cultivation of 
this crop has been revolutionised. 

65,270. Have you any Buggc.stions, other than those in your note, as 
to the means by which the Agricultural Service might get into touch 
with the cultivators ? — I have already suggested tho method of practical 
demonstration. That is tho one thing necessary if you want tho culti- 
vators to take to these improvements. Without that any amount of 
pahipblets or any amount of lectures will bo of no use. You should 
bring those demonstrations to their very doors. 

65.277. What sort of demonstration do you think is most effective ? — 
Take the case of siigarcnTic cnlMvntion. ft. w'ns done nt Pusa and that 
helped me in going in for that crop. Othenn'so I would not have done 
it. 

65.278. Would you like to see the Service, which has helped you so 
materially, extended ?— Yes. 

05.279. You think it would bo in tho cultivators' interest?— I have 
already indicated in my note that there should bo nn Agricultural 
Department attached to ovory Provincial Government which in tho 
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descending order must have at least one representative for each lhana; 
that should be the minimum. Then nil these different provincial 
blanches should not vork in watei tight compartments of their onn 
In order to cnrry on their woik efficiently there must be an Imperial 
Seivice to CO oidinatc all the work. 

05.280 Have you gicat difficulty in pioviding sufficient fodder for 
youi cattle I — Sufficient fodder is not avaii.ible. 

65.281 Ha\ e you any suggestions to make 1— Pastm c land should bo 
increased that seems to be the only piactical suggestion; but the pres- 
suie on the land is now voty great and hence there seems to be no 
prospect of inei casing the pasture land 

65,283 You do not connect this suggestion of yours for the extension 
of iriigation with the provision of more fodder 1 You do not think that 
it would be possible to provide an irrigated fodder crop 7 — It might be 
possible in that nay, but all the same tlio picssure on the land is increas- 
ing, that is the gi cat difficulty. I do not think, thoreforo, that pasture 
lands would be available, or land for raising fodder in quantity. 

65,283 I obs^ive in your answer to Question 8, that you take 
the view that theie arc opportunities for further irrigation in your 
disli jet ?— Thei e is absolutely no 6}‘stem of iirigntion provided in my 
distiict. 

65,284. You aie thinking of lift iirigation from tlicso rivers? — ^Yoii 
can have it. IVc have got lift iirigntion from wells in one of the sub- 
divisions of Muznffaipur district whcie one acre of land is sold for 
Bs 1,400; that is a record price, and shows how helpful iirigation is. 

65.285 You say “ Many rivers of these tracts which, fifty years 
ago were running streamlets have, or arc becoming, dried up” How 
do you account for that? — ^It is due to silting of the river. No care is 
taken of them: that is the only cause It is really one of the gicatcst 
drawbacks I do feel very strongly on the point. I am also the secre- 
tary of the Landholders’ Association of the Tiihut Division and in that 
capacity I brought this matter to the notice of the Governmeut; but 
nothing was done and all these channels nro being dtied up 

65.236. Are you satisfied that the lessening of the water in this river 
ill due to silting up 1— Yes. At the same time, also, rivers which are 
now still running are liable to sudden floods and thus they are damaged. 

65.237. You do not think that this change in the rivers is more likely 
to be due to a change in the distribution of the rainfall? — I do not 
think so. 

65,283. You cannot deprive a river of its waters by Ic.aving it to 
silt up; if the waters are there they must come down ?— The water may 
take another course if the original channel is closed; as far as the Bay.i 
liver is concerned, it is now filled up and cultivation is going on just 
at its source. There was .a regular scheme to improve this river, but 
this was shelved. 

65.289. How about wells? Have you any experience of irrigation 
by wells ? — Irrigation by wells is carried on in one of tbo sub-divisions of 
my district where they can dig wells which stand without tho help of 
brick walls to the sides; they have got (hat kind Of soil which docs not 
fall in and close the well. They have very good crops, with tho help 
of this method of irrigation. 

65.290. But you are not thinking here of perennial canals, irrigation 
by canals, are you ?— No 

. 05,291. What form of fertiliser do you find most effective ?— Under 
the instructions of the Sugar Bureau I have been using oil cake for 

/Jabu Ganga Tithnu 
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sugarcane cultivalion ; I find it more efficacious, than all the chemical 
fertilisers. 

65,202. Can you obtain cotrdung in your districts* — Iso, not much 
is available there; a great deal is used for fuel. 

65.293. Have j'ou ever attempted to purchase it from local villages ? — 
1 do not think it is available in great quantities. 

65.294. Is it your' view that, if better working bullocks could be pro- 
vided, better faim implements could be used? — ^Yes, and there is also 
another difficulty. A large number of cattle are exported every year 
fiom these parts, j'oar in and year out. You find wagon after v/agon 
filled with these cattle; they arc sent away to Bengal and other places. 

65.295. Do you notice any demand amongst the cultivators for advice 
from the Agricultural Department? — Take the case of Pusa wheat: 
When it was first introduced we did not know much about it, but as 
soon as wc came to know that here was a very good variety and a very 
heavy yielder we took to it, and now many people are growing that 
wheat. Po I base my hopes on practical demonstration. If you go 
to the cultivators and demonstrate to them that such and such is a very 
efficacious method, they will adopt it. 

65,296 Do you find that your own practice influences your neigh- 
bours* — ^Yos; I will again go back to sugarcane: Por tbo last two 
years I have gone in for that crop and this year I sold 300 to 400 
maundh of so.'d to agriculturists round about. They have taken to 
that variety and now it is spreading in that u-ay. 

65.297. IIow did you come in touch with Pusa about cane cultiva- 
tion? — ^I saw a planter friend of mine growing good cane; I iust asked 
him where he got' it fiom; he told mo that he got it from Pusa, so I 
came to the fountain head. 

65.298. Now that you have discovered Pusa, do you sometimes come 
and have a look at what they are doing here ?— Yes. 

65.299. You constantly come here ? — ^Yes. 

65.300. Do you ever give the smaller cultivator a lift in your car to 
show him what is being done at Pusa? — I am afraid I have not done 
it BO far. I am rendering a' service to them in my own factorv by 
showing them the thing.' I am doing there, derived from what I have 
seen at Pusa. 

05.301. Sir Jamr<t MarKcnna : Have you ever bought any cattle 
at tho Pusa sales ? — ^Yes, I bought two cows some years ago. < 

65.302. Did they do well ? — ^Yes : I bought a calf which is now giving 
fourteen seers of milk a day. 

65,30'1. That is very much better th.an tho ordinary' cow, is it not ? — 
Yos. There is also a local breed of Patna cattle which gives a very 
good yield of milk. 

65.304. Professor Ganguleei Is this area of 2,000 acres farmed by 
tenants or by you ? — By myself, and I also give out land to tenants. 

65.305. Under what conditions do you give it out to tenants ? — I fix 
the rent at Hs. 10 or Es. 15 according to the quality of the land. 

65.306. Never on a crop basis? — No, not on a crop basis. 

65.307. You state in your written evidence that many students to-day 
ai’e very anxious to return to the land?— Yes. 

65.308. Do you fiund that is so ? — Certainly. 

65.309. Among the Bihar students?— Yes, the economic position now 
is getting so bad that every one wants to have some land at least. / 
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G5,310 Arc they able to got the land?— No, it is very diflicull; the 
price of hind is going up every day. 

05,311 So tlmt they are anxious to go back to llio land bat they 
cannot get the land J — Only this morning I received a letter from the 
recrcliviy of an association at Pabna (1 had been in communication 
iMlh for the last three or foui months) saying that lands eonld be 
piovidcil thoie and that I should now lake definite steps to tend a 
p.irtv alnad to settle teiins I think some 400 or 500 men of Dilmr nre 
going to Pabna to take land 

G3,3IS If yon had land would you have entertained such applications 
from student si— I would not; I would not part with my land, 

CS,31.'). Aic you eonncctcd nith the cooperative movement 1— No. 

03,314. On page 33 you say that indebtedness is not very general 1 — 
Yes. 

05.315 Is that your observation?— Yes The reason of the co-opera- 
tive soeietios making no groat advance is Uint the executive of these 
socictios do not invite the ro-operntion of the landholders in their work 
or join hands w ith the landholders. Tlicy al«o interfere with the peace- 
fill relations between Intidloid and tenant. The co-operntive cocioty is 
like a motbcr-in-law eoming in and disturbing the pcaccfnl relations 
of a penecfnl home. 

05,310 You arc not fniiiili.si with Iho work of the co-operative move 
ment ? — T am familiar with it but I do not take to it. 

03,317. W’hy 1— Decause, ns I say, they always come in between land- 
lord and tenant; that is nhy they nre becoming unpopular. Take the 
ease of a friend of mine; a society mndo a complaint against him that 
he was not issuing rent receipts, which is a criminal offence. Now the 
poor landlord has to fight out this charge against him, which to my 
knowledge is not a true one. 

05,313. Bo that in your view the coMoperntivc movement is not popular 
with the landlords 1— No; it really tends to prevent co-operation between 
landlord and tenant and thus keeps their relations strained. 

05.319. Do you yourself lend money!— Yes, I do. 

05.320. To whom?— To those who require it; I am doing banking 
business in a small way. 

05.321. Can you tell me vyhether the tenants of your Province know 
of tbo existence of the Usurious Loans Act?— I do not think that know- 
ledge of the Act is very general. 

05.322. They do not know of the existence of siidi an Act!— 1 say 
that knowledge of the Act is not very general. 

05.323. You yourself know of the existence of such an Act?— Cer- 
tainly, 

05.324. Have you made it known to your tenants?—! have got no 
monoylcnding business with tliom, 

05,323. Do you not think it a duty of yours to make the UsiiriouB 
Loan 'Act known to your tenants I— I expect the co-operative societies 
nre doing that. 

05,320. ^fr. Kamat : For how many years have yon been engaged 
in a^iciilfiiio! — Since I was born. 

03,327, From all those ^enrs of observation can you tell me whether 
agricnlturo as a business is more prosperous now than it was, say. Ion 
or twenty years ago 7— In one way it can ho said to bo more prosperous 

Babu Oanon Vishnu. 
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>becau8e now the price o! land, as also of the produce, has gone up. In 
that way, only; can you say it la very prosperous. 

65,323. Have you heai'd it said, or have you read in- the Press, that 
in India there are people who cannot get even two meals a day 7 — Yes, 
1 have read that, and I know that there are people in that position. 

65.329. I want to Icnow whether you have seen it? — Yes. 

66.330. There .are people whom you have seen who cannot get two 
•square meals a day? — ^Yes. 

65.331. And still you say that agriculture is more prosperous? — 
Because, you see, holdings are now being split up leaving very small 
holdings to support a family; land is passing out of the hands of the 
cultivators and they are becoming day labourers; there .are many causes 
which bring about that sad slate of affairs. 

65.332. You say that, where arable land becomes av.ailable, people 
flock to those parts and you now find large colonics of prosperous 
cultivators springing up on all sides? — ^Yes. 

65,3-33. How do you reconcile that statement with the fact that you 
sec people wichout tno meals a day? — Those who emigrate arc in a 
prosperous condition, but not Hiose who remain behind and become 
^ay labourers possessing a small area of land, which gives them bare 
subsistence. 

65,334. With regard to subsidiary industries you say the charha is 
now catching on Avith the people ? — ^Yes, I do find that. 

65,336. They use the charha as a sparctime occupation? — ^Yes. 

65.336. You find more charhas in your district now than you did, say, 
in 1921-22?— Yes, I do. 

66.337. Are these charhas used by the cultivators or by the middle 
class people ?—Ohicfly by the cultivators, whoso womenfolk uso it 
largely; the middle class are now also taking to it; it may bo that it is 
merely the vogue just now, but they arc doing it and I think it gives 
them a good return. 

65.338. Oan you tell me what return they got? — ^I think in cfT-times 
they can make one or onc-and-a-half annas worth of thread. 

65,330. Do you mean per day or per hour?— Per day. 

65.340. Arc they willing.to work at the charha eight hours a day to 
earn one anna? — I do not say they work eight hours; they can earn 
that if they work steadily for, say, three or four hours. 

05.341. That is what you meant when you said per day? — ^I do not 
mean to say they are working the whole day through. 

65.342. Oould you tell me, roughly, how many charhas you have scon 
round about'your oivn locality? — ^I have myself seen thousands of 

. charhas working. 

06.343. In the neighbourhood of your estate?— Yes, in many villages 
of my own estate, so that I say charhas arc becoming popular; every 
village has ten or fifteen working, and that comes to a large number 
in a hundred villages. 

06.344. Sir Thomas Middleton i Speaking of students who have 
graduated you say they require fat berths 1 — ^Yes. 

65.345. What do you mean by a fat berth? — I once advertised for 
graduates of that class and they wanted an initial salary of Es. 200 and 
Es. 250, so I did not employ them. 

66.346. If you had a son who had graduated, what would you think 
was a reasonable berth for him? — I do not think lie would want to be 



a* agricultuiist; he Viould become a lawyer, rthich is the general ambi- 
tion of the young men of the country. 

65,34?. But what remuneration would you think he ought to hare ? — 
Say Hs. 100 to start with. 

65,348 You say cultivatois do not like improved implements because 
these implements lake too much out of the land 7 — am there speaking 
as a layman, that is the complaint I have received; they isay.that if 
they do intensive onUivatlon the land requires a test, and that whatever 
incrtase is obtained by intcnsiie cultiiation is lost in allowing the 
land to remain fallow. 

65,340. Have j’ou cier seen such a thing happen? — I have used trac- 
tois. I bought two, and I found that after a crop or two by cultivation' 
with thoso tractois the land does require more rest than after using 
the country ploughs No doubt they' are more pioductivc. 

65,350 Is not that because the tiactois may be tod heavy for your 
land 7 — I am a layman, I cannot tell you. 

65,351. When yon sell cattle to Bengal what is paid per pair?— They 
pay higher prices than are obfainablo hero. 

G5,.352 Can you gi'o me some idea of the geneinl price now? — I 
think, for a good pair of draught plough bullocks, you will now get not 
less than Bs 150 or Bs. 200 

6^253, So that there is a good market for these plough cattle?— 
Theio is a good market, everywhere there are weekly markets and a 
laigo numbei of cattle change hands: sales arc very brisk. 

65,354 You ha\ c told us thoic are very few pastures in the district t — 
Yes 

65.355. So that all these cattle are reared in the villages? — ^They are 
1 cared in the villages only to he sold. 

05.356. People find it a profitable trade?— Yes. 

65.357. How are the cows fed in tbo villages 7— There is still some 
pasture, and dry fodder is also used. 

65.358. Is it usual to give tlie cows grain ?— I do not think it would 
pay to do that as the price of grain is very high. 

05.359. Do tlicy give oil-cakes to the cows? — Oil-cakes also arc very 
dear. 

65.360. You yourself must keep a number of cows on your farms? — 
But we have got that dry fodder called bfiusa. 

65.361. And you feed your cows with nothing but bliui/fl—BJiwia, 
and also some quantity of grain. 

65.362. I want to know tho quantity of grain ?— Say about a seer 
and a half. 

65.363. After they have calved?— Yes. 

65.364. Is there no practice of growing fodder crops for cattle ? — There 
it, the country variety of sugarcane, and also what we call janera, the 
English equivalent of which I do not know. That is a fodder crop, 

65.365. Profrisor Ganffulee: Do you know what is being done in 
Pusa about fodder 7—1 cannot tell you. I heaY that they have also got 
green fodder, but I have not studied that crop. 

66,.’)6R Do Tou know if nnv oxpprininot is bpitiR mado in Puan for 
the preservation of fodder ?— Yes, I know that they are preserving fodder 
there. 

65,367. How are they doing it?— I cannot tell you tha,t, 

Babu Ganga. Ptshlttf- 
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'65,368. You hare told us that the land is passing out ol the hands 
•of the cultivators. Why f— Because they are selling it. 

65.369. To whom?— If the middle class people who have made some 
■money want to purchase land they pay a good price and take^ the land. 

65.370. Land is not sold to the moneylenders? — Yea, moneylenders 
have also a good share of the land, but at the same time there are 
others who buy land besides moneylenders. 

(T/u wifnes! mt/iclrew.) 
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Replies to the Questionnaire. 

General STATCsnarr. 

I hare taken advantage of the breadth of the Questionnaire to suggest 
a comprcliensivo policy of rural development; because, while the conti- 
nued improvement of agricultural practice presents little difficulty, if 
approached scientifically, and tlie adoption of improved practices is 
merely a question of practical experience of their economic value, the 
effect of such adoption— which will not by itself raise tlic value of the 
cultivator’s labour in this Province above that of an inferior mechanic — 
svill only be to increase the mass of the population, and incidentally of 
rural poverty, unless the root causes oF such poverty are simultaneously 
scientifically analysed and attacked. 

As I sec it, rural poverty in the mass is cumulative, through its effect 
on the composition, character, and habits of the^ rural population — 
reinforced by a monetary and legal system which, in effect, mortgages 
rural assets jto urban absentees on terms w'hich, under 'the system of 
cash rents, have no relation at all to production. Rural assets imply 
legal debts; and debt means disorganisation as surdy as organisation 
requires capital. 

The laws of property cannot be lightly altered, and I therefore 
suggest that the only way in which Government can really promote the 
welfare and prosperity of the rural population is by accumulating and 
investing capital in an active campaign of rural organisation, which 
will redress the balance and eventually develop a rural culture such as 
ma,y draw wealth and intelligeneo back to the now deserted country- 
side. * 
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Mj’ specific suggcs’tions jnay seem radical on the surface; but the’ 
adoption of n new principle or the reversal of an old one docs not 
necessarily imply any subversive change; it merely implies that every 
problem, ns it presents itself, is looked at in a new light. For instance, 

I have suggested that National borro^ving should cease: debts are in 
fact already being paid off. I have suggested that revenue should bo 
raised by a special tax on income secured by law on contracts. I do 
nob suggest that it should be heavy. I liayc suggested that there shoidd' 
be an officer of the Provincial Civil Service in every revenue thana : I 
would start in one ihana when occasion arises. 

Question I. — ^ResnAnen. — (a) (i) Yes. In my experience the great 

Organisation. mass of precise investigations undertaken for the- 
benefit of the agriculturist in Bihar and Orissa 
must be conducted on farms in the localities aiTcctcd, and the organisa- 
tion required is therefore a strong territorial staff with a minimum of 
centralisation. On the other hand, connected investigations of a chemi- 
cal or biological nature rcquii-p an equally strong centralised staff, of 
specialists, which cannot be effectively controlled by one man with the 
qualifications ordinarily possessed by a Director of Agriculture. Such 
highly specialised investigations could be caiiicd out without difficulty 
in the laboratories of a University properly equipped for the needs of 
an agricultural country, and I suggest that the Patna University should 
bo equipped for assisting the territorial officers of the Agricultural 
Department in approved investigations. 

To begin with, the Chemical and Botanical sections of the Agricul- 
tural Depariment enuM be transferred from Snboiir fn Patna, ns parts 
of larger units organised for research and consultation, as well as for 
the Tsork conventionally classified as educational. 

This would restrict the work of the Agricultural Department, piopcr» 
to the field, the steading, and the workshop— under the Deputy Directors 
of (Agriculture and the Agricultural Engineer, under whom its oiganisa- 
tion is already developing on a fairly satisfactory basis. 

The above sugge-stions are based on a clear distinction between 
researches that can be classed as primaril.v agricultural and those that 
must for practical purposes bo classified primarily on some other techni- 
cal basis, such ns the study of chemi8tr.v or plant physiology, which need 
a special discipline and special apparatus. 

My view is that to be of maximum utility, to agriculture, a chemist 
should nob limit himself ivithin the field of ngricjltural chemistry, how- 
ever deeply inteiosfed ho may be in agricultural problems; and that to 
confine his outlook to such problems is merely to limit the resources on 
which he can draw for their Eolntion, ns well as his own scope and 
ambitions. 

Co-operation in icscarch between an agriculturist and n chemist 
should, in my opinion, bo organised on the basis of free and unfettered 
discussion, inspired by mutual interest and the greatest confidence of 
all parties to the discussion in the accuracy and judgment of the other 
in their owp spheres of observation and experience. I do not therefore 
think that Government can usefully do more in the way of organisation 
of co-operntivo research tlian specify the duties of its specialists and 
do its best to onsuic that (for instance) its scientific agriculturists shall 
be good agriculturists, and its agricultural chemists good chemists, by 
providing the best possible milieu for the selection and development of 
each. 

It is for this reason that I advocate the classification of specialists 
for administrative purposes according -to the technique which they 
practise rather than the interests they profess; and I would onsiiro that 
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Tthoy do the work requhed of them by making giants for the specific 
qiurpose, on the basis of pioposals agreed upon by the departments 
•concerned, and of the actual staff and expenditure which each depart- 
ment finds necessary in otdei to comply vrith the requirements of others 
The Agiicultural Department’s investigations aie being financed for 
Financing. the most part according to an agreed programme 

of farms all over the piovincc. Neu proposals 
aie considered by a Standing Committee of the Legislative Council 
There remains the administration of reseaich which is gorerned by 
Administration. hostile ciiticism, appioprinte to control by 

the Fmance Department, of all proposals befoie 
submibsion to the Legislative Council for the voting of funds. 

Apait from the foimal sanctioning of transfers of men and money, 
Govjernment lake no cognisance of the administration of the work of 
agricidtural investigation, and is not in fact in a position to do so 
unless the Secretary or Member in diargc has special qualifications 
foi the purpose But this means that when the service is jviovincialised 
the Director of Agriculture will be selected, and the department in 
effect conti oiled by Government, without lefercncc to its fundamental 
woik 01 to the principles by which that work should be guided. 

Successful experimental investigation is essentially dependent on 
<preci 6 ion of observation — a habit which, unless it has been acquired 
hv the Btnff before their enenaemenf (and no Bcale of pay within the 
sphere of practical politics could secure this), must be constantly incul- 
cated in the staff in charge of the investigations, by correspondence 
and inspection. The nork of several of the small farms in this Pro- 
vince has shown how effective in introducing agricultural improvements 
such local investigations can be — provided only that they are ptoperly 
inspected and controlled. But such successes are tor the most part of 
eompaiatively recent oiigin: little attention was given to the necessity 
for precise local observations and experiments in the eaily days of the 
•department, and there is no means of ensuring that greater attention 
will continue to be paid to it in future, under a system of recruitment 
within the Province, unless Government insist on the point and unless 
a system, however elastic, be devised for giving effect to such insistence. 
The development of the theory of statistics has contributed to make 
-such scientific control a comparatively straightforward matter, and 
there is no longer any excuse for failure to establish it — ^in the case at 
least of Uie scientific departments — by the employment of qualified men 
for the purpose. If, in fact, a Government takes economy seriously, it 
should take into its inner counsels officers selected and trained for such 
•control. 

Such an ofiiccr should be a Scientific Commissioner rather than a 
Secretary to Government, but he might combine the functions of both, 
i<i respect of one or two allied deportments such as the Agricultural, 
Industrial and possibly the Settlement, departments. He should have 
a Statistical Assistant and could relieve the Director of Agriculture of 
his statistical work and of most of his correspondence with Govern- 
•ment. 

His most important function would be to satisfy himself that the 
directors of the departments under him were capable of directing 
scientific work, and he should normally be chosen from among them. 

Failing the emergence of any one in the Agricultural Service appa- 
rently competent (even after special training, for which study leave 
■should be freely allowed to promising men) to succeed a Director of 
Agriculture who was within five years of retiring age or within sight 
•of promotion, an outsider should bo recruited on special contract, or 
Mt. a. C. Dohbs, ' 



tceoadcd from somo other department, for a year or two on probationt 
fts a Deputy Director of Agriculture. If ho showed sufficient en 2 >acity 
lor the scientific and administrative control of the work of his rango* 
he would be designated to succeed the Director in duo course. 

Scientific control of the Agricultural Department could, I think, bo 
sufficiently secured in this way. but in order to ensure tho adequate 
Toprosentation of the point of view of the practical agriculturist, I would 
stipulate that, as a lulc, either tho Director of Agriculture or Scientific 
Commissioner in charge of the department should be a member of tho 
Agiicultural Ser\ice in India. 

Failing such administrative changes as will relievo the Director of 
Apricultuie of tho undue amount of work now involved in tho repre- 
tcutation of departmental requirements to Government, and will ensure 
that he 1ms the qualifications and time to diicct the experimental work 
on scientific lines, ho requiies supplementary expert assistance. Tho 
Deputy Directors, Economic llotanist. Agricultural Chemist, and Agri- 
cultural Engineer organise investigations, each in Ins own sphere. I 
, have done my best to review and co-ordinato their piogrammes and 
iCMilts by inspection and coiiespondenco, but as experience has re- 
^ vcnled increasing nnmbers of openings for promising investigations^ 

’ tho time required for this work has inercascd altogether beyond what 
1 can spare without detriment to the administi ation of tho department 
under the iire^cnt sjflem. I have made several attempts to obtain 
'•pecial n'isistance in dealing with one or other of tho aspects of the 
department's woik— agronomy, animal husbandry, .idministration, pro- 
paganda — ^biit the right man has in no ease been forthcoming fiom 
outside the department. An additional appointment of Special AssisU 
.ant is Tcquiicd in piestnt circumstances in order to enable one of tho 
Deputy Direclois to he selected from time to time for the specie] study 
ox any such aspect of the department’s v/ork — after being given leave 
for tho purpose of study out of^ India if necessary — and to hnlp the 
Director in overhauling the machinery for dealing -with it. 

Such special a.'isiflants would foim, together with tho Agricultural 
Engineer, an intclligenec branch which would co ordinato tho depart- 
ment’s work within tho Province and enable it to keep in touch with 
work outside. 

Tho Deputy Directors also require more skilled assistance than has 
hitlicito been providea. Agricultural problems in this Province are for 
the most part of local imporlanec— which means that they are extia- 
oidinarily diverse, and numerous. There is not, so far as my exporienco 
goes, a single variety of crop or manure the value of which is not strictly 
limited by geographical conditions within the Province. The number 
of farms contemplated, on which Iheso problems will ho studied, ir C4 — 
one in each sub-division. Tho ntxmher of garotted officers in chtnpe of 
these farms as well as of tho dissemination of the results of experiments 
and tho training of the subordinate staff in 10. It is impossible at 
present to undertake half tho work that would clearly lead to early im- 
provemonts of local practice— in tho direction, for instance, of testing 
manures and selected strains of crops— with the present staff. Ex- 
perience has shown that in view of tho low standard of educated intelli- 
gence among tho Buhordinnte.s of the department, who oanttot ho 
sc]ecte.d on any basis of intellectual achiovement, a vory^ much larger 
nuinher of garcltcd officers will be T’cquircd if the experimental work 
on tho farms is to be. expanded, or even maintained, in the face of 
increasing demands for the dissemination of tho results already 
obtained. 
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irnerits. Progress in tTiis direction is therefore dependent on individual 
initiative in the staff, and at present iwactically none is being made. 

Balm Maiimatha Nath Ghosh has supplied the following answer to 
'this iquc{d>ion < 

“The whole work of the Chemical Section is being hampered by not 
Being allowed to maintain an adeqtiatc staif. There arc not enough 
workers to carry on any work but routine analysis of various substances 
required for the departmental faims. 

A soil survey of South Bihar was started. In South Bhagalpur wide 
areas were located with marked poverty in phosphates In such lands, 
the application of superphosphates with green manuring proved a re- 
markable success. The soil survey work was extended to South Monghyr 
and East Gnya. Here the results were more interesting. (Vide Appen- 
«dix iii of Department’s Annual Report for the year ending Slst March 
1026.) Part of the eastern portion of the Gaya district showed a defi- 
cicnejr of this constituent, but a tract was found where the rahi lands 
'Contained a much larger percentage of phosphates, a good deal of wliich 
was, however, insoluble. It was thought desirable to make a thorough 
curvey of this tract and recommend means bj' which insoluble phosphates 
in the rabt lands can be rendered more available. This work had to 
“bo stopped because^ of the decision of Government not to provide 
specially for its continuation." 

As to the above rcjilj' I have to say that I am not prepared to advo- 
cate any considerable increase of the expenditure on the Chemical Sec- 
tion, under an otTiccr on the* provincial scale of pay, so long as the 
Director of Agriculture is not himself a chemist; and I think that, having 
regard to the preponderating importance in this Province of investiga- 
tions the control of which requires a sound agricultural judgment and 
no technical skill in chemistry, it w'culd be a mistake to select a Director 
-of Agriculture primarily for his qualifications as a chemist. 

(c) (i) In view of the importance of pulses in Indian agriculture and 
of vegetable protein in Indian dietary, the possibility of introducing 
methods of making Indian vegetable proteins more palatable and diges- 
tible — as in the manufacture of soybean products in Japan and China — 
might be worth serious investigation. 

(ii) The export of oil from Indian rural centres to markets outside 
India is, I understand, now economically impossible because of trans- 
port difficulties. Research on this point might add considerably to the 
value of the oilseed crop, which is of very great importance in Bihar, 
and to the quantity of cake availablo for food and manure. 

(iii) I suggested in a note in the AgricuHnml Journal of India for 
March 1926, that the phenomenon of endothermic solution, implying ns 
it docs a simple concentration of energy, opens a way round the Peeond 
Law of Tliermodynamics ; and indicated n possible way of utilising 
■waste heat by this means. The Second Law is, of course, in a very 
strong position; but no one has, so far as I am aware, detected any 
fallacy in the theorem propounded. Tlio difficulties appear to be purely 
practical and not theoretical; and, in view of the special importance of 
nil sources of power in alluvial plains, and of cold storage in India 
generally, I suggest that the Government of India should obtain the 
opinion of a competent chemical engineer ns to whether there is not, 
In fact, scope for research in this direction. 

QrosnoN 2.— AonicuLTURM, Edpcatiok.— ( viii) Please sec my reply 
to Question 23 (n). 

(x) The following reply to Question 2 (x) has boon supplied nt my 
■suggestion by Balm Bhiitnath Sarkar, Assistant Director of Agrioul- 
tiurc, Chota Nagpur— himself a young man of the middle class, who 
I passed out of Babour College in 1915 
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As Tcgitnls hi<i Inst parngraph my ovrn ricvr in that it is impossiblo 
for any one vho has not himself been brought up to manual labonr to 
make agriculture, ns such, pay for supervision— in competition with 
labouring cultivators instructed by a scientific agricultural depart- 
ment and organised for co-operation under Government auspices 

*' I presume the term " middle class youths " to mean youths of Iho 
middle class who have had n certain amount of education, because boys 
who have not been fortiinnle enough to get a literary or other training 
generally find them«ehc8 compelled to take to agriculture ond to try' 
to make a lising out of it. In considering the question of attracting 
soiing men to the pursuit of agriculture, it is necessary to teke note 
of the inducements to take up other employment in preferenee to 
agriculture Such inducements arc briefly as follows: — 

(1) Under tbe e\ietirig conditions in this country farming is very 
noorly remunerative even to those who not only scork for thciiisehes 
but rnakr their wives and ehildren svork also. The ordinary middle 
class man who will not work himself nor allow hir. svife and childicn 
to work must depend on hired lahonr and therefore stands very little 
chance of piueess m farming. Uiirlher, ns ruth a man’s holding is 

III rally fragmented there is not iniieh reojic for iho cmplojm»nt ef 
what capital and intelligence he may possess. 

(2) Duo to thmniie and other causes a tradition has grown up in 
this country whieh strongly dcteis the middle clas'cs fiom working in 
the sun ond ram. Tho'c who can afford to avoid outdoor work ealn 
the envy of their fellows Al'o young men vho hnvc had some cdiirn- 
tion get (lieinsrlves laughed at by llieir relatives and their ftllow 
villagers if they elect to slay at home and take up farming. 

(3) As life ic generally easier in the. services and professions, thcr 
middle class voung men find them conformable to their ideals and prefer 

. them to outdoor work, 

(4) He who elionses nprieulture has to live in a village and the 
young man finds this, from tlie point of view of health nijd other 
amenities of life, very irksome. 

It is th"refore not surprising that the bp®t boys of_n village leave 
farming to tlioso who aro good for nothing else. Tills departure of 
the best bruins to towns and largo centres is one of tlio causes of llio 
present deplorable condition of the villages. It is more ogrcealile ond 
more profitable to a joung man to farm out his share in the f.amily 
property to tenant* and put whot money ho gets from them into n 
bank and then go off to look for a job in a town. Should he be induced 
to slay in the village to taka up farming ho will almost certainly fail, 
through ignoranee of the work and tliroiigh being unaecurtonied to 
vilingo life. I do not consider that the leehniral education arqnired 
in an agricultural school or college will help to make him a f.nri''r. 

To heroine a sueeessful farmer he must be conversant, from aetual ex- 
tierienee, with the methods of local forming. ^ And besides accustoming 
himself to hard work he will need a eonsideralile amount of tact, 
foresight and, above all, some power of organisation. At present, .ill 
the ngrienltiiral colleges e.m teach is a gcner.'il knowledge of the theory 
and practice of agrieuUnre— mostly dcris'ed from Europe and 
America Howes'cr valuable such knowledge may bo to a research 
student, it alone will not induce men to fake up farming. For the 
same ren'on, training in the existing experimental farms will not help 
matteis^ for these farms are ihcnnt for research, and arc not worked 
on commercial lines. 

Mr. A. 0. DoVbt. 
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1 do not think it is possible to make agriculture attractive to boys 
sinless and until their parents or guardians learn that agriculture can 
pay a reasonable dividend on invested eapital, ■which at present it does 
not do on any ordinary holding. In my opinion Government should 
’ organise and run a few farms solely to develop a system of farming 
which will pay a handsome dividend, at least as much as, if not 
greater than, that paid on money deposited in a bank. If this be 
done, it will not be difficult to attract boys with a sound primary 
and perhaps secondary education to take up a Jong apprenticeship 
training on one of these f,irms. From such material, trained along 
such lines, succassful farmers are likely to evolve. To abolish the 
tradition of shame attached to manual work the primary and 
•secondary schools can do much by giving boys school gardens to culti- 
-vate. In short, nhat is wanted is a training, of the mind as well as of 
the body, which can immediately be applied to earning a living out 
•of any ordinary holding, in preference to the existing system of 
•memory training.” 

(xii) If it were possible to draw on any fund of information — of 
interest to cultivators, and sufficiently wide to increase considerably 
the popularity of newspapers to which such information could bo 
contributed — I think this would be the most effective foim that adult 
education in rural tracts could take. 

A large increase in the number of well educated Indian officials 
•would perhaps make this possible, and would itself have a very great 
effect. Please sec my replies to Questions S5 and 4 (c) in this 
•connection. 

For the information of the Commission I append more detailed 
replies on the subject by two members of the department’s staff: — 

The following answer to Question 2 has been supplied, at my invita- 
tion, by Babu Manmatlia Nath Ghosh who was Assistant Professor of 
'Chemistry and Superintendent of the hostel when the Sabour College 
•courses were open : — 

" My experience is limited to the college education in agriculture 
and my remarks apply to this. 

(i) There is no agricultural college in the Province, the one it had 
'being abolished in 1923. If a college is now started there will be a 
dearth of efficient teachers unless some engaged in other work are 
'brought back— to the detriment of the work they are already doing. 

(ii) There is need for an agricultural college able to train recruits 
■for the department and others who may choose to have such a training. 

(iii) Preferably, if available. 

(iv) The Agricultural College at Sabour just before it was closed 
-s 'had a two years’ course. The first year class was always full, and a 

good many applicants had to be refused admission owing to want of 
accommodation. There was not a full complement in the second year 
class, as a good many of the students admitted in the first year were 
not of the required quality and had to be sent away during, or at the 
•end of, the year. If the college were affiliated to the University and 
trained pupils for a degree, men of the requisite stamp would have 
‘been forthcoming. , 

(v) Service in the Agricultural Department and with privat-’ 
. proprietors. At present Messrs. Shaw Wallace and Company of 

'Calcutta have organised propaganda for ammonium sulphate and a 
good many who are not able to secure Government service have found 
•occupation there. I know only of two persons who have started farms 
•of their own and they arc said to be prospering. 
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(vi) No. 

(ix) This question has been answered under (v). 

(xi) Only those who have got into the department receive training: 
on the farms." 

Question 3.— Demonsthation 4ni> Propaganda.— (a) Demonstrations, 
on cultivators’ land and departmental farms, have been very success- 
ful in improMng the practice of cultivators in this Province. 

(b) and (e) The following replies have been supplied by Babu 
Bhutnath Sarkar, Assistant Director of Agriculture, Chota Nagpur: — 

(b) “ To increase the rifcctivcness of field demonstrations it is 
absolutely neoessarj; that the staff of the Agricultural Department 
should exercise strict control and that quantity should always be 
sacrificed to quality. One failure in the beginning of propaganda 
work may entail a general setback in the particular locality.” 

(c) ” Though thcie arc differences in the general level of intelli- 
gence, energy and outlook among the different types of cultivators 
throughout the Province, the general run are illiteiate and live in a 
state of perpetual fear. They are afraid of natural and supernatural 
phenomena, they are afraid of their priests, of the police, the Govern- 
ment oiBcials, the zamindar, the mahajan and almost anybody and 
anything. Tiiis fiar naturally gives rise to suspicion, so that they 
smell mischief in almost everything that is not thoroughly known 
to them.' ^ 

To induce people with such mentality to adopt expert advice, it is 
absolutely necessary that such advice be perfectly candid and based 
on facts which ha\’e been ttoroughly tested under conditions similar 
to those of the cultivator. Secondly, the subordinate staff for pro- 
paganda work should be recruited from among the cultivating classes 
(not necessarily the cultivating castes) in whom the cultivators will 
naturally repose confidence. Thirdly, demonstration should begin 
among the zamindars, big cultivators, and non-official co-operative 
workers who have aheady won the confidence _of the people. These 
will pass on the knowledge to the small cultivators who will then 
appreciate demonstrations on their own fields.” 

Experience has however shown that ordihary cultivators^ will com- 
monly adopt expert advice without difficulty if it is simple and 
demonstraUy economical and effective. 

(<f) Tlie introduction of groundnut and of Co. 213 sugarcane, and of 
the manuring of potatoes and vegetables with sulphate of ammonia in 
South Bihar are striking instances of successful demonstrations. The 
whole of the 1826-27 crop of cane on three of the small farms of the 
department was sold to cultivators for planting on their own land. 
The reason for this success is, in my opinion^ the luxuriant growth of 
the dcmonslrntion plots, backed up by the simplicity of the improve- 
ments and the very largo profit obtained. 

Question 4.— Administration. — (o)* The employment, under the 
Government of India, of a staff of scientifio and technical consultants 
thoroughly competent to advise local Governments on special problems 
connected with agriculture, and to train, and when necessary review 
the work of, the ofiicors of the local agricultural departments would, 

I believe, lead to better 'co-ordination of the activities of Local 
Governments. , 


Mt, a, O. Dobbs. 


* See Appendix A, page 110. 
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These activities might continue to be usefully supplemented by the 
investigations of such experts — ^which have already supplied the Pro- 
vinces with seedling canes from Coimbatore, Montgomery cattle apd 
utrong wheats from Fusa, and advice on dairy matters from 
Snngalorc. 

Pusa has never taken, or been given, the place that it might have 
occupied as an institution for training the best bi’ains thnt^ the pro- 
vincial educational systems could produce for the scientific investigA- 
"tion of practical agricultural problems; and the staff have not been 
recruited for this specific purpose. Some of the Provinces^ have no 
•doubt aspired to do this work themselves but, with provincial re- 
cruitment, the Local Governments will, I think, be forced to recognise 
that the standard of graduate and post-graduate teaching at provincial 
agricultural colleges cannot be maintained at a sufficiently high level 
to turn out men competent to maintain bj- scientific methods any 
considerable continuous advance in agricultural technique. In the 
absence, then, of some central organisation- whereby a high standard 
of agricultural research is maintained, if only for training purposes, 
•other Provinces will, in my opinion, be forced to adopt some such ad- 
ministrative changes for the better control of their agricultural 
•departments as I have already suggested for my own Province. 

In reply to this question Babu Maninathn Nath Ghosh says: — 

'I There is some co-ordination at present, the Government of India 
ndvising the Local Governments in matters in which the Local Govern- 
ments maintain no exports, r.p., in mycology and in cntomologj'. In 
•other matters, co-ordination may be promoted by occasional visits to 
different centres and by periodical conferences.” 

(b)* The staff suggested in my reply to Question 4 (o) should in- 
•clude, in addition to the present staff at Pusa, Coimbatore and 
Bangalore, an Agronomist thoroughly trained in the application of 
•statistical methods to biological problems. Further numerical increase 
would bo necessary for the investigation of special problems not withm 
the competence of any one provincial department, such as the investi- 
gations connected with vegetable proteins already suggested. 

The Economic Botanist at Pusa is already, I understand, investi- 
gating the flue-curing of Indian tobaccos; but, if he were fully 
occupied with botanical research and training, a special expert would 
he necessary for this or similar investigations. 

The work of scientific experts under ihe Government of India 
should, in my opinion, be controlled by inspection and review by 
scientific officers of the calibre of Fellows of the Eoyal Society of whom, 
for instance. Sir Gilbert Walker might have been one. The Director 
of Statistics and other heads of scientific departments under the Gov- 
ernment of India should bo men of this calibre; and, if a man of 
similar intellectual qualifications were not in view in such -a depart- 
ment within five years of the normal period of retirement of its exist- 
ing head, special arrangements should be made to recruit a man on 
probation from outside The heads of such scientific departments 
together with the Indian Follows of the Royal Society— of whom there 
arc now, I believe, three — might form .a board for the purpose of re- 
viewing periodically the uork of their prospective, successors and 
selecting probationers from outside if necessary; and for purposes ot 
consultation with one another, and through one another with and by 
the export officers of one another's departments. 


• See Appendix A, page 110. 
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Babu Uanmatha Natl. Ghosh replies to this question as follows : — 

“ No The Local Governments have their own problems, aniT 
should be free to tackle them with the help of their “bun 
experts. No administration by any body not subject to the 
control of the local Government can be efficient in a Pro- 
\ince. Adiice from the Government of India experts are 
however desirable, and should be obtained, wherever possiblcr- 
and co-ordination of uork and co-operation of various pro- 
vinces should be obtained by them where such appear to be- 
netessary.” 

(e) (ii) I am nof satisfied with the sci vices a^orded by the rail- 
ways Losses during riansit aie much too frequent and sufficient 
checks arc not provided I have seen a train load of passengers dis- 
embaik and steal sugarcane fiom a neighbouring truck, and sufficient 
efforts are not made bj the lailuay snboidinatcs to check thieving of 
this kind 

Passengei trains lose time at stations, quite unnecessarily, Iiecauso 
of the «)aekne«s of the staff Platforms aie not lighted because the oil 
for the lamps is stclei*. The sen ices would be impioved by fostering 
and focussing publ>c opinion and bj the systematic reporting of cases- 
of dishonesty oi neglect This should be iccogniscd as one of the chief 
duties of local administrative officers — whose numbcis, I suggest, re- 
quire to be greatly inei eased for this and similar purposes. 

(ill) Boads in lural aieas should be vciy much better maintained, 
particulail.v in the matter of giading to throw off the water and pro- 
vision foi the crossing of streams and depressions. 

The nnniinnin width of the tyies of wheels used on tlio roads might 
then be presciibcd by law For such purposes, also, local publie 
opinion requires focussing on defects and abuses, which should be 
systematically repoitcd to the authorities concerned. 

(v) and (vi) All public services could, in my opinion, be vcij much 
impiovcd b.v fioquent inspection in rural_ aieas by an independent 
geneial administrative officer, and systematic icporting of defects and 
.abuses. 

The idea of a public scivant as a servant of the public, and not its 
master, hardly CMst, so far as I have observed, in rural areas in thia- 
Province: and it lequiies to he developed by every means possible. 

Question 6 — Fixakcf — (n) Assuming tliat all contracts relating to 
land and buildings aie registered with Government, all cncumbranccs- 
in respect of cultivators’ holdings will be ascertainable Gov eminent 
should, in my opinion, fieely advance money to those who have ocssn- 
pancy rights, up to the amount of n conservative valuation of their 
holdings or any part of their holdings for purposes of a first charge. 
Such advances should be used in the first instance for pajing ofT 
encumbi ances. and anj balance towards improvements. 

They might be paid for out of revenue raised as suggested in my 
reply to Question 6 (e); and, as revenue increases, might extend to- 
advances for the purchase, by the occupier, of the landlords’ interest, 
on mutual application. 

The Irish Land Furchase Acts afforded a classical example of the 
safety and success of such a policy. 

6 — AGRicriiTrBAi, IxDEBTEDXEss.— (o) Thc main causes of ' 
rural borrowing seem to be the vicissitudes of agriculture due to the- 

"F. A. C. Dobbs. 
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vagaries of nature, and the tendency of an incr''nsc of personal ex- 
>penditure in the towns, where it is based on accumulation of monev 
within a narrow field of enterprise, to stimulate a similar increase of 
expenditure in the rural areas from which tln’se accumulations an* 
drained. 


The plcdgini? of land to a moneylender m a ueighlioinina: town, as 
contrasted with ito sale to neighbouring cultivator^, diiects the stream 
•of surplus wealth, available for the development of the eonunuuity. 
from the rural resources which need development to the urban centres, 
where it is difficult to find outlets that ate not extravagant 

In these conditions such expenditure as takes place on development 
is directed to increasing the wealth of the towns and sapping the 
independence of the countryside. 

(b) I suggest that by cessation of public borrowing and the raising 
x>f funds, for development, from revenue derived directly and indirect 
ly from such development, that is to say by investment in railways, 
canals, communications generally, and the piomotion of other common 
obicctivcs, Govcninicnt can counteract the present tendency and release 
the countryside from the cumulative mortgage to the towns. 

7^cr conlm, any measures for facilitating rural borrowing by 
■pledging national credit vvill tend to maintain the rate of interrst on 
funds available for public works and restrict ruial development. 

(e) Any legislation which facilitates the transfer of land from ope 
user to another but discouiages long term contracts will in my opinion 
benefit rural areas. 

I suggest that contracts relating to land or buildings should be 
‘subject to the following provisions: — 

(i) No registration fee should be chaiged on sales 

(n“) Registration fees should be charged on all other contracts, and 
■should include a charge for rovenue purpose* proportional to the total 
value of any payments the contract may provide for duiing the first 
•year or part of a year to which it relates, or their equivalent 

(lii) All contmotE providing foi such payments should specify the 
<»nditions.on which they are terminable; should tormmate annually oii 
those conditions, and should only be renewable with the consent of 
both parties and on the. payment of the revenue chat go suggested in 
(li) above, 

Tlio provisions supplemented by the .syslem sugeested in my answer 
to Question 6 (a) or advances by Government ' to those vvho have 
'Occupancy rights voiild, I suggest, super-iinposp on thp existing system 
of land ownership and tenancy a system of transfer so simple, fluid, 
and advantngeou*. to ,ill concerned that it would *lowly dissolve the 
growing cancel of vested interest* in a stream of rapital competing for 
the purehase of and development of lurnl resource* and producing an 
increasing revenue. 


Any tendency of increased facilities for the sale of occupancy rights 
*^«*°*^r**T‘’v 1 • landless labourers, whose position in the- 

ly l!e^more^ tfa*i°!)ff°^M deplorable, could probah- 

opening up communie.ations with the sparsely 
popnlated tracts along the Sepal border, aforcover the finding of 
-outlets for surplus rural energy is in any case the most important 
rcse.arch and administrative problem in rural economy in the East 
and pre.sumnhlv only requires concentmtion of attention^and effort for 

•this rannectioiT ^ ^5 (a) in 
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QtT->110K 1 mI\OMI\T\TION Ol lIoiMSOB — (it) If it is pOBdblo' 
to facilitate th*' tiaiisfci of portions of holcliiiRs between occupiers 
by advances in perpetuity to the purchasing parly ns n first charge 
on (he whole or any portion of his new holding, oi in any other 
s ay whate\cr, 1 think this should he done. 

(ft) The following answer h.i6 been supplied by Hahu Bhulnath 
f^arkar. — 

“ The two chief olistaelcs that stand in the way of oven partial 
consolidation of holdings are: — 

(1) The Hindu and Mahomnifdan laws of inheritaneo. 

(2) An e.vtrcmely nariow outlook on the pnit cif the ciiltivntois, 
who aic generally small holdeis. The spirit of dividing the anccs 
tral piopeity into innihcmntieall} neeuintc shares among the dcsccn* 
dants entiiely doininntes all paitition proceedings. An extreme 
case of tins is mentioned by Mr. Kentingc where a holding of oiie- 
sixlcciitli of an acre was partitioned among five brothels so that 
rach hrolher got a holding of one oiglitieth of an acre and each of 
the hrothcis rnltiialed each of these fiic holdings in lotation. 

It IS lather diflirult to oiercome nnv of these ditlicultiea. Drastic 
legislation !• peihaps out of the cpicstiun at the present moment as 
neither tlie Hindus nor the Mahoinniedank are likely to tolerate any 
interferenee with their laws of inhei itanre. The only lemcdy there 
fore lies in the directioii of the spread of education and of ro- 
eperative ide.is and cfTorts I think, however, that, to supplement 
mch efforts, it is possible to make laws whirh will exoit a certain 
amount of indiieet pressure on, and offer some inducement to, the 
ciillivator.s to improve their holding)-. With these \iews the follow- 
:np suggestions are put forward • — 

1. It may he enacted that the law will not recognine any paiti- 
tion which will c'luse suhdtvibion of cultivated plots of land heyond 
•ay one-si\(h of an ncie in area. 

2. In the case of transfers of occupancy rights of cultivated lands 
tiie landlord’s consent shall In* lefiiied if the land transferred con- 
trined any plot less than onc-sixlh of an acre in area. 

3 All deeds of mutual exchange of plots of cultivated land less 
than oue-si\th of an acre in area hlinll he exempted from registralion 
fc.es and stamp duties.” 

Mj* own vifw is that any legislation that restrict" fieedoni_ of 
tiansfer a" in the fitst two of Unhu llhutnnth Snrknr’s suggestions 
vill he linhle to abuse and niisintcrpietntioii. 

Qufstiov — luuir.sTio’c. — (cc) There are innumerable oppor- 
tuiii(ie<- for the ncloptinii of petty irrigation Fchcme.s by the making 
of contour t iiihai’kmvnts or small canals in the undulating portions 
of South Tlihnr, Ohotn Nagpur and Orissa. 

The chief olivtnrles to such improvements aie the apathy of the 
landlords (clue paitly no dcniht to Inns which diminish their Jnter- 
r-st in impiovcnicnts), and the smallness of the tenants' holdingi-— 
which makes the coiiihinatinn of many interests iiecess.sr.v if the 
simplest of such scliemts is to he cairitd out without the Iniidlord’s 
active intervention. 

The more detailed reply to Question 8(n) (ii), given below, was 
supplied by Bnlm Bhulnath Faikai, Assistant Director of .Agriciih 
turc, Choia Nng])ur, who has had special experience of the system 
described. 

‘'(ii) I beg to suggest the cxtcnRion of ‘‘Kankr hundh*” In the 
Itanchi district and in other physically similar districts in the 
Province. 

Mt* a. C, ])oVbs, 
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The district of Rnnchi is a ragged tract often much broken by 
numerous ranges or groups of hills, intersected by deep ravines and; 
occasionally by open valleys. The undulating nature of the land 
has given rise to three primary classes of agricultural lands, vis., 

(1) uplands oi taviv, i.c., the tops and sides of the ridges, (2) inter- 
mediate terraces or cTiavra dons, i.e., the side slopes of the ravines,, 
which are terraced for the cultivation of early varieties of paddy 
and (3) low terraces or parah dons, i.e., the ravines themselves, 
which are also terraced for the cultivation of lata varieties of paddy. 

The upland soil of Chota Nagpur is notoriously poor, largely 
due to the foot that since the jungles wore cleared and cultivation 
begun, these uplands have been subject to rapid erosion, whereby 
all the valuable material has been washed out of the soil and only 
coarse particles loft behind. 

The most reliable and valuable land in the district is the gat ah 
dons because they never suffer from drought, ns they get a plentiful 
supply of sub.soil water by percolation flora land higher up. But, 
ns these lands are made by terracing the ravines which arc natural 
drainage channels througli. which all the storm water during heavy 
showers in *1110 monsoon has to pass inlo the nearest riveis, they 
frequently suffer from violent rushes of water wlicreby the ails of 
the paddy fields are frequently broken and a lot of the paddy is 
wni-hed away. Besides the amount of this sort of land is limited 
and there is not niudi room for expansion. 

But the intcrinediatr lands, unlike the gamh dons, do not got 
much subsoil water by percolation — or at most get it only for a 
short time, except in a very wot year when they get bufiicicut water 
to ripen an early crop. In a short monsoon they dry up veiy 
quickly and the crop becomes a total failure. Even a partial failure 
of the crop in thic class of Innd^ (the area of which is tw ice that of 
pat ah dons in the Ranchi distiict) may produce scarcity in the 
district. Theic are few tanirs or hundhs in the district to protect 
these lands from droughts. A system of cheap hundhs which divert 
and hold up the water above such lands has been worked out on 
Knnkc farm. Briefly the system provides, around the sides of a 
gently sloping hill or bluff, a series of long, narrow comparatively 
shallow tanks each running roughly along a contour line and w’ith 
their length parallel to the contours. The effect is not necessarily 
to supply direct irrigation but to maintain the subsoil water at a 
high level so that the water soaks by itself into the fields below, 
through the subsoil, without any necessity for regulation. These 
hundhs cost much less thin big hundhs thrown across the valleys, 
end entail much less risk. 

The direct benefits to be derived fiom these hundhs are as' 
follows ; — 

(J) They ]jiolert existing chaura lands from droughts in the 
breaks or early cessation of the monsoon. 

(2) They enable low lying, waste or indifferently cultivated 

taur lands to be turned into second class paddy lands. 

(3) They protect the gmah dons from violent flooding during 

, heavy storms— thereby saving considerable trouble and 

anxiety to the cultivators. The area of first class paddy 
lands is also increasoil on account of the rise of spring- 
levels. 

(4) They enable the deep and much broken nullahs below these. 

garah dons to be turned into first class paddy lands. 
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(5) They largely pi event eiosion of the surface soil. 

_ So fai, a few of these bundhf have been constructed as demunssra- 
'tions, but we have not been able to make much pi ogress in this line 
on account of sub-division ol holdings, fiietion between landlord 
and tenant, impiovidcnco of the cultivator, lack of tiained staff, 
•etc. I would, however, urge that Goveinment should give this 
mnttei the consideration it deseives and deiisc means to push on 
with these ounrf/is in Chota Xagpni as fast as possible. ” 

Question* 0 — Soils. — In my opinion, the improi ement and consei- 
sation of soil in the wayb suggested b> tins question,— c.p , (\) 
-surface and subsoil drainage, <ii) the application of gypsum, (lit) 
contour levees — is commonly a niattci of topogi.ipliical detail. 

The fdllowing detailed answers have been supplied by Babii 
'Bhutnnth Balkar, the gicatui pnit of whose service has been in the 
Chota Nagpui tract. 

"(a) (ill) In the uplands of Chota Xagpui parallel ails along 
tho conloms at intervals dcnending upon the slope, and Eankc bundh^ 
aio necessary to prevent the erosion of the surface soit. 

(6) (i) The soil of the Kankc farm has undcigonc marked improve- 
ment”. 

Question* 10 — FEnritiSEKS.-^fa) In icply to niy invitation Bahu 
Manmatha Nath Chosh has given the following rc])ly: — 

"The use of artificial fertilizers for ordinary field ciops will be 
1 united on account of tlieii cost. Of late, tlieic has been a tendency 
to lower tho prices and, as a' icsult, they are being brought into 
more fiequent use w'ith the help of the cooperative banks and by 
-demonstiations in the cultivator’s own fields. A small free supply 
for oxperiraonlnl pui poses to selected cultivatois in places whereon 
•sleraonstratiohs have been made, may be made so as to make tho 
losults known widely. 

As the uatuial faim-yaid manute is used as a fuel and will be 
used as such foi a long time to come, aitificial faini-yard manure 
may be made as a substitute and its effect demonstiated to the culti- 
vators who should be taught how to make it. 

There is a prcjudicv against the use of bones Oilcakes aio now* 
•oxtensivoly used, but a lavgev use of oil-takes i^ not posaible uutil 
the oil industry is developed moie fully.” 

(Jit) Such adultoiation should be made penal and the Courts of 
Law should take cognisnucc of the matte'- on tlie complaint made by 
■the Department of Agriculture. 

(c) By experiments to test their usefulness and then hy success- 
ful demonstrations and gi anting facilities to the cuUiv.itors to have 
these readily obtainable ai hand, cither being '•tored by the depart 
ment or by the co operative banks. 

(d) In leccnt years in tliia locality, the use of ammonium ^l- 
phatc for sugaicnnc and for vegetables like potato and onion na^ 
increased. Ammonium phosi>liatc seems to be good for paddy and 
<Lttcinpts arc being made to introduce it. 

(c) Experiments are being made uitb the vaiious forms of rook 
iphosphato for soils proved deficient in phosphoiic acid. Sulphate 
-of ammonia has been tried largely on sugnicnne and %egetables. No 

jlfr. A* Dobbs. 
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potash matiitving has been tried as no soil has been found poor in> 
{•otash, except a certain tract in iho north-west of the Sarnn district. 

Xo rock phosphate has y?t been found which can approach in effect 
that produced by superphosphate or other soluble phosphates, but 
experiments arc being still done. Ammonium sulphate has proved 
n considerable success. 

Question 11 — Crops. — ( a ) (i) There is no visible limit to the 
possible improvement of existing crops by breeding and selection, 
combined wilh the use of artificial fertilisers; both varieties andl 
manures have however to lie very closely adapted to local conditions, 
and I do not think the importance of local investigations for this 
purpose can he c.\-aggcrafed. In fact the Agricultural Department 
ihotild. in my opinion, be organised primarily uith the object of 
rueh local investigations. 

(ii) The testing of the value of new commercial crops and of pro- 
mising wild grasses and other plants for fodder purposes is a pio- 
mising line of investigation and requires the same organisation ar 
the improvcincni of existing crops. 

(b) {Supplied by llabu Jiltiiinalh Sarlnt.) 

'•For the uplands of Ghota Nagpur I would suggest groundnuts 
and soybeans. They can also be used as revenue crops proiidcd 
thcic is a market for Ihcni.” 

fc). The introduction of groundnuts manured nitli gypsum, and 
ft Coimliatorn No. 213 sugarcane manured with ammonium sulphate, 
the adoption of Daliin paddy in South Bihar, and the discovciy of 
p local pcreninal grass (Anthisliiia nlinta) which produces heavy 
jields of pood fodder under heavy manuring in Chota Nagpur, are 
instances of suecossful effoits at such improvements. 

Bahu Bhntiinlh Sarkar in-staneea Dnhin paddy, gioundniits, and 
Eiigarcane, in Chota Nagpur. 

Qn’.sTios ]G.— Animm. HiisnANDRY. — (o) (i), (ii) and (iii) The iin- 
piovenicnt of breeds of Hve.stock, the bcttarinent of the dairy industry, 
and" the impiovement of the existing practice in animal husbandly 
in this Piovinoo arc in ray opinion inseparable, and will depend on 
the evolution of breeds .suitable to each locality and so superior, fiom 
the economic point of view, ns to compel a' complete revolution in 
the local ideas on the subject of feeding and management. 

Assuming the preservation of pence and the maintciiancc and 
impiovement of communications and hygiene, the formerly extensive 
glaring grounds, already dwindling, will have disappeared before 
any considerable improvement of livestock can be affected; and the 
type aimed at should thoiefore be one that will pay for stall fee,ding 
and will be capable of turning large qua'iititics of hy-prodnets to 
pood account. 

In this respect tlie best European milking breeds arc a centuiy 
abend of Indian breeds and I wish to siiggcst that the success of the 
Military Department in cross breeding with Holstein hulls should 
he followed up hy ol serious attempt to graft the capacity of that 
l-iecdffor turning food to account on to Indian storks with their 
comparative immunity to' endemic diseases. 

The Army Department works for the economical supply of milk 
and not for the permanent improvement of cattle, but they have 
.-iccumulalcd a large amount of vnhtable experience, and have the staff 
necessary for experimenting on a Ini'fCe 'scale .* if they could be induced 
to formulate a programme for experiment with a view to furnishing; 
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linlJs combining ihc cssontinl (itialitic<i indicated above, I would sug- 
gest that they sliould ho guniantood whatever funds and facilities 
arc necessary to Iwing the experiment to a satisfactory conclusion. 

If the experiment wore successful— and there is every reason to 
suppose it would be— there should he little ditTicuIty [n evolving 
breeds of an altogether superior type fiom the economic point of 
view, and suitable for every tenet in India, by the introduction, once 
for all, of one or tvo bulla supplied by the Military Department as 
a foundation for n herd in any such trnet and by subsequent selec- 
tion from among their piogeny This is not now possible without 
undue risk of lo*s by disease when breeding from animals which have 
rot be'en seleclod for comparative immunity to Indian diseases as 
well ns for their economic value. 

Such expenenee ns I Imve had goes to show that cattle, os well 
as plants, hnie to he closely adapted to local conditions; for instance 
Dihnr bullocks have proved entirely unsuitable for Government farms 
in Orissa For this icnson I wish to suggest that the Deputy Direc- 
toi.s of Agiicultnre in the several tracts of the Province should ho 
primarily lespoiisiblc for woifc in connection with cattle in their 
tincts and that control should for the most part take the foim of a 
free supply of facilities and information. 

Qursiio.v 17.— AonTruLTunu. In-dijetiiifs.— (d) I do not think Gov- 
ernment should leave uiicxploied any plausible possibility of pi emo- 
ting aiieh industries ns may increase Ibc value of local agriciiliiirnl pio- 
duce and the quantity of by-pioducts available for local consumption. 

Whenever investigation shows that there is scope for starting n 
new industry or extending on old one, Government should, T snggest, be 
In n position to finance developments by advancing money on dcbcii- 
turcvs to fompetent managing agencies and to foster continued develop- 
ment by eompetont scientifie (not technical) advice 

As n concrete inuslrnlion I append a note by the former Director of 
Industries^ on u pioposnl that Government should start o sugar 
factory in yvoiilh Bibnr, together vvith two notes by myself, ns n member 
of the Board of Induslrics.t on the question of finance and manage- 
ment, 

(/) The most promising method would probably be, not to study all 
existing rural industries, which respond very slowly to changes m the 
world's niaikcts and additions to tho world’s knowledge, but to main- 
tain nn iip-lo-dntc catalogue of economic products doiiv'cd from every 
plant or animal that thrives in the aica coneerned, showing tho extent 
of the market, the price, and the possibilities of extension of the mnikct 
without a eoiisidcrahlo fall in the price. The possibility of manufactur- 
ing tho most valuable of such products in the lornlify in which tl e pro- 
duction of the raw material is of actual or potential importnnrc should 
then be examined with a view to intensive study of promising industries 
1 w ould give ns nn example the case of sovbonns, which grow v’crj' wjell 
in Chota Xngpur and the products of which are of great value in Olitna 
and Japan. There is no market for the beans in Chota Nagpur, but 
there is every reason to suppose that an unlimited maikct could ho 
eicatcd in India itself if the methods of m.snufactiire in the Fni East 
could be introduced; because the general consuroptiou of these pioducts 
would remedy a notorious deficiency in Indian dietary. 

QtmsTiox 18.— AoKicuLTtmAi. Dwotm.- (e) (ii) The improvement of 
-eommumcations, tho opening up of spnisoly populated tracts by roads 

* VMa Appendices 7 — TTI. 
t T’n/e Appendices VJtT nnd tX, 
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and rallwayB, and the establishment of experimental farms to determine 
the most profitable types of produce in such tracts, are obvious means 
of initiating permanent migration. 

(r) Wheie uncultivated areas consist of grazing land, the estahlish- 
tnent pf Government faims for breeding and rearing cattle and the 
piovision of facilities for importing and exporting cattle would show 
the way to settlers. 

TiTrere, as in some parts of South Bihar, land has gone out of culti- 
vation because of the intractable nature of the soil nothing but demons- 
tration of profitable methods of cultivation 0 ff , for sugar canc) is 
likely to attract labour. 

Qurstion 22. — Co-oPERATiox. — (b) (i) and (rf) The following answers 
have been supplied at m3’ invitation by Mr. B. M. Chatterji, Assistant 
.Director of Agriculture in North Bhagalpur, who has had a long 
■exxrerience of working with co-operative societies rn the introduction 
of agrieultural improvements. I incorporate them with my evidence, 
as further illustrating a point that has already obtruded itself in 
several of m3’ replies — that ritral development in this Province, from 
whatever aspect it may be approached, requires that propaganda, if 
it is to have any educational value, must be backed rtp by practical 
demonstration that good results may be obtained by following the 
principles advocated. For this purpose a much larger staff of well- 
educated, competent, administrative officials is required — which should 
be more widelx' distributed in rural areas 

Credit societies are at present nothing but societies lending 
at a lower rate of interest than the village moneylender. The non- 
officials who are to shape its destiny are not taking the amount of 
interest they should, for various reasons, and the officials arc so over- 
burdened with other official routine duties that they have no time to 
pay' ^proper attention to the development of the societies 

The main duty’ of the official in charge should be to devote the 
major portion of his time to the betterment of the society’, leaving the 
official routine duties to his competent assistants The non-officials 
will then come forward and combine their efforts, out of respect if 
not for the pure love of work, with those of the officials, and their 
combined efforts will do immense good to the societies. In the present 
constitution the, officials have no time to think of the lines on which they 
- ahould run and develop the societies; thus the guiding force is wanting 
in the non-offieials. The officials, if they are thus relieved of their 
, routine duties, would really be able to improve the societies by bring- 
ing the force of other developing departments of Government, such as 
Agriculture, Veterinary and Indurtry, into effect. At present the 
•energies of all these- developing departments are dissipated for want 
•of real co-operation and guidance. 

The result is that the condition of the members of a co-operative 
■society is daily going from bad to worse. The cheap loan encourages 
them, to take more money’ than they really want and the bank authori- 
ties allow the maximum amount possible to the members for fear of 
Icceping the money idle in the bank. The money’ is not spent judici- 
ously and profitably’ by’ the members for want of proper guidance, and 
recklessly’ in some cases for want of education, and when the time for 
" repayment , comes the society is cither liquidated or awards have to 
be taken against individual members. If very careful statistics are 
taken it will be found thax. the loan of an individual member of a 
co-operative society’, in the majority of cases is greater _ after he has 
been for five or ten years a member of a society than it was in the 
isarJy ida.vs of his membership. 


o 



To solvo the problem combined oiHcinl and non-oiEcial concrot' 
should be moio rii^idly exercised, as suggested above, and the advan 
tages of the dc\ eloping dcpaitmcnts of Government should be moro- 
and moic made to be utilised by each and every member of the society.'’ 

(r) Ibibii iJhutnniih Snikar supplies the following:- 

“ Legiblntion ^\ill certainly be necessary if n systematic campaign 
of (nnstuiai'ip of luiuil/iit is inaugurated in Chotn Kagpur district.” 

The iTinjoiity of cultiwitois are, hoaecer, very much nine to the 
possibilities and advantages of a, iter conservation, and Chapter VI 
of the Biliar and Orissa Prn.ate Iriigation Works Act (1032), and 
Chapter II of the Bihni and Orissa Minor Irrigation Works Act, would 
probably meet all rcquiiements if Government iverc to undertake *o 
give active administrative support to those interested in sncli sehcraes. 

The ijots 111 this Piovince require such support firstly against the 
passne lesistanie or \eiled opposition of the smaller landlords, .by 
ulioin they arc commonly tenoriscd, to anything that may lessen the 
ryots, depenili me; nr.d secondly in the planning and execution of the 
work, which uill commonly cost at least three times as 'much as is 
neces^-ary iinlf--s cained out under expert supervision.” 

It Mould be one of the cdiief functions of the llinttn officers who, 
I propose in my answer to Question 25, should bo added to the Pro* 
vineial Civil Service, to supplement the propaganda of the Co-operative 
Dcpnitnient, in its c^oils to promote a fearless public spirit, by 
practical help against teriorism of the kind indicated (of which I 
suggest Government at picscnt lakes entirely in.sufficicnt cognisance); 
ns well as to make known in all other ways the intentions of Govern- 
ment and the services vvliich it places at the disposal of those who- 
apply for them. 

(cf) 1 do not think so 

Q1T.ST10X 23 .— GnxTUAt Educatios.— (ct) lily experiento of the pro- 
ducts of education, in Bihar pnrtieulnily, is that those who have learnt 
English i-ro for the mos» pni I incapable of expressing themselves with- 
out an ambiguity which commonly amounts to conveying the reverse 
of what they nicnn 01 of intcrpieting instructions in that language in 
a way that docs not imply an mvorsion of the meaning in some essential 
particlnr. 

This makes it almost impossible to tench them in English, as con- 
trasted with leaching them the English Inngungc. 

The inference is — and I have found it justified over and over again — 
that for toehnienl purposes English cdiicatioD is almost useless and 
practical training is far more effective. 

Without, thereforr, implying that the existing system of general 
education, in so far as the cultivator may avail himself of it, does 
not increase his gcneinl efficicniy ns a cultivator; I have to say that 
I do not think his practido will bo altered in any esscntjal, particular 
by any infiltration from above within eny reasonable time, of ideas 
that cannot be cxpiossed in his own language. On tho other hand, 
praetical illustrations of both the scope and means for improvement 
produce an immediate effect on a^icnllnral efficiency, and if it is 
possible to make use of such practic.'il illustrations for general educa- 
tional purposes in the common schools— and to adjust the curriculum- 
BO as to piovide for practical work in, say, a garden cnllivated up to- 
the ideals of the AgricuUur.sl Department — think such schools wilF 
be of direct value to boys who return to the land, in enabling tbcmi 

-Vr. A, G. Dolibs. 
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^ make greater profits, to the extent that the practice in the school 
garden is applicable to their land. I would instance particularly the 
use of certain artificial manures which are of very general utility in 
areas where they arc of any considerable use at all, such as sulphate 
of ammonia, phosphates, and gypsum. If school boys in such areas 
wore to learn to recognise and use such manures, as an incident in 
their school education, it would undountedly add to their agricultural 
efficiency and almost certainly increase the popularity of the schools 
4imong cultivators. There must bo many other petty points of agri- 
cultural and domestic economy which might be so taught, if time can 
be found in the curriculum of the common schools for the practical 
work involved. 

But lessons drawn from such practical work must stress relations 
or principles so simple as to appeal to students as true within the 
sphere of their circumsci'ibed experience, and any grouping of such 
relations as illustrations for teaching purposes will therefore commonly 
have to include* a larger number in each subj'ect than the practical work 
in any narrower sphere will provide, and will have little reference to 
the nature of that work — whether agricultural or otherwise. For 
Instance, the work in a school garden or university farm should, of 
■course, be supervised by a competent practical farmer or gardener 
under expert control ; but the teachers should be professional teachers 
of subjects more commonly studied on account of their general nppli- 
■cation, or more particularly elaborated with a view to general rather 
than local economic recjuirements, than either agriculture or gardening 
— ^both of which, if they are not to be actually of negative educational 
Talue, must be vciy highly differentiated with reference to local, 
-physical and market conditions. 

Subjects which have been so particularly elaborated with a view 
-to economic icquiremcnts must be classed as technical for educational 
purposes (please see the last paragraph of my reply to Question 1(a). 
Subjects which could suitably be correlated with work in a farm or 
garden available for_ purposes of general education would include: — 
systematic botany, biology, entomology, etc., etc.; several branches of 
-chemistry, medicine, and engineering, genetics, statistics, nature study, 
dra-wing, etc., elementary mathematics, mechanics, physics, etc. 

(6) The only way in which interest in the land can be retained 
for agriculturists whose ability and culture is improved by rural edu- 
cation is, I suggest, by increasing the scope of the agriculturist in 
connection with the land in proportion to his increased ability, and 
his 'leisure in proportion to his increased culture, 

.division and saving of labour are the 'only inethods of attaining 
-these objects and advances in both these directions require the im- 
provement of rural communications and an active policy of development 
<of rural resources. 

QunsTios 25.— Welfare or Burae PbPUtATioN.— (a) Yes. If Govern- 
ment accept it as one of its functions to increase the well-being and 
prosperity of the rural population, it must, I think, recognise that 
poverty is cumulative, that its basis is in physical realities -which under- 
lie apparent psychological causes, and that only by grappling directly 
with those physical conditions — ^not by any mere increase of propaganda 
— can the necessary radical change be effected. 

' The approximation of the atmospheric to the bodily temperature 
m India mal^ physical labour peculiarly e.xhausting, while a vegetable 
idiet that s^plies enough of the elements essential to the support of 
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brain ^ork and nervous energy must usually provide far more nutri- 
ment than the body can absorb with impunity in a hot climate. 
Dietetic investigations might remedj' the latter difficulty, but only 
better oigamsation of local resources than that of her competitors in. 
colder countries can enable Indian labour to compete nith those com- 
petitors on equal terms as icgaids individual efficiency. 

The Indian cultivating labouier, with a physical disability due to- 
the climate, carries a greater handicap than his competitors; and 
only by a reduction of his load to suit his capacity and circumstances, 
by means of superior organisation of local resources can he hope to 
avoid becoming a dependent on the outskirts of civilisation. If Gov- 
ernment .intend to cSect such a redaction of his handicap the organisa- 
tion of local resources must be regarded as part of its regular adminis- 
trative functions — entailing an extension of the administrative machin- 
ery and readjustment of its perspective. The idea that it is possible 
to make up for physical deficiencies by superior precepts must* be 
abandoned in favour of tn active policy of economic and sanitary 
development. 

Existing legislation such as the Tillage Administration Act and 
Minor Irrigation ^Works Act in this Province already provide a partial 
framework for such a policy, but the administrative machinery is 
entirely insufficient even to give effect to local initiative — ^much les& 
to take the initiative itself. 

A comprehensive policy of rural development could peihaps be 
initiated by posting an officer of the Provincial Civil Service to every 
revenue i/iana, to act as a focus for all the local interests as well as 
to represent Government. He should be given as much power as 
possible for all purposes and his work should be inspected, and written 
advice given, by officers of all departments. But he would bo respon- 
sible only to the sub-divisional and higher revenue and magisteiial 
authorities, and ns there are over 240 tlianas in the Province— approxi- 
mately four to each sub-division— it would probably be necessary to 
duplicate the sub-divisional staff for general administration in order 
to deal with the increase in references that so large an increase in 
the lower grades of the service wouM imply. 

Each such officer would have a budget grant for " Minor "Works ” 
from which could be financed schemes for local improvements approved 
by the several departments concerned and by higher authorities in 
proportion to the expenditure involved. < 

The revenue for these purposes might, as suggested in my answers' 

' to Questions 5 (a), 0 (6) and (c), be derived from taxation of incomes 
secured by law on contracts, imposed in order to pay off debt and pro- 
vide a surplus for productive investment. 

Such investments might take the form of perpetual debentures- 
secured on the increased value, of the assets for the development of 
which the money was advanced. 

As revenue increased, taxation could be remitted and the inteiest 
on debentures decreased. 

Question 26. — Statistics. — (a) The seasonal crop statistics collected' 
by my office are notoriously worthless — being based on pure guess work 
by the police cJiattl-itiars. For instance, the estimated yield of the 
castor crop for the three years 1917-18 to 1019-20 accounted for less* » 
than one-third of the not exports from the Province in the correspond’- 
ing period 1918-19 to 1020-21. 

Mr. A. C. Dolhs. 
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The only apparent means of putting these statistics on a sound' 
basis is to devise and prescribe a special system for checking the area 
and yield of each crop by random sampling. Mr. J. A. Hubback, 
I.O.S., has done a good deal of work in tms direction on the rice crop, 
following a report on a preliminary survey of the crop in one sub* 
division by Babu<'Bhutnath Sarkar, Assistant Director of Agriculture, 
who was specially deputed for the purpose. But no definite advance 
will, in my opinion, bo made until a whole-time officer thoroughly 
familiar with statistical theory is appointed for the purpose; and it is 
doubtful whether any use i;o which the majority of the statistics are 
put can justify the expenditure that would be involved in relating them 
to actuality. 
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APPENDIX L 

Note (dated 11th Septemdee, 1^6) os the possibility op ikteodhciso 
WHITE SUGAE SIASOTACTUBE INTO SOUTH BlHAE. 

fBi/ Sir. B, A. Collins, formerly Director of Industries, Bihar and 

Orissa.) 

Although India has a laiger acreage under sugarcane than any other 
country in the world, she also imports very large quantities of sugar, 
and in 1DI3-14 her imports were 800,000 tons of uhich some 600,000 tons 
came from Jaia and 140,000 tons from Mauritius. During and after 
the War the imports fell off considerably owing to shipping difficulties 
and the great demand of the United States of America for Jai'a sugar 
and in 1920, the total impoits were only 400,000 tons. The need for 
these imports aiises because the avetage yield of canc per acre is 
extremely low (about 10 tons ns compared with 50 or 60 in Java), while 
the indigenous method of treatment of the cane to produee pur, rab, etc , 
is extremely wasteful. It is calculated that by it only 3 to 4 per cent of 
sugar is produced fiom 100 tons of cane, as against 8 to 9 per cent 
extracted by the modem lyhite sugar factoi^*. The improvement in 
the ourturn of cane pei acre is an agiicultural pioblcm which is engaging 
the attention of the Imperial and Provineial Agricultural Departments 
and need not be discussed here. Unless it can be solved satisfactorily, 
however, there is no chance of India producing all the sugar she re* 
quires. The other factor, however, depends on the more general inlio- 
duction of modem scientific methods of manufactuic into the country. 
The spread of cultivation and the impro\ cment in the jncld of amc per 
acre is prevented at piescnt by the impossibility of the cultivator crush- 
ing moie cane with his bullocks and small mill. This is pioved b,\ the 
fact that wheievcr a laige modern factory is erected the acreage under 
cane rapidly increases. This may be observed especially in the districts 
of Saran and Daibhangn. The substitution of modem methods of 
extraction is therefore of the greatest importance because it rot only 
means that the canc now giown produces moic than double the amount 
of sugar but actually leads to an increase in the area under cane. 

2 Sugar cane is grown in Bihar and Orissa mainly in the two divi- 
sions of Patna and Tirhut. although there is some cane planted in South 
Monghyr, Bhagalpur and the Kishanganj thana of Furnca district. 
Bihar aud Orissa is the chief producer of white sugar in India. Thcie 
are ten large factories actually at work, the minimum combined crushing 
capacity ol which for next season will bo nearly 3,000 tons of cane per 
day while their output of white sugar for the present year may be 
placed at about 17,000 tons. In addition to this, a fair amount of gitr 
is icfincd and the expoils of sugar by rail in 1920 reached 25,000 tons 
Over half of this goes to the United Provinces and the balance to the 
Punjab, Central India, Rajputana, Nepal and the Central Provinces 
All the factories producing white sugar are situated in Tirhut, although 
canc cultivation is quite ns dense in Patna, and the production cf white 
sugar has hitherto been almost entirely in the hands of Europeans. 
Tffic reason of this unequal distribution of the sugar mills throughout 
the Prov-ince is that it is out of the question to put down in any place 
a largo sugar mill rcpiesenting several lakhs of rupees capital, unless 
the promoters of the cntei prise can be certain of a supply of cane. 
Bihar is a country of small pc<isant holdings and it is only where the 
European planter has existed for a generation or two and has consi- 
derable aicns in his own possession, on which life can grow c.me in 
rotation with indigo, and has also by years of square dealing obtained 

Sir. A. C. Dobbs. 
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the confidence of the cultivators to such an extent that he can rely 
on purchasing cane in a free maiket that these conditions are satisfied. 
Further, owing to the fact that the capital for these enterprises has 
been almost entirely provided by Europeans it is natural (hat the 
management has rested in their hands. If sugar cultivation is to be 
extended into South Bihar, where no large tracts can be obtained for 
direct cultivation, and is at the same time to form an outlet for Indian 
enterprise, some means of acquiring the confidence of the cultivators 
must be sought: but it is probable that its growth will be only gradual. 
A jjartial solution maj be found if local landlords and moneylenders 
can be induced to subscribe a substantial portion of the capital, but 
any attempt to go too fast may lead to disaster. 

3 So far as the actual manufacture of sugar goes, prospects in 
Soidh Bihar are more favourable than in Tirhut. Analj'scs of the canes 
gconn show that they are better canes for mill pin poses than the North 
Bilicii canes, while the fact that the cane is all irrigated would make it 
possible to increase the crushing season by at least a month. The only 
di/fieidty is the supply of cane It is no scciot that South Bihar has 
been carefully reconnoitred by firms with long experience of sugar manu- 
facture and rejected for this very reason, wliile the two or tlneo com- 
panies formed for the express purpose of setting up mills in South 
Bihar have all failed to raise sufficient capital. If sugar manufacturo 
by modern methods is to be introduced into this area — and its introduc- 
tion is extremely desirable from every point of view — it will bo necessary 
foi Government either actually to pioneer the industry or else to offer 
sonic sort of guarantee to some firm ready to undertake it. 

•1. Before discussing this further a word may be said as to the size 
of the factory required. During the past year the department has care- 
fully^ explored the possibilities of introducing small plants for the pro- 
duction of say one or two tons of white sugar daily. Great pressure 
has been brought on the Director from all sides to recommend plants 
of this and smaller sizes to would be manufacturers; but this has been 
slcadUy resisted. It will bo seen that the recommendations of tho 
Sugar Committee are strongly against such plants and only in favour 
of plants of such a size that their oveihead charges come under a reason- 
able figure and render them able to stand competition in norma! times. 
Whether the now import duties hare altered the position remains to 
be seen, but it must be borne in mind that competition within India 
itself is likely to bo a real factor in the future. 

6. On tho whole, after careful consideration of all possible means 
of proceeding, I have come to the conclusion that Government itself 
should put down a sugar plant capable of cnishing 30 tons of cane a 
day at some suitable centre in South Bihar (probably at Dchri-on-Son). 
Such a factory would, it is hoped, tlttain the three following objects : 
(1) the question of whether such plant, which represents about the 
economic limit in small plants, could complete with larger plants would 
be settled; (2) the system of the free sale of cane to central factories 
by cultivators would bo introduced into South Bihar and could bo 
gradually extended; and (3) a station would bo available in which 
Indians could ,bo trained in the chemistry and engineering of sugar 
manufacture. 


« « n « 

I ( 

7. The last point for consideration is w'hethor Government should 
itself start a pioneer factory or ti’y to urrango for one to be put up by 
private enterprise on a Government guarantee. I was at first in favour 
of the latter course but have now changed my mind, chiefly because it 
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is_ essential that eanc purchase, which is the most important aspect 
of the expel iinent, should be started under the best possible condtuous. 
It IS dcsinablc also that the plant should be the most cilii'icnt procurable 
and should be lun under the best supci vision available. The Indian 
Sugar Committee for much the same reasons insist that Government 
should finance and manage the factory which they propose should be 
put donn on the western border of the United Provinces {vide para- 
graphs 345 and 346 of Report) It is the opinion of Mr. Robinson, 
Deputy Director of Agricultuie, also, who has made careful local in- 
quiries, that the advent of a Government factory would tairj' consi- 
derable moral weight with both zammdars and cultivators. The value 
of this prestige in obtaining the confidence of the cultivators is very 
great and should not be snciificed, unless it is absolutely impossible foe 
Government to proem e the funds It is only if this is impossible that 
we should have recourse to pi hate cntcipiisc and it will then be neces- 
sary for Goi ernment to giiarantce say 6 per cent on the capital outlay. 
I trust, however, that it will be possible to piovide the money fioin the 
Loans Budget, since the expet iment will be in the nature of an invest- 
ment which, accordin'; to the best advice obtainable, is not only safe 
but cxtiemcly profitable. _ Further, as soon ns the industry is on a sound 
footing, it would be possible to hand over the factory to private enter- 
prise In the meanwhile, any profits received in excess of the usual 
interest on capital can bo utilised for the icdiiction of the loan 

8. Owing to the delay in the publication of the Indian .Sugar Com- 
mittee’s report, this project was prepared and this note was actually 
in proof before the report was issued, and it seems dcsir.sblc to insert 
,1 paragraph to deal with some of the points raised by the committee. 
In the first place South Bihar undoubtedly produces a good eating pi/r, 
svhich is exported in large quantities to the Central Provinces, i.nd it 
might bo argued that the adnee of the committee that factories should 
'cschew such nr«as (ride paragraph 320) applies to it. The quality of 
-^ur nroduced, however, cannot, I am informed, compare with that made 
in the special districts to svhich the committee rcfcis and they did not 
intend their remarks to apply to South Bihar. Local inquiry, also, shows 
that cane will be forthcoming. It is not proposed at first to acquire any 
land for setts, as proposed in paragraphs 311 and 312. Tliis might 
make the factory unpopular, while it is not really needed. It is also 
not possible in a small factory of the t>pc proposed to arrange for the 
dabornto chemical control suggested in paragraph 337. Should these 
small factories succeed, highly paid chemists might be cmplojed by a 
gioup of factoiies on a co-operative basis. Lastly, it will certainly be 
desirable to give out mannies at cost price, but this can be nriangcd 
put of the working capital prorided (paiagraph 327). 

* « — » * 


10 In conclusion, I may quote the last tivo paragraphs of Mr. Bynne 
Sajci’s recent Review of the Sugar Trade in India during the year 
1920. 

“It is clear fiom this review that India has a c.-ipacity for consump- 
tion of 748,544 tons of foreign sugar. And she is perfectly capable of 
finding over 15 ciorcs of rupees to meet her additional siigar purennses 
from abroad. As the prices of sugni began to fall in September IWO 
a distinct tendency to import more became erident, despite the extra 
duty imposed, which leads one to infci the somewhat cunons fact tbpt 
16 croros of rupees represents about the amount India is prcpareil to 
put into purchases of foreign sugar and tho lower the price the higher 
the tonnage. 

Mr. A. C, TJobhs. 
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As India’s production of refined sugar is at present only 177,560 
tons it is obvious that there is ample scope for many times the number 
of factories now working in India. The prospect before the Indian 
sugar industry is very hopeful, as it can choose most favourable parts 
of the countiy for supply for many j'ears to come, and with the increased 
. duty on foreign sugar coupled with heavier freight and handling chai'ges 
it would be well if capitalists devoted their time and attention more 
and more to developing the industry on a sound and scientific basis. 
There is ample scope and the rise in the cost of production throughout 
the world, both of raw material and of the finished product, has told 
heavily in India’s favour, as all commodities which have to seek a dis- 
tant market are taken toll of by conditions which a producer working 
in a homo market never experiences. The value of this fact has not 
yet been sufiicicntlj' grasped in India.” 


< APPENDIX II. 


Capital required for a small sugar factory capable of crushing 60 tons of 

cane daily. 


Bs. 


1. Machinery 

2. Freight and insurance .... 

3. Factory main buildings, weigh bridge, etc. . 

4. Quarters, etc 

5. Freotion of machinery .... 

6. Land acquisition 

7. Beserve for contingencies and initial expenses 

8. Working capital » . . . • 


2,65,000 

28,000 

56.000 

30.000 

10.000 
6,000 

17,000 

1,00,000 


Total . 5,00,000 


N, B , — Tliis estimate has been framed on liberal lines and it is hoped that 
there will be substantial savings under some of the items. 

2. The estimate for buildings includes — 


Bs. 


(1) Bungalow for the manager .... 9,000 


(2) Two quarters for the foreman and head clerk . 4,000 each. 

(3) Ten bachelor quarters with verandahs and cook- 
houses 800 „ 

(4) Fifty grass huts 20 „ 

3. Zt is hoped eventually that most of the subordinate staff wiU be trained in 
the locality and it is not necessary to provide permanent accommodation all the year 
round for more than three officers and ten menials. Bilaamganj itself, which has 
a large bazar barely one mile distant, should be able to afford accommodation for 
many of the bonds. The buildings contemplated will be of a cheap type and the 
figures ore based on line plans and plinth area estimates provided by a firm of 
contractors. 
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APPENDIX III. 

Estimftte of revpniic and expenditure for 120 working daj's. 


Expenditure. 

^ Amount. 

1 

Revenue. 

Amount. 

I 

2 

3 

4 


; Rs. 


Rs. 

Cost of 200,000 mounds of cane at 
8 anim. 

1,00,000 

1 

. 200,000 maimds of 
pane at 7} per cent 
cxiraction — 16,000 
mounds of sugar at j 
Rs. 15 per mound. ; 

2,25,000 

Cost of Eiail (see Appendix IV') 

, 23,000 

1 



Manufacturing charges . . 

1 D,Q00 

0,000 matmds of 
molasses (3 per cent 
extraction) at Rs . 
l-S-O. 

0.000 

Marketing cliarges . , . | 

, O,2C0 

i 


hliscellaneous, including repairs, re- 
newals, insurance, etc. I 

4,300 

i 

1 

1 

XntcrcH on capital at C| per cent 
per annum. { 

1 

1 

32,600 

1 

P 

1 

1 

1 

Dopieointion on 3} lakhs at' 8 per 
cent. 

28,000 

\ 

1 



2,03,050 


[ 

2,34,000 

I 

Front . 

30,050 



Total 

2,34,000 

Total > j 

2,34,000 


N. B.— The expenditure on etafi is explained in Appendix IV. These cstimutca 
ha^e kindly been furnished by Messrs. Begg Sutherland and Company as a result 
of their ejmerience of all their factories extending over a number of years and I 
am assur^ that liberal provision has been made for aU possible items moluding fuel, 
selling commission, gunny bags, lime-stone, cto., etc. 

2. Extraction bos been taken at 7J per cent but it is hoped to get at least 
«i per OT^hieh would add auother Rs. 30.000 to tho profits- . 
yearthe average for the whole season was 0-0 per cent ““fi it wm-wrk 

out to at least 0-7 per cent. At the time of writing the percentage being ohtatorf 
is 11 per cent. As against this likely increase must be set the fact that one-thiro 
of the sugar produced is " seconds *’ which r-trhetS annas a mound less. 


Mr. A, 0. Dobbg. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

Stash. 


Description. 


5 montlis. 

7 months. 

1 


2 

3 

Engineer manager . . . . 

•• 

1 at Bs. 700 per 
month =700. 

1 

1 at Bs. 700 per 
month=700. 

Foreman. . 

•• 

latBs, 120 per 
month=120. 

1 at Bs. 120 per 
month=120. 

Combined' head clerk, store.keeper 
cashier. 

and 

1 at Rs. 80 per 
month =80. 

' 1 at Bs. 80 per 
month =80. 

Assistant clerk and time.kceper 

* • 

1 at Bs. 40 per 
month =40. 

• • • • 

Weighment clerks . . 

• • 

2 at Bs. 50 x>er 
month =100. 

• • « • 

l?COI)S • f • • « • 

* • 

6 at Bs. 12 per 
month=72. 

2 at Bs. 12 per 
month =24. 

Mistris , . . . . . 

• • 

2 at Bs. 36 per 
month=70. 

1 at Bs. 35 per 
month=36. 

Engine man . • 

• « 


1 at Be. 16 per 
month=16. 

Eoilcr'attendant . . • • 

* • 


1 atBs. 20 per 
month=20. 

Sogor boilers 

• • 

r 1 at Bs. 160 per 
month. 

1 at Bs. 80 per 
montb=230. 

m 

■2 on half pay= 
116. 

Centrifugal men 

1 

» • 

4 at Bs. 16 per 
montii=C0. 

• • • • 

Carbonatation men. . 

1 

• ■ 

2 at Bs. 16 per 
month=30. 

1 at Bs. 16 per 
month =16. 

Coolies 

• * 

1 

80 at Bs. 12 per 
jnonth=000. 

8 at Bs. 12 per 
month=00. 

Totol 


2,662x6=12,810 

1,220X7=8,640 



Total .. 2l)360 

f 


— ^For the puiposcs of the estimates Bs. 23.000 has hcea tahen. Some 
of the stoft -will be talcen on for the season only and the remainder only will bo 
paid for the whole year. The extra provision made will enable ^reliefs to be em- 
ployed so os to conform with the Factories Act. 
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[APPENDIX Y. 

Prices of Indian sugar in 1921 — 1923. 

January. Februarj'. March. April to June. 

1021 . . Rs. 22 to 25/8 Rs 24/8 to 27 ~ Rs. 27/8 to 20 ' 

1022 . . Rs. 16 to 17 Rs 17 Rs. 17 to 17/12 Rs. 17 

1023 . . Rs. 10/8 to 16/12 Rs. 10/12 to 17/12 Rs. 17/12 to 20/4 Rs. 17/12 to 20/4 

. ■N.R.— These ate pnees w rupees per maund of sugar wlueh corresponds closel^ 

in quality to Java T. M. O. as quoted in “ Capital [Diis is double carbonatatio^ 
sugar. 


[APPENDIX VI. 

The double caibonatation process is chiefly associated with Java. 
The merits of the thiee mam piocesses are discussed in the Indian Sugar 
Committee’s report (paragraph 3.30) and it is said that carhonatation is 
the moat expensive to_ instal and work, that given equally scientific 
control, the extinction is the same for all three processes, and that on 
tlic whole the sulphitation process is the more suitable for India. This 
was^ published in 1920. Messrs. Begg Sutherland and Cfompany strongly 
advise me to adopt the caibonatation process They have found by 
experience that it is pre-eminently suitable for Bihar. In the first place 
it does not require careful' scientific control to obtain the best i esults, 
but is to some extent fool proof; secondly, it enables sugar to be c^tract- 
ed equally well from the dried up cane avaihible at the end of the season, 
when the west winds are blowing; thirdly, it gives a white' sugar as 
grood as standard Ja\a sugar and readily saleable on sample at any 
time (whereas no one will buy sulphitation sugar without bulk inspec- 
tion) ; and fourthly, in South Bihar limestone is available very cheaply. 
In practice, in their factories they are getting wonderful results from 
this process and are installing it in all their factories, as soon as funds 
become available. On the other hand, no factorj' working the sulphita- 
tion process in Bihar is getting anything like the results obtained by 
carhonatation. They usually average about 8 per cent or less ; in fact, 
the average for Indian factories is 6' 85 against 9’75 in Java, although 
the latter figure can be and is now being obtained by the carhonatation 
process in Bihar. 

It is the results of this process which chiefly encourage me to pro- 
ceed with the scheme. It is obvious that the whole profit of su^r 
making is bound up with the question of percentage of extraction. In 
this small factory, the difference between TJ and 0^ per cent might 
make the whole difference between success and failure. Each 1 per 
cent means an extra rcicnue of Bs. 30,000 annually. 


(APPENDIX VII. 

A site has been selected in the canal area about a mile north of 
Bikramganj on the Arrah-Sasaram Light Railway. The factory will 
be a few yards only from the road and railway and close to the^meeting 
point of four metalled roads There is plenty of cane on all sides and 
more land suitable for growing it. Promises of local support have been 
received both from influential zamindars and the cultivators themselves. 

Mr. A. C. Dobbg 



■APPENDIX VIII. 


BOAED OP INDUSTBIES. 


!Note bv the Direciok or Aoriooeture, Bihar and Orissa, on the pro- 
posal TO START A BUOVR PACTORY UNDER OOVERNJIENT MANAOEMFNT IN 

South Bihar. 

The pioposnl to initiate a factory for purely ceonomic purposes at 
a cost to Government of Its. 5,002000 constitutes a new departure in 
policy ; and ns a precedent that is likely to be widely followed, if success- 
ful, it Eccins to require the very careful consideration of the Board, the 
more so if, ns seems probable, this first departure proves a success. 

Accepting nil the arguments advanced by the Director of Industries 

favour of the other points of the scheme proposed, it seems to me that 
'the really important point for considcintion is that discussed in paragraph 
V of 'Ap])cndix 1 of his note, whether Government should itself start n 
pioneer factory, or try to arrange for one to be put up by private 
enterprise on a Government guarantee. 

Docs either of theso alternatii’cs represent the best course to adopt f 
'W’ould not all the essential requirements of the situ.ation be met by an 
offer by Government of debenture capital to a private company that 
would erect a factory in eo-operntion with Government, taking all 
risks, and all the profits, after pnjdng Government its interest? 

Tlie principle at slake is a very important one, namely that Govern- 
ment should use its financial jiower to maintain cBsentinl principles — 
ill this case to secure the confidence of the cultivator and the collection 
of information of economic or scientific importance— without meddling 
in commercial details. 

Experience shows that the ^ent difiieulty in the control of Govern- 
ment exports is to keep practical considerations in view. The release 
from financial responsibility which n Government gunrantco, in any form, 
gives to the executive slalT makes it very difficult to ensure the regard 
for economy that is absolutely essential if the experience gained is to 
bo of any commercial, or in fact real, value. Government help towards 
a private guarantee is, I believe, the ideal solution of this problem. 

As an illuBtrntiou of the kind of nrrangcmonl that might be designed 
to further important public interests, wliiro avoiding executive intcr- 
ferenre by Government, I wonld suggest that in this ease Government 
'Should offer to subscribe, say Bs, 5,00,000, as debcnlurcs perhaps retain- 
ing the option of converting part of this isum into ordinary shares for 
sale and should ask, say, Messrs. Begg Sutherland and Company, to 
fmd the balniicc necessary to build and work a factory of whatever size 
they consider most suitable and to appoint a managing director and 
a majority of a board of directors. 

Government would itself appoint an engineer or a elicmist, or both 
and perhaps the Collector, as directors— tneir business being to ndviso 
the company, each in his owi sphere, and to report to Government. 

Any of the directors wonld of course have access to all the accounts 
and records of the business, and Government should also have the 
power to attach subordinate officials to llie factory for tile purpose of 
eoliccting any information or taking any scientific observations that 
Hhe Government directors might require. 
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lAPPENDIX IX. 

Extract iv.oii dimi ohicial leitee No. 2655 of 27th April 1923, rnoir 
THE Director of Agricultcbe to the Director of Ikdhrtries, Bihar 
axd Orissa. 

Briefly I would go as far as possible in the direction of (i) assuring 
Government that .a proposition is sound, and (ii) on the basis of that 
assurance putting up a factory at Government expense and leasing 
K to men who have the technical knowledge and business experience 
necessary for efficient management. 

Apart altogether from efficiency, the mam object is to create a class, 
of woiking capitalist instead of fostering that bane of capitalism — the- 
lich absentee. 

A farmer prefers to use his money as floating capital under his imme- 
diate contiol and thus obtain more scope by leasing a laige faim than 
he would by buying a small farm outright; and pace the purely literary 
cult of the small holder, experience has amply demonstrated that he- 
is right. Similarly, the ideal industrial sj’stem is for the manager of an 
existing factory to get togethei enough money to hire a factory or. his 
own account, taking all the profits after paying the rent — ^which would' 
in the case of Government factories become a revenue assessment. 
There would of course be, as in the case of land, a considerable tenants' 
interest which would include goodwill, which an incoming tenant would 
pay, and which would commonly cover any possible depreciation of the- 
machinery and plant, thus protecting the landlords’ interest. 

The great advantages would be (i) direct management and (ii7 com- 
petition of capital. These are the only possible ways of competing with’ 
large aggregations of capital, which have to work through middlemen’ 
and to make up for this disadvantage by manipulating prices, first to* 
destroy competition and then to increase profits. 

In the absence, at present, of an independent class of Indian manag- 
ing directors it will be necessary at first to approach operating com- 
panies such as Begg Sutherland. This does not affect the principle at^ 
stake, and a beginning is necessary in order to seize a favourable oppor- 
tunity to create the condition precedent to success in less favourable- 
circumstances. 

This condition for ensuring success is authoritative knowledge of 
facts and men, such as can only be accumulated by a body of scienti- 
fically qualified directors acquainted at first hand with technical details 
and with de character and qualifications of the rising men on the 
staffs of existing factories. 

A comparison of the nature of the experience that would_ be obtained 
by an engineer and a chemist, studying technical details in a factory, 
with that obtainable by, say, Sayer and yourself from casual inspections 
of factories and balance sheets will I think, if you have ever superin- 
tended any technical operation, be sufficient to_ enable you to realise 
the exceedingly strong position you wmild be in, in consideriug any 
similar industrial proposition, if you were assisted by a bo'dy of suii 
scientific diicotois who had had special experience and obtained authori- 
tative knowledge in sugar factories, papei mills, taimcries, ete. Yon 
would shortly' have an unrivalled body of scientific advisers which would 
enable Government to approve and promote industrial undertakings 
with assurance, and to recommend a competent staff for any imdertakmg: 
if those who provided the worldng capital required such recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr. J. C. Vobht. 



The alternative, of inducing rich Indians ^yho have no technical cx- 
iperictice to speculate in small industrial projects, however promising, 
on a Govciumcnt guarantee must in my opinion end, after whatever 
interval of apparent prosperity, in disappointment and the destruction 
of confidence; because between ridi absentees the amount of capital 
controlled is nccessaril 5 ' tlie deciding factor; and only Government, 
aided by the self-interest of a stafi dependent on their own exeitions 
lor their profits, can withstand the sustained aggressiveness of modern 
capitalistic combinations. 


Oral Evidence. 

65,371. The, Ghatrmanx Mr. Dobbs, you are Director of Agriculture 
in the Province of Bihar and Orissa 1 — ^Ycs. 

65,37*2. Would you give us, please, quite shortly, an account of your 
■own training and past appointments? — After leaving Cambridge in 
1806 I took up a dairy farm in Ireland of about 300 acres. In 1899 
I was appointed for three years a temporary Assistant Commissioner 
on the Irish Land Commission in connection with the fixing of rents 
In 1903 the Purchase Act halved the number of Assistant Commissioners 
and they got rid of me. In 1904 I w’as working at odd times for a f<*w 
months under the Purchase Acts and then I decided to go to the Agri- 
cultural College at Cireneester to qualify with a view to becoming a 
land agent. I heard of the appointments in the Indian Agricultural 
Service and in the year 1906 I went up for a diploma at Cambridge 
and got it, after which I came oat here. I came out as Principal of 
the Punjab Agricultural College, After two years I did not sec much 
prospect of use for the College there and accordingly asked to be 
transferred to some other Province, ns a I’csult of w’hich I was sent to 
Bihar. I was posted as Prinoipal'of the Agricultural College at Sahour 
‘but thinking that there Avas still less use for a College there, I once 
more asked to be transferred and, as a result, I rvas made Assistant 
Inspector-General of Agriculture. I was at Pusa for three years. 
Then the local department was expanded in Bihar (there having been 
only one Deputy Director, up till then), and in 1916 I went to Ilanchi 
as Deputy Director of Chota Nagpur. I was there for five years when 
I Avas appointed to officiate as Director of Agriculture in addition to 
my oAvn duties in January 1919, and I have been working as Director 
ever since. 

66.373. On page 49 of your note, in answer to Question 1 (a), you 
-make the suggestion that the Patna University should be equipped for 
assisting the officers of the Agricultural Department in approved in- 
■vestigations. What class of investigation are you thinking of there ? — 
I was thinking largely of chemical analyses, and technical Avork in 
’botany requiring considerable botanical skill, such as crossing different 
varieties of^plants, some of which are very difficult to cross, and also 
work in connection with statistics, 

65.374. Is the University not equipped for such work at this 
moment?— No; they would not undertake chemical analyses or anything 
of that kind for us. They have no Professor of Genetics or anything 
of that sort. In fact I believe that it is pretty hopeless to expect 
that they would create the number of Professors that we should like 
to see created. 

I 

65.375. Are you suggesting that there should be an arrangement by 
which Government would finance these additions to the staff and 
{physical equipment of the University?— They would have to, I think. 
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I Euggcstod at one time that they should givo honours to anybody who- 
camo forward to endow Obairs in certain suhjeots, but 1 doubt it 
that is practicable. It Mould mean very large donations. 

65,37G. As part of your ansM'cr to the same question, namely 1 (a)r 
under the heading ' Administration ’ you suggest the creation of a 
post the holder of which is to be known as Scientific Commissioner. Is 
It your idea that the Scientific Commissioner should be, in fact, a 
Development Commissioner, that he should he responsible for co-ordi- 
nating the work of, for instance, the Agricultural and Co-operative 
departments, and sc on I — Yes, anything in the nature of scientific 
uork ought to go to him, also irrigation projects and things like that. 

05,377. You are crossing over there from the Transferred to the 
Reserved gioup, arc you not? — I mean to say that he should bo con- 
sulted on the ngriciiltiirnl implications of the project. 

65,378 Do you suggest that this oflieer himself should be a skilled 
statistician, oi that he should be piovidcd with that skill in his office?— 
lie ought to be able to control the statistician, to know uhether the 
man is good or is not good. <ne would have to have more of a mathe- 
matical 1 atlier than a classical training. 

65.379. On page 50 you say, “Failing the cmcigenee of any one in 
the Agricultural Service apparently competent (even after special 
training, for which study leave should be freely allowed to pioniising 
men) to siieeccd h Director of Agriculture who was within five ycors 
of retiring age or within sight of promotion, an outsider should bo 
recruited on special contract, or seconded from some other department, 
for a year or two on probation ns n Deputy Director of Agriculture 
Do you contemplate, there, attaching a member of the Indian Civil 
Service ?— Yes, I think that would be quite a good thing. 

05.380. If you wore going outside the country for a man of that sort, 
you would have, if you wish to attract the right class of man, to 
provide him with reasonably attractive terms, would you not?— 
Certainly. 

65.381. A man, being of good standing and having good prospects, 
would hardly come out to India at that stage of his career, unless he 
was reasonably certain of obtaining the post after his period of pro- 
bation, or of being granted some guiW pro quo 7 — That is so. 

65.382. Arc you familiar at all with the manner in which, in certain, 
parts of the Empire, candidates for agricultural and other appoint- 
ments, so far as those members coming from Great Britain arc 
concerned, appear before a selection board? — ^I have no experience of 
that. 

65.383. You give us here, and we have also been given in the pro- 
vincial memorandum, a complete statement of the disposition of the 
personnel of your department throughout the Province, and I have 
no questions to ask yon on that at this stage. I wish to know, however, 
whether any plan is in the making to deal with the situation which 
has arisen as a result of the Lee Commission’s Report, according to 
which it will fall to the Province to provide itself with Superior 
Provincial Agricultural Service men ? — IVTiat we have been doing lately 
is to advertise for Bachelors of Science and then to send them up 
before a selection board, after which they arc appointed as proba- 
tionary Assistant Directors. They then go on to the farm for train- 
ing and if, after two years, they arc found useful they are appointed 
as Assistant Dircctora Nothing more than that is contemplated at the 
moment. 

Mr. A. C. J)obhs. ’ 



65.384. You have, of courtc, no facilities for post-graduate training- 
in the Province ? — None at all ; but after these men have been appointed*, 
as Assistant Directors I hope to send them cither to Pusa or Bangalore 
where they may receive special training in some particular lino. They 
nii^ht select plant breeding, or cattle management, and so on. Then 
I made another proposal. In reply to a letter that Dr, Clouston wrote 
to me sending me a note submitted by Mr. McKcrral of Burma, I 
suggested that a central rural University should be established, where 
post-graduate training could be given. 

65.385. Did you choose the site? — I suggested Bangalore. 

65.386. You prefer that to Pusa? — ^Yes. 

65.387. Why ?— Because I do not think that you would get good men 
to stay at Pusa svhich is much too hot a place. Dr. Atkins came out 
to Pusa and he was a very good man indeed, but he went home almost 
immediately because ho could not stand the heat at Pusa. 

65.388. How long was Mr, Howard in this Province? — For several 
years. Ho is rather an o.\ccption. 

65.389. In tlic matter of his capacity or in the matter of his with- 
standing heat?— We do not often get men of Mr. Howard’s typa 
sclectcdj ho is an exceedingly good man in his way. 

65.390. Arc you yourself satisfied with the present state of affairs 
with regard to agricultural education ? — No ; I am not. 

65.391. Do you think that a Province of thn size and agricultural 
importance of Bihar and Orissa should bo in a position to give agri- 
cultural training locally to those citizens who require it? — I do not 
think there will bo enough men coming forward to take advantage of 
that facility. 

65.392. Broadly speaking, do you approve of the action of closing 
the Sabour College?— Yes j I do. 

65.393. How' do j'ou account for the fact that in other Provinces 
active agricultural institutions aro maintained whereas, apparently^ 
in Bihar and Orissa it is not possible to attract suitable students? — 
There are two reasons. One is, that English education is, I think, 
poorer in Bihar and Orissa than in a great number of the other Pco- 
vincesj the other is that, in most of the other Provinces, the agricultural 
colleges are afllliatcd to the Universities, but the college hero wms nos 
affiliated ; and the one object with which people go into the college is 
to get a degree. Therefore, there is nobody here desiring to go to the 
agricultural college. 

65.394. Do you approve of the idea of affiliation for the purpose of 
degree-giving? — If the course is not made too hard, and if Government 
wish to give that kind of education and to give a degree for it, and 
wish the college to be affiliate'd, of course, it would fill the college 
dirccjtly. But for the Agricultural Department to attempt to teach 
elcmcnlart^ science to people who do not understand English is simply 
waste of our time. 

65.395. Do you look forward to a day when primary and middle 
school education w'ill bo so imparted ns to make it possible to open a 
snoccssful agricultural college in this Province ?— Yes. I tliink it might 
be possible a hundred years hence, if the right Rind of suhjects were 
taught to attract cultivators: farm management, management of 
animals, plant breeding? the farmer does not want to be taught dp- 
inenlary science; hut ho would -like to know the very latest result of 
inanuria! experiments. 
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65,390. Do you not icquirc an agricultural college for training men 
ior your dcpai tnicul ? — No; for the Subordinate Service 1 would take 
the people w ith the best general education and I would train them on 
the farms. 

05,397 On page 559, in answer to Question S (%), it is stated: 
" Service in the AgricuUuial Depaitment and with private propiictors 
At pieseiit Jlessis. Sli.iw Wallace and Coinp.iuy of Calcutta have 
organised piopagnndn for aiuinoniuni sulphate and a good many who 
arc not able to sccuic Government service have found occupation there. 
I know only of two persons who have started farms of their own and 
they are said to be piospcriiig ” Are thej’ in this Province? — believe 
4.0. That IS the evidence of the Assistant Ptofessor of Chemistry. 

C5,30S. Is it your view that demonstration in this Provinee has had 
a fair share of funds and attention ns compared with research f— Yes ; 
so far as it has gone, we have never had difficulty in getting funds 
The difficulty is to get subordinates with sufficient agricultural train- 
ing to give demonstrations. It is no use sending out a man who knows 
-nothing of cultivation; the cultivatois will think that he is a fool and 
will not pay much attention to him. This work of training men is a 
-slow business The Deputy Directors can train them on the farms, but 
we have not yet been able to tackle demonstration on a large scale. 

65,309. On page 55, it is suggested that it is the business of Govern- 
ment to demonstrate successfully that farming can be made to pay a 
liandsomc dividend. Could you find land and opportunity, if you were 
a free agent, with which to make a handsome dividend out of farm- 
ing? — ^This again is Buou Bhutnath Sarkar’s view. Would you refer 
to page 54, where I give my ow n ? I say there : " My own view is that 
it is impossible for any one who has not himself been brought up to 
manual labour to make agriculture, as such, pay for supervision in 
competition with labouring cultivators instructed by a scientific agri- 
cultinnl department and organised for co-opcration under Government 
auspices.’’ If my own department and the Co-operative Department 
develop as we hope, I do not think anybody who is paying for his 
labour will bo able to make farming pay. I generally, ns a matter 
of fact, discourage men from putting money into farming. 

65,400. Are there in this Province any considerable blocks of un- 
cultivated land which arc fit for cultivation ? — think in some parts 
of the Proinnce there arc such blocks; I think land could be procured. 
T do not know; the Revenue Department might be able to tell you. 

65,101. On page 67, in .answer to Question 4 (ft), you say: "Tlie 
■work of scientific o-sperts under the Government of India should, in 
my opinion, be controlled by inspection and review by scientific 
officers of the calibre of Fellows of the Royal Society of whom, *or 
instance, Sir Gilbert Walker might have been one.” The siirvcillanee 
of llie work of all exports working under the Government of India 
would he a very considerable burden to lay on these gentlemen, vou 
know?— Yes; but practically only the best workers would 4ic able to 
get the benefit of their advice. In reply to Dr. Clonston’s letter send- 
ing me a copy of Mr. McKorral’s note, I have suggested a better way. 
May I put it in the form of a note?” 

66,402. Do, please. In answer to Question 4 (a), yon B.ay : " Pusa 
has never taken or been gjvcn the place that it might have oeenpied 
as an institution for training the best brains that the provincial edu- 
cational sy.stcm could jiroduce for the scientific investigation of practi- 
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cal agricultural problems.” That raises the question of Pusa in rela- 
tion to this Province. Would you tell the Commission) quite shortly) 
u'hethcr Pusa has been able to make any contribution towards the 
solution of your agricultural problems in Bihar and Orissa, and if so, 
what contributions have been madel — ^Wcll, we have Mr. Howard's- 
wheats which aic about five to ten per cent better than the local 
wheats; their cattle have been of great help to ns; then there is the 
W’oik on sugarcane. We have not touched North Bihar at all, as there 
is a feeling that we can get that work done by Pusa. Wo have always 
relied on Pusa. Pusa, of course, is not out to do local problems, but 
they could not hclj) doing something for North Bihar; for instance, 
Pusa wheats have bocii very useful to us, and then their sugarcane 
Whenever W'c propose doing anything for North Bihar, the local" 
Legislative Council say : ” Can we not got Pusa to do that w'ork.” 

65.403. Could you give us an idea of the acreage under improved 
canes as a result of propaganda by Pusa 1 — No, not off hand. 

65,401. lias Pusa done any training of personnel for you? — No; 
none at all. 

65.405. Have anj' of the personnel of your department been to Pusa 
for training? — No, except Sir. Sethi, the Deputy Director in Orissa. 
He canic out from home. He was appointed Deputy Director, and he 
was at Pusa in the ordinary way like others. 

66.406. Is any inspection or survcillnnco of any part of your staff 
carried out, or has it at any time been carried out, by Pusa? — ^Thcrc 
was a special scheme sanctioned, under which Mi’. Saycr, the Secretary 
of the Sugar Bureau, had three or four overseers and a dozen hamdars 
appointed by this Government for the purpose of e.xtcnding sugarcane. 

65.407. Have any costing operations been carried out by Pusa which 
huve been of service to the Proi-inco? — Not that I know’ of. 

05.403. Costings, for instance, of cultivation by heavy tractor or by 
heavy traction engine ?— I think there was a bulletin published on the 
tractor at Pusa, but I do not know that it was very accurate, or that, 
the details were gone into very carefully. I do not remember. 

65.409. HoW’cver valuable these services are, they arc incidental to 
the Imperial station having had to bo placed in the Province, and tlioy 
arc not really the proper function of the central station. Is that your 
view ? — ^Yes. 

65.410. They show, how’cver, an evidence on the part of your depart- 
ment and Pusa to work happily together ?— Yes. 

65.411. In answer to Question 6 (a), you suggest that Government 
should be responsible for making certain advances, which should be 
used in the first instance for paying off encumbrances. Are you think- 
ing there of some system akin to a land mortgage bank?— I think, 
myself that it is much better for Government to own the land and let it 
to the occupiers 

, 65,412. For Government to own the land ?— Yes. If Government 
could advance money to the amount of a conservative valuation of the 
holding, it*would be a good thing. It makes the land easier to 
transfer. 

65,413. 1 do not quite connect the two suggestions,' the one for a 
system of loans and the other the suggestion that Government would 
do well to own the land ? — ^I think the more easy it is for tho tenant 
to get capital, tho bettor, and tho less money ho sinks in hiis holding the- 
bettcr. Therefore, I think that tho holding that pays rent is better 
than tho holding which does not, because it is much more easy tO’ 
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transfer ; it makes it much more fluid. I think that Government should 
advance as much money as possible in that way; it would give the 
Etenant capital. 

66.414. You arc dealing, in the main, with the permanently settled 
areas 1 — ^Yes. 

66.415. And your cultivator nould be the borrower? — The cultivator 
or the landlord; it would be so much the better if one can get the 
landlord's intcicst. 

66,416 Aie you thinking there of permanent improvements which 
might be financed on a long term basis, or season to season cultiva* 
tion ?— Only permanent improvements. The permanent assets would be 
security for such an advance. 

66.417. To what use is the money to be put ? — Simply to make it easier 
for the tenant to get capital. 

65.418. In the first instance there would be the paying ofi of encum* 
brances? — Yes. Veiy much as under the Irish Land Purchase Act. 

65.419. Have you worked out a definite scheme for the application 
of this principle to any permanently settled tract in India ?— No. 

65.420. Has there been any attempt to analyse the state of debt 
amongst the cultivators in the Province? — Not that I know of. 

65.421. Is most of the short term season to season money borrowed 
on personal seciirity onlyt — I cannot tell you that at all, 

65.422. I should like to understand exactly what you mean on jiage 
59 nherc, in answer to Question 6 (b)> you give us some suggestions 
as to how to finance agricultural improvement. Let us take a concrete 
case. You have your nonnal services running, police, sanitation, roads, 
and so on, and they must continue ; they are the nonnal group of sub- 
jeets of expenditure in the provincial budget, and they are financed 
from revenue as the result of taxation. Then, let us assume that you 
■come to a stage where you make up your mind that an important and 
costly canal ought to be constructed 1 do not quite follow how you 
propose to finance its construction l—hly idea was that Government 
should take steps to increase revenue very much in any case, and 
‘then finance everything out of revenue as far as possible. ’ 

65.423. It is simply a projiosal for increased taxation in order that 
all improvements may be paid for out of revenue ?— Yes. 

65.424. So that, in the years when large woiks of a capital nature 
were "being constructed, would you raise your revenue by a sudden 
increase in taxation ? — I would not be pedantic about it. 1 think the 
rate of interest ought to be progressively decreased. I think that ought 
to be file main object of Government policy. 

65,425 I am afraid that does not quite meet the difficulty which I am 
presenting to you. You are going to finance your capital works out 
of revenue. Then you are going to he faced either with the prospect of 
having enormous surpluses in years when you are not spending on 
■capital works, or, on the other hand, you are going to be faced with 
the necessity for a steep rise in your taxation at the moment when you 
wish to build your canal or railway, and a subsequent reduction of the 
rise? — 1 quite admit that. Unless the expenditure on Government 
works of development was very large, that would be so. Of course, the 
money would have to be raised by borrowing, hut the rate of interest 
■should be progressively decreased. 

65,426. Do you think this proposal Is applicable in particular to 
India, or is it a suggestion of general^value ? — I think it is of general 
■value, hut that it is applic^le in particular to India. 

Mr. A. G. Dobbs. 
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66.427. In answer to Question 8 (a), you say "There arc innumerable 
«oppoitunities for the adoption of petty irrigation schemes by the mak- 
ing of contour embankments". Would you like to see a special officer 
•detailed for that work?— I think there would have to be special over- 
-•seers under the Deputy Director. 

65.428. A whole time overseer on that particular task 1 — ^Yes. I have 
asked for such a man in Chota Hagpur. 1 think Government are going 
to sanction a surveyor and a couple of men under him. I think the 
work will have to be undet the Deputy Director; it is rather a local 
thing. Tliere is not enough work, for instance, for an officer in the 
Provincial Service at present. Later on there may bo but it will be 
ipart of the duty of the Deputy Director. He can have two or three 
assistants, and one of them would be employed chiefly with this kind 
of work, 

65.429. No doubt the responsibility would remain where it is, but 
‘the virtue of having a special officer for part of the year even, if there 
is not sufficient work for all the twelve months, is that his whole in- 
'terest and to some extent his reputation depends upon his making a 
‘success in that paiticular field; whereas if he were to be in charge 
of both this and the much more important work of attending to large 
.scale canals, ho is much more likely to attend to the moio important 
side of his work than to the minor side I — We do not want an engineer. 
It is a matter of experience in this paiticular thing. It is done by 
-eye mostly and then the scheme is survcj'od by a fairly cheap agency 
afterwards. It is chiefly a matter of selecting the sites. 

65.430. Local tradition in the matter of the construction of those 
•minor works may bo very good in the Province, but you do not think 
that an engineer nho has applied his mind to, and perhaps been 
specially trained for, this class of work, can make a very useful con- 
trilnition to the cultivators’ knowledge^?— Yes, but it would be oxpen- 
aive. There are a largo number of these very petty schemes. 

65.431. In the aggregate that would make a great contribution to 
the prosperity of the cultivator? — ^Yes. The man would be chiefly 
employed in doing a lot of petty work; not much engineering skill would 
ie required ; it is very simple. 

65.432. Have landlords and the cultivating classes shown any enter- 
prise in the matter of minor irrigation in the past few years?— No, 
•not as far as I know. Goi'cmment have carried out some schemes. 
The tenants are very keen when they see these schemes, and they come 
and ask us to help them. 

65.433. Would you be surprised to learn that, of recent years, there 
•has been an increase in the area irrigated by private canals ? — ^I did not 
3cnow that, 

65.434. In answer to Question 10 (a.) it is stated : "There is a pre- 
judice against the use of bones” for the purpose of manure. Is that 
•prejudice very strong in this Province ? — ^I have not had much experi- 
ence of that. This again is part of the Agricultural Chemist’s evidence. 
There is undoubtedl.v a prejudice and you cannot break it down. But 
in Chota Nagpur whore bones are chicfly_ of use, I do not think there 
is any prejudice, that is, among the aboriginals. 

63.435. In answer to Question 10 (d), you say : "In recent years the 
use of ammonium sulphate for sugarcane and for vegetables like potato 
■and onion has increased". You also add : "ammonium phosphate seems 
to be good for paddy and aWempts are being made to introduce it". 
Have you any knowledge of the experiments which have been carried 
lOut in Burma on that particular problem ?— No, 
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65,43G. Do you not think it unfortunate that under existing condi- 
tions the results of the experiments carried out in one Province shouldf 
not be available to other Provinces f — I t^ink it is, but one has not 
the time to read up everything. Only the other day I came across 
something referring to expeiiinents with ammonium sulphate in 
Bombay, whieh I had not seen before. I wrote for a copy, of the 
leaflet and lead it but unless one’s attention is drawn to these things 
one docs not always see them 

65.437. In answer to Question 11 (b), Babii Bhutnath Sarlcar says: 
“For the uplands of Chota Nagpur I would suggest groundnuts and soy 
beans They can also be used as ie\enue ciops provided there is a 
market foi them”. Would \ou tell ns if there is a msirket for them? — 
There is no trouble about groundnuts. There is plenty of maiket for 
them. For soybeans, there is no market at all. 

65.438. You give us no answer to Question 14, which deals with 
agricultural implements. Have you been able in this Province to 
make any contribution towards the cultivators’ needs in that direction ? 
— Not hitherto, but ifr. Cliff, Deputy Director in North-West Bihar, 
has produced two or three implements which will be very' useful. He 
has written articles in the Agricultural Journal during the last six 
months. Be has been adapting the Punjab plough and spring-tined 
cultivator to pole draught Messrs. Arthur Butler have also produced 
a small ridging plough which is very useful. 

65.439. What is the cost of the indigenous plough? — I think from- 
Bs. 2-8 to Bs. 5 or something of that kind. 

65,410 Has it ever occurred to you that the principle of mass pro- 
duction may be applied to implements manufactured in wood with as- 
great success as they aie applied to the manufacture of steel imple- 
ments?— I should think that the freight would be too great in com- 
parison with the cost. ^ 

65.441. The cutting out of shapes on a largo scale can be done witih 
surprising dieapness under factory conditions and with powcr-driveir 
machinery ?— I should think so but the distribution would be very diffi- 
cult. 

65.442. Do you wish to say anything about the relation between the 
Veterinary Department and your own?— No. There is really nothing 
in common between them. We apply to the Veterinwy Department 
for advice. They have more in common with the Medical Department 
than with us. 

65.443. Do you agree with the present arrangement under which 
responsibility is divided under two distinct heads? — Yes, entirelv. 

65.444. Tn answer to Question 18 (c), you say; "'Where, as in some 
parts of South Bihar, land has gone out of cultivation because of the 
intractable nature of the soil nothing but demonstration of profitable 
methods of cultivation is likely to attract labour”.^ Have, you got any 
information of areas of land, now out of cultivdtion, which could be 
developed ?— Yes. Bound about Gaya, where wages are. high (about 
eight annas a day). There is a good deal of stic^ black soil which is no 
longer cultivated. It is too hard to cultivate in dry weather and too 
sticky in the rainy season. 

65,446. Are you satisfied with the degree of co-operation between- 
your own and the Forestry Department so far as the agricultural in- 
terests of the Province are conoemed ?— The question has not arisen, 
"We have a coconut farm at Puri near the Forestry Department’s 
casuarina plantation. "We had no difficulty in getting necessary help- 
from the Forest Department. 

Air. A. C. Dobbs. 
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03,440. Does the pi notice of collecting leaves for the purpose of 
annniire obtain in this Piovince? — I do not think it docs. 

05.447, Is gia/ing in the forests a question of some difficulty, between 
the demands of cultivators on the one hand and the requirements of 
forestry on the other? — believe it is. When I uns touting with the 
Cattle Committee, a laigo number of eultivatois came and complained 
that the forests lui\e been closed and they wanted us to do something. 
In Orissa, it is a lathcr knotty question. 

03.448. We find that you have not dealt with roaiketing in your 
•evidence. Has there been any attempt to sur\ey maiketing conditions 
in the Province? — Not as far as I know. 

03,149. Do you regard it as scry impoitnnt, in the cultivators’ in- 
terest, that markets and maiLcting practices should be ns well re- 
gulated and ns sound ns possible ? — ^Yes. We has e some difficulty w ith 
the question of ammonium phosphate. It will be exceedingly difficult 
to get that distnliutcd except through the ordinary mahajavs nnd 
grain dealers. I have recently asked Deputy Dircctois to make demons- 
trations, whencvci possible, on land which maha/ans have let on the 
half share system. I think it would be u very good thing if Government 
'■could gut into touch with the mnhajnnt. nnd see what could be done to 
oignnise marketing. 

65,430. Are tbeic any open and controlled markets where practices 
are regulated i — ^There must be. I am afraid I know nothing about 
it. 

03.451. Yon know nothing about the marketing of agricultuial pro- 
duce in the Piovince? Is that so? — ^Yes, 

65.452. In answer to Question 22 (h), referring to co-opernlive socie- 
ties, it is stated : “The result is that the condition of the members of a 
co-operative society is daily going from bad to worse. The cheap loan 
encourages them to take more money than they really want and the 
bank authorities allow the maxinnun amount possible to the members 
for fear of keeping the money idle in the bank”. Could you tell us 
what (he banking aulhontics havo to do with the advance to the mem- 
ber of a primary society of the loan for w’hich he has applied ? Do you 
understand the working of the co-operative machine? — understand that 
the banks advance the money, T do not know the details. I have not 
much acquaint ane’e with their practical working. 

65,433. Is it your impression that the co-operative movement has 
attained, at any rate in part, the object for which it was devised in 
this Province ? — In some parts it has, for instance, in Orissa. I under- 
stand it is much better there than in Bihar. 

05,454 Have y’oii any news as to why the co-operatii-e movement has 
been Iqss successful in certain areas than in others? — think in Orissa 
you find the people taking a more intelligent interest than in Bihar. 

65,455. It is a matter of the rural population being different : of the 
mentality of the people being more suitable for co-operntivo organisa- 
tion in one district than in another?— Yes. 

65,466. Professor Gangnlecx Do you fiican to say that the people in 
Orissa arc more inlclligcnl than in Bihar?— As far as niy department 
1 b conoornod, I find that they arc, on the whole. 

66,457. NiV Tfiomas Middleton : You did not seem to take a very 
hopeful view of the prospects before agricultural colleges in your 
s'arlior career. Have your views altered as your experience in India 
has lengthened ?— Well, I should say that if the subjects taught at an 



agricultural college were rather differently chosen they would be quite 
useful. 

65,453 What subjects, Iot c.\ample, would you suggest in place of 
^ose at present included in the curriculum ? — Subjects like crops, deal- 
ing with every ciop singly, seeing under what conditions it flourishes; 
then, plant diseases, uop_ impiovcment, soil improvement, cultivation, 
manuring, ot cetera; drainage and irrigation; crop disposal, harvest- 
ing and so on; animal feeding and management; farm management 
and accounts; dairying, fruit, and vegetables, poultry and such like 
subjects, instead of elementary sciences. 

65.459. That list of subjerts sounds to me very much like the syllabus 
for an ordinary course in agriculture, such as they have at Lyallpur in 
the Punjab. Your point, T take it, is that there is no object in giving 
preliminary scientific training, but that the students should at once 
take up the practical side of the subject 1 — ^Yes, that is so. At what- 
ever stage we get them, I do not think it is any use teaching them 
science. 

65.460. Do you mean that it is no use teaching them science in the 
agricultural college, or do you mean that before coming up to the agricul- 
tural college thev ought to have leccived their science training in some 
intermediate college f — ^Yes, if possible ; but if they have not got that 
training I do not think it is any use trying to tench them science in the 
agricultural college. 

65.461. There is a difference between attempting to give a course of 
training which is purely practical, in on agricultural college, to pupils 
who have had no preliminary training, and attempting to_ do so to 
pupils uho have been trained in science in some other institution. 

I nm not quite clear in my mind as to which of the courses you favour, 
whether you favour tata'ng a matriculate who has had no science train- 
ing and giving him at once a technical course in agriculture, or whe- 
ther yon are advocating preliminary training at intermediate science 
colleges, thus restricting the work of the agricultural college to techni- 
cal training ?— -I do not think it is any use trying to tench the matrioulate 
any theory at all. I should simply tell him that be must take to prac- 
tical work and would tuin him on to the farm for training on the farm. 
For the tj-pc of education I suggest, I should only take in Bachelors 
of Science or other post-graduate students. 

65,462 You would not even accept the student who had passed the 
Intermediate Science examination? — Not in this country; at any rate 
not so far as Bihar is concerned. 

66.463. For the tiaining of your departmental staff you do take 
science graduates and give them two years on one of your own farms. 
What sort of training do they get on the farm ? — They arc put in ns 
farm managers and trained by the Deputy Director who is responsible 
for the work. This ofiicer is supposed to coach them all the time they 
?re on the farm. It is rather a hard job for the Deputy Director. 

66.464. They are supposed to read while they work on the farm? — 
It is rather difiScult to get books for them to rend on the farm, but the 
Deputy Director is always coaching them. 

65.465. Does the Deputy Director give anything in the way of 
systematic lectures?— No, I do not think so. 

65.466. The pupils walk round the farm and the Deputy Director 
talks to them ? — They are responsible for carrying on the work of the 
farm*, but the Deputy Director is constantly criticising their work and 
helping them in every way. He does all he can for them. There is a 
Deputy Director as well as an Assistant Director on each central farm. 

Mr. A. O. Dobbs. 
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05.407. You gave us two reasons for tho failure of Sabour. The 
first reason was that the students in this Province were veiy weak in 
their knowledge of English, and the other that the Sabour College was 
not affiliated to the University. To which of these do you attach tho 
^catcr importance? — As far as doing students any good is concerned, 
the chief difficulty was the question of their deficiency in English. As 
far as tho non-success of the college is concerned, that was duo to 
its not being affiliated. Very few Biharis went to the College; almost 
•the whole of them were Bengalis. 

65.408. Do you not think that if the college had been affiliated to 
the University you would have found, w'ithin the Province itself, a suffi- 
•cient number of students to come forward well qualified in English and 
•otherwise ? — ^That is true, but we could not have taught them anything 
much to make them useful ; in fact the men who have come out from 
the college arc not of much use to us. 

65,460. IVo have found in other Provinces that the men trained in 
•colleges such as iSabour, have become vciy iibeful members of tho Agri- 
ciiltuial Department, and I wonder what the difference is in Bihar and 
Orissa, why docs a type of man who turns out a useful man in other 
'Provinces not tinn out useful in Bihar? — I think it is the elementary 
■education, particularly the knowledge of English gained, that is the 
cause of it. In Bombay, for instance, T understand a Inigc number of 
the people have a pretty good idea of English before they go to school 
at all. I think really that it is a matter of education. The English of 
■our students is veiy poor indeed. 

65.470. In answer to Question 1 (a), you refer to groups of specialists 
who cannot he effectively controlled by one man. What type of con- 
trol do you visunlise thcic? — ^That is chiefly a matter of the amount 
of work done. For instance, in connection with the soil surveys, the 
-analyses have cost a great deal of money, and I am rather doubtful 
-whether Ooveinment will get %'alue for its moiie\, unless or until tho 
Dii-ector himself io an expert in chemistry', particularly now that the 
•scrvico is being proviiioinliscd. 

66.471. It is not so much control, as the correct valuation of the 
quality of the work, that you have in mind ? — Ycfi. 

65.472. So far as that is concerned, if the head of the department 
happened lo be a botanist, he would be just in tho same position ns an 
agriculturist; he would not bo able to express an opinion on soil analysis ? 
—Yes. 

85.473. On the same page you recommend that (•o-operation in re- 
' 'scareh between an agriculturist and a chemist should be organised on the 

basis of free and unfettcied discussion. That, I take it, you would 
apply to eo-operation in research between scientific men generally?— 
Yes ; I do not think that co-ordination can he forced in nnv way. 

6.'), 474. What I want to get at is your conception of "control" in 
connection w'ith scientific w’oik 7— Talking to the man is practically all 
one can do, I think. 

63,476, You suggested somewhere else that there should be men with 
the prestige and knowledge of Fellows of the Royal Society engaged 
in supervising this 'work ? — ^Yes, w’hen a man eomes out from England 
'ho leally knows nothing about ngiiculthre at all He has not been 
trained in agricnlluinl investigations. For instance, all this biological 
work and statistical wo>k is work about which I myself know very 
litlle, and avc discuss this ns best we can, in addition to which there is 
•a good deal of correspondence. 
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05.476. Would a Fellow of the Koyal Sociot}* be in any better posi- 
tion than an ordinary ‘administrator if he were not dealing with his 
ovMi subject 1 — Xo, but I thought jou might have several of them. For 
instance there is a Director of Statistics, I believe, up at Simla. If yem 
had a leally good plant bieeder who thoioughly understood all the 
statistical^ woik, he could eoircspond m this connection. I think if yon 
had a University uhich tiaincd the men and subsequently corresponded 
with them, and uhieh could bo brought into all Government investiga- 
tions by specialists beirg co-opted, as on the Cotton Committee, you 
uould bo able to obtain von good contiol, because in that case the 
Uniieisity Piofcssors would control the scientific woik in the Agri- 
cultural Depaitmcnt. 

05.477. Your view, I take it, is that the Indian Universities have not 
siifiiciently conccined themselves with the applied sciences as bearing' 
on agriculture ’ — Yes, that is so, in the whole of India I do not think 
that we have got anj’thing like all the Fiofessors that wo want, and 
again one has not got them all in one place where one can consult them 
without an.v trouble 

63.478. On page 3 s of jour note j'ou say: “ Gox’cinmcnt should, in 
mv opinion, fieclj* advance nionoj* to those who have occupancy rights, 
up to the amount of a conseivative valuation of their holdings or any 
part of their holdings, for pni poses of a first charge.” What would be- 
D ronsenative valuation in this Province 1 — I am afraid I cannot tell yon 
definitely, because it vanes n good deal. Land is sometimes worth 
Us. 1,000 an acre when we acquire it. I suppose a third of that sum 
would be a conservative valuation. 

65,170. What is the ordinal j* rental value of land in the Province? 
Is it not something like fittj per cent of the gross produce ? — That is 
when it is not in permanent occupation. Supposing a monoj'lendcr 
advances money to a man on his land and takos liis holding in cxchangc- 
for the debt, he will then very often let it to him at fifty per cent of the- 
produce. A great deal of land is held on these terms. ' 

65.480. Docs that not indicate that the rental value is something 
like fifty per cent of the produce f— Yes, it docs ; in the case of a very 
large population who have no land and canuot get labour anywhere, 
they will pay anj-thing for land. 

05.481. You aie instancing the success of Uio Irish Land Purchase- 
Acts. What would be the lelation of rent to gross pioducc in the case 
of Irish village land?— It would not be moie than one-sixth at most. 

03.482. It would not he more than fifteen to twenty per cent? — No. 

03.483. The success of the Irish Land Purchase Acts was duo to the 
fact that rent did repiosent a small piopoition of the gross value of 
the produce ?— Yes, but (he half share system is not really lent at all. 
The ordinary rent fixed by the Settlement Department is something 
like two or three rupees per acre I think, and that is the sort of rent 
that one would buj' or advance money on, 

03,434. If Government did not own the land, could the Government- 
buy the land on the basis of land revenues, tliat is at, say, twenty times 
the land revenue ?— They' would not advance any more than twenty- 
five years’ purchase of the land revenue or the rent paid to the land- 
lord. 

65,485. Sir Ilfnrt/ Laurence, Would they be able to get the- land 
dn those terras?— No, but they' would get a mortgage 

®5,486, fftr Thomas Jliddleion-: On page 63 of your evidence you point 
out; “Tn this respect the best European milking breeds are a centu^ 
ahead of Indian breeds”, and you suggest crossbreeding with Holstein 

Mr. A O. Dohbs. 
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^ulls, to be followed up by a serious attempt to graft the capacity of 
-that breed for turning fooS to good account on to Indian stocks.^ Sup- 
irasing you did raise bulls nnth the capacity for milk production of 
Holstein bulls and turned them out into an ordinary village, what would 
the result be ? — They would be starved. 

65.487. What would happen to the calves? — should put them up 
ior sale; I would not turn them out at all. Some people, especially 
-where education has spread and the value of good stock is known, 
would buy them. The planters in Bihar would buy good stock. 

65.488. Then your suggestion refers only to the very limited number 
of cattle owners who do pas' attention to breeding? — Certainly. There 
would be no general improvement immediately ; you would have to begin 
■with intelligent people nho take an interest in agriculture. 

65.489. Do the cultivators of the Province ns a general rule pay any 
attention to the feeding of their cows? — In some parts they do. 

65,490 In uhich parts? — Particularlj' in parts of North Bihar, and 
in Shahabad, for instance, west of Patna. 

65.491. You have a very large export trade in cattle; where are 
those cattle bred? — ^I think they are chiefly raised in North Bihar, 
where there are large, grazing areas, which are flooded in the monsoon. 

65.492. How are the herds treated in the hot weather? — ^I believe 
they are driven into the glazing areas. 

63.493. Do the* cattle belong to ordinarj’ cultivators, or are they in 
the hands of Nepali herdsmen ? — ^I cannot say. There are large herds 
in the hands of herdsmen which go beyond the borders to Nepal. There 
aire also certain people in the Darbhanga distiict 11110 buy calves and 
■stall-feed them. 

65,464. Is that quite a common thing in that part of the countiy? — 
I have no experience of it myself; I am simply talking on hearsas'. 

C5,493. Jfy. Calvert : Have you any suggestions to make as to 
« ow private and semi-private organisations such ns your Lac Associa- 
i'on or the Indian Tea Association could be brought into an All- 
Tudia organiration for improving agriculture in general? — ^I suppose 
Tueir members might be made members of the Board of Agriculture; 
1 cannot suggest anjiihing else. 

65.496. Do you think there would bo any difficulty in petting 
these associations to come inside an officially run scheme? — I think 
if Government offers help, you can always get an association to 
Tomc in. I O'l not know whether the Lac Association gets help from 
<aovernment. I think that such organisations would accept an 
■invitation to attend the meetings of the Board of Agriculture. 

65.497. Do you mean financial help or help with staff? — Chiefly 
staff. 

65.498. 'You mean lending research workers? — ^A^Tien they employ 
research workers they expect Government to bear part of the cost. 
IF it is merely a matter of (Government recommending men, I think 
•they would rather get men themselves and not have Government 
■servants. 

65.499. Is the Lac Association in close touch with you?— I am not 
•cn their board. I think Mr. Henderson is. 

65,600. It works entirely independently of your department? — Yes; 
1 ntirely independently. 

65,501. Dr. Hi/tler: You were Principal of the Punjab Apricul- 
•tiiral College? — Yes, when it was being built, not when it was work- 

3 tig. * 
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66.602 You did not like the kind of work, and you wanted a 
tiansfci ?— 1 did not, n«i a matter of fact, draw iny Principal’s allow- 
ance, breaasp I told Goveinment that I did not think the college likely 
to be of much use 

66.603 We aie told that the Sabour College was abolished; was 
that on your adiicel— No; as a result of the Legislative Council 
lefusing funds for the development of the department, a committee 
Ha'S appointed to consider the policy and that committee recommend- 
ed the abolition. 

65,504. You iccruit men for your department, do you not?— Yes. 

63.605. Where do they receive their training} You refer to men 
with science degrees; what do you mean by n science degree? A 
degree in physics and chemistiy ?— And botany. 

63.606. Docs that combination exist in those universities from 
which you draw your recruits? — Yes. I imagine that a man who 
takes botany takes only elementary chemistry. 

65.607. Tlic man must know English and must have two of these 
three subjects, physics, chcmistij’ and botany for his B.Sc. dcgieo; 
which of three do they take ? — I cannot tell you. 

65,503. Let ns discuss the case of a student who has only two sub- 
jects, physics and chemistry. You say he is going to be recruited 
for the Agriciiltiiial Department and put straight on to tlic farm. 
He knows nothing about botany. Where would yflu give the man 
his training in botany?— As a rule, we liy to get men who know 
something about botany; but if we get a man who does not know 
botany wo simply put him on to growing crops and selecting and 
testing varieties; we give him as much work ns possible of that 
natuic, 

63,609. You think a graduate in science, who has no knowledge 
ol botany whatever, would be able to grow crops and carry on the 
investigations to which yon refer?— Yes. The clnss of work to which 
I refer he could do; we can get a man to distinguish between a 
healthy plant and an unhealthy plant. It docs not necessarily follow 
th.st a man who knows botany knows anything about agriculture at 
all. 

63,510. That is the difficulty. Supposing a man takes his degree 
iu physics and chemistiy it does not necessarily follow that the knows 
agriculture. So, you require an institution where you can combine 
theoretical training with practical agriculture ?— It would certainly 
be of help to us. 

63.611. Arc yon in favour of the rc-cstablishmcnt of such a college 
liereJ—No. I do not think it would be wortli while; we should only 
get tw’o or three men at a time who would require an education of * 
that kind. I- would rather have a central institution where we 
could send thf-m foi a post-graduate course. 

65.612. That would be for fundamental research work?— It would 
be for general tiaining in agriculture, things like farm management 
and accounts, dairying- cattle management and feeding, also field 
experiments. 

65,513. Do you think the members of your department in the 
subordinate ranks and also in the Provincial Agricultural Seiyico 
can become competent officers and discharge _ their duties by bcing- 
put on to a farm under an officer who has himself not lecoived any 
such training? — No; we do want good men as Deputy pircctors to 
tram these men. The best Deputy Directors should train them. 

•Vr. ji, Ol Dohbs, 



G5,514. Have you interested yourself in the history of the Lyallpui 
College? -Is it flourishing} — bdievc it is doing very well. 

65.515. Would you like to have such an institution here? You 
say that the number of recruits you require is too small* — It would’ 
be a great waste of money. 

65.516. The population of jour Province is. about thirty-one 
millions ? — I flunk so. 

65.517. What is the population of the Punjab? It is certainly less: 
twenty millions? — Yes? 

65,516.' What is the cultivable area in Bihar and Orissa? — It is. 
111,000 square miles. 

65.519. Just compare the Punjab and Bihar and Orissa in. regard 
to population and the extent oi cultivable area. The population of 
the Punjab is smaller and the cultivable area in the Punjab is just 
about the same as in Bihar and Orissa. Yet you feel that you can- 
not have a college here, because of the lack of education in English * — 
Partly for that reason and partly on account of the fact that the 
college was not affiliated to the University. I do not know how many 
students from the Punjab college have gone back to the laindi 

65.520. What about men purely for dcpartinental purposes? — The 
men who came out from the college have not been more useful than the 
men who have not. 

65.521. Is that your experience? — Yes. Wc get a w'ider choice if 
we do not put them through the college. You narrow the bottle neck 
by putting them through the college. 

65.522. You say in your note of evidence that many schemes of 
permanent improvements cannot be carried out, because of the atti- 
tude of the landlords and because of the existence of many laws, 
Apart from the attitude of the landlords and such other matters, 
what are these law’s to which you are referring ? — The fixing of cask 
rents, the laws of inheritance and the permanent settlement. 

65.523. If a landlord has got an estate and ho requires to bring 
that estate under irrigation by bunding or some other scheme, surely 
there is nothing to prevent him from carrying out that scheme, and- 
there is nothing in the Bengal Tenancy Act to prevent him from 
doing so either? — ^Perhaps not. X think that the fixing of rents on 
the cash basis docs discourage landlords from going in for improve- 
ments. 

65.524. That would apply to lands permanently settled, and event 
an regard to such lands the landlord can, by registering the improve- 
ment, apply to the court and have the rent enha'nced according to- 
certain rules? — ^Yes, I suppose it is, fundamentally, want of educa- 
tion. The landlords, the smaller ones'^particularly, do not as a rule 
fake very much interest in their land. Some of the bigger landlorda 
are good landlords. With the smaller landlords, fundamentally, I 
suppose, it is want of education. 

65.525. As regards the financing, I am not sure whether I under- 
stand the steps. But apart from the schtime which you have out- 
lined, I ask you whether you are' in favour of a policy of indefinite 
extension of rural development, no matter what the cost to the 
State ? — ^No, I do not think there should be uneconomic development. 
I do not think it is safe or wise. 

65.526. You are aware that in any scheme the State wrill have to 
take into account the return, direct and indirect, and correlate such 
a return to the cost of borrowing? — Yes. I think that covers the 
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*vhole thing. That is why I am anxious to see the rates of interest 
reduced. Government is very largely tied hand and foot by having 
*10 pay a high rate of interest, and a scheme must bring in a very 
Lig return to make it worth going in for at all. 

65,627. Bahu A. P. Vaima: Can you suggest any subsidia’ry 
industry which can be profitably token up by the agriculturist in 
general, without involving much of capital ?— I nm afraid I catonot. 

65.528. Do you think spinning and weaving can be of such help 
to the agriculturist in general? — ^In so far as it pays, I suppose it 
is. I do not know anything about it. 

65.529. Is sugarcane cultivation extending ?— It was extending a 

few years ago when prices were high, but I do not think it is extend- 
ing now. I 

05.530. The area under sugarcane cultivation is decreasing; can you 
give any reason why?— I do not think it is, appieciably. I think 
it has decreased a little in the Inst year or so, because the price of 
j/iir particularly has been veiy mueh lower for the last year or so. 

65.531. Is there any prospect of its going up again?— Yes: if 
prices rose, it would. 

63.532. I'/ie Baja of Parlalimctli •. In connection nith your leniarks 
cn the first page of your note on lural development, is thcie any 
scheme before Goveininent at present? — Not that I know of. 

63.533. You have not made any suggestions 1— The Chahmnn has 
kindly given me leave to put in a formal note on the subject 

63,531. Do you know of any district boards or other local bodies 
which take any interest in it? — ^No, I do not think they do. There 
arc development boards created by Goiernracnt in the ditfeient divi- 
sions. consisting ot the Deputy Director of Agriculture, the Assist- 
ant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, a representative of the 
Veterinary Department and a few local people, and they consider 
any kind of scheme for improving ngrjculturo.’ There is a District 
Agricultural Association in Snmbalpnr, which has done a good deal 
of work. Outside Sarabalpur, there is no spontaneous improvement of 
things at all. 

65,633. On page 49, on the subject of organisation, you make certain 
suggestions. Have you forwarded your views to the Government 7 
You say "In ray experience the great mass of iireciso iiivestigntions 
nindertaken for the benefit of the agriculturist in Bilmr and Orissa 
imst be conducted on farms in the localities”. Have you forwarded 
any schemes to Government 7— Yes, I am always forwarding schemes 
to Government. 

65.636. How arc they being received? — They are gencrnHy consider- 
ed. They have to go before the Standing Committee of the Legis- 
lative Council. They take some explanation before they go through. 

65,337. Arc they fairly well received ?— Yes, on the w;hol^ It is 
difficult to get enough highly paid men from the Legislative Council. 
They are, on the whole, againsj spending money on highly paid stau 
unless they see a pretty certain return for it. 

65,638, By how much would you have it increased 7—1 hw-e put 
torward a proposal for doubling the number of Provincial prvicc 
■officers in the Agricultural Department. That proposal will be con- 
sidered, I hope, in the next six months. 

65,539. How long has it been before them?— About four months. 

65,510. You are sure that they will view it with sympathy ^-—That 
Y cannot tell you. Probably they will. Probably the Legislative 
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Council •will be quite ready to agree to the appointment of ton more- 
men in the Provincial Service. 

65.541. They will be spread throughout the Province f — Yes. It 
will be more diillcult to get additional big farms. 

65.542. How ^\ould you distribute them,’— Wo have now six circles 
in charge of four Deputy Directors and six Assistant Directors. I 
have suggested that there should be seven circles and that there, 
should be a Deputy Director and two Assistant Directors in each. 

65.543. As regards demonstration work, how would you have it 
conducted 1 — The Agricultural Committee in 1021 recommended that- 
sixty-tour farms should be created, one in each sub-division, in 
charge of an overseer, who would start on Es. 35 and whoso maximum 
pay would be Es. 150; demonstration work svould be based on the- 
sub-divisional farms, which ■rvould grow seed and make experiments. 
5'he farm would be the headquarters of the overseer who would be 
in charge of demonstrations. I think that is quite sound. 

65,344. What extra expenditure ivonld be involved in having these 
extra farms? — The scheme of suh-divicional farms has been approved 
already. It is being put through by degiecs, as we have the men 
trained for the "woi-k. It means about fls. 3,000 a year for each 
farm. There will be sixty-four farms; there are now about eighteen. 

63,545. They would tackle the important crops oi those localities? — 
Yes, they arc doing it already. The whole sugarcane crop on threo- 
tarins has this year been sold to people in tho neighbourhood for 
seed. 

65,540. The people are adopting improved methods? — They are- 
adopting them to a great extent in the neighbourhood of some of 
the small farms. 

65,517. On page 04, it is said that people who take to agriculture- 
are looked down upon 7 — That is Bnbu Bhutnnth Sarknr’s evidence; 
I have no doubt but that it is true, amongst middle class people who 
arc not ryots themselves, 

65,5,18. Do you mean that people who carry out their operations. 
efficiontl.y and really prove successful cultivators are looked down 
upon? — I imagine it is really a case of doing manual work, and' 
going out in the rain and sun. I think that is -what Bahu Bhut- 
nath Sarknr mc-ans when he says that they are looked down upon. 

1 do not think they look down on .a man who merely manages a- 
farm. 

65,349. Do you mean that they arc looked down upon when they 
actually handle the implements and do tho rough part of tho woik? 
If they merely supervise and carry on fanning efficiently, they may 
not be looked d<»wn upon ? — ^Thoy must bo ready to turn llicir hand 
to things, for instnneo the adjusting of machines and things of th.at 
sort, if they want to he successful. 

6.5,5.50. But that will not lower their po.sition in society? — ^I think-, 
it is chiefly a matter of prejudice against the doing of this kind of 
work, because it involves a certain amount of exposure, and so on. 

05.551. Does tho same sort of thing still exist?— Very much, T 
think, in Bihar. 

65.552. There is no improvement? — I cannot say. My cxpcrienco- 
Js not sufficient, I do not know much about these things myself. T 
cannot talk the language as well as I ought to bo able to. 

65.553. You mention that in a certain farm the soil was effeetivo- 
iy improved. Was that experiment made known to tho people? — 
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l?es. Wc are doing a certain amount of demonstration on the basis 
of that. We are also getting the cultivators to cultivate sugarcane 
•on paddy land The people in Chotn Nagpur do not take very 
readily to improvements They are satisfied with rice ns a rule. 

65,554 You complain about the pilfering that goes on during the 
transport of agriculturaJl produce. Have you had that brought to 
the notice o{ the railway authorities’— I mentioned it to the Station- 
master in this particular instance. He said that it was difficult to 
stop or words to that effect. An occasional protest of that kind is 
oi no use One has to keep on at it continually. 

65,555. You have nob subsequently had occasion to find out whether 
Ihc same practice goes on ’ — ^The same thing goes on always. For 
instance, people take coal out of tincks 

65,556 Do the people in this Province apply farmyard manure 
fiecly’ — Most of the farmyard manure is burnt, but they apply 
nhat they can spare. 

65,657. They glow fairly good crops? — In some parts, yes; not 
cveiyuhere. The gica'ter part of the paddy land is very poor. 

65,5.58. They are not taking to any of the manures suggested by 
iihe department’ — On the contrary, some of them aic buying ammo- 
nium phosphate. One man bought Rs. 400 worth this year. We tried 
"the experiment last yca/r jmt our department is not big enough to 
‘sell manures on an extensive 8c<alc. 

65,559. Do no other agencies take it up ? — The co-operative societies 
try to take it up but their organisation is hardly businesslike. ITn- 
less some intelligent outsider takes a particular interest in it, it is 
-difficult to get it done cficctively. 

65.660. Is the application of green manures known to the ryot?— 
It is very difficult to make it pay. When you have grown green 
manure it docs not always prove effective and, particularly in South 
'Bihar, it is not always possible to get the crop to grow. 

05.661. But •they could make use of the leaves of evergreen plants ? — 
j think they do all they can. They generally feed the cattle with 
tho'e. 

65.562. What about cattle breeding in this Piovincc? Are any 
people taking it up on a commercial scale? — There is no prospect of 
doing it on a commercial scale. The cattle cost more to rear than 
'they arc worth. 

P5,563. Sir James MacKenna : Under the present method of re- 
"cruitmont for the Agricullural Department in this Province, do you 
-get only residents in the Province on your staff? — ^Wc give prefer- 
•ence to the men in the Province. We only advertise in the Province. 

65,564. How docs it actually work out? — Thicc appointments have 
been given to men in the Province. In fact we have not advertised 
•outside the Province. The idea is to appoint men as Assistant 
■Directors who would later on become Deputy Directors. 

65,665. Your Deputy Directors will join after their I.Sc. and 
get practical training on the farms?— The B.Sc. Honours is our limit. 
"We insist on B.Sc with Honours. That is the essential point on 
which we lay considerable importance. 

65,566. Assuming that an agricultural college were again started 
in this Province, what do you think would be the most suitable site 
'for it: Sabour ?— No, that part of the country is not really representa- 
tive of any part of Bihar except itself and the small strip along the 
iGanges 

Jfr. A, C. 'Dobbs 
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63,567. Have you formed any idea as to what would be a fiuitnbic 
t.to for a college, assuming one were stnited? — It depends on what 
i>< taught at tho college. If you teach only elementary science, it 
does not matter where it is. For tho sake of the Professois, per- 
mips Patna would he the best place. 

05,663. Without an agriculiurnl rollege in Hcng.il, liihnr and 
(7iissn, and v\ssani, do you consider the present position to be satis- 
iaclory, gcnerallj' ? — 1 think there ought to be soine place where wo 
'’ould send the. men but it would not be worth while starting a college 
for a few men. Personally, I would rather have a bettor scientific 
education and not tronble about agricultural education. If a man 
comes to us with sulTicient seiontifio educ.ition wc can tench him on 
the farms, I think their general edticnlion should be ns good as 
possible. I do not consider it desirable- that .a man should waste his 
time in an agricultural college when he is fairly young. 

6.3,360. Have you formed any idea as to how Ptisa could be made 
a mote vital force in the agricultural eeonomy of India?— I think if 
we had really good men and a larger staff of biological chemists, statis- 
ticians and agronomist, ct cetera, it would be much better. 

65.570. Would you emphasise the research side ?— I should emphasise 
the research side chiefly. 

63.571. I suppose yon have been following the evidence given 
before this CommiFsion and have read -of the numerous suggestions 
for .some centralised organisation ■ — I am afiaid 1 have tend very 
little. 

63.572. Piofe^for Gaugulcc: In answer to some of our questions you 
have submitted tho views expressed by some of your suboidinato staff. 
Arc we lo undcr-stand that you aio in agreement with such views ? — 
Where I am definitely in disagicenient I have said so. 

65.573. Keferring to tho question of apricultiiral education you Imvo 
quoted your Assistant Professor of Cbcmistiy who says that if tho 
Snbour College had been afliliated to the University and had Itaincd 
tho students for a degree, men of the requisite standard would have 
been forthcoming. Do you agree with that 7 — I think wc should have 
got intelligent men in larger numbers. Wo should have had a wider 
choice. 

03,571, In the Committee which decided to close Sabonr, who signed 
the majority report 7— T think w c all signed tho wain i eport. 

60.573. Bui you had a nolo of dissent 1 — Yes. All the oflicials 
signed the note of dissent. 

05.576, I Icnow’ that. In tho main repoit they w.sntcd to close down 
Sahnnr and also the research nclivilies of fiabouv 7 — ^Ycs. 

65.577. In your note of dissent you agreed to tho closing of Sahour 
as an institution for leaching but did not agree to close the scientific 
section. Is that right?— Yes- 
es, 578. Your view is that tenelung and research should bo dnorecd? 

—Our view W’as that wo could not get men hero worth teaching, 

6.3,579. That 3va6 in the jear 1921, was it not?— Y’es. 

05,530. Since then we have a University here. Do yon know 
,whetlior this University has a Faculty of Science?— I suppose it has. 

T know very little about it. 

05,581. There is a Faculty of Science of whirh Dr. Caldwell is the 
Doan, IIo is an eminent chemist And from tho Third Quinquennial 
Report on the Progress of Dducation I find that scientific ednention in 
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this University is making good progress. For instance in the L8c. 
examination, since 1923, 1,037 students appeared and 533 students 
passed; in the B Sc , since 1023, 227 students appeared and 128 passed; 
and, in the M.Sc , 27 students appeared and 16 passed. Would you 
consider that we have now abundant material on wliich scientific 
agricultural education may be based?— I do not suppose they would 
come to an agricultural college. 

65,682. This material did not exist at the time you closed down 
Snbour?— I imagine we got people from the Calcutta University. I 
do not know_ whether there has been any great improvement in the 
science teaching of the Patna University. 

63,583. I have just quoted to you the number of students who have 
had a picliminarj' scientific tiaining. That shows a certain amount of 
deyolopment. In view of that development would you like .to rcconsidei 
the question of re-ojicning the college? — ^Wc did not get the people who 
passed the I. Sc., and the B.Sc 

65,581 At that time? — Yes I do not know whether you would get 
Tsore now if the college neie affiliated. 

65, .585 You liaic a College of Enginceiing here, nhicli is nfiiliated 
to the Univorsitj Is it uoiking well? — There is a big demand for 
.people in the Public Works Department. 

65.586. There is a Medical College. Both these institutions arc 
affiliated to the Univei sity of Patna ? — Yes 

65.587. You stated that you take the B.Sc. Honours giaduate and 
train him I am afraid I have not undci stood your method of training 't 
—As a lulc the man is put in charge of a big farm at the headquai-ters 
•>of a Deputy and Assistant Diiector and he runs the fnim. He makes 
«xpciiincnt8 and the Deputy Dircctoi coaches him. The Deputy 
Director, when he is not on tour, goes round the farm constantly and 
trains these men. He li\cs on the iarm itself. 

65.588. These B.Sc. students have some knowledge of the funda- 
'mental sciences, namely physics, chemistry, and so on. Would you 
Agree that agricultural chemistiy and agilcultural en^ncering and other 
subjects involved are really technical^ subjects ? — Agricultural chemistry 
is almost entirely a matter of applied chemistiy. When you take a 
man nho has learnt chemistiy for agricultural nork you do not want 
him merely to be able to make an analysis of foodstiuls. 

65.589 I quite follow jou, but what I want to know is whether 
putting these young men on the farm iindei a Deputy Director would 
qualify them sufficiently for agricultuic ? — ^If _ the Deputy Director has 
the time and isaeally a good man then I think that it would 

65.590 How many such B.Sc. students aic working on your farms 
now? — -We had one man ns an Assistant Chemist. When the College 
was closed wo turned him into an Assistant Director and sent him 
to Cuttack whole ho is doing very well. We have got another man who 
was a B.Sc. Honours student; he was also trained and is turning out 
pretty well This man is at present wniking directly under me at 
Sabour. They learn something of statistical methods and such things 
I have sent round copies of Fisher's book on statistical methods to 
Deputy Diicctors, and so on. 

65,391. You do not follow any books, do you? — I read the reviews 
on books in ' ICaturc ’ and so on, and whenever I como acioss a book 
which I consider likely to be useful to the Deputy* Diieetois I obtain 
a number of copies and distribute them 

65,592. you send students to Pusa’ — Ho 

.1/j .4. C. Dohhi. 
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£5,503. Do 5 -ou send them to ans' neighbouring Province to see the 
work that is done there 1 — Not lately. Wo intend sending men for. 
training to Bangalore or Pusa. 

65,601. The point is that up till now you have not attempted tef^ 
train any one of these graduates in Pusa ? — ^No. 

65,503. Turning to the Subordinalo Service, may I know what 
salaries overseei’s and farm superintendents and such like people got 7 — 
Overseers ■who have passed the matriculation standard get Rs. 30, 
rising to Rs. 150; I.Sc. men start at Rs 35. and people who have had 
a couple of years’ training at an agricultural college in any Province 
start on Rs 40; farm manngors get from Rs. 160 to Rs. 200, with prize 
posts at Rs 225 and Rs 250 Rs. 250 is the lowest pay of the Provineial 
Service, but the probationary pay is Rs. 200. 

63.506. These overseers and farm superintendents ate trained by 
your superior staff 1 — ^Yes, they arc trained on the ccntial farms'. 

63.507. 1 uudcislnnd from youi depaitmontal Rcijort for the year 
192.3-20 that n great deal of the lime of .vour Deputy Dircctois is 
spent in the tiaining of these subordinate men ?— Yes, that is so; 
in fact they would spend inoie time )f thej only had it at their 
disposal. 

65,503. In referring to the hntd woik of the Deputy Diicclors, you 
sa.v in yoin Report that the burden of training an endless ))roccssion 
of recruits for the Subordinate Sen iee is \ ery gi eat 7 — Yes. wo have 
onl.v got eighteen sub-divisional fnnns so far, and we want to rniso the 
number to sixt.v-four as quickly ns possible. 

63,599. rinvc you not heoti able to secure an effeetive staff from 
this endless procession of recruits 7— .Some of them are quite good. 

05,6(W. Does this endless procession of recruits suggest n demand 
for ngricultuvnl education 7— Tlicrc is a demand foi posts on 8ixt.v-four 
sub-divisional farms. 

65.601. Ceitain items of agrioulluial improvement that ha\e been 
effected by Pusa were mentioned by .sou in answer to a question from 
the Clmirinan. Could you tell us what definite iniprovcineiit has boon 
achieved by the department in Bihar and Orissa? — Tlicrc is a gram 
which gises Iweiity-fivi per cent more yield than tiu- local gram in a 
considornblc pnit of .South Bihar; it is of no use in Noith Bihar. 
Tlicie is a rice which was selected from a \nricly of local rice and 
popularised tliionghoul the Bhngnipnr division and is doing vciy well 
in the s'oitth of the Piovincc. Wo h.ave half a tiozen iinproscd 
varieties of lico nltoguthor. Then there is the Coinibntoro sugareanc 
in coniieetion wit?i which we have a^ system of draining paddy land 
by a very simple means, and this is doing very well indeed. Then 
thoic is sulphate of ammonia for vegetables anil sugarcane; and 
nmmo-plios for paddy. 

65,602. When .sou say that nnnno-phos is good for paddy cultivation, 
is that based on any definite expeiiinent conducted? — Yes, that was 
fried by the Assistant Director in South Bhngalpur on two of our 
farms hist ycci^. On spvenfeon jilot« it gave, 1 think, an increase 
ranging from six to ten matnuh of paddy and twenty to thirty mcnntr/g 
of straw on the aveiage. and it gave an increase on every jdot. 

63,60.3, Tn enniieclion with these e,\|>eriineiits do .voii record .your 
snecesies ns well ns your failui es 7— Yes, the.\ aie all rctoided, 

6.3.601, Are they available for the nest officer who coiiies along 7 — 
Yes, the.\ arc leeoided in the reports as u rule. But it is i at her a 
iniFtakc to eondemn a thing because it has failed in one iiislunee. 

t) Z 
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63,605. I quite follow you there, but the difficulty is that reading 
through these reports one does not get on idea as to the failuies in 
experimental woik?— No, because they ate so numerous that they 
would o\ Cl bin den the repot t. 

63,606 What I want to know is^whctlier an officer of your position 
would haie access to the inatciial iccording the failmcs of experi- 
ments 1 — As a lule these aic recoidcd in the faun rcpoits and filed 
with the records of the faim I myself have made a good many 
failures For instance I tiied lucerne at Eankc and it proved a 
failure. But I ha\o not forbidden my successor to try it himsolf, 
because ho may be able to do it better than myself. 

63,607. So that there are records containing tho failures ns well as 
the successes ? — Yes. 

05,608 Is there any continuity of research or experiment? You 
said just now that jou had conducted experiments with nmmo-phos. 
Arc you suit cnrrjdng that on?— Y'es. we arc going to try di-nmmo- 
phos next year; this is very cheap and I have accordingly undertaken 
to experiment with two tons of it all over tho Fiovinee. It is much 
cheaper th.iu amneo-phos. 

65,600 AVhnt I want to know is whether theic is any continuity 
in research or experiment? — ^Yes, there is continuity. Whenever a 
Deputy Director changes you do get a slight ehango in the continuity, 
hut on the whole it is carried on without any serious break. 

63,610 Do .v’oii think (hat the frequent tinnsfeiring of your Deputy 
Dircctois ahd other office! s in charge of expcriiiicnlal stations inter- 
feres with tho expeiimcntnl woik th.it is being carried on? — Certainly 
it would. But we do not tiansfer them very fiequontly. Govern- 
ment have ngiecd to keep a man five years on one fann when first he 
goes thoio. 

63,611. The use of gypsum is very common here, is it not?— It is 
not veiy common; they liavc taken it up only lately 

63,012. On what typo of soil do they use it,?— Chiefly in Bihar 
goner.ally. Tt i<s very good on groundnut in Chota Nagpur but it makes 
no difference m Oiissa, judging fiom the trial we have given it. 

03.613. With legaid to maimros I think you told us that tho cul- 
tivators do not take readily to improved methods. But once they 
realise tiie iinpiovinient do they not take it up at once? — I myself 
have had no difficulty in that respect. If there is anything that is 
really an impiovement, the cultivators take it up at once. 

03.614. With legaid (o your good seed, what percentage of increase 
do you get with yoiii good seed over the local vaiiety ? — Tt varies 
very much; in a dry year Daliia paddy may give double the crop; 
in some yeais it gives less If you have plenty of rain continuing 
late in the season then Dahia will not give as good a crop as other 
paddy. 

63,015 Can we take it that D.ahia paddy is one of the contributions 
of tho Agricultuinl Depaitment ?— Yes, ns n matter of fact the same 
paddy is^giown under a diffeicnt name in considerable areas of the 
Province. But a pure type of this particular variety was selected 
and tested at Snbour and we found it much the best crop. 

05,016. "What organisation have you got for seed distribution? — 
We have little or no organisation in that respect Wlint we do is to 
arrange with the co-oper.ative societies We distribute seed for a 
quarter of an nerp free, once, in cveiy village to a selected man and 
then we try to get him lo multiply his seed and nir.ange lo distribute 
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It to oOicr people. The distribution hns in Ihc past been done chiefly 
cn the fawn! system, that is to say, the seed is given out to the 
cultivator and, in return, twenty-five per cent more is obtained at 
harvest time. Wo ha\c arranged with the co-operative societies to get 
this baek and to distribute it to the other members. 

05,617. You are cariiing on expciimonfs with artificial manures 
and you are testing ^arictie6 of crops What arc the other experi- 
ments that are being conducted in your experimental faims? What 
are the varieties? — ^SVe have halt a dozen vaiictics of lieo. 

63.G18. On this question of rice improvement, could .vou tell us 
whether you aie in touch with any other stations in India ^ have 
got one of the most promising paddies from Assam. 

65.619. Are you in touch with the neighbouring Provinces: Bengal, 
for instance ?— Yes. 

65.620. With Madras ? — ^Not so much with Madras because they have 
-quite different climatic conditions: but whenever oui Dciuity Directors 
see in the reports that thej' have done something in another Province 
that seems likely to be useful they ask for it. 

05.621. If I remember right you have developed a technique for 
testing suitable varieties of crops? — Yes; it is more or less based on 
the system developed by Mr. Parnell in Madras, that is, to have a 
large number of long naiiow plots. 

65,022. Are you ucv eloping the teclinlque of le.slirig vaiietics? — 
Yes 

Go, 62.'!. We aie told by a responsible oflieer in bis note of cvidciieo 
that the AgricuHuinl Seivieo appears to him, at piesent, to be 
'absolutely out of touch w'ith the local cultivators and with tlie civil 
administtntion. Do you agree with that view’? — ^Well, we have not 
enough moil to nflect very inucli of the Province, but our small farms 
are in close touch with the local eulfivators. As legaids the civil 
4idministi'aiion we always get help from the sub-divisional officers 
•vherevor we require it. T£ the dcpnilment is .sUong enough and we 
have enough improvements, I do not think there will be any difliciilty 
in getting into touch with the local cultivators. 

05,C2'1. You agiec with that ciiticisin but .vour explanation is Uiat 
.vou have not oiiough men to get into toueli with the cultivators? — ^\Ve 
have not enough men, and w’o have not improvements which would 
be worth giving to a large number of cull ivators. A groat maiiv things 
that suit South Bihar do not suit North Bihar, and a great majoiity of 
the crops that suit North Bihar aro of no use in South Bihar. We have 
done much more in Orissa and South Bihar than in North Bihar. 

65,623. WHiy could .vou not bo in touch with the civil administra- 
tion?— -We are in touch; there is no difficulty at nil. 

03,620. You told us, in answer to a question by one of my collcnguos, 
that sugarcane cultivation is decreasing, aUhoiigh not very rapidly?— 
I think T have told the Commission that our statistics are very poor, 
and it is vei.v difficult to say whether it is increasing or decreasing. 
But I certainly hoar that people arc planting loss of sugarcane because 
the price of oiir is going down. 

65,627. Fiom the statement given to us by Government wc find that 
there is a decided decrease in the urea under shgarcane irrigated by 
the Son Canals. lu 1902 the area under sugarcane was 72,348 acres; 
in 1924-25 it vVas 37,463 acres. Could .you explain why there has been 
such a fall?— The .Sou Canal ai'ea is waterlogged; they grow worse 
•oano in that area than anywhere else, because there is a great area 
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under rice and the cane is grown in the middle of rico fields whiclh 
cannot be drained. 

65.628. Since IDOl, when the area was 72,000 acres, a great deal of 
land has become waterlogged 1 — I do not know when the canals were- 
started, but that is possibly the reason. There is no doubt that they 
grow worse cane there than anjrwhere else. 

65.629. The Chat imam On that, I find that there is a steep drop 
between 1905-06 and 1906-07, namely, from 69,739 acres to 36,009 acres; 
and from that time it is, broadly speaking, true to say that the acreage 
has never lecovercd. Is there anything to explain why that drop 
occurred in that particular year and why the acreage has not increased 
since ? — I do not know ; it may he a change in the price of gur, or 
il may b- i< change in the method of collecting statistics. The Irriga- 
tion Dcpaitrui-nt people ought to know about these statistics. 

65,630 Piofessor Gangulcev In your survey work you did not come 
across this tiactf — No. 

65,631. What is the nature of the soil survey you are taking up ? — So> 
far we have taken valleys of rivers: we traverse across large numbers 
of rivers and see whether there is any difference in the land, llie 
formation of which is due to different rivers. That is the best way 
of classLf 3 ’ing land. 

65,032. How do you find out the deficiency in phosphates or nitrates : 
by analytical work? — ^Yes. 

65.633. Have you mapped out these ? — ^The information is published 
in the annual reports, with maps. 

05.634. Have you got sufficient data to show which parts in Bihar 
and Orissa arc deficient in phosphates ?— Not accurately, because ‘^e 
the suivey covers only a small area; but on the whole we know thatr 
South Bihar and some parts of North Bihar are very deficient in 
phosphates 

65,635 You have submitted a list of specialist research officers. Do 
j’ou occasionally send these officers to Pusa?— No; we do not. 

65,636. You do not think it necessary that they should be in touch- 
with the research work at Pusa? — I do not think they can get into 
touch with the work there simply by going there ; unless thej' go there 
with a definite object, I do not think they will get into touch with 
the work. 

65,6.37. What is the work done by the Mycologist ? — Tliere is no- 
Mycologist; ho is the Economic Botanist. 

65.638. Ho was originally the Mycologist? — Yes 

65.639. From the evidence before us, we find many witnesses saying 
that the sandha disease in rice is very severe in Ohota Nagpur ? — Yes. 

65.640. Is there any one carrying on rescaich work on that?-— It 
scorns to be a matter of the soil. 

65.641. It is a physiological disease? — It is caused by an insect; if 
the soil is lich, it cannot do much damage; if the soil is poor it does 
a great deal of damage. 

65.642. Have you come to this conclusion by obsen-ation, or by 
experiment ? — ^By observation. 

65.643. There was no experiment to find out the incidence of this 
bv^it***^ — would be verj- difficult to find out exactly the area covered.' 

Mr. A. a. nohbs. 
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<86,04}. Tho Erouoraic Botaniit is in charge of the plant selection 
■work? — ^Ho is doing intensive ■work at tho Snbour farm. The area is 
■small, and he does the work there. There are also Deputy Directors 
who work on their farms, but their work is not so concentrated. 

65,045. By plant selection work you moan only work on rice? — 
'Ohiefly rice, biit thcic arc other crops, soybeans for instance. 

05,040. Is that an important crop? — It grows exceedingly w’cll, but 
'there is no market for it. 

65,047. Is there aiij prospect for lisnl hemp in this Province? — ^A. 
•gentlcinan in Snmbnlpur is, I believe, making a good deal of money 
out of it; he has 1,600 acres. 

' 63,0 18. Is tho department doing anything in that dii cction ?— No ; we 
refer cvorj'body to him for information. 

05,040. In a note submitted to us we find that the varieties of nee 
which do very well in Noith Bihar give a Very low xicid in South Bihar. 
What is the reason /--Probably soil conditions. There is, for instance, 
a large, quantity of lime in Noilh Bihar. 

05.050. You say 'prolinblj’’ ; that opinion is not based on any expen- 
vnent? — It is not based on any expeiiment. But we know from Mr. 
JFIoward’s expenmenls that vaticties of other crops which grow well 
in North Bihar do not grow well in South Bihar and virr icr<n. 

05.051. Then coming to tho Development Board : Could you toll us 
how often the Board meets l— Three or four times in tho year. 

03.052. "What do jou discuss in these meetings? — Anything of common 
inteicst, for instance* arrangements for the distributioii of seeds. 

05.030. YNTio convenes these meetings ?•— The Scerctai?'. 

06.054. Is theic a permanent secretary attached to tho Development 
Board ?---No; he is Secretary in the Education and Dovelopmcui Depart- 
ments. 

63,055 There was a proposal to have a development ecss in this 
Province ? — ^I do not know of any such in this Province. 

05,050. Do S'ou find that the cultivators living very close to your best 
farms, say Kankc, have derived much benefit from the faimiiig opera- 
tions theic? — ^Thej- have taken small quantities of the paddic.s, but 
.they have not taken to sugarcane cnltiinlion. 

06,657. Wheio is you r chief sugarcane station : Sipiiya ?— I suppose 
•,so: most of our supiKunes arc grown on small farms in rtoulh Bihar 
and Oiissa. 

03,058. Yon still retain Bipaya, although the recommendation of the 
Agricultural Oommitlce was that Sipaj’u was not BHitnblc? — I should 
not say that Sipaya was not suitable; I should say that Sipayii was not 
representative of the eastern part of Noith Bihar. 

03.030. You have not iihandoncd ^he Sipaj.i faim? — ^No. 

03,060. Is that under j’ou or the Sugar Bureau?— It is under the 
local department. "Wo have now also two sub-divisional farms at Dar- 
lihanga and Siwan. 

05,001. AVhat, cxacllj', is the relationship between your department 
and the Sugar Bureau in legnrd to sugarcane cultivation in Bihar and 
Orissa?— Mr. Ilendoisoii and Mr. Sayer ai ranged that wc should place 
tour overseers under tho Sug.ar Bureau and we nve making use of the 
services of the Sugar Bureau in that way. We distribute a very large 
amount of Pusa canes among the eultivalois 
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65,662. There Wds a Cattle Committee over which Dr. Clouslon pre- 
sided ?— Yes. 

65.663 What was the recommendation of the committee? — ^Thcy re- 
commended that Sipaya should he a faira for buffalo bleeding, and that 
dairy faims should be established at Cuttack and Patna. We arc doing 
that. A farm has been established at Patna under the Veterinary 
Depaitment, and we arc establishing one at Cuttack under Uie <Agri- 
cultmal Dep.iitment. 

65.664 Is any cattle breeding work going on in the Pi o\incc1— There 
me dairy farms. 

63.665 What is the object jou aim at in these farms? Is it to breed 
a dual pui pose animal ? — It is chiefly for milk. Wc arc taking the local 
cattle in Orissa and bi ceding for milk. 

65.666 Arc you in favour of the policy of breeding for a dual pur- 
pose animal ? — It is a thing which has got to be tested. I see no reason 
for supposing that draught breeds cannot be made to give much more 
milk than they do at pi csent 

65,667. What policy will you adopt in the proposed cattle bleeding 
faim ? Will you mm at a dual puiposc animal, oi is jour chief objective to 
increase the milk j icld ?— Chiefly milk. 

63,668 Is the price of cattle increasing in this Province t — Tlie price 
of bullocks has increased ^ ciy iiiurh. • 

65.669. Wlij ?— I thiuk the reason possibly is the deeicase of grazing 
grounds. 

63.670. Mr. Hamali On the question of the policy of agricnltuial 
education in this Province and jour tiews about affiliation, wou'd you- 
be in favour of affiliation as a means of making the agricultuial college 
a success t—Ko, I cannot say that I am. I think, as a test of whether 
JOU want an agricultural college or not, it will be better not to affiliate. 

I mean that that is coitainly what showed us in this Proiince that an 
agricultuial college was not wanted. Tliat is the view the Government- 
of Bengal took at the time They wid they woie not going to liaic a 
college which was not lun on this basis. 

63.671. Do I take it then that supposing (now that Patna University 
has been constituted^ some people propose to have an agricultuial degree 
and the affiliation of the college, you would still oppose itt — Yes, unless 
an agricultuial dcgiee was wanted and theie w'ns a demand for it. 

65.672. The committee which dealt with the Saboiir College lopoited 
in 1021. Do you not think that tlie time has now come to leeonsider 
the whole position of higher agiicnltnial education?—! do not think so. 
It was because there was no demand that the college was a failure. If 
anyUiing, we ought to have a central place where we could scad a few 
men to bo trained. As a matter of fact, after the cqllcgo was closed, 
we had a couple of men still who had not finished their course, and vre 
sent one to Cawmpore, and the other to Nagpur. 

65,673. On page 62 of your note, you differ from your Deputy Director, 
Babu Manmatha Nath Ghosh, and you state ; "My view is that, on the 
one hand, an agricultural college should be a technical institution elabo- 
rating and teaching agricultural industries such as gur manufarturc, 
dairying, fruit-growing and marketing, fibie extraction, etc., and should 
not teach, or conduct research in, chemistry as such; and, on the other 
hand, that Patna Universitj', having regard to tlie puiely agricultural 
characler of Bihar, should relate its whole outlook, the nature of its 
researches, and the material it uses for educational pui poses, to agri- 
cultural interests.” In other words, if at all you are in favour of am 
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agricultural college, the function of such a college should be, you say, 
to teach gvr making, fruit preserving, fibre extraction, but not 
<’homistry 1 — I do not want to tic mjself down to those things Then* are 
also subjects like farm maiingemcnt and accounts, animal feeding, and 
other tilings. They should be technical things, not scientific things. 

65,674. You aie iu favour of an expansion of your department by 
opening more farms, and you want more Deputy Directors and Assist 
ant Directors, and so on, and for their scientific equipment ymi are 
in favour of recruiting Bachelors of Science, and giving them practical 
agricultural training?— For scientific equipment, the B.So. with 
Honours should lie the minimum qualification. 

65,676 1 gather from your replies that you would take Bachelors of 
Science and give them piactical agricultural training? — ^Tcs. 

65.676. "Would this be the material from which you would draw your 
Deputy Directors? — ^The Deputy Directors will naturally be promoted 
Assistant Directors. 

66.677. You complain that youi present Deputy Directors are over- 
worked, because they are engaged in the main in training up their 
subordinate staff: and Deputy Directors, in your view, should consider 
it their fimction to train the agricultural suboidinatc staff of tho Pro- 
vince. You think' that that is a function of the Deputy Directors lather 
■than of an agricultural college * — ^That would give no trouble aft"r we 
have (he whole departmenl going. At present wo have few farms, and 
it does give ti'ouble now. Later on, when we have more farms, when 
■we take two to three men every year and post them as overseers on 
the farms, there will be no trouble about the training; the rest tf the 
staff will ti'ain them. 

63.678. Have you considered the other alternative? Supposing you 
had an agricultural college, w'here this sort of training could be given, 
would not (hat save you an e-xpansion of the cadre of your Deputy 
Directors and Assistant Directors ?— No, I do not think so. The w'ork 
is expanding, and b 5 ' the time wo hav'e trained all our men there will 
be plenty more w'ork to do, 

63,070. Supposing an agricultmal college rcliovod you of Ibis over- 
work of training, you w'ould still require the same number of Deputy 
Directors? — If Government relieve us of this work, which 1 do not 
ihink it can, it would enable us to expand more quickly. It would not 
do us an.v good when we have finished our expansion, because then 
the training will not trouble us at all. The training you aie speaking 
of now’ is pi actical ( raining in agriculture to enable them to grow crops; 
the.v could not do that in an agricultural college in any case. 

65.680. In fact,) 3 'ou consider that in other Provinces where agricul- 
tural graduates arc turned out in a college, the Deputy Direct irs have 
to devote the same amount of time to the practical training of their 
subordinates ? — ^When the staff is expanding rapidly, I think they would. 

As a matter of fact, most Provinces started w’ith a larger number of - 
Deputy Directors than w'e did. 

65.681. In your ^ien> then, it makes no difference whatsoever if you 
have a ’read.v-made agricultural graduate for your subordinate staff? — 
Except in so far that he does get his training under a large number of 
European officers who do understand their subjects very w’ell themselves. 

If you concentrate a large number of highly trained men on a' few 
students, it would certainly produce more intelligent students. * T think 
men trained for the Agricultural Department in other Province.'? may 
Be a good deal better trained than similar men obtained through the 
Universities for this reason. 
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65,682. Taking a bioad view of the position of the Department oC 
Agncnlturc in this Province, the Local Government in their Administra- 
tion Report for 1025-26 have given a significant lemmi as to'nhy the 
department is as it is at the present moment. They say with reference 
to the impiovcment of agricnltnie here “Bengal, with which the pro- 
vince was linked up tiU 1912, was one of the last to make any progress 
with scientific agriculture, and scarcely had the so-called second parti- 
tion become a reality and plans for a new organisation been sanctioned, 
when the Wai broke out, and not only were no new experts forthcoming, 
but most of those already employed had sooner or later to be sparc^d for 
foreign service. Then, after peace had been made, just as a few recruits 
had been secured, the new Legislative Council, aware that little or 
nothing had been accomplished after so man;y years, and unable to com- 
prehend the possibilities of scientific agriculture, adopted a hostile 
attitude towards the department, and even managed to deprive it of 
some of the organisation which it possessed.” In other words, you lost 
some experts because of this hostile attitude of the Legislative Council. 
Do you agree with this statement of the history of this question ? — ^Yes. 

65,683 Do you think the attitude of the Legislative Council was 
hostile because they did not understand the importance of research and 
scientific agriculture, or because flicy were against the then experts 1 — 
Ig was largely because they were against the experts at the time, and 
largely also, I think, because the college was staffed very largely by 
Beng.'ilis. Members of the Legislative Council went down to Sabour, 
and the students complained that there was prejudice against the Bihari 
students, and that Bengali students were favoured by the Benf^ali Pro- 
fessors; that created a hostile atmosphere against the college in parti- 
cular. That is very largely why they were so anxious to cut things 
.down. 

65,684. I am asking you to clear up this point in view of another 
paragraph in the same Administration Beport, on the question of the 
attitude of the Legislative Council in connection with a cognate depart- 
ment with the Agricultural Department, namely, the Veterinary Depart- 
ment. Government, in their remarks about the Veterinary Dcpaitment, ’ 
state : "This department never suffered from the wave of unpopularity 
and distrust which so affected the development of agiiculture. If one 
IS to judge from the questions and resolutions tabled in the Legislative 
Council, its woik has always been appreciated, and the local bodies in 
co-operation with which veterinary relief is administered are constantly 
demanding fresh subordinates. In its early years the department met 
with much resistance because of the prejudice amongst Hindus against 
the shedding of even a few drops of blood of the sacred animal in the 
process of inoculation, but this has been overcome with the ^assistance 
of the leading Pandits of the Province, who have pronounced it only not 
a crime but a duty to save life. Experience of the efficacy of inocula- 
tion as a means of checking the spread of epidemics and the powcriul 
advocacy of co-operative central banks have completed the conversion 
of the peasantry.” Now, with reference to the Veterinary Department, 
that is the attitude of the same Legislative Council ?— Yes. 

65,686. You explained that, with reference to your agricultural ex- 
perts, it was purely a question of ^prejudice against the Bengali 1— I 
did not say “purely.” 1 think I said that it was largely due to that 
We had not done very much ; I admit that. We have been concentrated 
at Sabour, where there was no chance of doing much. We had done a 
little. 

Mr. A. O. Dobbs. 
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C5,68G. Were there, amongst the experts whom you lost, any who 
liail foreign degrees 1 — ^Thcro were two. The Agrieultural Chemist retired, 
■and we had to cut down the number of Deputj' Diroefors by three. 
"We lost one Deputy Director whom we had recruited on probation; we 
"had to send him on to another Province. 

65,697. Was he an export from Great Britain? — ^Yes. He is now in 
the Punjab. 

63,688. What was tlie prejudice against him? — ^Thcre was nothing 
against him in parlicuiar. They cut down tlie number of Deputy Dircc- 
'.tors. We had proposed seven Deputy Directors, and we had recruited 
rtwo against the proposal sanctioned by the Secretary of State, but the 
eommittco recommended tliat the number should be cut down to four. 

65,680. Pro/rsjor Gattgulce: Did you have any experts from 
" Bengal ? — We had an Assistant Mycologist and an .^VsBistant Entomo- 
logist. We were very iaigely staffed by Bcng.alis. We took over the 
'College from Bengal and the Bengalis came with the college. 

65.600. Mr, Kaviat : In the memorandum submitted to us there is a 
note by the Director of Industries with reference to the quc«tjon of 
a model sugar factory for this Province. Do you agree with the uows 
of the Director of Industries in' regard to this pioneer sugar factory? — 
I think it was quite a sound proposal, as far as I remember. I did not 
think it wus quite the right way to run it. I put in a note at tnc end 
'Stating where, exactly, my views differ. 

65.601. Buf posing that proposal were pleased on Govornniont, would 
you Buppoit the idea? — I think Qovcinment ought to take a sharo in 
it but not run it. I do not think it is much use Government running 
factories themselves. 

05.602. Would you agree that, if wc had that factory, we would have 
'the advantage of being in a position to train Indians in the ’•-cehnique 
of tho sugar industry ?—Tlmt would be one of the incidental adeantages 
but I do not suppose wo should get very many men. 

65,693. Would 5 'ou not attract men' if you had a really good factory f — 
1 cannot say. I do not know whether tlie factory would employ chemists’. 

1 think that could probably be arranged with some of the existing 
factories. 

65,004. If firms like Messrs. Bcgg Siillicrlnnd and Go. prospected 
about the possibility of such an industry becoming profitable in South 
Bihar and if they really found that it was not a feasible proposition, 
do you think it would be a success if Government took it up ? — I would 
suggest that Government should lend capital to a private firm and not 
work it themselves. Tho whole thing depends upon whether tho ryots 
will sell their sugartano to the factory. Personally I have no doubt 
■but that, if they got a decent price, they would sell tho sugarcane. 

65,605. I have not been nblo to follow, entirely, what you suggest in 
70 ur scheme of taxation; I think you suggest a special tax on con- 
tracts ?— ^Vl!at J mean is that if tlio law enables people to get a largo 
incomo without doing anything at all, you might {a.\ tlio rontracts 
■which make that possible. 

65.696. You mean contracts relating to sales, moitgngcs, leases and 
similar transactions ?— Anything relating to land and buildings. 

06.697. On such transactions, there is already a alamp duly?— What 
I suggest is that the tax shohiu bo proportional to the income secured 
-on the contract. 

6.5, 609. Q’ako a conoicto case ; Suppose I lake a farm or a field from 
‘some zamiudar for two years on an annual rent of Rs. 500, how much 
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would the tax, accoiding to your proposal, come to?— That is entirely 
a matter for the people ^\ho iisscss the ta\. My idea is that the tax 
should be proportional to the income received. 

G5,G00. Would you pioposc that all such transactions should be ter- 
minable at the end of one jear ?— That would bo a good thing, if it were 
practicable I do not kno^^ anything about that, of course 

G5,700 Would that gi\c seciiiity to tenants who wish to take up farms 
and impiove them 7 — 1 do not know whether the sciuritj exists now. 

I suppose Ihp landlouks genet aih icnew it fiom year to year. Mj idea 
is that the law enables people to secuic large incomes oii eontiasts and 
I think wo ought to tax the system which makes tluit possible; that is, 
we should tax the contracts. 

O'), 701. 3fr Danhy. Do you consider that Siimya, which is situated 
in the most i emote toinei of the distiict, is a suitable place f.ir cane 
experiments and a place to which eulthatois would go to sec the work 
that is done tliei e ?— I do not think it is I did think it would be so 
sonic time ago but it appears lliat conditions at Slpaya no quite 
different fioni those in the eastein pait of Bihar. The water level is 
higher. 1 think a number of small farms would be better fiom the 
point of view of varieties of cane, that is leally all that we want. 

Gj,7U2 Does jour Deputj' Diicctoi of Agiicultiirc ever visit the big- 
eiinc centies in North Bihar? — I think he docs He has only been there 
.1 shoil time. His time nt piesent is taken up with tiaining the men. 
The fact is th.it we have pr.ietically not touched Noitli Bihar nt .all. 

G5,703 Do you considci that your organisation for cane testing in 
Noith Biliai is siiflieient for the arc.a? — No. We me going to have 
j f.aini in cvciy sub-division. We h.avc not got enough men. Tlicic arc 
only two such farms now for the whole of Noith Bihar. 

r3,701 Why has the Agrieultur,al Dcpaitmcnt, so to speak, neglected 
North Bihar in comparison, say, with Chota jfCngpur? Docs not the 
population and the area of cropped land in North Bihar largely exceed 
that of Chota Nagpur?— Of course it is a veiy much more imoortant 
tinrt of the Ihovincc, but it is much more difiicuit to make improvements 
theic. The planters have been theie for a long time and they have 
laiscd cultiv.ition to a pretty high stale in some ways and we saw less 
need to work there. 

65,703. The planters in Noi th Bihar cultiv ate some 80,000 acres nt the 
present tunc. Do j'ou not think that seed might be distributed, and 
experiments with fiitilisers done through them, with advantage ?— It 
might, if we had a big enough staff. I think if wo did not give them 
much help, such woik would bother them a good deal. Wo should have 
to rely on them a great deal for seeing the work through. 

05,700 Af present the Agiicultnral Depaitment is not in touch with 
the plnnteis at all?- There is very little touch. 

03.707. Do you consider lhat .a Inim situated near Pusa would bo o£ 
great benefit?— I think so. We have been trying to get one for some 
time. I think the Sipaya farm ought to bo moved to Pusa, if possible; 
or rather the headquarters of the Deputy Director might be moved to 
Pusa or to •Muzaffarpur or Samastipur, or to some place in the central 
part of North Bihar. 

65.708. Sir Thomas Middleton-. I think you arc in charge of the 
compilation of statistics ? — ^Ycs. 

65.709. At what stage do they reach the Director of Agriculture ? T 
see from the memorandum that the figures that are supplied to you are 
based almost entirely upon guesses !— Practically, yes. 

Mr. A. 0, Sohit, 



05,710. I also see that you have got a gazetted officer charged with 
the inteipretatioM of the reports from the distiicts? — The icports in 
each district go to the Collector. He hap a Sub-Hivisional Officer or 
Deputy MagiMialc under him nho practically docs this work in his office. 
He is a gazetted officer. Ho sends it to mo 

(55,7n, How c.in .i lospouMhlc un7<ltcd offiicr usefully initrprcfc 
figiii cs^ biisod on unosscs I — The only thing he cun do i.s to .illcv them 
atom ding to his own guesses. 

(I5,7I2_ You ]i.ii.o in this l?io\incc about oght million acios under 
liee J What is the prob.iblc crroi in that HpuicT-TiK* annual hgures 
arc not at .all coiiccl. It niiglit Jir «ei,iii millions or it might be nino 
millions. V»’e got tlic pcrni.innit fignics fioni ilu- Sitthmcnt Jtopnrt- 
menf. They aio fmily aceui.ito 

Go, 713. When is a Bcltlcmcnt madt 1 Once in how mnn> >ea'‘-l— I do 
not know ^^actly wliethoi it is oneo hi tliiit\ yeaii An.vliow. the lico 
area would not change much bfccuhc there is a \er\ disliuct lino between 
the rice area and the area under other crops 

03.7M. You ha\o one million acres under vhcatl—I am afraid I 
cniinol say. Tlieic is absolutely no means of i hocking that from year 
to year. 

05.715. tlanqulif •. Have joii fnllamd Mr. lluhbaek's 

method? — ^li'ea. I jnoved to him that our piesenf ht.'itisties weie abso- 
lutely vnluele.ss He saw it at oiwc and tiled to improxe things. 

G5.71C Sir Thmuif : How much of your time i« devoted 

i( crop forecasts ? — ^\'ery little. 1 leave that nbnn*-i cnlitel.v to mv office. 
J examine it when T gel it finnllv It I think th.it the paddv nop is 
going to be a fciluio in a very Imco pait of llilinr oi if I tliink that tho 
icpoHs arc pessimi«-l ic, I say so That n all tlial I do. 

G5,717. T’/'C Cheinmn ; Do von recommend, the sating up of w 
sugar fnetorv in order to sec whaher flir cultivator is willing to acU 
liis Cline ?—Yfs. if there is no othei way of )»'>rsuadmg the milfivator. 

0.5,71ft Ad Ditector of .\giieiiUiuii, would you rnoniincnd that Gov- 
crnriicrit should go foiward with the whniicl—l think if vvould bo n 
gootl thing hut I vvould not cncoMraec it hy riving a novernmeni 
giimonfee. 1 fiioiilil olfci five lakhs, or whatever is neressnry, to any 
rompany who vvould start it. PerponnUy I think there is no doubt hut 
that the cultivatois vvould Sicll the cane. 

05,710. You have dealt with various attempts to start chicken farms 
ill the Province. In some of the papers that we have it is suggested 
that Government should subsidise thicken farms Would you lecom- 
mend Goveininent to lake any plep of that sort ? — No. I do not tliinic 
it lini, been pioved iliiit that could be done on an economic basih at all. 

65.720. If tha industry could be made piofitahle it should stand on 
Hfl Own legs witliout Govermnent nssihtauee I--! should give it nesislanco 
in the way of experiinenls and information, hut that is all. 

65.721, Do you think that your depnitment is devoting a proper 
share of its attention to dr.v cultivation in tho poorer tracts?—! think 
so, particularly in Ohota Nagpur, where the eultivators, ns a rule, do 
not take much intciest in dry eulHvalion. Wo hnye, in fact, devoted 
much more nltcntion to dry cultivation, in proportion to its import 
ance amongst cultivators, than wo need have done. 

(77ie. MiVness wUMrew,) 

Thr Gomviiruon fJien adjourned till JO a.m, on Tttfsdatj, ihe CSnd 
Koveniber, 10S7. 
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APPENDIX A. 

In my reply to Question 4 (a) and (6) of the Questionnaire I made 
a few suggostions for the co-ordination, throughout India, of research 
in general and agiioultural researeli and higher education in. parti- 
cular, by the addition of a few specialists in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment undci the Government of India and the formation of a board of 
the heads of departments. 

Dr. Clouston has now supplied me with a copy of a note submitted 
by the Director of Agiiculture in Burma on this subject and a compa- 
rison of the two sets of proposals bungs out the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each .and accentuates the piinciplcs on which the 
advantages depend. 

The organisation suggested by Mr. McKcrral, consisting of an 
Advisory Board of Agiiculture, an Administrative Research Com- 
mittee and the co ordination of the executive under a Director 
General of Central Research, has the great advantage of simplicity 
and of a solidarity that would probably facilitate the securing of funds 
for agricultural work. Its weakness seems to lie, firstly, in the siw 
and misccllnncotis composition of the Board of Agriculture, which is 
hardly competent to define objectives sufficiently for effective control 
or to give advice on special points, and of the Research Committee 
which uoiild find it difficult to agree as to the allotment of funds to 
the varied interests that it uould represent; and, secondly, in the 
illusory nature of the executive control. 

The former difficulty might be got over by dcicgatin;; work to per- 
manent sub-committccs, with power to co-opt representatives of speeial 
interests; but the rcvoisc procedure of constituting special ad hoc com- 
mittees, like the Cotton Committee, for raising and administrating 
funds, and of fusing these committees with the Board of Agriculture 
for more general advisory purposes would seem likely to achieve boQi 
objects more ollcotivcly. 

There remains the co-ordination of the research work by the Director 
General of Central Research, under the heads of special bureaus or 
sections to whom funds would be allotted. As regards this my own 
cx;)orioncc suggests two great difficulties. The first is the difficulty 
which a single officer would have in estimating the worth of specialists 
in several highly technical branches of applied science before recom- 
mending their appointment for a long term — and in agricultural work, 
long term appointments are very desirable for the sake of continuity. 
It is difficult to get men of proved ability to come out to India, or 
to recruit such men in India itself; and there is no adequate means of 
training and selecting them after recruitment. A specialist, even if 
himself keen and competent, is apt to accept ns assistant a man of 
mediocre energy and ability because of the difficulty and uncertainty 
of getting a better;^ there is no way of getting an outside opinion, and 
a permanent appointment may pass into progressively less competent 
hands. 

The contiol of a Director of Research would, in fact, bo completely 
ineffective outside his own special province, and funds might be very 
generally wasted on futile work, or even by expert laziness. 

The second difficulty lies in the co-ordination of the work in several 
very special lines of investigation under competent scattered workers 
A cotton specialist who would voluntarily consult a biological statis- 
tician or any expert in a lino in which he had not himself specialised, 
were such an export within reach, would resent interference from a 
plant breeder, however eminent, who had not specialised in cotton. 

A a. Dobbs. 



\ Tho concrete proposals madp by Mr. MoKerrnl suggest the above 
criticisms j but, looking back, they apply only in loss degree to the 
suggestions made in my own written evidence, which would provide a 
very partial and imperfect means of stimulating and co-ordinating 
scientific and educational work in India. 

In fact, in view of the paucity of scientific workers in India, nothing 
less than the consolidation of all scientific work^throughout thc country 
can afford a satisfactory basis for the healthy and co-ordinated deve- 
lopment of its several branches. 

A great All-India University, in pleasant, healthy, rural surround- 
ings, at which the majority of the scientific departments of the Govern- 
ment of India, the Archteological, Meteorological, Geologicalj Statis- 
tical, Agricultural, and Veterinary departments, had their head- 
quarters, and even the Kodaikanal Obsep’ators' a foothold, could 
achieve the necessary consolidation of scientific work and could at the 
same time form a residential educational centre for graduates from 
all the Indian Universities, and a research centre, not only for Indians, 
but, with the widest view of Indian interests, for foreicners interested 
in special problems, such as the, control of tropical diseases in men and 
animals, which could best bo studied in India. 

For purposes of general post-graduate education, and in order to 
promote the widest possible culture, it would bo necessary to have de- 
partments of philosophy, science, letters and art, while for purposes 
of rural and industrial development there ivould be faculties relating 
to tho categories into which simpler studies are grouped for practical 
))urposcs with a view to particular objectives, such ns ngricultuie, 
medicine, engineering irrigation, building, commerce and any other 
important forms of national activity. 

Lectures in tho several special branches of study included in the 
several syllabuses would be given by officers of tho University nominat- 
ed for the purpose, and the education so given should be followed up by 
the periodical publication of the latest results of icscnrch in, and 
within tho purview of, the University, in suitable form for reference 
for workers throughout India. 

Government would have to staff and provide tho funds for such a 
University in the. first instance, and would be able to give Ft tho 
prestige necessary to induce other Universities to seek affiliation, by 
securing really first class men and by giving preference to its doctorate 
or other degree as a qualification for appointment to Government 
service in all departments. Heads of Government departments could 
bo given a status, if only honorary, in the University, with a view to 
facilitating co-ordination. Such control should however bo relaxed as 
soon a®, and to the greatest extent, possible, so as to give the University 
an independent initiative and make the several faculties independently 
responsible for advice given in their respective spheres. 

The University would, to some extent at any rate, provide a reserve 
of tiained scientific and technical experts for all purposes, who would 
ordinarily be employed on research and. education in tho Univorsitv 
itself and would be recommended for outside appointments for which 
they were suitable. 

The agricultural work under the Government of India, tho Provin- 
cial Governments, and special committees would bo co-ordinated with 
that of the University by the Agricultural Advisor who would suggest 
tho most convenient forms of reports for the purpose and take action in 
respect of any deficiency revealed in them in the way of ineffective work 
or want of facilities. 
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Up noiilcl, for instance, make enquiries from the provincial 
Direelois. of xVorin iiltui e, inepectinq if neresstiry and offcnng to find 
liny expert helj) that (ould be given, ns foi instance in Ibe belter plan- 
ning of field expeiiments oi the in\estia:.il)On of special pioblems by 
opens o.' the I nivcisity 

The AgriiuUui.il Adiisei would hims.-'U be a tnember of tho IToi- 
vnnity I .acuity of Aarijjiiltuie. uliiih should ultinialcly |)c in a position 
to i'‘(o'nincnd suitable raiulidntes fni most of the niipointninncs In the 
Ac,ruiillinai ])i‘))ai tnioni oi und.'i sp.'iinl eoinniitlecS in India, lle- 
scnich st.iiioiis like Muktis.ti and possibly eien the Forest Institute at 
llehia lUin would in ifi'cit be stafied .and tontiolled by the Univcisity 
I aiulli .aclimt m an .adiieoii e.ip.mit.i to the head of the Governinent 
department. The head of siiih a st.atiun niight in fact be a member 
oi the rinidsiii t.u i.It.i— thus ptoiiding a lalunble safeguard against 
any le>iil(iuy of peisoiiai picpidtie on the p.ut of an Agriiultural 
Adiibet to tnlliiinie ndininiMiativc mnitcTS cveessUely. 

iSpicial coininitt.es siuh ns the Cotton Committee would frerjnrnlly 
be .ibb to obtain the men itquiitd foi appointment under them from 
the Unnersi'y, and would fnely consult the fncnllics eoncerned. It 
iiiight sometimes be (oniuiient for them to hold then meetings at the 
Umveisity itsdf The faeultj concerned would also icviow* genciallly, 
keep ill toudi with, and eien publish, woitc of suiricicnt interest to 
deseivo then notm -an nnifie.ition of scientific lontiol of economic 
work which can piolmllj i.ot be so cffeituoly ncliieied in any other 
way. 

In my writlen evulenie 1 sngftsled a veiy Inige increase of adrri- 
nistratiic ofiiteis ui the Piovincinl Civil .Sen ice, almost as imieh for 
purposes of adult fdmatmn ns for cconomie development; in fact, one 
way or anothei. .my policy of rutnl deielopmcnt seems to require such 
an iticieaso It would not tie the least of the functions of the Univer- 
sity to pioiide a huger educ.ation for such officers than any n'ow 
obtain, ible in India. Ilotli from thi« point of view nnd from that of 
attracting, for ksoukIi piu poses, imn of chnintler as well ns ability, 
who will be guided by the facilities for woilc of a high quality which 
an appointment ofieis e\en luoie than hv the pay, I can hardly 
pvnggrrato niy i.pinion of the iinpoilanee of locating suih a Universitv 
in healthy, lompaiatiiely rool, and pleasant surioundings; and of 
rst.iblishing it on such .i scale as will giie the iiin\iinutn possible scop* 
for social nnd intellt'ctunl freedom and intercourse. The University 
should be e modem T'niscisity but on the lines of tbr older Unisersities 
in Fnglnnd— I emoved from the atmosphere of competition nnd tiumoil 
of laige towns and deiolcd to iiniieisnl. if priinnrilvlo rural, culture 

The org.inisntion for agricnltur.il lesearch suggested above 
comprises; — 

1. An -Ml-Tiid ,•> Uniiersily whcic ns much ns possible of the 
seientifie woik under the Government of India .should lie centr.slised 
with a siew to the co-ordination and healthy development of all its 
branches and where a post-graduate eduenlion would be given such ns 
would equip gindnntcs of proiineial Universities for tho adequate re- 
piesentntion of ctillurc in general nnd the interpretation, in particular, 
of Governments ideals in the coiinliy at Inige. 

2 Special committees for the promotion of important Indian ngri- 
cnlturnl interests, ch.srg''d with the raising and administration of funds 
for their special purposes, including peicntific work. 

3. Tho Board of Agriculture, widely constituted for tho purpose of 
general discussion and representation of all agricultural interests. 

Mr C, Dolibs. 
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4. The Agricultural Adviser, who would be, as now, Picsident of 
'the Board of Agrieulturo and of the special committees, and Liaison 
Officer between the Government of India and the Piovineinl Goverii- 
ments, would be relieved of his present administrative woik in other 
capaeities and would be given instead, ^r-officio, a piominent position 
in the Agricultuial and pcihaps Veterinary faculties in the 
‘University. 

Prom the point of view of this organisation Pusa is merely an 
incidental pioblein due to the amount of money sunk in buildings and 
equipment thcie. But the Gaiigetic alluvium, in which Pusa is very 
centrally situated, is of such immense extent and relative importance 
in Indian agricultural economy that the concentration at Pusa of a 
sufficient number of special enquiries to utilise the whole of the build- 
ings to advantage will present litile difficulty, and will have advantages 
which will compensate f^'r a certain restriction of free choice of locality. 
It would in fact be a single alation whore leseaich in several different 
directions, generally co ordinnted with research at other i.solated sta- 
tions, would be carried on unjer the central organisation suggested 
above. 

Cattle breeding, sugarcane, oilseeds and other staples, fiuit, vege- 
tables and otlier garden crops, tobacco and other drugs, and spices, 
nre sulijocts in which such ro.'>earth requires a station in the Gangctic 
plain. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Note ox Rorai. and Agricolturai, Education and Aoricdlturw* 

Training. 

It has been pointed out to me that the evidence hitherto submitted 
by me to the Commission represents an almost purdy destructive view 
of the .forms of agricultural education hitheito tried in Bihar and 
Orissa, and makes no considerable contribution to the solution of ihe 
problem that it implies. 

That is true; and if the Commission will accept the explanation 
that I was diffident about going outside the terms of Question (2) of 
the Questionnaire, and making constructive suggestions on the whole 
subject, simply because the views I have arrived at are very definite 
and in opposition to the whole polity of the Government of India and 
most of the Provincial Governments hitherto, I shall wolCome the 
opportunity of escaping from a most invidious position by laying my 
conclusions before the Commission — ^for what value my twenty yeais 
work in India may attach to them. 

To explain these conclusions some further personal explanation is 
necessary. Very briefly ; — coming out to India after eight years of 
farming experience at Home I soon realised that I should have to 
learn farming again before I could justify my appointment as Princi- 
pal and Professor of Agriculture of the Punjab Agricultural College 
by framing a course in “ Agriculture ” for the syllabus. I had taken 
the mathematical Trijios and made a special study of plant breeding 
and manurial experiments, but I could neither discover any means of 
immediately effectipg any economically practicable improvements (and 
my point of view as a practical farmer permitted no other criterion 
of improvement than practical' economy), nor could I see my way, by 
methods however scientifically designed to that end, of effecting any 
considerable body of such improvements within any reasonable time. 
The most I could attemnl to do before the college opened would bn 1o 
rationalise the local practice. 

This I should have to do entirely myself;, it would have left me no 
time to develop the experimental technique that was urgently required 
if any considerable earl,y improvement in practice was to be effected; 
it would have been of no direct value to cultivators; and, however 
valuable from the point of view of general education, ’the preponder- 
ating^ influence of specialists on the Board of Agriculture and in the 
constitution of the college put any idea of using the college for an 
experiment in rural education out of the question. Moreover I was 
not in the Education Department. 

If my views had crystallised then, as they have since, I should pro- 
bably — appreciating that education has an even wider significance than 
agriculture— -have laid them before Government and asked to be trans- 
ferred to the Education Department. As it was I saw onl}' one course 
open to a scicntificallj' educated agriculturist who had realised the 
uselessness of a scientific education as a direct aid to farming as 
contrasted with experimenting* and, after some delay, succeeded in 
obtaining a Deputy Director’s appointment and devoted myself to the 
v,,_improyement of agricultural practices and of experimental technique — 
of which work I have now had twelve years’ experience. 

Vr. A. C. Dobbs. 
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It is with the training of men for this latter purpose that this note 
'primarily deals, although I have in fact maintained an interest in rural 
•education in general. 

My oxpcrionco suggests that there is, in India, an extraordinarily 
-rride gap, due perhaps to the accentuation of initial differences of 
ability by the common handicap of having to learn a foreign language, 
between the man who is at all competent to plan and control precise 
investigations, and the man of similar educational c.vporicnce who is 
only capable of supci'vising the details and adapting them to local 
oircumstances with the help of local labour. 

The training of staff therefore falls into two totally distinct 
categories : — 

(a) that of men of ti'aincd scientific intelligence for planning and 

directing the work, 

(b) that of a subordinate staff for supervision in the field and 

farm oflicc, and for demonstration of the results to 
cultivators. 

As a preparation for the former the very best education obtainable 
in India is not extravagant. The training, for which I have made 
suggestions in a previous note, should therefore bo post-graduate and 
should be thrown open to the widest possible field of recruitment. 

But I understand that the possibility of utilising the Patna Veteri- 
nary College for agricultural education has been mooted, and I there- 
fore tender a suggestion that I have not felt called upon to make before 
'because I was not consulted by the Local Government as to tho consti- 
tution of the Veterinary College and because I apprehended that some 
unsatisfactory compromise, by providing undergraduate vocational 
training at considerable expense for tho men on whom the provincial 
Agricultoral Department will almost solclj^- depend in future for 
'Scientific work on agricultural problems, might greatly prejudice a 
completely satisfactory solution of tho problem on larger, and probably* 
no more expensive, lines. 

■While, then, I would strongly deprecate any attempt to give a course 
leading to a degree of Bachelor in Agriculture, and doubt the possibility 
of obtaining a satisfactory staff for a provincialised Agricultural De- 
^lartracnt by that means, I suggest that a cheap and effective contribu- 
tion towards tho solution of a very difficult problem might be made, if 
Patna University were to provide for combinations of general graduate 
-qualifications more useful from tho agricultural point of view, in the 
.following way: — 

(i) Correlate the work in the Patna University generally with 
that on the Veterinary College farm, by means of a scienti- 
fic rationalisation of rural phenomena and of the work on 
the farm, as suggested in my reply to Question S3 (a) of 
tho Questionnaire. A motor service could bo arranged 
between the toim and tho farm if necessary. 

(ii) With this object particularly in view, establish University 

Chairs of Animal and Plant Genetics (in lieu of tho 
Economic Botanist and one of the Veterinary Professors) 
and, if funds .permit, of Biological Chemistry, and post 
the incumbents on the farm. 

As a corollary, abolish tho appointments of Economic -Botanist 
and Agricultural Chemist in the Agricultural Department 
and arrange for ohomical research required by the Provin- 
cial Agricultural Department to be done in Patna 
■University. 
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(iii) Form a Faculty of Rural Science in Patna University, 
including the Director of Agriculture, uhosc headquarters, 
together with those of the Agricultural Engineer, should be 
tiansferred to Patna. 

Incidentally, in order to minimise possible practical difficulties, I 
would suggest that of all the departments of Education that of 
Engineeiing is the most self contained, both in tljeory and practice, 
and that the Engineering College could perhaps with advantage be 
transferred from Patna to Sabour where the farm, with its facilities for- 
studying iriigntion, pumping, road making, draining, and the 
erection of small buildings, might be made of the greatest use in re- 
lating the training in the college to actuality. Space could thus bo 
provided, if nccessaiy, for expansion of the University at Patna in 
other directions 

Sahoui lies half way between the railway woikshop centres of 
Jamalpiir and Sahcbganj and is neaier to Calcutta than Patna. 

As regal ds the tiaining (b) of a siiboidinatc staff for supervising 
field expel iments and demonstrations I see no way of relieving the 
Deputy Diicctois of the buiden except by adding to their number and 
that of their Assistants, as 1 have already pioposed I suggested in 
my oral evidence that the difficulty was a temporary one, and that 
when the full piogranime of farms was complete the numbers lequiriiig 
training of this kind would be small. But on icilcction I must qualify » 
that suggestion by adding that theie is alieady a considerable demand 
for men of this type — fiom manure dealers, rich aiiintcurs who wish to 
take up farming, and very occasionally from landed proprietors I 
anticipate that this demand will widen and increase with the number 
of improved practices introduced by the Agricultural Department. 

On the other hand I have recently suggested to the Deputy Directors, 
who arc all m favour of some attempt to centralise as much of this 
training as is of a general nature, that an annual examination in the 
. recently issued Departmental Manual of Accounts and Farm Manage- 
ment, which it IS proposed to hold at Sabour. would give nn opportunity 
for delivering lectures and giving demonstrations in respect of so many 
of the known possible improvements on the present practices of culti- 
vators in the Province as lend themselves to illustration or description 
in general terms If any material advance can be made on these lines 
it may bo possible to develop a short coiiise w-hidi would combine so 
much practical training as can be given at Sabour with the maximum 
of theoretical explanation that applies generally throughout the Pro- 
vince, without suggesting more than is safe of the dogmatism which 
men w'hoso education has been limited to that of an Indian School so 
readily acquire. 

The idea has only recently germinated, and I should not normally 
trouble Goveinmcnt w'ith it at this stage; but it seems to contain the 
promise of considerable development, and I should meet any request 
i),v the Local Government for specific proposals with regard to education 
of this type, by reporting progress in the direction indicated and 
recommending that it should bo fully explored before expenditure on 
any more ambitious scheme is 'contemplated. 

In conclusion, it appears to me that tho_ demand for higher technical 
education in aariciilruie is so small that it can more easily and much 
more satisfactorily be met by a wide course of post-graduate training 
at -a single centre for the whole of India than by a degree course -in a 
provincial college ; while the materials for the local training of eubordi- 
nates for practical agricultural work in any formal way have still to- 
be elaborated in this Province. 

ifr. A. C. Dohbt. 
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I venture therefore to plead again for the view that no standard of 
general education below the highest obtainable at existing Indian 
CTniversitics can be regarded as a satisfactory basis for higher technical 
education : and that nothing should be done that will cither in any way 
further prejudice the establishment of a central institution for reseai’ch 
and post-graduate education, and for the maintenance of the widest 
possible iclations between scientific workers on agriculture throughout 
India and even outside it, or that will facilitate the staffing of the 
provincial Agricultural Department in Bihar and Orissa with locally 
ti ained men of inferior scientific qualifications and a narrow provincial 
outlook. 

In particular, 1 uould point a warning of the danger of reviving 
the confusion between vocational agricultural and general rural educa- 
tion that uns dispelled by the failure of Snbour College as the ultimata 
result of the, to my mind very wise, decision of the Government of 
Bengal that it should stand or fall by its merits ns a purely vocational 
institution. Its re-establishment on the basis of affiliation to Farna 
University, or the creation of a Professorship of Agriculture and an 
Agridiltural Faculty in Patna Univcisity, would, for me, connote the 
rvtinction of the last hope of establishing agricultural education, or 
ihe Agricultural Department, on a sound basis in this Province within 
the present generation. 
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Tuesday, November 22nd, 1927. 
PATNA. 


PRnsEJJT : 

Tho Marquess of LnrLtmoow, D.L. {Chairman). 

-Sir Hksry Stavueev Lawthence, Rajn Sn Kjiisiin'a Czzan'dra 
IC.C.S.I., l.C.S. Gajapati Narayana Deo of Por- 

lakimcdi. 

■Sir Thomas Middlitton, K.B.E., Professor N. Ganoueee. 

C.B. 

"Sir James JIacKenna, Kt., C.I.E., Dr. L. K. Hyder. 

I.C.S. 

Mr H. CALViuiT, C.I.E., l.C.S. Mr. B. S. ICamat. 

Babvf A?r^VAR^LV 1 {Co-opttd Members) 

Mr. D. QUINLAN, M.R.C.V.S., I.V.S., Director, Civil Veterinary 
Department, Bihar and Orissa. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question* I. — ItESCAiicii. — (a) (ii) Research into the diseases of live- 
stool: and piolilcins connected M'ith livestock industry has practically 
speaking never been undertaken in this Province, ns no facilities either 
in staff or rquipment have been available during the past twenty years 
Its importance was not recognised in spite of frequent applications for 
additional staff for thir work alone. Government has now, however, 
taken up this question and a large laboratory, with a staff which will 
undoubtedly ha .'c to be sti ongtbened in tho near future, has been sanC' 
tioned in conjunction with the new Veterinary College scheme and it is 
liopcd that work will be started in July IBSD. 

In respect of research in other parts of India, a certain amount has 
been carried on .it Muktesar, but it has been spasmodic, mainly because 
tho Director of tho Institute is more or less fully occupied in the admi- 
'nistration of tho large estate and laboratory and in meeting the needs, 
of the Provinces in respect of tho sera and vaccines which they require. 

To bring research to boar on the vctcrinarj* problems confronting tho 
country, it appears to be ncccss.ary that there should bo a central orga- 
nisation under a Director with headquarters at Muktesar. Owing to 
the enormous distanecs between Muktesar and the provincial capitals 
and also because of tho problems which each Province has to solve, it 
is most important that laboratories should be established in tho Pro- 
vinces h(it nut necessarily in all. ns it would appear that three or four 
fully staffed and equipped institutes would bo far preferable to a larger 
mumbor nob so cfliciont. In any case, there will be considerable diui- 
culticB in recruiting tlio necessary staff even for the smaller number. 

JIfr. 2). Qvinlan. 
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These institutes should, as far as possible, frame their programmes and' 
work in consultation with the Director of the Muktesar Institute, to 
avoid overlapping. 

As regards finances, buildings and equipment should be provided 
b 3 ' tile Provinces but in view of the fact that the work undertaken may 
be of Imperial 'importance, a portion of the recurrent cost of these 
laboratories should be defraj’ed from the oontral revenues, or from a 
fund similar in constitution to the Indian Medical Aesearch Fund. "When 
the scheme for the new 'V'eterinar 5 ' College was placed before Govern- 
ment, and it was thought that it might not meet with the approval of 
the Legislative Council, -a suggestion was made by me ^at an experi- 
mental station should be established and that the three Provinces of 
Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, and Assam should combine in order to have 
one large laborators* at Patna, financed by a research fund to wliich 
the Governments and the people of the three Provinces should contri- 
bute. 

(c) As research into animal diseases in this Province has never been 
undertaken, practically all diseases of livestock require investigation in 
the field, and research in the laboiatory. For example, I should like 
to see further studies carried out on — 

(1) Bindeipest. 

(2) nffmorrhagic Septicaemia. 

(3) ' Black Quarter, 

(4) Anthrax, 

(6) Surra in cattle. 

(6) Coccidiosis. 

(7) Parasitic diseases (very impoitant). 

(8) Diseases of the udder in cows. 

(9) Kumri. 

(10) Non-sweating in imported horses. 

' ' Investigations should also be caiTied out in respect of poisonous or 
supposedly poisonous plants and grasses, to^which only very limited 
attention has been paid up to the present." The urgency of these 
enquiries ha's several times been admitted by the Board of Agriculture. 

Diseases due to a deficiency of some important constituent in the 
food also require immediate enquiry, as the results may have far- 
reaching effects on the cattle-breeding industry in this Province. I 
would like to bring to the notice of the Commission the remarkable 
W'ork carried out bj' Sir A. Theiler and his staff in South Africa on 
these diseases. The reports aic models of their kind and have 
received unstinted pr.iiso in medical journals, 

QuESTtoN 15.— VcrnRiNAKY. — (w) The Veterinary Department shoxdd 
not be under the control of the Director ot Agriculture for the reason 
that there are questions to be dealt with, and even animals to be 
, treated, which have no direct connection with agriculture. For 
example, public health comes within the purview of the staff of the 
Veterinary Department, but the Director of Agriculture, as far as I 
am aware, has no direct interest in it. 

There is another aspect of this question to which attention should 
be drawn and that is where the head of one department is in control 
of another which has more or less identical interests at stake ; it would 
be placing a great strain on hum.an nature if the controlling officer did 
not allot more funds for his pot projects than for those of his quasi- 
opponent. It has happened in the past and would undoubtedly occur 
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■again in the future At any rate, as far as this Piovincc is concerned, 
the change Ims been for tho belter, the Diiector of Agriculture being 
of the opinion that each dcpaitment should have its own Director 
responsible 1o one Minister. 

(b) (i) In this Province, veterinaiy relief is gi\en thiough the medium 
of hospitals and dispensniics, the foimer in charge of stationary or 
hospital Veterinary Assistant Suigeons and the latter of touiing 
Assistants. Tho pay and allowances of the Vcteiinaij' Assistant Sur- 
geons is borne partly by Government and partly by the local body in 
tho following pioportions: — 

Stationary Vete) inary Assistant Surgeons. 

Bs a. p. 

Local body, Rve sixths . . . 81 o 0 per month. 

Gov eminent, onc-siMh .. .. 16 4 3 „ ,, 

Touring Veterinary Assistant Surgeons. 

> Bs. a p. 

. Holf borno by local body . . . . 62 9 0 per month 

Half by Government . . . . 62 0 U „ ■ 

The local bodies must maintain the hospitals and dispensaries in 
respect of menial staff, medicines, instruments, buildings and repairs, 
as well as the cost of sera and vaccines. 

Government bears the entire cost of two hospitals and eight dispen- 
saries in the five non legulntion districts. 

All hospitals and dispensaries are subject to inspection by the oiBceis 
of the Voteiinaiy D<*paftment. 

This system is satisfacloiy inasmuch as~ 

(1) it encourages the establishment of veteiinary hospitals and 

dispensaries by local bodies, and 

(2) Assistants can treat non-contagious diseases when not em- 

ployed in suppressing outbicaks. 

The great drawback to the dispensaries in charge of travelling 
Assistants is that, in many cases, the areas over which they have to 
tour are so gieat that it is impossible for them to giro the close atten- 
tion to the patients that the live-stock owner requires and cxiiects 
Consequently when <i patient dies or is not cured tho Assistant, and 
through him the department, suffers in repute. 

The sanctioned scale of Veteiinary Assistant Surgeons for each sub- 
division is one stationary and two touring Assistants More Veterinary 
Assistant Surgeons would, I believe, be taken by distiict boards weie 
Government to bear the cost of the sera and vaccines used in the sup- 
pression of outbreaks, as in some districts it is a heavy drain on the 
resources of tlie local body when disease is widespread. It may mean 
TP-casting some items of the budget. Government should bear the entire 
cost of siippicssing all contagious diseases of live-stock in respect of 
sera and vaccines and staff additional to that employed in the distiicts 
under the terms quoted above. 

(ii) puring the past few years, thcio has been considerable difficulty 
in getting district boards to sanction extra staff not, as is often stated, 
'because funds are low, but because the members are ignorant of what 
can be achieved by an efficient stall. A reference to recent Government 

2fr. D. Quinlan. 
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resolutions on the work of local bodies discloses the fact that many 
district boards have not come to the limit of their resources but have- 
largo closing balances and that the Veterinary Department is hampered 
in its development because they will not spend money on it. 

The main cause is that many members of these bodies belong to 
tastes or to the professions s\hich are not directly interested in agri- 
culture; or, though they may derive their incomes from agriculture, 
fake no further interest in it beyond receiving rents, do not recognise 
the many diilicullies the ryot has to contond with, the result being that 
his (the ryot’s) tioublcs are relegated to a very inferior position on the 
agenda, when the question of ameliorating them arises. Consequently, 
proposals put forward do not got the support they ought to. But 
in spite of that fact there is general recognition that this department 
is doing good work with the staff at its disposal. 

Although the Legislative Council has met all proposals placed before 
it vitliout curtailment and even has appiovcd of the work of the dopart- 
nieiii to tlie extent of resolving that a Veterinary Assistant should be 
plated in each Hioua area, my own opinion is that this suggestion, 
although encouraging from the department’s jioint of view, is not pos- 
sible financially or even socially, as it is placing the onus of providing, 
relief on Government, while the loral bodies and private persons or 
torpoiatious refuse to accept their responsibilities. 

Tlic Co-operative Department, as far as I can sec, is the one great 
factor to which one can look with confidence for widcspicad rural 
development, and in the case of the Veterinary Dcpailment, beyond the 
help wiiich Govcimncnt and loral bodies can equitably and legitimately 
give, it should undeitakc the cxjinnsion of veterinary iclief in all 
villages in which it has societies. The people themselves will have a 
diicet infoicst in the work of their paid Assistants and this is a side of 
the inoveincnt w hich should be fostered and encouraged. 

(iii) Government should no't, in my opinion, take entire losponsi- 
bihty for veterinary icliof throughout the Province. Government is 
not at present in a position to state to a district hoard that it requires 
more veloriiiaiy help, and that it should w'ork up to the sanctioned 
number of Assistants within a certain period. This is a great drawback 
and prevents expansion. Certain of the poorer districts, espcoially 
those in Orissa, should receive grants towards the erection of buildings 
for liospilals and dispcn8ftTio.s. 

The present aiTangcmont by which Government lend the Assistants 
and meet half the cost of pay and allownnees is satisfactory from every 
point of view and solves, on the part of Government, the problem of 
finding w'ork for a staff during periods when outbreaks arc not prev.alent. 
Government, on the otlicr hand, by a slight increase of its staff Assist- 
ants (apart from leave ^reserve Assistants) at the headquarters of Iho 
ranges will he in a position to ensure prompt attendance and suificient 
help during outbreaks. 

(c) (i) Hospitals in towns do good work, especially in dislriots where 
(attle are worth Iveoting. As far as my experience goes, the success 
of an hospital depends entirely 'on tho Assistant in charge. If ho 
poBBCsses a good knowledge of his profession, is up-to-date in hie 
methods -and displays energy, ho docs well anywhere oven under tho 
most unpromising conditions, and eppccially is this tho case wdion ho 
ha«! been suflicicntly long in an nica to get Icnown .md have his work 
appreciated, and can introduce something new in the way of treatment 
th.it is better than anylhing the local "modieino man” or the owner of 
the animal ever dieaml of. For example, the intravenous injection of 
tartar emetic in cases of nasal granuloma has very beneficial effects 
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'Within even a few dajs, with the lesult that in aieas where this 
■malady is prevalent and the Veterinaiy Assistant is successful and 
.liked, his reputation is made, and other classes of patients are brought 
for treatment from long distances. 

In connection with the success or failure of an Assistant, much 
'depends on his caste though of course it ought not to count; but the 
fact remains. For example, castration is abhorent to Hindus and in 
consequence considerable difficult} arises when attempts are made to 
introduce the Burdizzo castrator, although it is a comparati\ ely humane 
method of performing an absolutely necessary operation. At any rate, 
it is far pi cferabU to +he methods practised in the villages. As regards 
the classes of patients treated in the hospitals and dispensaries, there 
has been a great change ow ing to the introduction of motor transport, 
and I feel sure that w ithin another five* years, very few horses will be 
found for treatment. As a consequence, stables which weie put up 
some years ago in anticipation of an increase, with the advent of a 
better veterinary service, are now in many cases unoccupied. 

(ii) Full use is not made of dispensaries in charge of touring Assist- 
ants because the areas imder their control ai'c so large that it neces- 
sitates their absence for several days or even weeks at a time. "With 
an increase in the staff this will be remedied. 

({f) The chief obstacles met with in the suppression of contagious 
■diseases are : — 

(1) Delay in notifying outbreaks at the thnna, • 

(2) religious objections to inoculations, and 

(3) absence of legislation. 

Reporting of disease depends mainly on the cltaukidar, the source 
of all statistics and information. As he usually reports only once a 
w eek at the local police-station, several days may elapse before the in- 
fonnation filters to the Vetciinaiy Assistant Tliis system is being 
improved by the officers in charge of the police-stations being given 
lectures on the different contagious diseases during their training period 
at the Police Training College, Hazaribagh, and also by rewarding the 
fhaiiltdan fot efficient notification and for help in the villages 

Owners also do not recognise the importance of notification and, in 
consequence, outbreaks which could easily be dealt with often assume 
alaiining pioportions and cause serious losses. 

Religion', objections are being gradually overcome as the ^ ryot 
realises the benefits of this line of treatment, but he is not sufiiciently 
educated to pciniit blood to be taken from one animal in order to pro- 
■tcct others, as would be the cu'e in simultaneous inoculation. 

Legislation is essential foi control of contagious diseases, and I 
~v*ould advocate its immediate introduction weic it not foi. the fact 
that the staff is at jiresent so inadequate The legal enactments should 
cover compulsory notification, segregation, disijosal of diseased car- 
cases, inoculation of contacts and, ■yhat is of very great importance, 
‘the movement of cattle 

In a Province like Bihar and Orissa which lies directly across the 
routes used by doaleis taking cattle to the lower Provinces, the absence 
‘of legislation will be appreciated as there is no control of -the herds 
which in many cases spread infection far and..wide. The problem ^ 
.difficult one owing to the long frontier and it is further complicated by 
4ihe presence of the Orissa Foudatoiy States. To be effective, iegis- 
3ativc measures should also extend to the Indian States. 
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I am finable lo recommend any other measures for the suppression' 
of contagious disease. They would lead to waste of valuable time and 
increase the^ chances of heavy losses. To even attempt to find them is- 
a waste of time and monej'. 

(c) With one or two exceptions, no difficulty has been experienced 
in obtaining all the sera and vaccines required. 

(/) No fee is charged for Ihe use of sera and vaccines, nor is it desir- 
able that owners should have to pay for it until the department has a 
sufficiently large staff to effectively deal with all outbreaks, because, to 
charge fees and not bo in a position to give proof that outbreaks can 
be effectively dealt with would be very detrimental to progress. I do 
not believe that a fee would be a deterrent if a better service were 
available fo deal with the outbreaks and to treat affected animals. 

The Co-operative Department can be of the greatest assistance in 
helping the spread of better methods of tieatment and prevention of 
animal diseases. Its help is sought on ovei'y possible occasion, as its 
influence in villages uherc societies exist is undoubted. 

As regards simultaneous inoculation, its introduction would be of 
enormous benefit, but in m.v opinion the time is still premature for its. 
introduction on a large scale. As far as this Province is concerned, 
I would not advocate *its usr until such time as Government had 
fonnulated its cattle improvement policy and was in a position to 
declare certain districts ns breeding areas in which it was proposed lo 
distribute bulls extensively. 

In such areas, with the powers conferred by legislation, every animal' 
capable of contracting rinderpest should then be compulsorily in- 
oculated. To use this method indiscriminately would be economically 
undesirable and would, instead of being an aid to cattle improvement, 
leave the ryot where he stands at present— feeding or trying to feed' 
probably fifty to sixty per cent more cattle than his fodder permits. 

(ff) No progress can be made without research, and the present lur- 
satisfactory state of the Veterinary Department in India can be put 
down to the want of foresight of the Government of India, and of Locnl' 
Governments, in not providing sufficient scientists to carry out investi- 
g.ations where disease is so widespread and the losses to the ryot so" 
enormous. Conditions now, in respect of research, are infinitely worse 
than they were twenty years ago. That being so, it is of the utmost- 
importance that — 

(1) laboratories which are at present available should be pro- 

vided with the personnel, equipment and finances necessary 
to make them a success, and . 

(2) additional laboratories should bo established _ in Provinces 

where funds can bo found to build and equip them. 

As regards Muktesar, full use is not being made of this institute 
for research for the following reasons; — 

(1) The staff is entirely inadequate and requires a_ Ph.ysiologiear 

Chemist, a Physiologist and Pharmacologist in addition to- 
the present staff The two former should deal with ques- 
tions affecting the digestibility of Indian foodstuffs and the- 
physiology of Indian livestock, ns ^distinct from European 
livestock on which our knowledge is at present based. A 
Pharmacologist is required to study poisonous plants and' 
indigenous drugs in so far as they relate to livestock. 

(2) /The scientific officers have too much administrative work^ to* 

. distract them. It is impossible to combine administration* 
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and research without one of them becoming less efficient, 
and this is especially the case in India ouing to climatic 
and other well-rccognised conditions. 

(h) This question can best be answered by referring the Commission 
■to the method adopted by the Mediea’ Rcseaich Fund Association which 
has a central institute at Kasauh and laboratories at Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras and also, I believe, at Shillong Muktesar and the pro- 
posed provincial institutes must work in unison, otheiwise Government 
and the tax-payer will not be getting full value for the cvpcndituie 
incurred. 

(i) As regards this question, it is a hardy perennial. It appears 

to me that the most satisfaetoiy and convincing method of replying 
is to refer the Commission to the progress made in the Union of South 
Africa, to Canada and to the United Stales of America where livestock 
problems arc dealt with b.v propeilj constituted veterinary depart- 
ments, which are conti oiled by officers of the highest attainments. The 
reports of these dcpaitmcnts are the best arguments for the appoint- 
ment of a chief directing officer and adviser for India. At no time since 
the post was abolished arc his services moic needed than at present. 
In the next few years his appointment will be imperative if the 
ilndianisition of the service, as foreshadowed in the Lee Commission, 
matures. Conditions will then arise in which young and inexperienced 
Indhan officers will be placed in charge of the piovincial departments, 
-without having anyone in professional authority to whom they cgn 
turn for advice. , y 

The aignmcnt put forward that there is no work to wairant the re- 
surrection of this post is fallacious. The foundations are laid in the 
Muktesar Institute and in the provincial departments and in my opinion 
the appointment of the right tj^je of officer — and theie hav'c been 
several who would have filled such an appointment with credit to them- 
selves and to the advantage of the State but have retired in disappoint- 
ment— would lead to odvances in every direction, because the field for 
research and development is so great. 

Question 1G.— Aniuai, Husbandry.— (n) (i) The suggestions put for- 
-ward for the improvement of livestock in this Piovince aie contained 
jin the following enclosures: — 

(1) The note'!' submitted to Government in 1919 and again in 

1923. 

(2) The reporf and recommendations of the Cattle Committee 

which was appointed in 1925. 

The question, ns far as I can see, resolves itself into two parts : — 

(1) Improvement of cattle for the supply of milk to towns. 

(2) Improvement of agricultural stock, espcciall.v in the milking 

capacity of the cows, and by (his means the solution of the 
rural and urban milk supph 

As regards (1), many people recommend that town supplies can best 
be secured by cross-breeding with imported bulls of recognised milking 
"breeds, Ayrshire, Friesian, etc, and country cows. From the point 
-of view of the consumer, there is no objection to this procedure pro- 
■vided that: — 

(a) the progeny ai e immunised and the bull calves castrated, and 

(b) provinci.il revenues are not called on to meet any portion of 

the cost of such soheme.s. 


Mr. D. Quinlan. 


♦Not reprinted. 
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' If financial help is required, the consumers in the area to which 
the milk is supplied should be prepared to shoulder their responsibilities 
and meet the expenses connected with the importation of such bulls. 

(ii) As regards (2), this and («) (ii) — the betterment of the dairy 
industry — can be answered together, as I fiimly believe that the improve- 
ment of cattle in this Pimince is entirely dependent on the develop- 
ment of the dairj industry 

The possibilities for inci easing the mateii.il piosperity of the people 
of this Province, especially in the districts between Xepal and Chota 
JSTagpur, are enormous when one considers that piactieally the whole 
of Bengal and Assam aie dependent on this Province for their supply 
of draught, plough and dairy cattle, as well as for a very large pio- 
'portion of the dairj’ produce at present consumed As an instance of 
the rail-borne traffic in cattle in 1926, 57,318 were cairied by the 
Bengal and Noith-'Wcstcrn Railwaj' (mctic gauge) from the districts 
north of the Ganges to Bengal and Assam. At Hnanpur cattle market 
in the Santal Parganas, close to the Bengal frontier, 86,301 cattle and 
buffaloes ehanged hands in 1020-27. Fiom stations on the main line 
of the East Indian Railwaj in the Shahabad distiict alone, close on 
2,500 cows were exported, mainly to Bengal, « c., to Calcutta and to 
the coalfields area. But these figuies are small when compared with 
the numbers that are taken by road The movement now stalls with 
the first showers in June, and continues without interniption until April ' 
of the following j’ear It is impossible to collect figures, but the num- 
bers cannot be far short of 300,000 It will thus be seen that the trade 
as regards bullocks and buffaloes is one to be fostered 

In respect of cows, the case is diffeient. Any schemes which did not 
secure that milk should be produced in the mofussil rather than in the 
to^vns and cities would be w aslcful of public funds because it is wrong 
in principle. In the first place Govcinment could spend unlimited sums 
and still be no nearer the solution of cattle impiovement, because the 
’best cows W'ould continue to bo sold fi om the breeding areas for milk 
iproduction in the towns and this w'ould nullifj such efforts as weie 
made. Improvement of bullocks or of milch cattle cannot be carried on 
under such conditions. In Bombay, Calcutta and other large towns, 
cows are slaughtered when they diy off and are consequently lost for 
breeding. This is one of the most seiious objections to town and city 
dairies. 

Secondl.j, the consumer cannot get milk at a reasonable jn’ice wlien 
it is produced in a cit.v, whore rents, rates and taxes and cost of food- 
stuffs are high. The price at which it is sold must necessarily meet 
■these charges and still leave a piofit to the producer. 

Thirdly, on -hygienic grounds it is better for the consumer and for 
the cow that the milk should be produced as far away as possible from 
cities and towns. The conditions in the Calcutta cowsheds are appal- 
lingly bad. 

Good cattle will be found only in districts where climatic conditions 
are suitable, food is abundant and cheap, and where the people them- 
selves place value on their animals. The districts in the Tirhut, Patna 
and Bhagalpur divisions meet these primary conditions in all respects. 
'The Patna division has a further great advantage in that a canal 
system is available whereby fodder crops can be grown even when 
•there is a scanty rainfall. In Chota Nagpur, a certain amount of rahi 
is grown, but conditions are not so favoxirable for cattle improvement as 
in the northern divisions. As far as Orissa is concerned, no rahi is 
g;rown but silage can be produced. In addition to the above natural 
.advantages, the service of trains on the East Indian Railway, the 



Bengal Nagpur Railwaj and the Eastern Bengal Railway is such that 
milk fiom these divisions after a cool all-night journey could reachi 
Calcutta in the early houis of the morning in time for distribution. 

In order to initiate this idea in the divisions named above and to 
provide farms where cattle owners would be able to observe up-to-date 
methods, I should like to see the following programme carried 
through . — 

(1) The establishment of bleeding faims in the following areas— 

(i) Patna — this has alieady been sanctioned, 

(ii) Shahabad district, 

(ill) Tirhut or Purnca (Bhagalpui Division), and 

(i\) Oiissa. 

Cow's of the local or bleed selected for milk j-ield only should be 
used Bull cahes reaicd on these faims would bo distiibuted in 
villages in ‘‘selected’’ oi “declaied' bleeding areas. Good buUs aie 
icqiiired e\CI.^whclc and even though the milk yields of their dams 
to start with would not be high, the bulls would still be of great 
economic ^aluc as better bullocks would be bred from them, and, by 
raising the quality nnd constitution of the progeny, a foundation wouldi 
be laid for developing the milk yield Inter. 

(2) When the bulls wcio leady for distiibution, the Co-operative De- 
partment should step in nnd establish dailies, and out-stntions for milk 
collection It should also undci take the distribution of the bulls, start 
milk-recording societies nnd, in gencinl, control cattle-breeding and 
milk piodiiction through the staff in the villages. 

If the Co operative Department is unable to organise the industry' 
on these lines, private enterprise should be encouraged. Some attempts 
have been made but have not been successful, mainly duo to the fact 
that sufiicient capital was not provided to tido the companies over 
the first few .yenis’ difficulties With sufiicient capital, organisation 
on European lines and propaganda, there appears to be no reason 
whatever why the milk tiade in this Province should not piovc a 
great success. 

.Good roads or faiily good roads are essential for milk collection. 
Accordingh , in pai ts of a district which could not bo developed by the 
Co-operative Department owing to bad communications, the distiiot 
bo.ard should take over the distiibution of the bulls under the advice 
of the officer directing liicslock breeding. The difficulties attending 
improvement of livestock under the Reforms appear to bo greater than 
under the old conditions, as no reliance can be placed on any local body’s 
offer of help, or, even after proposals have been approved, that the- 
policy initiated will be continued from year to year. I see no_ prospect 
of making any sort of effective progress within a reasonable time with- 
out legislative measures being taken. These should be on the lines of 
livestock improvement Acts in other countries, i.e., ^Government 
declares the policy nnd the local body must follow it by striking a rate, 
nnd this rate cannot be earmarked for any other purpose. Legisla- 
tion pioviding for rcgistr.ation of dairies, veterinnT.v inspection of 
cattle and sheds where miifc is produced, ns well as for prevention of 
ndulleiation and foi ginding of milk is also needed. 

To attempt impiosement under existing conditions leads to waste 
of public funds and ishaidlv likely to increase the enthusiasm of pro- 
moters of such schemes, as Europeans at any rale like to see something 
tangible icsulting from their efforts. 

J/r. D. Quinlan. 
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Sheep and goat breeding are also subjects of very considerable 
importance and would well repay investigation and organisation. There 
is a largo export trade carried on between this Province and Bengal 
for home consumption and export. Fifty thousand one hundred and 
five sheep were exported from Calcutta in 1926-27. 

{iii) Animal husbandry will bo taught in the new Veterinary College 
und it will be part of the Veterinary Assistant Suigeons’ duties to 
instruct villagers. It is a subject whidi should receive the greatest 
attention in veterinary colleges, ns experience in India leads roe to 
'believe that if proper attention were paid to the feeding and hygienic 
surroundings of livestock, the incidence of disease would be very con- 
siderably reduced. In other words, the prevention of disease by 
hygienic measures such as all livestock owners should understand or 
be made to understand is a much mure logical way of keeping disease 
in check than curatix'e or suppressive measures. 

The Government of India would be doing a real service if it pro- 
-duced for distribution a senes of iiiins illustrating the different phases 
of dairy farming and dairying. The films should be, in my opinion, 
entirely British and Indian. Films showing objectionable features in 
existing dairying practice are also desiiablc. 

(b) (i) It would be difficult to state what percentage of the cattle 
of uie Province are uneconomical, but it cannot be far short of forty 
per cent, taking the Province as a whole- In the northern divisions, 
iho peiccntage is not so high. 'Where there are large open 
areas or jungle, the percentage is probably fifty, e.g., in Chota Nagpur 
and Orissa where ‘the animals aie just producers of manure. It will 
acoordingl.y be seen that overstocking of common lands is the practice 
and is undoubtedly, with the absence of selection, the principal cause 
of the deterioration of the cattle. 

A good deal is written from time to time regarding the opening of 
leseiwed forests to grazing. Personally, I consider that the Forest De- 
partment have a very impoitant duty to perform for posterity and this 
should not be interfered with on anj' pretext u'liatever. The severest 
restrictions should be placed on grazing rights in protected and reserved 
forests. I should like to see rules brought in which would exclude: — 

(1) barren cows and cows over a certain age, 

(2) bullocks over a certain age, and 

(3) bull calves, except fliosc selected for stud purposes. 

Young cows and young slock (heifer calves and bullocks) slunild be 
.selected before admission. The fees should bo such that it would not 
pa.v to graze inferior stock. 

"Measures such as arc outlined could not at present be introduced 
•because the Forest Department is understaffed. 

The acquisition of additional waste lands by the Forest Department 
is called for as, with proper care and treatment, they would be capable 
of supporting a large population of good cattle. As grazing is wasteful 
•especially when long, grass cutting and silage making, ns opposed to 
glazing, should be encouraged as much ns possible in the villages near 
the forests, but for this purpose it would be necessary to instruct the 
staff of the Forest Department in the production of silage. 

Everything considered, it may be said without fear of contradiction 
that the traditional method of. cat tle-bi ceding has seen its b^st days and 
±hat, if progiess is to be made, cattle-owners must be prepared to 
spend money on improvenmnt and not, as at present, expect to get 
something for little more than nothing 
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(n) I do not think tlieie me any cnblosed pastures; the grass borders 
of fields would supp'j piactically no fodder owing to the small area 
of the hiindi. 

(in) Theie is usuall;v no shot (age in the cultivated areas in the 
northei n du isions. Pi o\ ided the i j ot w ould recognise that four bnlloc]^ 
cannot be kept in good condition on an amount of fodder whidi is 
sufiicient only for two, theie would be no dififioulty in respect of fodder. 
It IS the uneconomical animal which causes the serious losses. 

(iv) Thioughout the Piovince, theie is an absence of gieen fodder 
during the dry season, but this of course could be remedied if people 
would take the trouble of growing ciops for silage or of utilising 
glasses for silage. 

(v) No leseatch has been done on fodder or feeding stuffs in this 
Pi ounce, as far as 1 am aware. 

(e) In this Province, the majority of the landloids live on their 
estates practically the whole year through. This is an advantage, but 
from the point of \.ew of helping agricultural improvement, my 
c^peticnce is that they take piactically no interest in the subject. They 
ate \eiy conservative and me difficult to convince that money spent 
on their estates is a good investment. They do not continue schemes 
of impio\cinent initiated, for instance, when under Couits of 'iVards 
management, nor me they anxious to make use of the demonstrations 
in respect of agricultuic and cattle-breeding which can be seen with- 
out much expenditme of effoit. That is the crux of the problem — 
expenditure of eneig^. It is what makes piogi'css so difficult, waiting 
for the next peison to do something, or if a move has been made, con- 
tinuing it until the idea has fiuctificd. It is extiaordinary how young 
athletic-looking men lun to seed when they reach a certain age. When 
one thinks one has something good, it xnoves a failure through lack 
ol inteiest and apathy. 

The education of the zaiuindar so that he can bo in a position to 
take up his lesponsibilities and piove himself a real asset in the 
adiancemcnt of agriculture should be a feature in any system intro- 
duced, and, ns a preliminary, it is important that the younger genera- 
tion should be taken away from the influences at work in the oi dinary 
college wheie the course is entirely literary and law and Government 
sen ice appear to be the sole ambitions of the majority of the students. 
My suggestion is that Sabour, which is at present not being used as 
an agricultnial college, should be opened as an institute where the 
sons of zamindars fiom the time they become fit to go to college — 
about thirteen or fourteen years of age — ^wonld be trained on more 
or lcss«public school lines. Particular attention should be given to 
manly games, r.rj , riding, polo, foot-ball, etc., to citizenship of which 
there is a gieat deficiency at present; in addition, they would receive 
training in agiicultuial practices, cattle-breeding and estate manage- 
ment. It would appear to be desirable that other Provinces should be 
visited as the knowledge displayed on questions of agriculturaf improve- 
ment is verv limited. The ordinary zomindar will not believe the 
written word and accordingly ocular demonstration is the only method 
of reaching him. A scheme such as is outlined would bo a beginning 
and it appeals to be the only way in which any permanence can be 
civen to improvements, because a zamindar has still very great in- 
fluence in his villages and, accordingly, if he can be got to see that 
by taking up ccitain crops or systems of cultivation, or by_ attention 
to cattle hygiene, his i.vots will benefit without expense to himself, the 
difficulties besetting agricultural improvement would be considerably 
reduced. There is. at any rate, the hope that his knowledge will filter 
through to the rj’ots in some way or other. 

Mr. D. Quinlan. 
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In respect of the ryot, when the zamindar, fails the establishment of 
farms, where fodder ciops ate grown and cattle are bred and reared 
on scientific principles, offers the best chance of success. 

One other point to which I should like to allude is the distribution 
of honours among Indian agriculturists, zamindars and ryots. The 
legal professions and industry and Government service have in the 
past had a fair share of such honours, but I do think that a fuller re- 
cognition of the services rendered by the producers of the raw materials 
on which so many industries have been built is needed and deserved. 
Any means which will show them that their sendees have not been for- 
gotten b 5 ' Government and that thov will receive due reward would 
' help to focus attention on agiicultuic. 


Oral Evidence. 

G3,723. Thf Chairman : Mr. Quinlan, you are Director of the 
Civil Veterinary Department in the Province of Biliar and Orissa? — 
Yes. 

63.723. I think the decision to establish a veterinary college at 
Patna has been taken? — ^Ycs. 

05.724. ^Vlicn do you expect the college to be opened? — In July 
1929. 

03.725. Arc you yourself satisfied in every respect with the plan^ 
and arrangements that have been made? — 1 think the plan and 
general arrangements are quite satisfactory, except in regard to 
staff. There is c certain amount of di.scussion at present as to whe- 
ther the Professoi of Hygiene, who is to belong to the Piovincial 
Service, is to be specially recruited from England or not. My own 
opinion about the Professor of Hygiene is that he ought to be a 
European, or at least, if he is an Indian, his qualifications and 
experience ought to be seriously considered. T feel certain from my 
experience of Indian conditions that the question of hygiene and 
animal management in general, and of preventive medicine in parti- 
cular, arc two subjects which cannot be separated, and if we wish 
to teach up to the standard that we ought to in this college, we 
shall require a Professor of Hygiene of the very highest qualifica- 
tions. The improvement of cattle and of agriculture in general will 
depend entirely on the attitude which Government intend to take 
in connection with this appointment. For instance, animal husbandry 
depends wholly on the knowledge that is brought to bear on the 
feeding and the general hygiene of farm slock. It is one of the 
most important subjects taught at the veterinary colleges, either in 
India or at Home. It is a subject of fundamental importance. 

63,720. Do you look forward to research work being undertaken in 
the college?— Yes; but whether the pay which we arc offering will be 
suificiont to attract candidates of the typo wo require to this Province - 
or not, J do not know. Perronally I do not think it will. One of 
the reasons which I put do>vn for this is that W’hoj the department 
has been divided into water-tight compartments as i)vovincial dopart- 
monis tend to become, suitable men will not be attracted in the same 
way as when there is a larger service. 

65,727. The course will bo a three-year course; is that so? — I nm 
trying to got the course made four years, and I think it will have 
to bo four years it the subjects are to bo taught properly, • because 
ihe ground to ho covered is so very wide. 
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G'>.728 Would .ifl'ihiition willi the Putna Uui\citxtj be posbible on 
the basis of a three year course?— I should not think so, unless leo 
happen to gel candidates svith higher qualifications than those pos* 
bcssed by the candidates wc are recruiting at present. The general 
knoivlodgo of a matriculate is very low. 

63,729. Is it youi aim to work up to a four-year course^ to effect 
aflilidtion with the University and to give a degree ?— Yes, _ I think 
it might be possible to become affiliated, but I do not quite Imow 
uhat the advantage of a degree will be. 

03,730 Would it icprescnt anything in terms of attraction to the 
candidates? — I do not think it would. The difficulty that wo have 
got at picsent i' one of supply and demand. Take the Agricultural 
licpaitmcnt, for instance The work in that service entails very 
great hai dships , and m consequence it docs not attract graduates 
from the Uni\cisitics. The opening up of waste land and industrial 
developments in Bengal and other Provinces means the drifting 
away of a numhei of graduates from this Province, and that in itself 
lessons tlio numlici fioin which we can recruit. 

03.731. What aic jour arrangements for recruiting to tho now 
Superior Provincial Service? — At the present time wc are sending 
Stnto scholais to England for training. 

65.732. All of them? — Yes. Any recruits that wc now require 
must be drawn from among them. lleBruitmcnt of Europeans has 
been definitely slopped and that in my opinion is a fatal error, as 
It restricts the field from which wc can now select our officers As 
regards tho training of State scholars in England, I have had con- 
siderable correspondence with tho Secretary to Government on this 
■question. One oi the points urged by me as being absolutely essen- 
tial is that these students should he compelled to sec practice in one 
■of tho dairying districts. Their work in India, and in this Province in 
paiticular, is ertiroly connected with cattle; consequently the ex- 
perience gained while apprenticed to ‘a Yetorinary Surgeon in one of 
those districts would be invaluable. The S*atc scholar recently ap- 
pointed was advised to sec cattle practice and also to get some idea of 
the dairying business. Instead of doing so ho spent his vacations at a 
■dog hospital somewhere in Kensington. That, I consider, was waste 
of valuable^ tim*' Tho provision for practical training is one of our 
greatest difficulties. The solution of the problem is not oasj' ns 
English practitioners do not readily accept their seri'icps, even when 
a premium is offered. 

65.733. How many of theso State scholars are now working in the 
Province? — ^We hove only one, and there is another under training 
in England. 

65.734. 3,Vhat about tho material available ?— I did not £cc tho second 
scholar, but from accounts available, he appears to bo a very desir- 
able scholar. 

65.735. 'Who selects these candidates?— A selection board which con- 
sists of tho Minister, the Director of the Civil Yetcrinary Depart- 
ment, a Provincial Service officer and two non-officials. ' 

65.736. Profoior Gangulec ; Are they selected from ainon^ gra- 
duotes of the Patna University?— From any University in India; it 
does not matter svhich Univeisity so long ns he is a desirable candi- 
date. 

65.737. B.Se. or M.So. ? — ^Not less than B.Sc. 

65.738. ' T/te Chairman : Tho policy to effect improvement in the 
■cattle,^ which you describe, was laid down by tho Provincial Cattle 
Committee; is that so? — Yea. 

.Vr. T). Quinlan. 
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65.739. Broadly speaking,, is the sehome to improve the local breed 
tor purjjosos ol milk supply? — Yeh. It has to be improved by selec- 
tion mainly from the milking side. 

65.740. To impiove by selection amongst local breeds, and not to 
attempt crossing with foreign breeds? — We are crossing; we have 
just got some cattle from Thar Parfciur. 

65.741. With Indian cattle, not with European? — No, not with 
European. 

69.742. Which do you regard as most important, improvement in 
the draught quality of the animal or improvement in the milking 
quality?—! think both can go together. Milking quality is raosl 
desirable in this part of the country. 

65.743. Is milk consumed by the agricultural population in Bihar 
and Orissa’ — It is in certain parts; the people consume considerable 
quantities of milk and its products, for example, gJii, dahi, whey, 
et cetera. 

69.744. Do you take this view (that it is more important to im- 
jirove the milking quality) because there is an existing demand or 
because you expect a demand to be created? — The demand is hero in 
Patna; already we supply a certain amount from the farm. 

00,745. In Patna town? — In Patna town, and later we shall sup- 
ply the hospital and the educational institutions. 

69.746. That !«• pmcly a local market, is it not? — ^Yes. 

65.747. Apart fioin this purely local demand from urban centres 
in the Province, is there a demand from tho cultivators for milk 
for themselves and their families l-^Ycs. 

65.748. Is the tendency in this Province for owners of cattle to 
pay attention to, aijd feed, only the milch animnls and to neglect 
.and half starve the calves? — That is a feature prevalent everywhere. 
Wherever milk is sold for profit the (fowala starves the calves, whe- 
ther hull or heifer. 

65.749. Do you regard it as sound policy to aim, nt tho oiiUsct of 
your experiments, at the «lunl purpose animal ’ — ^Undoubtedly sound. 
In mjr opinion, it is the only wmy in which the cattle improvement 
question can ho solved. To produce a cow which would evontunlly 
supersede the buffalo Avould be a fine achievement and it can be done. 

60.730. Mc.uilijne the buffalo holds the field ?— Yes, to a pretty large 
e,\lont in cerlain ttacts. 

05.731. Does the general bodily conform.alion which makes for a 
good draught animal go, ns a nilc, with good milking qualities?— I 
do not think it does hero, bul there is no reason whatever why one 
could nob gob a good bullock from a good milking cow. Indian 
draught rattle generally lend to slope low-ards the Inil, thal is, from 
the croup dowaiwnrds. 

0.5,7.52. Is it the characteristic of a good milking cow' that it i.s 
cai>ablc of consuming large qu-intitics of fodder? — Yes 

66.758. Do yon see much risJr in presenting tlic cultivator with a 
good milking animal on the ground that the diet w’hich he would he 
likely to give bor might be insuflicient ? — ^No, hecauso if one goes 
through thn count! y and sees the entile, one will be just as likely to 
got a good bullock frojn a cow giving six to eight xffrs of milk as 
from one which is giving only two to three *err« of milk, tho former 
only consuming very little move or actually the same amount as 
the latter. 
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65,754 It IS tiiic of couiEC that the capaciuy to piodiice milk from 
the food lathcr than to build »]} fat is typical of tfic good milch 
cow 1 — Yes 

6‘>,735 But IS It not the ease that it the milk is to bo produced in 
icnsonnhl} huge quantities the cow has to he nourished 7— Yes. 

05.776 Is then' sutheicnt foddci in the Piotince? — Not for the 
present eiittie population, but in the biocding tracts Mifficient fodder 
IS unilnble When I say bleeding trnets I mean tiacts where stall 
teeiling, as oppvcd to grating, iscniricd out 

(ii.ToT Ale those the tracts where milk is icquircd by the rural 
popul.'tion Yi s '\ou will get them along the Ganges, the Gogra, 
the Gandak and other liveis in North Bihai. 

0.5.73S Is stall fciding tomnioii in those tiacts? — In the Northein 
dnision you will get stall feeding ptactically constantly, c'ccopt of 
com sc with siipoifluoiis and uboIcss cattle, anim.ila which receive any 
attention at all are stall fed 

Oo.T.'iO So that theliien in which stall feeding is piactised is the 
eioa m which their is a demand for milk?— Y'es, 

63.760 Nil nennj Latnntrf - In that aica you get the best 
cattle ’ — Yes 

63,761. 'J'lii fhan-man : How aliout the milk yielding capacity of 
the cows in th.it tract at this moment? — 1 think the majority give 
i.liout two trrtt, except in certain areas from which thore is a large 
espoit trade in rows In those five to si.x «f»», or more, of milk is 
common. 

03.762 Is nonnshment hetween the time of birth and the moment 
of nlatuiity of gicnt iniportnnco in the case of the cow? — ^It is most 
important. 

65,703. Is, the small sire and light bone of the cow, ns compared 
with the male o\ in this Piovincc, due very Inigoly to insniuciont 
feeding during the peiiod of giowtli?— It is duo to that, and nlso 
to eaily oahing, especially in the tracts from which cows arc 
cxj.oi ted 

63,761. I think the Agricultuinl Dcpailraent, as opposed to your 
own, already maintain their farms at Ilanchi, Monghyr and Sabour?— 
Yes. 

63.763 Is it pioposcd that they should continue to conduct those 
faints 1—1 do not know’ what Government has decided to do at present, 
or what they intend to tlo in the futuic 

63,766 iliglr tlieie not he some danger of confusion in policy 
and duplication in .the work if the Apicultuial Department continu- 
ed to conduct those farms? — It is quite possible. 

63,707. It is the case, 1 think, that Government take the view 
that the Yeteiinarj* Department should be responsible, for all Hve- 
siock and dairying work. Is that so? — That is the intention, but 
it has not actually been decided nt present what my duties wHll bo. 

r.6.768. Yfhat is your personal view as to the svisdom of_ that 
issue? — It depends altogether on what experience the veterinary 
officer has had in livestock woilc. If one could^ get a sclerinary 
tfficcr who was keen on the ]ob, I should certainlj’ put him on ns 
Livestoclt Officer. 

05,709. Y'ou state, on page 127 of your note, that you think that 
attention given to sheep and goats in this Province would repay 
ifsi'lf. Has any work been done on sheep and goats here?— No. 
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63.770. Apnit from the question of qimliiy, do you think that 
Ihi’re is an opening for an ^tension in these pastoral pursuits?— I 
do not think it will bo possible after some years, ■with the opening 
up of the country I haVc in mind, and especially in the districts 
where sheep are kept and grared most extensively. In Gaya. South 
Shahahad and some other clistricls the number that could then be 
gja/ed uould hardly justify Govcinnient in spending money on 
development. 

C&.771. Have you any dednite proposals to lay before the Com- 
ni'sion in this matter? — ^No. 

65.772. It appears from your answer to Question 15 (6), that you 
are well satisfied with the working of the system of veterinary dis- 
pensaries, according to which the responsibilitj' for those is divided 
between your department and the district boards. Is that arrange- 
■nient working fairly well? — It is working fairly uell. 

03.773. Are the district boards, taken ns a whole, shoving any 
eetive interest in veterinary work? — 1 think they arc. It is a ques- 
tion of getting the members to take moie interest in it I think 
the arrangement, as I have pointed out in the note, is probably the 
best arrangement that can be made as regards iGovcrnment I do 
not think it is the function of Government to supply veterinary aid 
for sporadic disease. 

06.774. I think yon make the appointments to the districts 1 — 
y “s 

65.775. Do yon consult the district hoards about these appoint- 
ments? — Yes. They arc n.skcd to provide the money for these posts 
■before the appointments are made. 

05.770. Do you ever have a complaint from any disti ict board 
tint the ofRccr whom you send is not .suitable for their dislrirt ?— 
^es. 

05.777, 'Wliat artion do you take? — If we have reserves available to 
loplhcc the men, vve replace these men; we transfer them. In many 
rases the complaints arc more or less frivolous; often it is really 
a question of the innn’.s caste and that kind of thing. Wc do not 
pay any attention to such complaints. 

05.778. Would it be true to say that, on the whole, you work 
harmoniously with the district boards? — Yes. 

05,770. What proportion of the district boards with which you 
deal have official chairmen, if a-ny? — I think there are at jiresent 
only five. Thc.v aie in the non-vegulntod districts, the Santnl 
Parganas, Ilazarilingh, Panehi, Palnmnu and Singhhhuin. 

05.780. In answer to Question 36 (c), you mention the fact that 
there is a great deal of jirejudiec against castration even by the 
Buidirro methoi. Can you tell fhe Commission whether jmu see any 
diminution in that piejudiec ? — Vfe infrodiiced it two years ago, and 
fheie has been very great diffienlty in gelling even the Hindu assist- 
ants to take up tin;, nietbod. They sa.v it is ivirn diy. and against 
-their religious principles to castrate. 

66.781. I suppose an officer who himself objects to this method is 
not likely to he a good agent for persuading cultivators to allow 
their animals to he so treated t— Ho. 

05.782. IVliy IS it iii/rff dig?— It is against iheir religions prin- 
ciples to start with, and then it is only the low enSte Hindus or 
Mahommedans who carry out the castrations in the villages. 

05.783. Do you think that time will solve that difficulty ?— T do 
not think there will he any diffienlty after a few xenrs. 



Co, 784. Does rinderpest inflict heavy losses on the inral populu- 
lion of this Province? — ^Yes, in ceitain years; it usually appeals 
in waves 

85.785 Once in ten ycdis? — Once in five years in certain tracts. 

65.786 Have you estimated, at all, the loss caused by rinderpest 

in this Province? — ^No, except as regards the numbers and what the 
.ivpiage cost would be. i 

65,787. How many animals do you lose per epidemic or per year 7 — 
It may be about 15,000 That would he taking the Province as a 
whole. 

63,788 Every year — Yes I am referring to the loss from rinder- 
pest only. 

65,789. Siv Hcniif Lawrence'. Are your figures in any way accu- 
rate? — ^They are accurate to this extent, that the Veterinary Assist- 
.inti have to take the figures in each village. They visit the villages 
(lining an epidemic and they note down the numbers of animals 
which have been affected and whi(di have died. It is on these figures 
that we base our statistics entirely. 

63,700. There is no separate registration foi each village? — Thcrc- 
is nothing like that in this Province. 

C5,701. The Chaiimati'. Rinderpest involves very heavy loss, pecu- 
niary and otherwise, upon the cultivators, docs it not?— Apart from> 
the actual loss of the cattle it will be found that, in areas where 
the epidemics occur, cultivation ceases more or less through the loss 
of thc_ bullocks. For example, an outbreak ocdlirrcd in the Shaba- 
bad district in 1916 and over eight thousand cattle died from this, 
disease alone. As a result a large area went out of cultiiation 
fhat year. . 

65,792. Would the taking of effective steps to mitigate the risks 
of iindcrpest be a substantial contribution towaids the agidcultural 
pi'ogrcss of this Province? — I do not think there can be any doubt 
r1 out it 

65,703. Perhaps you will agree that the serum-alone method, 
valuable as it is, has definite limitations and that the simultaneous 
method is the method which is most likely to produce a permanent 
improvement in the situation? — ^It is the only method that is likely 
to prove effective hut it is impossible to carry out, 

C5,794. I am coming to that point: What experience have you had' 
ot serum-simultaneous inoculation in this Province? — ^None except 
at Pusa. 

65,796. Are you familiar with the campaign for serum-simultan- 
eous inooulatioii which is at present being carried on in Mysore? — 

1 have not had any correspondence about it, but in October I met 
some oflScers in training at Muktesar. They were from Mysore and 
had come there to learn technique. 

65.796. Are you familiar with any of the woik in this direction 
which has been carried out in Africa? — ^Yes I have read about It. 

65.797. I see from your note that you take the view that the time 
has not yet come when, in this Province, any large scheme of immuni- 
sation by the serum-simultaneous method would be practicable 
Would you toll the Commission why you take that view? — ^1 do not 
think it is worth while spending money on it unless we have 'some 
aefinitc sdiemc to prevent disease gonerolly, and also for cattle- 
1 reeding. I think the two should run concurrently. 
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65,V98. You do not tWnk that tho pj-cvcntion of prcvpntiblc disease 
is an cs'^ential preliminary to cattle improvement in that, until a 
breeder has reasonable security for his investment, ho is very un- 
likclj[ to invest? — That is a sound argument for tho cstablishmcni 
-of svidespread preventive measures. 

66.799. Do you not think that immunisation by any means, if it 
can be achieved, should precede the attempt to improve the breed- 
ing? — think the two should go together. The line I take is that, 
if you have to start your immunisation with large nuiUborB of cattle 
which arc nt present quite useless, you are spending money for 
nothing. I think you must run your immunisation in conjunction 
with your cattle breeding schemes, and there again you want to 
have a Livcshoik Act to make any cattle-breeding scheme effective. 

65.800. In that case, how many years do you think it will be 
before yon have a reasonable number of animals whoso lives are 
worth preserving? — I should think that in from fifteen to twenty 
years you would have made very good progress. 

65.801. Would you require considerable preliminary experiment 
to be made before you fix upon the final details of a scheme for 
immunisation by the scrum-simultaneous method on a large scale?— 
Yes. 

, 05,802, Do you think it would be ivisc at this stage to begin those 

tentafive measures which must precede the bigger campaign^ — I do 
not think there will bo any difficulty in parrying them out either 
Preliminary measures would certainly bo helpful. 

05.803, You do not, think there will bo any difficulty in carrying 
out a largo campaign for sernm-simultaneous inoculation?—! do 
not think so. It depends on where you arc going to atari your 
•campaign. There is no good, for instance, in starting it in an area 
where you have not got cattle that are wotlh saving, 

65.804, T iindersland that there are three general schemes or lines 
of policy which you might adopt, any one of them or in combination. 
The first is to put a barrier — a bolt of immunised cattle— ncro.ss a cer- 
tain line of cattle movement or round about a particular area in 
order to cheek the spread of the infection; the second is to attempt 
general immunisation of the major part of the cattle in the Province 
•or in India ns a whole; and the third is to select the animals of , 
better jjnality which, in your judgment, are worth preserving and 
immunise them by the Ecrum-simultnncoiis method and to leave 
worthless animals to their fate. Hove you any views on that? — 
think the last is the only feasible solution if you want to save expense 
to Government and to improve the rattle, 

05.805, You told us a short while ago that ten to fifteen thousand 

■cattle die each year in llie Province and that their death infiick 
immcns'c economic loss and hardship on the euHivators, amounting 
in some eases to a cessation of cultivation. Do 5 'ou think that the 
lives of these animals arc worth preserving ’ — ^Yes, certainly. But I 
fliink .you cannot do it, unless you eliminate the .animals (hat are 
UBolcs.s. , 

06,800.^ I cannot understand why, by adopting tho Inst method, 
namely, inoculation by selection, you should not proceed at once. It 
may bo that certain animals are, in your view, entirely unsatis- 
factory.^ (But on tho other hand it would appear that if you protect 
tho culfivators' oxen against this dreadful scourge you would, from 
tho agricultural angle, bp doing tho cultiv.ator and the Provinee nn 
immense service?— Yes. 



65,807. On page 127 of your note you sny tliat 50,105 sheep uere 
exported from Calcutta? — Yes, they aic mostly sent to the Straits, 
Burma, the Andaman Islands and Singapore. 

65.808 Piofessot Gangulee'. Does that number include only sheep 
or are there goats too ? — Some goats are included in the number. 

65.809 Di. Hydei : Did this number come entirely from this Pio- 
vince’— The gieatei pait. I happened to be in the docks in Calcutta 
and I asked the man in chaige where they came from. lie said that 
they came'fibm the Gaya distiict It does not of course preclude 
then coming fiom the United Piovinccs. Practically the uhole of 
the mutton supply of Calcutta is met from this Province 

05.810 The Chan man You give it as your view, on page 127, 
that some diastic restrictions as to the light of giazing in forest 
oicas would, on the whole, be in the best interests of cattle owners 
themselves ? — ^Yes 

65,811. Would populai opinion support any step of that .sort? — 
Theie aie people who get something for nothing and so they would 
always be up against restriction 

65.812 But unrestricted grazing simply leads to the multiplic.itiois 
cf useless animals, docs it not? — Absolutely. 

65.813 Cn page 129 you give it as your opinion that interest in 
agricultural matters amongst landlords and other natuial leaders of 
rural society might be fostered if Government were to pay a cbmpli- 
nont here and there in terms of honours? — ^I think that would be 
a very desirable step on the part of Government. 

65,814. Is it your opinion that the man who takes an interest in 
agriciiltui c and who encourages the cultivatois in the way they 
should go, docs the community, on the whole, a very good seivice? — 
Theic is no doubt about that. 

65,813 Do many landloids take such an interest?— Not many that 
I know of. In this Province there arc one or two. Thei’e is, at the- 
inoment, a pleader who has a large estate about 100 miles from Patna 
He has started on rcry up-to-date lines. He has obtained tractor 
ploughs and is farming altogether about 5,000 acres 

65.816. The Paja of Parlalimedi •. Was your proposal to open a 
college here popular among all the four Provinces^ concerned ? — ^I do 
not think that it will be popular in Bengal; but in my opinion tiro 
opening of the college is the only solution of the present difScultics. 

65.817. How was it viewed in Assam?— I think the Director in 
Assam would be very glad ^ send his stirdents here. 

65.818. So that there will be no difficirlty in getting quite a nirmber 
of students ?— I do not think that there will be any difficulty on that 
score. Already we have forty-three. We have only to fill trp tlrlrteen 
mere places. 

65.819. What posts will the students passing out 'of this college be 
fit to take up ?— Posts in the ordinary Subordinate Service. At present 
we get our men from the Bengal college. We are to teach only irp 
to that grade. In addition to the teaching of the students, the sub- 
ordinate staff will bo brought in at certain periods to take ‘ refresher ’ 
courses. 

65.820. That rs to say, they will be styled Veterinary Assistants?— 
Yes 

65.821. To what higher standard may the Veterinary Assistant 
expect to rise?— He can become an Inspector but in one or two cases 
we have promoted men to the Provincial Service. 
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05.822. What wdrk would such an officer be in charge of ? — One such 
■officer is at present in charge of a range which comprises some eight 
•districts. 

05.823. I prosnmo that such promotions arc made purely as n result 
■of the good work turned out and the general interest evinced by 
the men 1 — That is so. 

05.824. In this Province, what are the diseases that appear in 
epidemic form fiom time to time’ — Pindeipest, hannorrhagic septi- 
c.Tmia, black epjai ter, surra, anthrax and foot-and-month, and 
parasitic diseases. 

65.525. "What disease, in your opinion, causes the greatest havoc 
*niong cattle ? — ^IVe have statistics about rinderpest, but if proper 
inquiries \ycre made I should think that it would bo found that 
parasitic disease was responsible for the greatest losses. The disease 
is due to presence of parasites in the Intestines. 

05.826. You complain that the department does not get timely 
intimation of the breaking out of such diseases in rural areas. Is it 
not possible to enlist the sympathy of the Hovenue Department in 
this respect? — ^We employ every agency that is likely to give us anj 
Ticlp whatever, but the usual agency is the village fhnnlidar and the 
police. Howards are offered to ehauludnrf to bring in reports, so that 
1 think their reporting is as good as it can be under existing conditions. 
Tt is mainly a question of staff. 

65.827. Just ns lectures arc given to Bub-Inspectors of Police during 
their training, so also would you not like to adopt a similar method 
with Bevonue Inspectors when these officers are under training? — ^Yes, 
that would be a useful thing indeed. We also give lectures to the 
.officers of the Co-operative Department at certain times of the j'ear 
■at Sabour. 

65,828 But Bevonue Inspectors are officers %vho generally come into 
closer contact with the people than other eiliccrs do, so that lectures 
to these officials would be a very’ good thing, w’ould it not?— Yes, I 
shall make a nolo of your suggestion. 

05.829. )*>/>• Jnmcf ATucKnina •. What staff are you recommending for 
this new college? — ^Two European Professors (one for Medicine and 
one for Bacteriology and Pathology) and a third officer for Hygiene 
and Diototios. 

05.830. Would these also be resonreh officers? — ^Yes; that would be 
a part of their duty when they arc not teaching. 

03.831. I see j’ou lay conBidcr.nble emphasis on the importance of 
the extension of research and on the work that Jluktesar is doing. 
Is it .vour idea to develop the existing provincial institutes such as 
at llomb.ay, Calcutta and Madras, on the research side ? — I think ihat 
should have been done long ago. 

03.832. I think ,vou suggested that the Director at Muktosar should 
be a Director of Bcscarch for the whole of India? — ^Yes, I think lie 
should have control over research on the linijs mentioned in my note. 
At meetings of the provincial officers, programmes would !>.•• decided, 
and from timo lo time, that is, yearly or half-yearly, further meetings 
w'ould be called and progress of the works carried out in each labora- 
tory compared. Touch would in this way bo kept writh each officer 
and unnecessary overlapping prevented. 

05.833. That is to get awaj’ from the spasmodic research which has 
been going on all over the country ?— Yes. ^ If nooossary, special 
research workers would he brought out for special subjects. 
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05,834. That would mean having a Diicctor of Eesearch at. 
Muktcsnr. If jou had a Diieotor of Hcscarcb, would the revival of 
th" Inspector Generalship still be ncccesaiy, do you think? — My 
own opinion about that is that no progress can be made until you 
have an oiTiccr of that sort. Take foi instance the Indian States; they 
are under the Government of India and if they look for advice they 
will naturally go to that Government for it, so that you want an officer* 
who will cairy some weighty with the Government of India. Then, 
again, in the case of the irrigation schemes and the canal colonies, 
these stlicmes come up to the Goiomment of India for investigation 
and approval. I think that the policy of the Government of India 
in these cases ought to be to indicate what staff is required for each 
ol (he piincipal depaitments connected with these colonics, for example 
Agriculture, Veterinary, and Public Health All these things should 
come under the purview of the Government of India. As far as my 
own experience goes, I must say that it was very unfortunate for me 
that when I first came out to this country I never had any officer, 
^'iihcr from Simhr or elsewhere, to show me what was icquired, or 
even to help me in the development of the department. 

G3,833. Have you considered how this centralisation would fit in 
with the new foim of Government whereby Veterinary and Agriculture 
aie transferred hubjccts? — The control of cattle diseases should be 
entirely central. If ,vou arc going to contiol cattle disease in this 
country you cannot leave it to Local Governments to say ‘Wc will 
do this,' or * Wo will not do this,’ or ' Wc cannot do this,’ or 'Wo 
cannot do anything at nil ’. Take the case of this Province which lies 
right across the i oads that lead to Bengal, Assam and even to Burma. 
Cattle arc exported fiom this Provinro into Noith Burma. If this 
Government took steps to control cattle disease and the United Pro- 
vinces Government, for instance, did not, the result would“bo perfect 
chaos and waste of public funds. 

03,83G. You do think there is room for two central officers, namely 
a Director of Resoareh and an Inspector-General t— -Well, I was in 
Muktesnr a month ago and I know that the work at Muktesar is 
very highly technical, conscqucntlv the controlling officer must be a 
highly trained technicel officer. The medium between this officer and 
the Government of India' should be an officer of the Veterinary De- 
partment Of that I am fully convinced. 

G5,837. Was the post of Inspector-General in existence when you 
first came out to the country t — ^Yes 

Go.S'ja. Professor Gangnlce : With regard to the proposal you make 
or having two central officers, the first officer to be the Inspector- 
General and the second to be tire Director of Bescareh, I wish to know 
whether yo;t favour the idea of having a central Imperial research 
station ?— Yes, provided th.at wo are supplied with laboratories in the 
plains. 

63,839. Have you any idea as to where jort woirld like such a station, 
to be located? — At Muktesar I think that lure, in Fatn.s, where you 
have a farm and also a laboratory, it would bo a good thing to 
establish a central station for Bihar, Bengal and Assam, because 
Patna is capable of a great deal of development. In respect of 
research, I must say that nil research work ought to be conducted 
awnv from the towns, at least as regards cattle and livcstoclc. You 
must get out into the district and as close as possible to natural con- 
ditions 

^.810. So you do not think that the mere appointment of a Director 
of Research, without giving him a central research station, would bo 
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of any uro he ought to be in charge of a station so that he 

himself may keep in touch ^"th all that is going on, theoretically as 
■well as practically, 

65.841. How would this officer co-ordinate the research work that 
would bo carried on in other Provuiccs? — ^Through a research fund 
association which, I think, is absolutely essential. The committee 
would be composed of officers of the provincial departments ns well 
as scientific officers. They would discuss the subjects on which 
researeh is to be carried oul, and would also meet at certain intcr\nl* 
to discuss the results. 

65.842. And the Inspector General of Vetorinar.\ Service would be 
Jinother officer, in jour view? — Yes, a necessary officer. 

65.843. How would you co-ordinate the control of veterinary diseases * 
— ^It depends on whether you recommend legislation for the control 
'of diseases. The control of diseases must bo centralised; you cannot 
split up the Work among the Provinces; some Provinces may not have 
the money to provide the htnff. In my opinion, it ia the duty of th' 
'Central Gov'crnniont to take up the control of diseases, and if j'Ou 
legislate it will be the duty of the Inspector General (or uhntever 
you like to call that officer) to carry out the controL 

65.844. You are thinlcing of All-India legislation ? — ^You cannot legis- 
late in ajjy other way. 

05,815. On the question of veterinary research in the Province, I 
sec that you propose to equip a largo laboratory in connection with 
your college and you wish to have throe research workers ? — ^Ycs. 

65.846. What would be the nature of the work you propose to carrj 
on in this laboratorj' ? — ^That will be for the committee of the rosenreh 
nssoeintion, which I hope will bo started, to specify. 

63.847. You are thinking of a provincial laboratorj*? — I have said 
in my note that it ought to be run in consultation with Miiktcsar. 

65,843. There is the question of veterinary diseases to be gone into : 
then you attach a great deal of importance to animal nutrition; and 
,you also want to take up the work of animal breeding. Thus, you 
propose <o have resenrohos on animal disoosos, animal nutrition and 
-animal breeding all concentrated in one laboratory ? — Quito right. 

65,840. You want to do all this with three research officers ?— H Gov- 
-ornment agree and are willing to pay, there will bo plenty of scope even 
for more officers. 

65,850. The schonio of a veterinary college has boon sanctioned bj 
'Government; have the funds been voted already? — ^Wc have got the 
funds for buildings and also for tho staff; the scheme h.is met u'ith 
the approval of tho Council. 

65,85], On the whole, you arc quite satisfied with tho support that 
you receive ^from tho Legislative Council? — ^Yes, 

63.852. From the annual report I find that about 82,000 animals 
suffered from foot and mouth disease lost year; is that very serious? — 
No. 

05.853. On the question of ^fall-fcoding, could you tell the. Commir- 

flion what is the usual practice in the areas where stall-feeding is 
praelised? — Calile gel, oilenkes, pulses and bhusa of different corenl« 
mixed together wet. , 

05.854. Neither your department nor tho AgricuHnral , Department 
has been able to give any suggestions to tho cultivator on the question 
-nf st.all-feeding. You state in answer to Question 16 (h) that no 
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research has been done on fodder. This pioblcm of stall-feeding- 
rcninins wnesplorcd ? — Yes. 

65,855 The piescnfc piaetice of stall-feeding depends on the em- 
piiical knowledge of the ciiltuatoi? — he cannot gi\e moic than 
he grows 

05,850 My point is that you ha\c not been able to gi\e the culti 
\ntois a diicction ? — The culthator cannot go outside his holding and 
buj fodder and jet make an economic pioposition of his cattle; if 
he has to bu,\ fodder from outside, it will not pay him to keep his 
animals. 

65.857 If that is so, no research woik on fodder w-ill be of use 7 — 
Theio aic.tiops which can be grown for silage, and they will, help 
him eoTisidciably, especially in the case of milking cattle. 

05.858 On the question of your iclationship with the district boards, 
;ou sratc in nnswci to Question 15 (b) that theic has been considcr- 

blo difRculty in getting the district boards to sanction extra staff, 
in the Administiaiion Rcpoit of Bihar and Orissa for 1D25-2G, we find 
that the local lioilics, in oo-opeiation with which \'etcimary lelief is 
administered, are constantly demanding fresh subordinates ?-^Some 
districts which hare not suflicient funds do find difficulty^ but in the 
majority of cases, especially in the three divisions of North Bihar, 
there is verj little difficulty in getting them to sanction thc.ncccssary 
staff. 

03 8S9 The difficulty which j'ou refer to docs not arise because the 
district boards arc not interested in the problem of veterinary relief, 
but because they have not been able to provide adequate funds t — No 
In some cases they base got the funds; but the district board may 
pass n resolution at one meeting to take an Assistant, but then, some 
one gets up at a later meeting and moves a resolution and the district ‘ 
board says "We will not have the Assistant". 

03.860. Wliat is your liew regarding touring dispensaries; mo they 
any good J— I think they aic doing good work, considering the distances 
and the arena they have to cover. 

63,801 They have- a vast men to serve 7— Yes, in many cases; but 
vheic we have three men in a subdivision they do their work quite 
will 

05,SG2 On the question of the suppression of contagious diseases, 
you state that there are three obstacles Firstly,^ j'ou say that the 
agency for notifying the outbreak of diseases is very defective. 
Haie you any suggestions to offer ns to how you can improve on the 
existing system 7—1 do not think thoic is any improvement to be made. 
It is all a question of staff and the reduction of the area in which 
the Assistants have to tour. If the area is redueed, it means that the 
Assistants will come into contact wrilh the villagers much more easily 
and they c.in got to the outbreaks much earlier. 

65,803. The second obstacle is the religious objection to inoeiilation ; 
is that a very serious one 7— No; it is bi caking down. 

65.861. We arc told, in the Administration Boport that the lending 
Pundits of the Province have blessed this idea of inoculation ?— Yes 
We got up a meeting of the Pundits of Puri and ^ut the question to- 
them, as to whether there is any religious objection to moculation, 
and their opinion is that there is no objection to inoculation. 

_ 65,805. Have you taken steps to inform the cultivators about the 
o^ressed by the Pundits 7— Yes. The views as well ns the names 
of the Pundits arc printed in different dialects and distributed by the 
y^etermary Assistants. . , 

Mr. D. Quinlan. 
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65,860. So, the icligious objection you refer to is not veiy serious ' — 
No; it will break down in time. 

65,807- Have you any dnii-y experts at the present lime in thit 
Province ? — I am supposed to take up that work, but so far have not 
had any pay for it. 

05,808. You propose to start dahy farms in the Piovince without a 
daiiyr expert ’ At present you have no such officer 1 — No, oxcept the 
manager of the dairy farm, who is an expert in that paiticular line. 
Ho was Tccommcndcd by Mr Smith, the Imperial Dairy Expert. 

65.869. Have jou any farm under you? — Yes. the Patna farm. 

05.870. It IS under you, not undoi the Dep.ii tment of Agiieulture’ — 
Yes. 

05.871. And the farm at Sipajat — ^It is imder the Depai tment of 
Agriculture. 

05.872. Sir Janutt ifacKenna: Do they breed any cattle them? — 
No. They real buffalo bull calves and send them out to the districts. 

65.873. They have given up the big scheme ? — ^Yes. 

C5A7'(. Profemor Ganguleei The view of the committee over which 
Dr. Clouston presided was that the objective of cattle-breeding should 
bo to get the dual purpose animal ? — Yes. 

65.875. And you are pursuing that policy ? — Yes. 

65.876. On the question of the economic aspect of cattle-bi ceding, 
you told us that there is a great deal of export of cattle from this 
J’lovinco to Bengal and other Provinces. If so, why does not cattle- 
breeding pay 1 — It depends on whether you got your grazing free and 
on whether conditions arc such that you can get rid of your surplus 
stock easily. Cattle-breeding would pay if you wore able to use the 
cons as milk producers. At the present time they do not produce 
niilk, and if they produce only bullocks once in two years they can- 
not pay. 

63.877. But you have a demand for 500,000 head for export: and 
yet it does not pay? — ^It does not pay the cultivator; it pays the 
dalal. The dalnj, I should think, is the person who makes most out of 
it. I should think that Mr. Danby would be able to enlighten you on 
that question. There is a large number of cattle dealers living in 
and near his district and in the Muzailarpur district. 

05.878. 'What is the existing arrangement for the distiibution of 
stud bulls 7 — ^Any one who wants a bull gets it, . 

65.879. To whom should he apply ?— The only farms tljat supply them 
are Banchi and Monghyr, and a few are supplied from Sahour. They 
apply to the Director of Agriculture or to me. 

63.880. Has the price of cattle gone up recently? — ^It has gone up 
since 1914, hut in the last twelve months there has been a drop. 

65.881. "What factors regulate these fluctuations in prices ? — should 
think the princijiul factor is the price of jute in Bengal. If you get 
jute in demand in Bengal, the rise is rcilcctcd in the markets here. 
With high prices for jnte, or the chances of high prices, 3 ’ou will find 
the price of bullocks increasing here. 

65.882. "What facilities have you at the present time for a rapid 
diagnosis of disease ?— Except in the thi'ee laboratories that we have, 
i.c., one in Fntna, one in Muzaffarpur and one in Cuttack, wc have 
no facilities. 

65.883. "Where have the officers in charge of these laboratories been 
trained ? — The Vetcrinni’y Assistants have been trained at Madras antL 
Mtikfesar. 
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05,«8» Ml Knmat ■ You bukI that IpgiRlation for the control of con- 
IngiouB dihcahch sliould bo Atl-Tndia icgiHinlion. I quite soo it should 
bo central Icgifllation for nil the rro\iiiceB, but 1 would like to know 
what would be yotir macliiucry fm tlio enforeeincnl of the law 
for the prevention of contagious diRonscR Would it be undoi the 
control of the propohcd Inapectoi General ?— By him and through the 
provincial ofTicora and the Provincial GovernnienlR You liiivo already 
got jiuir pinvinci.il Maff, and it should he at the disposal of the 
Inspector General in tho Hnnie way ns, in Kngland, you get velerinar.v 
Riirgeuns appointed pait timo inspectors to carry out the work of con- 
trolling diseases of aniinnlx It vvoiild not p.iv the Government of 
Tndin to have a special Rtnff 

t)3,885. That IB the ||)ropoRal about which 1 am aAktng >ou. Suppos- 
ing an All-India Act is piiRsed, the Government of India cannot 
maintain a very large staff throughout all the Provinces for enforcing 
that law Now, jou wish to have an Inspector Gcneial. I ask you, 
what would be Ibo relation of that Inspector General to the provincial 
c'Hceis, and how would lie operate >— The Iiispcelor General would 
viRit n Province and see whether the arrangements were .satisfactory 
!f the Inspector General’s iciioil was iins,iiisfnclory ns icgards the 
staff or the nieaRiires ndoptcci for controlHng disease, it ought to ho 
within the power of the Goveiniiient of India to say to a T,ocal Gov- 
ernment that an increase of staff i.s required in that area We must 
have that _ olKcor and (.onital control to make provincial control 
effceltre; if the Local Government failed to rnity nut the suggestions 
the Govcinmcnl of India would have to mcel a portion of the eoRf 
of the provincial staff. 

G5,fv%. The Government of India would have to meet tho eost’ — 

If the Local Government wore unable to meet Ihe cost of staff, or if • 
it objected to it, the Government of India should be in a position to 
say '* TIic disoase muat be Riippresscd and jon muat do it or, another 
I’lfi ntfdh would he for the Government of India to meet the cost of 
the provincial ataff. 

ns.PI”. According to you, theieforc, it involve- a sort of luhsidy 
from the Government of India to the Piovineini Government t— Yes, 

C5,8S9 It aLo gives a final determining voice to ihc^ Inspector 
General with reference to the policy adopted in the Province 1— Ter, 
You inuBt have one officer only for the control of diBcase; otherwise, 
it is an impossibility ; tho provnneial officerR ahould be under his control 
UR regards prcvcntibic diseases. 

05,880. In that case, who would have the final control? Arc the 
provincial veterinary officers to Jjc tindor the control of the provincial 
Minister or under tho Inspector General t— I suppose the Minister 
would he responsible to tho Council for a portion of the cost of 
administration, a.s it will affect that parliciilnr Province. 

05,8D0. With Toferenco to the help which yon pot from the Pundits 
•of Puri in the matter of popularising inoculation, did you also Rimilnrly 
try for their help in the matter of making the now castration method 
popular?— No Tlint was prnsions to the introduction of this instru- 
ment. 

C"i,891. Yout department has not vet invoked the assistance of these 
Pundits? — ^No, not yet. 

C!5,892. Do you think it would bo worth while to do it ’—I think so 
I think it is only a question of demonstration for the Tlindus in the 
■nlmgcR to aeeept it 

Jfr 7). QuMiJti 
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66,801. If tho department oblnin? tbo caniidonce of thevo rclic^ious 
Pundits, it will be to the benefit of the department as well as of the 
public 7— Yes, 

65,894. flegarding your buggestaon for lej^islation for controlling 
dairies and the prevention of adulteration of milk, at present I think 
corporations of large cities like Calcutta have the power at any rate 
to check the adulteration of milk. Have you watched the results of 
«uch aUcmpls’— I do not think it has been found to bo practical in 
Calcutta. There has been too much intrigue and graft going on ; 
that is what I hear, 

65,806. That is to say, although the powers umj^or the law do exist, 
they have been rendered ineffective in actual practice 7— Yes. As 
regards the supply of milk to towns, luy opinion is that it ought to ho 
taken from the country, and all suppliers of milk should bo registered, 
in tho same way ns is done in England. The retailers in the towns 
should also he registered and pay a fee for a license. That is the only 
way in which one can control the supply. 

65.800. Do you mean to say that what has now become incncctivo 
in cities would bo made oSecth’o if the dairies and milking sheds were 
transferred to the country 7— Yea, and also if suppliers in tho towns 
were licensed. When I say suppliers, I moan the retailers. It will have 
to bo retailed in the towns from tho dairies in the country. 

65,897. In certain big towns the law has been tlicro, and the licon- 
smg of retailers has been tried, but it has been found inc^ective in 
s. actual practice ?— Yes. 

^.lifiOO. You t>upgc«(, as a remedy against that, that if (he dairies 
wore shifted to the country, the policy of licensing retailers would bo 
effootivo. I want to know what is tho connection between the two ?— 

If you have a rotailcr and if ho commits nny offences against the law 
03 regards odultcration or dirty milk, you can withdraw his license 
and he cannot then sell within municipal limits. _ I think Hint Hint 
would bo a very efIccHre step in reducing adulteration. Of course you 
have also got tn sec that they have sanitary stalls and that Idnd of 
thing. These, safeguards arc, I expect provided in many of the 
municipal by-laws, but tho commissioners' will not enforce them. 

06. 800. Tho cemmissionors will not enforce them, not, neenuse they 
have not the will to do so, but because they have tried and failed, 
because the retailors try to conduct different shops in different names * 
in different localities 7— They ought to he registered in the same way 

as (jlwrrtu'nllan. 

66,000. I want to know how tho mere transfer of the dairies from 
tho city limits to tho country limits would be a relief?— You have 
got your controls, and the sheds are more iikoly to bo in n good con- 
dition when removed to the country than it kept in the cities. 

65,901. You are assuming that the adiiltcrntion takes place in the 
milking sheds and not in the streets in tho hands of the retailers? — 

1 do not suppose either of the persons concerned are likely to avoid 
any opportunity of adding a little water to their milk. 

05,002. Adullcrakion may lake place oven by tho road side, in tho 
‘ street, or .any where 7— Yes 

Ol.Ofil. What about the economic effect of fho price of mi'k Iieing 
raised by this sort of legislation, as after all, the supply would bo not 
quite ample? Supposing tbo price cf milk goes up, are there many 
people in this country, prepared to buy milk at the rate of, snv, eight 
Ann,i.s a xrrri — That is the cost of milk in Calcutta j it is eight annas 
a pound for special grade bottled milk; joju can also pay according to the 



amount of water it contains. For fifty per cent of water, you may 
buy it at the rate of three seen a rupee. | 

65.904 Yes, those who want good, pure milk and can afford to pay 

for it will obtain it by this method 7— Yes. | 

05.905 But, along with this method of legislation, is it not also 
desirable to increase the supply of good milk for the poorer classes, 
and }ct keep the prices down to a point at which it would be within 
their means 7 — The only way in which you can do that is by removing 
the dairy sheds from the towns, because you must pay municipal 
and other taxes in the towns and there is also tlie increased cost of 
living and of footstuffs as compared with rates in the mofussil. 

65.906 Mr. Danbv- On page 120 of your note you say that the 
system by which the dispensaries ore under the control of the district 
boards is satisfactory, inasmuch as it encourages the establishment of 
-veterinary hospitals and dispensaries. Have you found that the 
distiict boards have established any new hospitals or dispensaries 7 — 
We have got six or eight new dispensaries sanctioned this year 

65.907. In North Bihar 7 — One in North Bihar and I think the rest in 
South Bihar. 

65.908. You say that the members* of the district boai ds are not 
interested in agriculture and_ will not sanction the necessary funds. 
This being the case, do you think it would uc better if the dispensaries 
•were placed under the control of the Veterinary Department t — I do 
not think so_. I think the function of Government ns regards veterinary 
relief M entirely preventive As I pointed out in the note, you must 
have a certain number of officers in a district to carry out preventive 
woik. There will be certain seasons in the year, or eertaimdays in tlie 
week, when they will not be employed on that work The only way in 
which you can occupy them is by putting them into a dispensary. 
Otherwise you would base 100 oi 150 men wandering about the Pio- 
vince with nothing to do I do not mean to say that the control should 
not remain with the depaitmenl ns regards inspection, but I think the 
function of Government is entirely preventive and the carrying out of 
1 esearch. 

05.909. Do you consider that the Veterinary Assistants are under suffi- 
cient control under the present systiJmf— No. I do not think we have 
got nearly enough high grade officers to control them. _As I pointed 
out in my note, the object of Government should be to introduce the 
Tiigher grade officers, one for each district, and to do away with the 
inspecting staff. That does not mean that the Inspectors at the ))ie=ent 
time ,ni c not doing their jobs efficiently. A man who has gone through 
-a four-year course at the college and has had subsequent training 
■should be placed in charge of the districts. 

66.910. Under the present system are the Veterinary Assistants 
tiansferred by the distiict boards or by the Veterinary department t — 
By the Veterinary Dcpaitmont They arc really Goveinment officers 
who have been lent to the district boards 

65.911. You say that the Legislative Coimcil has approved the 
appointment of a Veterinary Assistant to each tJtatia area. Would you 
lecommend that a dispensary should bo established in each ihana 
areal — I think there is room for them when you consider that a 
lhana may have nearly a hundred square miles, 

65.912. Sii 'Eenry Lawrcncei How nuiny would that mean for the 
•<nhole Province! — I think about 480. 

Mr. B. Quinlan. 
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65,913. Mr, 77a n : Although the Legislative Council has sanctioned 
tlic appointment of an Assistant to each Ihnna ai'ea, the district boards 
have not sanctioned the funds to enable you to do so 1 — ^No. It has not 
been put up because, at the present time, it is an impossible pioposi- 
tion.^ The pay uhich the Assistants at the ]>icscnt time receive is not 
sufficient to attract the type of man that wo want and that is a point 
which I should like the Commission to note. "WTien a scheme for im- 
provement of the pay of the subordinate officers is put up to Govom- 
meiit explanations are asked for and these may run into pages on all 
eonccivabk aspects of the question. But the one thing which, to my 
mind, is overlooked or it is not accepted ns an argument and operates 
against the Veterinary Depjirtmcnt and the Agrieulturnl Department 
and other out-door departments, is that the difference in pay between 
the clerical staff and the technical staff is not sufficient. The pay of 
the Veterinary Tlssistnnt is fifty rupees a month. The pay of the clerical 
staff here in Patna starts at forty rupees. Here the clerks have electric 
light and fans and other up to date convimiences. T do not blame the 
ginduates for deciding for themselves which is really the more com- 
fortable job. For instance, the other day T wanted a clerk on sixty 
■rupees a month T had applications from seven giaduatcs, B.As. 
and B.Scs. I asked them why thes' did not go into the Veterinary 
Department and pointed out that they would start on fifty rupees and 
would get ten rupees duty allowance and a travelling allowance up 
to twenty-five rupees a month. Tljcy would not look at it because the 
conditions under which the Veterinary Assistants and the Agri”ulturaT 
Assistants work arc such that nc man who has any idea of hjs omi 
comfort would over accept. 

65,014. Sir Bcnrjj Lawrence : What do you start your men on f— They 
start on Bs 50 a month but 1 would start them on Bs. 75 

6.5.915, What do they rise to now, and what would you recommend ? — 
lliey rise to Bs. 120. T think they ought to go up to Bs, 160. 

05,910. Mr„ Davhy : With regard to the improvement of the breed 
of cattle in Korth Bihar, most of the cows th.at you say are valueless 
are kept by the cultivatois for manuring their fields and not for milking 
purpo''Cs ? — ^Yes, a good number. 

05,017. It would require less to feed the improved tjpe?— I’cs, but 
you would not have so many to feed If you had an impz-oved tjqjc. 

'C.‘»,91S That would not give them the manure?— The manure from 
ill-fed animals is of less value than that from animals -whieli are pio- 
perly fed. Tlie whole question is simply one of reduction in Iho number 
of uneconomic animals, and I should say that fifty per cent of the 
animals are worth nothing but the price of the skin and bones. 

63,010. In a thickly popidatcd tract where there is no grazing area, 
how would \on get ovci the difficnlty of fodder for the cattle? — Many 
of the cattle that one finds oven in the highly cultivated area could be 
got rid of and they could be replaced by a more economical type with- 
out "rtny loss to the cultivator. 

fi3,9J0. Would you recommend legislation to make inoculation com- 
pulsory ?— Certainly. • 

65,921. Sir Henry Lawrence ; Would you get the Pandits to s'ipporl 
this jzoUcy? They gave mo their dactlciiat (signature) to the whole 
thing about seven years ago. 

65.022. Docs the dastkhnf carry weight with the Logislntivo Conn 
cil ?— Tlint is a question which I do not think I could answer, J do not 
know. 



G5,923 Have you any means of propagating this gospel among tlio 
gentlemen who hold tl>e purse strings, I mean the Legislative Council 1 — 
They arc pretty keen on the department as a whole. I do not think 
there will be any difiioulty when they find that they arc getting value 
for the expenditure. 

05,924 You have hopes of carrying the Legislative Council with 
vou ?— Yes. 

63,926 What is the average value you would put on animal, taking 
the useful and the useless together? — I should think about thirty 
rupees, taking the value of the good cattle in the three divisions and 
putting it against those in Orissa. 

63,920. Yon haio got over two crorcs of cattle?— Wo have nearly 
twenty-eight millions. 

65.927. The money value of the cattlo of the Province is thirty times 
that, or over eighty crores of rupees? — ^Ycs. 

65.928. Do you think it is worth while spending money to improve an 
asset of that character? — ^Thero is no doubt about that. 

65.929. Your proposal is to keep up the value but reduce the num- 
ber of cattle ?— Yes. 

65.930. Have you considered the point whether that reduced number 
would bo sufficient to do the draught work of Ihe Province? — I 
should think so. You will get better work out of larger bullocks than 
cut of the things that arc called plough bullocks at present. 

65.931. You refer in your note to the work of Sir Ainold TliPiler in 
South Africa. Do you consider that the^ measures adopted by him, 
for stamping out rinderpest in South Africa, could bo cffcctivdy em- 
ployed here? — Yes, under the conditions which I have already ex- 
plained. I think the improvement of the livestock and the suppres- 
sion of disease should go together. 

65.932. Do you agree that rindcipcst was stamped out in South 
Africa by Sir Arnold Theilcr?— 1 think it was stamped out before ho 
arrived in the country. 

63.933 Do you know how long it took to stamp it out? — I think it 
took about eight or nine jears. 

65.934 Do you know that his view' is that tho rinderpest of India js 
a menace to the cattle of the whole world?— Yes; that is recognised in 
America They will not .admit rntMn from India under any conditions 
whatever. 

65.935 Or into South Africa? — T do not Imow about South .Africa. 
B'lt it ip, in my opinion, o very serious blow' to the livestock owner in ' 
this countrj, because if you c.an introduce Indian breeds or git the 
exportation inorensrd, it means a very high value being placed on tho 
belter class of cattle. 

s 05,930 So, this apprehension about the menace of rinderpest is a 
serious economic evil to India ? — There is no doubt about it, 

66,937. Sir Thomas Mirldlefon: How many Veterinary Assistants 
have you at the present time ?— The number is 137. 

65,938 And. 5 ’ou talked of 486 as being an impossible number? — ^Yes, 
for Government I do not think it is aTcasible proposition. 

05 939. When vou say ‘Government’, do yen mcen Govemmciii and 
the district boards, or tho Central Government ?— Government and tho 
district boards. I do not think that Government could pay for 486; 
hut that is a question as to which side of the ‘service it is intended to 
develop, the preventive side, or sporadic disease side. 

Jl/r. 2), Quinlan, 
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C5,940. Then even if you had this imposbiblo number of Veterinary 
'burgeons, each man would have something like 100,000 cattle to look 
after?— Yes; but it would be impossible for the public funds to meet 
the cost of that number. 

65,041. The point is that there is no possibility of providing, thi-ough 
public funds, a sufficient number of Veterinary Surgeons to deal svith 
the cattle of the Province ? — I do not think it is possible. 

65,012. How many cattle should a Veterinary Inspector be '‘\pected 
to deal with’ Obviously he cannot deal s\ilh 100,000? — I should think 
about 5,000 vould be as much ns be could possibly deal with, 

65,043. That means th.at thei-e is a vei-y large scope for the veterinary 
piaclitioncr in the country ? — ^Yes 

65,944. If. there any hope for a private veterinary practitioner to 
i-iakc a living in India? — I do not think so. I have pointed out in 
my note that the Co-operative Dcpaitmcnt is the medium through 
which you can gtt help to the villagers. 

65,946. Do you think that if the Co-opcrati\e Department were to 
lake up the supply of veterinary advice, they could supply all the 
Veterinary Assistants that would be required to treat the cattle of the 
Province? — ^It would depend on the development of the Co-operative 
Department. 

,63,046. Have j’ou any expectation that they could do sol — ^If we had 
the men available I believe we could send them out to a certain number 
of ihc banks, even n^ the present moment 

65,94V. Kverything points to your endeavouring to get as many men 
-as possible? — ^Yes 

( 05,948. Very naturally, in starting a new college, you think of a four- 
,jear course* that is the course adopted in Europe and in veterinary 
'i‘ollcgcs in other parts of this country. But do you not think that there 
is something to be said for a three-year course in circurostanceb like 
yours? — ^Yes, so long as you c.an get the men in later for ‘refresher’ 
eotirses. 

65,949. That is a possibility always ? — ^But it would not get ovor the 
-difficulty of providing accommodation for the men and it would increase 
the number of classes. 

65,930, ‘Befresher’ courses are easily arranged so as not to interfere 
with the normal working of the college. Would that not be possible ? — ^It 
is my intention to have the ‘refresher’ course under any conditions, bc- 
• cause I think Uie men will benefit a lot more by their experience outside, 
and then, bringing them in .and putting them through these courses, 
they will know where their shortcomings are, in what subjects they 
require brushing up; in thsit way, I think, the course is very necessary 
and will undoubtedly benefit them 

65.951. The stand.ard of the veterin.ary curriculum which one finds 
in the colleges in England, for example, is devised to meet the needs of 
men who are going in for many tjTDcs of vcterin<ary practice. Some, 
as jmi have indicated, might be practising in South Kensington and 

'dealing with dogs, others might be at Hewmarket treating horses; 
ethers may be country veterinary practitioners dealing chiefly with 
cattle. If you were devising a curriculum for Bihar you would have 
to think almost entirely of the treatment of cattle ’ — ^Yes, horses are 
out of the question ip this Province. 

65.952. You might put dogs out of the question too?— Yes, but ."ome- 
-times one h, as to treat dogs ns well, in order to please one’s elienl'i 
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65,953. But you might conccntiate on a cuiTioulum foi the practi- 
tioner \iivo might bo desciibed ai a “cattle doctor’’. IVhat I \iant to 
know IS nhothor, in finming the curiiculum for jour ncii college, you 
have had this m mind ?— Yes, except in legaid to the teaching of anatomy 
iihich icquiies to be icviscd The stiidj of anatomj* is caiiicj out on 
the horse Consideiable iiaste of time takes place in the_ veteiinaiy 
colleges, because the students do not caiij out their dissections op the 
ox They 'jiend, say, six months or seven months in dissecting the horse 
and then th \ >.iMtoh oft and Icam comparative anatomy. What is 
leaint in this i>.ii ’s not sufficient for the oidinaij* student, because his 
knowledge of Engl.sli and Latin is vciy Hmilcd and iihen he is taken 
from the stiidj of the hoi sc and put on to the ox, valuable time which 
could be put to bi’ttci adianlage on the studj of the ox is wasted 

05,934. I quite agiee with you You would agicc with me, I presume,, 
that thcie is leij much to be said foi aiming at a ithree-year couise, 
niainh devoted to diseases of the ox, foi the punioses of the Indian 
piaclitioner? — In this Proiiiice, certainlj’, the hoise is out of the ques- 
tion. For example, we have a veiy faige fair at Soneput on the other 
side of the Ganges about six miles from lieic, at which in 1913 before 
the War, one could be quite cei tain of getting a useful type of couutrj'- 
bred But now one will find nothing but weeds from the Punjab mostly 
with an English T. B. cross and small ponies which can onlj' be used 
for Um-ttims. 

65,955. Aic jou seriously hampcicd in teaching heio by the absence 
of text books mitten foi India? — As a matter of fact T intended writing 
to Dr. Biadley of the Edinburgh Veterinarj* College about the prepara- 
tion of a text-book on the anatomy of the ox foi the use of the students; 
but other text-books aie, I think, quite good enough for the students; 
thej‘ can bo supplemented by notes 

05,936. Now coming to the question of simultaneous inoculation: I 
think in reply to the Chairman you indicated that in j'our idew the 
best method by which to proceed was the method of_ selection; that is 
to say, you would select certain animals in a district and inoculate 
them f— Yes, in the areas which arc declared to bo breeding areas 

63,037. This meanp that you would have to inoculate each fresh crop 
of calves and that, within a district, inoculation has got to bo continu- 
ous? — Tliat is one of the things nhicli, I think, the people who advocate 
this system appear to forget. Yon have got to constantly go round the 
villages doing inociil.ation, and that is one of the reasons why the control 
of the disease should be simultaneously taken up thioughout India 
There is no other way of dealing with it Any Prov ince that trkes up 
this question indcpcndcnllj- i^ simply tin owing awaj’ its money. 

65,938. But if j’ou had each ciop of calves protected then it would 
not matter if there was an outbreak in the neighbourhood ? — No, but the 
menace is always around. 

65,639 I think j'ou had in mind chiefly the breeding animals when 
you were talking about selection for inoculation ? — No. not breeding 
animals only; I meant all the animals inside a tract which has been 
declared to be suitable for cattle breeding, because all tracts in the 
Province arc not suitable. 

63.960. But inside that declMod' tract would you inoculate every 
animal, or onlj* the best animals t — ^Every animal that was considered 
to be worth inoculating. 

85.961. You would gather .all tlic useful plough cattle and inoculate 
them, but j^ou would leave the others alone? — Yes, I would do th.at. 
but rf the people saw the benefit of it I would inoculate some of these 

Afr. B. Quinlan. 
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other cattle as well. I would intioduce this system, to start with, in* 
the cattle breeding tracts. 

65,0GZ. Are these cattlo-bi ceding tiacts in Bihar well defined ^--ITes 
WhcreNcr you get good >abi crops you get good cattle. Bor instance 
in ^Orissa, Chota Nagpur and Bengal, where the lahi does not count, 
the quality oi ihe cattle is bad. 

65,0G3. The ordinal y cultivator in this Piosince seems to go in foi 
cattlc-bi ceding to a much gi cater extent than is common in the lest of 
India? — ^He has got a market in Bengal which is constant The death 
iTite of cattle in Bengal is enormous I was in Bengal, at least in the 
two western divisions, befoie this Piovince was foinicd, and it was an 
ordinarj' e-xperienee to sec, during the rains of earl.i winter, lines of 
cattle lip to then bellies In water feeding old of dug-outs, small boats 
which ihe peojilc in villages ordiiinril 3 - use Tbc\ aic made f'om the 
excavated trunk of the palm ti ee 

65,061. As a lule in othei parts of India, when thcie arc not tiiough 
cattle bred within a district the siippl.v comes from glazing districts, 
from the stock of waiideiiiig herdsmen * — ^Yes 

65,065. But, ns 3 ‘ou have explained to us, the supply for Bengal comes 
largely from the cultivated tracts of Bihar? — ^Yos, and from the Terai 
and Nepal, just outside the borders of Noith Bihar. In the northern 
part of the Bhagalpur, Purnea and Chnmpnrnn districts, cattle are taken 
to the grazing grounds in Nepal, and at certain times in the j'ear these 
arc brought back and the young stock are sold to the cullivatois, who 
rear them for twelve months or two s’cnis as the case may be. (They 
generally take one year's cultivation out of them.) These aie then 
sold to the dealers who distribute them all over the Province or take 
them to Bengal and Assam, Jinny of the dealers come down to the 
Shahabad district, for rearing, 

65,966, You are strongly in fn\our of inei easing the milk trade of the 
Province, and you give j’our reasons. Would you projiosc to dtaw milk 
from the areas that breed cattle ?•— Yes. It would not bo possible from 
the grazing areas. In my note I mention, ns a market, the industrial 
areas to the south, that is Calcutta, the coal fields, A-sansol, and ns far 
as Jamshedpur. 

65,067. I wanted to ,be quite clear on that. I did not know whether 
you proposed to draw milk from the areas which now' supply draught 
cattle? — ^Well, good di’aught entile are bred in Shalinbnd, which is 
covered by the Son Canals and also from parts of the Patna district. 
I would get milk there principallj*. 

66.968. JYould not the introduction of a inilk selling industry destroy 
the cattlo bi ceding industry ?— I do not think so, 

63.969. What would happen lo the onlvcs?— Yon will still have to 
supply the bullocks. 

63.970. That is not the experience of cattle-breeders in other count- 
ries, for example, the dairy districts of Ireland ?— No, beeauso they do 
not w'ork the calves; they export them to England and Scotland; but 
here you have a definite use for the bullocks, that is, for ploughing and 
carting. 

65.071. If you have a market for milk, the calves w'ould bo starved ? — 
No; 1 do not think so. For instance, here in the Shnhabnd dislricl they 
export all their cow'S to Calcutta, or ns many as they can spare, and 
yet the calves are in excellent condition. 

03.072. You draw nllontion to the great drain on the good cows of 
India because of slaughter w'hon they go dry in town dairies. Do you 
think any measures can be taken to prevent this ?— Tlicre is no feasible 
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method except the one that I haic indicated, that is taking the tovm ^ 
dairies out into the mofussil, irhcrc the nirditions are suitable for 
keeping cattle cheaply. 

05,973 Would it not be possible to put good cows on a i cgistor and 
prevent them being slaughtered except under n license ? — I do not think 
oven that ivill lie possible, because, uhaO at'' you to do ivith dry cows 
that are not brought for slniighiet ? Thej have got to bo fed, and it 
would not pay to keep such cows in Calcutta 

65,074 The cost oi tianspoit would increase the cost of milk tc the 
consumei j he must, pay for it? — ^It is the only feasible way; in my 
opinion it is quite practicable, because we have the experience gained 
in transporting milk fiom Ahmedabad to Bombay, from Jubbulpoic 
to Bombay, and fiom Karnal to Calcutta. 

63,075. Si7 Ilcnty ljav>r<urci Is not the evil of .slaughter of cattle 
common to all gi eat cities ? — It is not so in England and Scotland 

05,976 Is It anyuhcie greater than in Edinburgh at present ?- -That 
is only a question for the corporation to deal uith properly. 

65,077. Sir 7 homai. Middietou : You suggest that they ought to take 
up the question of the digestibility of fodders, at Muktesar. Arc you 
aware that this woik is being done in Bangalore >— The conditions- in 
Bangalore and Muktesar arc different I do not think that enough work 
is being done on that subject, 

65,978. Your argument is that there should he more investigation X — 
Yes. 

65,070. Mr. Caheit-. You mention that some of jour staff would not 
use the Burdiz/o instiumcntt — Yes. We tried gentle persuasion to 
start with, but they woidd not use it; but after dealing u ith that ques- 
tion dopnrtmentally we have got over that dilBculty. 

65.980. They took to it svithout objections?— Yes: but I do not think 
they are convinced, ns yet, that they aic doing quite the right thing 
In connection with that question, I had a member of the Counril come 
to me (a very well educated person) and .isk me whether T could not 
drop the question of castration of cattle That is impossible of course. 

65.981. 'What is the size of the four farms that you have in contem- 
plation for breeding cattle? — They ought to bo about 600 acres each. 

65.982. What is the number of bulls which you contemplate tmning 
out everj' year when they have reached their full capacity ?— Here in 
Patna I have asked for 200 cows, but we will really bo able to work up to 
nearly 300 cows. I think we will get about 100 to 160 bulls a j-car. That 
would be a generous estimate to start with. 

65j9S3. ‘Will the outturn of these four farms in full working order be 
sufficient for the needs of the Province ? — ^No. 

65,084. Dr. llyder: You are not satisfied with the system of State 
scholarships; arc you?— No. 

65,985. Docs your dissatisfaction arise on account of the method of 
selection, or the training, or is it due to the fact that you have got to 
guarantee a post, hero, to the ca'hdidat'' who is trained in 
England? — ^That is at the bottom of the whole thing. We have not 
enough graduates to select from, and that is the chief reason which 
operates against this sj'stcm being of much use. Wo have an insuffi- 
cient number from whieffi to select the men ; wo have sdeoted these men 
and they go out for training with the understanding, more or lcs«, 
that they will be taken on. 

M r. 7). Qutninn 
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66,086. If, in tlic fir^fc instance, yon get n largo niimbor to chooso 
from, and, secondly yon take awaj' the guarantee, would tliat remove 
5 'ouji objcetion ? — No, liccau&e it is very different with Indians ns com- 
pared with Euiopeans. Even with n selected Indian, one has 
not the s>nnio guarantee that ho is going to he the kind of officer one 
would like to employ as in the case with an European. lie does not 
take up the profession (at least that is my experience) u ith the inten- 
tion of doing the job well ; ho takes it up merely ns a living. 

C.6,987. The position is this : Yon choose well ; you exercise control 
as regaids the training in England; you choose also the University 
and the kind of training that ho should receive; and before taking him 
on in your department you also look into his qualifications, that is 
to say, you do not guarantee a post for him; would such a system of 
.State scholarships do ? — The one advantage to the country is that we 
will bo supplying more veterinary surgeons whether they arc good or 
had. iMy contention is that the men whom we arc getting at present 
arc not up to the standard that wc require for the reason that many of 
I'lem go into Ihe/department mainly with tho object of getting a living 
and not uith any interest in tho work. 

65,088. How many State scholars have you had? — We have only had; 
two; one is at present employed and the other is at Home. 

65.989. What would you say about sending out the men who are 
silicady in your dopaitraent? — ^Wall, the ti'aining at Mufctcsar (I had 
an opportunity of attending the lectures and demonstrations), as re- 
gards the diseases which are met with in India, could not bo given 
anywhere in Europe, and I do not think the quality of the teaching 
in Europe would he any better than we get at Muktesar. 

65.990. You would prefer recruiting from Muktesar, if training 
could be given there ?— Training in England is ossontial but wo must 
get them to tho dairy districts. The practical work of cattle-feeding, 
breeding and improvement, the control of disease and the general 
hygiene of tho farm animals will not be obtained hero, so readily. 

65.991. Yon choose your University graduate well, and give him 
training there and give him training in some of tho areas which you 
suggest. If that is done, you will not find fault with the training he. 
receives in England? — ^No; but whatever training ho recpivps in 
Engl.and would have to be supplemented by a course at Muktesar; 
that is essential. 

65.992. As a responsible officer, you would suggest that if a man 
receives his training in England ho should also receive six to eight 
months training at Muktesar. Is that your view ? — ^That is absolutely 
essential. 

66.993. As regards preventive inoculation I find from your report 
that you send your mon*’‘to inoculate the cattle at a time when the 
cattle are required by the cultivators. Can you not find any other 
time ? — ^It depends on when the disease breaks out. 

65,901. THe Jfaja of Farlnhimcdi : Inoculation for rinderpc.st you 
can do only in tho cold weather? — ^We inoculate whenever the disease 
is reported. 

66.996. Br. Hydcri IVhat is the total number of castrations that 
your denartment has carried out? — Yery few up to the present. I 
could not tell you the number exactly. 

65.996. I was looking at these figures, and I find that the. number 
is very small? — It is; that was entirely due to prejudieo, but I have 
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nov been giMng dcinonsti ations to tlic villngeis through the co-ojjera- 
tive societies wherever they exist, and the Inspectors carry on 
dcmonsti ntions in the villages as well. 

65,007 Do you keep the signatures which you have olitained from 
the learned Pandits in safe custody J— I have got the records, and their 
names aic down on the printed circular. 

65,098 Bahu A P. Tnrma-. Supposing we had a suilicicnt area pt 
glaring grounds, do you think the cattle in our parts could be kept in 
good condition without stall feeding? — Grazing grounds arc of no 
benefit whatever to the cattle population. 

65,090 You know that in North Champaran, pnd near the hilly tracts 
gcnei.illy, we have the cattle in good condition although they arc not 
stall fed but are only glared on grazing grounds near the jungles, on 
rni/ionM?— Yes, but the point is that your cattle are economic under 
those conditions The only rcasQp that you have grazing grounds is 
hecause you will not get enltivatois to take up the waste lands If 
you can get cultivators to plough that land yon will get more monetary 
benefit out of it through letting it at so much a bigha, but if you keep 
cattle on it you aic leally using those cattle just because you cannot 
cultivate Under those conditions, the cattle arc of no benefit except 
for the calves which they produce. You get practically no milk from 
the cows 

66,000 Wlicii you made your statement about stall feeding, did you 
have the district of Cliamparan in your mind?— No, but North Bihar 
in general. 

66.001. If you could leave some area in every village for grazing co- 
operatively, would that be suflicicnt for the plough bullocks l-^You 
would get no grazing between December and the Jst of July. 

06.002. These areas would be available only for a small period, say 
for six months from the time the rains set in?— Yes, but for the re- 
maining si.x months it would be only exercising ground. Tlic ground 
that you would set aside would give you more fodder if you manured it 
and grew a hajia oi jancra or malat crop. You would got up to 
300 maundi an acre of malal, and about the same from hajra and 
janera. 

66.003. AYliat 1 was going to point out was that when the rains set 
in we have the laihantt, as you know, and so long ns the cultivation 
lasts (he cattle live by grazing in these ralliants; after that when we 
have the rahi we get the hhutnl — Yes. 

06.004. _ In that way, I have seen that the cattle ciin be kept up for 
a long time lYhat is the good of stall feeding tlm bullocks? — ^You 
cannot gel good work out of bullocks unless yon feed them properly. 
You will not be able to work your bullocks for lice cultivation, when 
they are turned on to heavy work, up to their knees in water and 
puddle, if you feed them only on grass. 

66.005. On page 120 of your note, you indicate certain drawbacks in 
your staff, and you say that on account of these drawbacks your depart- 
ment suffers in repute. In that case, do yon not think that the in- 
difference of the memhors of the district boards that you mention hero 
can bo attributed to the drawbacks of the staff more than to 
ignorance _ of what can be achieved by extra staff? — I think 
the two things operate. You have members, in many cases, who do not 
recognise the advantages of using Veterinary Assistants for the 
treatment of their cattle. 

^fr. D. Quinlan. 
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66.006. The mcmbeis know the use of cattle, and they require their 
services. So they would naturally like their cattle to be kept in good 
condition, and for \>hat reason they would naturally support the Vete- 
rinai’y Department ? — ^Ycs. But anotlicr thing is that it is difficult for 
officers to get into touch with the members of the district boards. It 
is very difficult to explain to the membci’s what is really required. 

66.007. Therefore they do not appreciate the value of it?— Yes. 
Most of our woi’k has to be done through correspondence, and that is 
very often difficult; it is vorj’ difficult to convince the members in 
this w'ay. Personal interviews and attendance at mootings are more 
likely to be effective. 

66.008. Docs this apply to the members who have come in aftei the 
Beforms, or docs it refer to the old members who weie nominated before 
the Beforms 1 — ^It is a little bit of both. 

66,000. You say that those members have no interest in agriculture. 
What else do they depend upon for, their livelihood? — You might be 
an exception. 

66.010. Generally, most of the elected members whom I have known 
of late 3 'ears arc entirely dependent on agriculture for their liveli- 
hood 1 — The}’ may depend on agriculture, but their practical help is 
what is required. There are very few zamindars that I know of, in 
this Province, \vho take an interest in agriculture. 

66.011. It is not the zamindars alone who are members of the dis- 
trict boaids We have as members mostly people who arc agricultuj ists 
and who depend entirely on agriculture for their livelihood. They 
arc not the big zamindars, but the small people who have to depend on 
cultivation. I wanted to bring to your notice that most of the members 
certainly to take an interest in agriculture ? — I am very grateful to you 
for bringing it to my notice. 

66.012. The Saja of Parlakimedi’. You have remarked in your note 
that district boards are not very sympathetic towards the veterinary 
hospitals and dispensaries. What is unpopular ? Is it the hospital or 
the dispensary ? — They w’ill not go to the expense of putting up build- 
ings and that kind of thing. Hired houses which very often cost ten 
to fifteen rupees a month are used for dispensaries, and that, in my 
opinion, is a waste of money. We want buildings where they can 
treat animals. The rented houses are very oiKon in a congested part 
of a town or village, and they are quite unsuitable for the work to be 
done But apart from those questions, I cannot say that the district 
boards at jiresent are very adverse to taking the men. As I said before, 
seven or eight new appointments have been made this year. 

66.013. At any rate, things would have been bettor if Uie cultivators’ 
side w'as better represented in the district boards? Is it so? — ^Yes. 

66.014. In this Province, is there not a rul6 to the effect that re- 
presentation for the backward classes should be by nomination? — ^Yes, 
I believe so, but I am not sure about the point. I think it would help 
the liepai tment if an officer, say an Inspector or higher grade officer, 
was appointed ex-officio to the district board, in order that ho may re- 
present our e.ise and enlighten the board on matters connected with 
the dcpai-tment. 

66.015. At Ic'isf, through nomination the ryots are represented on 
the district boards ?— Yes, 

66.016. As regards cattle-breeding, why is it not more Inrgdy taken 
up in this Province, when such a number of cattle are being exporte.cl 
ej'ery year to other Provinces ? — I 6rst put up a scheme to Government 



in H'O"' /t'l 'i tiittlc IneiUiiiK laiin in t'>}iit]iii>)ii(], und the rclirme v'as 
lati^lictl at Tlioy mniply put it nbi<lp ns a ridiculous proposition. 

00 017 Did they give any reason f— They said it ivnB not needed, 
and lignin that it was too expensive. I reduced the cost of the scheme 
in order to got it started, but thej' would not look at it. In the note 
hoio, take for inslnncc the rchemo for two to three farms that I ro- 
loiiiMi ltd, olio 111 i^hnlinbiKl, nnotlioi to th" iioifh of tlio (liingcs and 
the third at Cuttack. I put them up in JOIO. Before that, I think in 
101*1, I jiiit up another schomo for taking over a very largo area of 
l.inil in ilii riinii’p'rnii ilistriit, bolniigiiig to one of tin- fiictorioi I 
tinnk tin in on «ns 2,000 neron, but Oovormnent put the schomo aside. 

CC.OIH How many farms uoitld you siiggcnl for the Provineet— I 
think tboii Kluiiild III' olio 111 i^hahnbnd. ono noith of tho Gaiigos, and 
one in f'littnik AYo can use Uico farms ns fort for the iuipro\rmont 
cf the brood. Fioin tho improved heifer and bull calves in that area 
Me can get all that we require in the way of young slock for improvc- 
ment in other parts of the Province. In this way, inside of ten years, 
it will be found Hint a eonsidcrablo number of villngos are nsing 
iiiininis tbnt are the progeny of bulls bred on tho farm. 

GG.OP What would bo tlie annual leeuning osprndiiurc and wbat 
would be ibo iiiili.al expondilurof — I have not worked out the sehemo 
but tbo initial cspitidilun woiilil In' 'oiiii'lliing like two-and-a-lmlf 
InIdiR for plant and Iniildinps jttui the cost of land neqiiisition 

CO, 030 What would the recurring charges hot— I should think about 
half a bskli Xfj obji'cl in putting the farms in lliosr .irons is tlmt 
ns we want to iiitrodiioe dual puipo»o cattle, wo must provide tin- 
ealtlo owners with the means of taking away tho milk. At several 
-stations along tho Past Indian Railway wo intend having pasteurising 
lilniit to piopnre tho milk for transjiort to the markot'. The blooding of 
the impimoi) niid podigroo onttlo should bo in tho hands of tho Oworn 
mont Tho disliilnitinn of tho bulls and tbo cnllection oil milk should 
bo in tbo bands of the ro-opornli»o Dopai Inioiit, and tho Co-oporntivo 
Dop.it Iniont nltould linso an osport at eiith milking station in order 
to 000 that tho wnik isonriifd out piopcrly. 

fi<J,021. Do jou hnvt a lendy market for the working imimals7— Tos. 
in Beng.il, Arsnm and Chofa Nagpur Cattle fiom licie go down to 
.Tatnshodpiir. All the earl Imlloi'lcs on the Clioln Nngjiur plntosii ar’ 
piirolmsod from this -Province, in the Konopnr f.sir and «omo other 
fairs in Bihar. 

Ga,022. To insure proper^ volerinniy aid to tho oultisators, how 
many disponsarios and ho'iiitnls would ho ri'qwiroil for tho Provineet — 
T could not give you .-v definite answer. One in eaeh (hnttn would not 
eoser the mniiher Ihet is required. 

CG,023 Do you have wifTicient Mnft to popnlniiso veterinary rcience 
among the euiti\ator«? — No, 

GO, 021. Would you be able to do this if you had more slafTi— Tes, 
it enuld be done. 

(tG,02ii Do you think that the work done by the existing staff is 
satisfactory J— Certainly. Tlie w-ork would bo very much belter jf tlie 
Assisfanti and even the superior staff did not have to waste so niueh 
lime in getting from one jilneo to another. Thai is where a lot of 
trouble eomes in: for example, if I want to go to Ururaffarpur or to 
Cliamparan, it means a whole tiny wasted in going there and another 
day in coming Imtlt. 

G0,O2G. On page ^124, you say. "Conditions svill then arise in which 
young and inexperienced Indian officers will he placed in charge of 

-Ifr. T). QiiinJan, > 
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Ihc provincial departments without having any one in prolcssional' 
authority to whom they can turn for advice." Is that because the 
training they get is not suflicient? — ^They will be young and inexperi- 
enced and the cultivatoi is the person who is going to suffer from 
their inexperience. I think the Govommont of India did not take that 
into conbidcration when the Lee Commission issued its report. The 
c'nltivtttor has been absolutely ignored in the last seven or eight years. 
His interests have lieen absolutely set aside. 

C6,027. But ns regards expci'icncc. you think there will bo nothing 
wanting in the Indian officers? — ^As f have already said, the cultivator 
is the person who counts in all these questions. It does not matter 
whether the officer is European or Indian. The interests of thc-culti 
vator are, in my opinion, pni amount. 

66,025. Pro/es',(ii Gangithc : IIow much serum do yon get from the 
Slnktesar Institute every year ? — It is given in the report. I think you 
will find it in my notes. 

66,020. Sir T/tama^ M itldlctom At what age do cultivators usually 
carry out castration in the Province? — It ranges from tnelvc months 
to two years. It is very seldom done under twelve months. 

.66,0.50. Castration after two years is not very ficquent? — Not very 
frequent except in the large grazing tracts, and the reason in that case 
is the difficulty of bringing in the cattle for castiatiuii. 

66,0.51. Fiom the point of view of developing a good plough bullock,, 
what would you consider the best age ? — ^The younger the better. Prom 
nine to twelve mouths is, I think, suitable. If it can be done earlier, 
so much the better. There is a prejudice against the castration of 
animals younger than tnelve months because it is said the hump will 
not develop. 

66.032. 77/t Chairmun : Ib there any tiuth in the idea that the hump 
is a secondary sexual eharneteristic?- -Yes. 

06.033. Sir I’liomat- Middleton : You have already told us that 
MnktebUr would provide for research on Indian disoascb better than 
any European institution. Could you not use, say, Hissar, or Karnal, 
for giving a training in animal husbandry so that you might bo self- 
contained in your requirements for training students? — I should think 
it would bo so if the Government of India would t.ako a broader view 
of the question of veterinary research than they have done for the 
last eight or nine years. Every effort of the Veterinary Departmonf 
to get some sort of leeognition or to get an increase in staff has been 
turned down. Even within the last week, the Director of the Muktosar 
Institute has addressed the Government of India on the question of a 
Veterinary Conference, as there arc certain urgent questions connected 
with rinderpest and other diseases 'which ho tihoughl should be brought 
to the notice of veterinary officers personally. The proposal was turned 
down for no other reason than that this Commission was sitting and 
that they w’ould probably make soigc recommendations 

(7’fir wifiusi. withdrew.') 
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APPENDIX T. 

Statement showing the number of cattle inoculated .during the last five years and 
the cost of sera and vaccines 


Year. 

Name of di-eoso 
against which 
inoculation 
was carried out 

Names of sera and 
vaccines 

Number ' 
of , 

animals 
inoculated. 

1 

Cost of 
serum i 
or vaccine. 

1 

1 

3 

4 ' 

1 

6 


1 

1 


i 

\ 

1 

Rs. a. 

i922-23 

Rinderpest 

Anti^rinderpcst 

serum 

113,100 1 

86,037 8 

1 

1 

Hiemorrliogic 
Septicicmia . ' 

Hfcmorrlmgic Sopti* 
cicmia serum. 

42,729 

t 

26,600 0 


Anthra'C . . 

Anti-antlirox scrum. 

1,200 1 

376 0 


BInck Quarter . j 

Black Quarter vao> 
cine. 

2,200 1 
1 

2 13 


1 

Total 

160,325 1 111,816 6 

192304 

} 

1 

Bindcrpcafc 

Anti^rmdcrpest 

«crum. 

107,681 

79,687 8 

i 

1 

Hoimorrha^c 

Scpticiemia. 

Hrcmorrhagtc Septi- 
cemia scrum. 

33,037 

16,000 0 

1 

\ 

Do. . 

Do. vaccine . 

64 

187 8 

1 

< 

Antlirax 

Anti-nntlirox scrum. 

1.401 

730 0 

I 

Black Quarter . 

Black Quarter vac- 
cine. 

2,400 

» 

387 3 

» 

1 


Totol 

116,603 

1 00,012 3 

1924-26 1 Rinderpest 

Auti-rinderpcst serum 

106,308 

68,687 8 

i 

Hiemorrhagic 
Septic rmia 

Htemorrhagio Septi- 
c.Troia scrum. 

61,471 

28,600 0 

1 

1 

1 

Do . 

• ^ 

' !Do. vaccine 

1,041 

603 12 

j 

i 

Anthrax 

Anti-anthrax scrum 

1,174 

1,876 0 


Black Quarter. 

Black Quarter vac- 
cine. 

203 

- 700 14 


( 

1 Total 

100,267 

00,563 2 


-Vr. D. Quinlan. 
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APPENDIX 

Statement eho^g the number ot cattle inoculated during the last five years and 
the cost of sera and vaccines — conM. 


Year. 

1 

(Name of discn«e 
against srliich 
j inoculation was 

1 cnnicd out. 

1 

Nhmos of 60 KI and 
vnecinea. 

Number 

of 

animals 
inoculated J 

1 

Cost of 1 
scrum 1 
or vneeine. | 

1 

Kemarks. 

1 

i 

1 

3 

4 

5 

[ 

0 

- 

t 

1 

1 ' 



Bs. a. 


1926-20 

1 Eindcrpest 

Anti-rinderpest Hsnim 

107,341 

08.437 8 


J 

^ Htcmorrhagio 
! Scpticscrain. 

HrcmorrliQgio Septi- 
caemia Bcrum. 

61,800 

26,125 0 



Do. . 

Do. vaccine 

4,927 

2,137 8 



Anthrax. 

Anti-nntlirax serum. 

1,007 

1,600 0 



Slack Quarter. 

1 

Black Quarter vao- 
circ. 

012 

13 4 1 




Total 

j 170,153 

07,713 4 




Cost of pint bottles ; 

t 

3,318 0 


i 

1 

1 


1 

1 

101,031 10 


1920-27 

Sindcrpost , 

Anti-rinderpest serum 

02,280 

41,250 0 


1 

1 Hiemorrhagio 
Scptioicmia, 

Hapinorrhagio Septi- 
caomia scrum. 

74,068 

31,500 0 1 

1 



Do. . 

Do. vaecine . 

[ 3,876 

2,437 8 



Anthrax 

1 Anti-nnthcax scrum. 

3,307 

2,026 0 



Black Quarter . 

i Black Quarter vac- 
cine and serum. 

.3,261 

585 15 

1 

1 

[ 

1 



Total . ' 

147,731 

78,308 7 [ 

• 


Cost of pint bottles , 
and boxes. j 

■- 

3,021 16 ! 


1 

1 

1 


82,020 0 j 
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3?oi Bahadur DURGAi PRASAD, M.A., Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Bihar nnd Orissa. 

Rcplloi to tttc Qu2Stionnatre. 


Qui-stiox 2.— Aoiiicui.TUJiAr, Edwahon.— (x) I consider this to bo 
one of the most important problems for this Province, as it abounds in 
middlc'clnss families possessed of landed inlorcsts who arc neglecting 
tigricultnrc in quest of cleiical employment which assures a fixed month- 
ly income. Tt is the abandonment of the pursuit of agriculture that is 
responsible for a pood deal of unemployment aniungst the middle ciassos. ... 
I am deeidedlj' of opinion that a solution of the prolilem of midnlo-elass 
unemployment is to draft the middle-cln.SB yonth to agrienltme. Two 
eptesiions arise. 

The lirsb is whether the middlo-elnss youths would rare to lake to 
agiicMlturo and the second is whether it can he made paying for him 
On the fir.st question I would eav that a great change is notieeable in 
the angle of vision of the middle class. If an agrietiUinal life tm be 
made paying, ihcie would be no dearth of young men to take to it. 1 
have met and di6ous.sod this question with a good many young men and 
have been surprised to find greater alacrity nnd response thnn 1 ex- 
pected. 

If we establish agrirnltural colonies and give a young man a farm 
of ten to twenty aeres to be worked up under improved methods, partl.v 
with his own capital nnd partly with borrowed capital, he should he 
able to stand on his own legs in five to eight yonrs’ time. The miccobs- 
ful establishment of surh n colony will bo a f'reat eye openor to the un- 
cmplo.vcd young men and will lend to fat -reaching icsulfs. nut the 
‘execution of this idea postulates the follnw'ing:— 

(1) Prevision of menus of ugricullnral education. 

(2) Provision of an organisation to raise fundi' nnd eonfiol nnd 

regulate the colonies. 

As regards the first pqstulnio, it will be for Government to siippi.v it. 
£vor.v district, in my opinion, should have iin agricultural school. As 
regards the second postulate, the Co-nperiitixe Depnituieut can lake 
up the work with the help of lending nnd wealthy eiliv'ns and a Mibsid.v 
fjom Government.' For instnnee. n central ro-operntive society may 
be formed on n Hhnte basis, consisting of persons interested in the ijues- 
tion of the solution of the jiroblem of unemployment among the middle 
elasBCs, wljo are piepnred to undertake a certain amount of finnneinl 
ij’csponsibilit.v. Such n soeief.v, if formed with a nhnro cnpitnl of, say, 
one lakh of rupees, would be able to raise the finances nirded to inn 
the colonics. For tlm purpose of ndministoiing the colonies, branches 
may be established in ever.v dietrlef w’herc such a colony springK ui>. 
Tlie capital rerjuired by the fnmer to sot himself up will vary but may 
bo put down at an avorngo of Its. 6,000 for a farm of twenty acres. 
With mixed farming the faun ought to yield nl least Its. 2,000 per 
annum after three to five ycnis From this income the fanner should 
be able to amortise the capital cost in another three to five yoait, that 
is to say, at the end of six to ten .years he will have for himself a farm, 
Ihc permanent income of which will be at least JIs. 2,000. In order to 
make the scheme a success, it would he necessary for the aoeioiy to 
•entertain a si aff including some ngricnltural experts, Tt is in thin, as 
well ns it) ohiai)ting lands in Court of Wards nnd Government est«tes, 
•that Governmenl help will be refiiiired 
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My answer to Question 2 (x) is, therefore, that the wa\s by which 
agriculture can be made attractive to middle-class youths are 

(1) Establishment of agricultuial schools, and 

(2) Establishment of agricnltiiral colonics 

(\ii) I think the cheapest agency for popularising adult education 
in rural tiacts uould be co-operative societies If. as should be the 
case, each village has at least one co operative society and the district 
boaid will gne a small giant to the society to undertake adult educa- 
tion, the societj can open a night school which will be to the advantage 
of both education and co opeiation. We have attempted thiough our 
CO operative societies in certain aieas to remove illiteracy among the 
inembers and we have met with a ceitain amount of succesL The ques- 
tion of adult education is, however, a difficult proposition, as. general- 
ly speaking, it is a veiy up-hill task to persuade the grown-up vil- 
lagers to learn the thicc It’s like their own children. 

(xiii) In my answer to Question 2 (x), I have suggested the establish- 
ment of agncultural schools The ndministiation of such schools should 
be entrusted to managing committees which should include representa- 
tives ft om (1) district boards, (2) Agriculture and Co operative depart- 
ments, and (3) the peasant class. As regards the finance of these schools, 
there is no reason why district boards should not substantially contii- 
bute. 

Quesiuox 3.— DtatoifSTRATiox AjfD PBOPiaASDA.— (o) 111 this Piovince 
'co-operative institutions have played a great part in the inculcation 
of the practice of impioved agricultural methods Mere advertisement, 
whether by leaflets or by lectures, is of little avail ns it produces only a 
temporary effect. What is lequired is a sjonpathctic guide fully 
acquainted with the pro? -and cons of the iccommcndcd practice, who 
will sit in the village and do all that is possible to induce the villagers' 
to take it up The task can, thercfoic, be successfully performed either 
by an officer of the Agricultural Department or of the Co-operative 
Department, if there is a society in the village Honorary workets can 
also give help in this direction It is of the greatest importance that 
there should be a well-laid-out and systematic piogiamme for the intro- 
duction of agricultural improvements; for each defined ai en_ there should 
be a definite programme with functions sepaintely assigned to the 
different officeis and honorary vvoikers and the progiamme should be 
strictly followed. It is then that tangible results will be achieved 

l)ur societies have done good woik in the piopagation of the cultiva 
tion of (a) groundnut, (6) Coimbatore sugarcane, (c) Dahio paddy, (rf) 
Darjeeling- potato, (c) Pusa wheal, and in the use of maniircs. 

(6) and (c) In order to bring home fully to cultivators the results 
of demonstrations, the deraonstiations should bo completely carried out 
in the village itself. The villagcis-have little faith in demonstaations 
carried on dsewhere: they want to sec the demonstrations in the soil 
of their own village before they can make up their mind to take it up. 
It is, in my opinion, not much worth while maintaining several big 
demonstration taims Instead, it would be ^belter to have, in each 
subdivision, a staff ready to go out and cany on the demonstrations in 
villages where the ground has been prepared. _ With such a staff avail- 
able on the spot, our Central Banks would have little difficulty in widely 
promulgating agricultural impiovemcnts thiough the societies. I would, 
therefore, advocate the emplojmcnt of a slaft by the Agricultural De- 
partment in each subdivdsion'to work in collaboration with the Conti al 
Bank to carry on the Work of demonstration and propaganda. 
ffar Bnhadur Dvrga Piatad 
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Question 4. — ^Administhatiojt. — (<•) (iii) One of the standing 
grievances in rural areas is ilio utter ncglcot of village roads on the 
part of the district boards. Even big villages and marts are devoid of 
good roads ca]pablo of traffic throughout the year. The want of proper 
reads in the villages is a great handicap and district boards should be 
made to remove it. 

Question 6. — ^Finance. — (a) TIio co-operative movement, in my opin- 
ion, is the best method of tackling the question of agricultural finance. 
If the movement is fully organised and equipped there should be no 
difficulty as regards agricultural credit. The co-operative movement ns 
built up in this Province can undertake the task of meeting the credit 
requirements of cultivators, both for short and long terms, but a largo 
augmentation of the staff is necessary not only for an extension of tho 
movement but also for its regulation on sound lines. We have now 
• got 205,825 members in 7,014 primarj' agricultural societies: that is to 
saj'^ we have in our fold only about thrcc-and-a-hnlf per cent of the 
agrioultural families of the Province (taking one person to represent n 
family of five). _ This has been accomplished in fifteen years. The goal 
of better financing of agricultural operations cannot be reached unless 
the following are provided : — 

(1) Eapid extension of the movement by employment of adequate 

staff, so that each village may have one society in a mensur- 
Ublo distance of time. 

(2) Ecduotion in tho rale of interest to borrowers from co-opera- 

tive societies, so that, tho maximum interest docs not 
exceed eight to nine per cent. 

I attach great importance to No. 2. It is futile to talk of bettor 
financing of agricultural operations if money has to be raised by tho 
cultivators at Hs. 15-10 per cent, which is the rate at present being 
levied by societies in this Province. Of course, too facile credit hos to 
be guarded against. But it is a mistake to think that it is g(«nrdcd 
by levying n high rate of interest. Tliero are other means of guarding 
instead of charging uneconomic rates of interest. The sole criterion 
is, is it ppssiblo for the cultivators, steeped in debt ns they are, to 
make agriculture pay if they have to raise money at Bs. 15-10 per cent 1 
In my opinion, unless tho rate of interest is materially reduced, there 
is no hope of better agricultural finance. 

It is said ihnt, without land mortgage banks, the long term credit 
requirements of the cultivators cannot be adequately met. My c.\pcr' 
ienco of tho conditions of this Province is that the establishment of land* 
mortgage banks is not needed and ihnt co-operntive credit societies arc 
quite sufficient to meet in full the short and long term credit require- 
ments of the cultivators. Land mortgage banks may bo necessary for 
zamindars but they arc not ncccssniy for cultivators whose needs can 
bo fully catered for by primary co-operalivo societies. Wlmt is required 
is that credit societies should issue long term loans to meet the require- 
ments of cultivators, and this can be arranged. 

With wider extension of the co-oporalivc movement it will not bo 
necessary for tho Government to advance any toccari as all rural 
financial roquiroments will bo met by tho co-operative societies. Tho 
actual distribution of taceavi by any one who is not a responsible Gov- 
ernment officer should bo strictly prohibited and the cultivators should 
not bo made to wait for days and days before they get the advance. 

Question 0.— IAobiouetubae lNi}EBTEnNE.ss. — (a) (i) The main causes 
of agricultuial indebtedness arc: — (1) the pressure of the population on 
the soil, (2) tho prevalence of usury, (3) litigation, and (4) cattle morta- 
lity. There arc other minor causes but, in my opinion, they do not 
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count for much. Litigation has become the greatest curse of Bihar 
and it is not nt nil uncommon fo find small cultivators spending much 
moi c than the i nlue of their property in fighting for it ^ere is heavy 
cattle mortalit> in the Province and as much as fifteen per cent of the 
loans given out by the co-operative societies is taken for the purchase 
of cattle. _ The co-pperativc movement is tackling usury but the monster 
is still alive, particularly in villages where societies have not yot come 
into existence In order to kill the monster the following steps are 
necessary: — 

(a) Wider extension of the co-operative movement. 

(&) Complete liquidation of old debts, if any, of the members of 
co-operative societies. 

As regards the most potent cause of indebtedness, which is the 
pleasure of the population on the soO, agricultural reforms will un- 
doubtedly improve tlie situation but will not afford a complete solution, 
unless they arc accompanied by provision for subsidiary occupations 
to eke out the profits from agriculture. 

(ii) A source of credit is the moneylender, including in the term 
Landlords, a good number of whom carry on the u ork of lending in cash 
and in grain. Another source of credit, since tho inauguration of the 
co-operative movement, is the co operative societies The grain loans 
which arc generally given out by the landlord on the gaviai system (for 
one seer, one-and-a-quarter seet is repayable) arc very much to tho 
benefit of the agricultural economy of the tillage In tie fust place, 
the borrower fully understands what and when ho has got to pay; 
secondly, he has not got to convcit his grain into cash; he meets the lodiis 
out of the produce just as he cats out of it In several parts of this 
Province grain gohs established by the Co-operative Department are 
working with success. In my opinion, grain loans should bo encouraged 
in preference to cash loans as much as possible. In addition to the 
village monej lender (who is generally not particularly dishouest or 
.exorbitantly usurious) there are in this Province a number of Punjabis 
carrying on moncylending in a lelentlcss manner and also some organ- 
ised moneylendei s who have got regular loan offices called List hothis. 

• (iii) The main reason preventing repayment is that default has 
become traditional in this ooimtry and the borrower thinks he 
cannot entirely free himself from debt. A borrower never makes any 
effort to pay off unless he is compelled to do so. A Punjabi moneylender 
and a kht lothiisala succeed better, as their demands are insistent 
and cannot bo ignored; this explains the reason why recoveries in co- 
operative societies are not so good as they ought to be The feding 
here scorns to be that, if a man is born with debt, why should not he 
die in debt! The greatest task before the cooperative societies for 
the prcsp'ii. is to enforce punctual repayment by improving their me.lhods, 
f.f/, by liquidating previous debts, fixing suitable terms of repayment 
and enforcing p.ayment on the due dates. 

(6) .and (r) Only by the extension of genuine co-operative sojicties 
can the burden of debt be lightened. 

No special measures would, in my opinion, be of any great use. 
Through the societies people have to be taught to help themselves and 
reform themselves; extraneous remedies arc mere palliatives and I 
would not, therefore, advocate their adoption. 

Question* 7.— Fimgmentatiox of Holdiitgs.— (o) Consolidation of 
holdings through village co-operation seems to be the only feasible 
method of tackling the evil resulting from tho excessive subdivision 
of holdings. In this Province there is no keen desire so far among the 

Jfai Bahadur Durga Pro^ffrf. 
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cultivators ihcmselves for a readjustment of their holdings to make them 
more compactj but if things arc properly explained and a regular cam- 
paign sUirled, it is probable that a dcuire will spring up. In order to 
popularise consolidation, the best method, in my opinion, would bo to 
.persuade the members of a co-oporativo society to undertake joint 
farming for a few years and then to decide about consolidation en the 
.results of joint farming; that is to say, we have first to demonstrate to 
the cultivators the benefits from consolidation before we can hope to 
create a desire for it. 

(fr) The obstacles in the way of consolidation are : — 

(1) Existence of numerous landlords in a village 

(2) Hostility of landlords. 

(3) Conservatism of cultivators. 

(4) Existence of different elabs.es of land in the village 

(6) Legal diflicultics. 

Numbers (1), (2) and (5) can bo met by legislation. Number (3) 
which facciiis the most inburmountablc of all obstacles can 
only be worn off by the pressure of a co-operative fociely. 
A society has power to expel a member svho does not con 
form to its resolution. For No. 4, joint farming, as sug 
gested above, would l)o a good solution, 

(c) 1 do not consider any legislation to bo called for. 

(^nnsrroN 17,— AnxiicnmunAr, Industries.— ( a) Generally speaking,/' 
cultivators are umpln,>cd for eight months in the year, Tlio off-season 
^falls iu the hot weather fioin April to June, (this is the time when 
marriages are gcncially celebrated among the Hindus). No legular 
subsidiary industries are conducted by the cultivators but thc,v do em- 
ploy their spare niomenls in lopc making, basket making and in mnnu- 
Laeturing gh{. 

(b) As T have alicady said, the estaldishmcnt of suitable subsidiary 
industries is ab necessary in the interests of the agricultural cccnomy 
, of tho village us the introduction of agricultural reforms. The adoption 

of subsidiary industries can onlj be popidariscd by regular piopaganda, 
organisation and grant of financial help, and it should be the woik of 
the Industiieb Depart rn'ent to examine the conditions of each village 
and to suggest suitable bubsidiary industries. Arrangements fur the 
supply of imidomcnts and raw materials, and the marketing of finished 
products, can be undertaken by the Co-operative Department by means 
of societies and iiuions but Government subsidy will bo necessary. The 
cultivators will be quite willing to take to subsidiary induBt"JOS pro- 
vided tboy arc shown tho w.ay to make them profitable. I enii think 
of two industries which would be of larger application and which will 
suit the general population. These are, (1) tho milk industry and (2) 
spinning .and weaving. Wlso, knitting and lace making would be very 
suitable for the women. Tiio milk industry, if properly organised, can 
be made very profitable to cultivators. As regards spinning and weav- 
ing, thoir wide-spread introduction will bo easier than that of a’l-V 
other indiistrj^ If a cnltiv.ator devotes tho slack season to weaving the 
coarse cloth needed for his family it will provide enough economic occu- 
pation ; the rharko is as old as India. 

(c) Poultry rearing would not genernll.v be acceptable to Hindus. 
In regard to the cbtablishmcnt of the other industries mentinned in 
this question, the only obstacle I can think of is lack of organibaiion. 
Lac cultivation would be very profitable in OLota Nagpur. Ilasket 
making is capable of much improvement. 
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((2) Yes, in particular, in the case of oil pressing, sugar inakLig, rice 
hulling and utilising of rice strav for paper. There is a greai. demand 
among the cultivators for small rice hulling machines which can be easily 
operated in the villages. 

(e) Introduction of the larger industrial concerns in rural areas might 
paralyse the agricultural economy of the village and ili should, in my 
opinion, be avoided unless the whole village is to be converted into an 
industrial town. 

(/) Yes, this is urgently called for. 

(A) The formation of unions and establishment of union boards under 
the &har and Orissa Village Administration Act of 1803 is likely to 
stimulate the people into taking a real interest in the improvement of 
their sanitary and hygienic conditions At present the Act is being 
applied vciy cautiously but an extension of the Act will conduce more 
than anything else to create interest among the people in their own 
local problems 

Question 20.— Makketino. — (a) I consider the existing marketing 
facilities to be quite unsatisfactory. The bulk of the agricultural pro- 
'duce is at present marketed through a host of middlemen. 1 do not 
object so much to the middlemen; they are to some extent a necessary 
evil; but there aio too many of them and the majority of them are not 
•honest in their dealings. Establishment of co-operative sale societies 
and open markets would minimise the existing evils. India is fast be- 
coming a country oi dalals. big merchants work through the dalah 
-who have no hesitation in adding to their legitimate income by cheating 
the cultivators. In the absence of any authoritative information re- 
garding market rates the cultivators are entirely in the hands of these 
Idalah. 

(d) Yes, this seems to me to be absolutely necessary. 

Question 22.— Co-opeiiation.— <a)_ Government should shoidder the 
entire cost of repistration and audit and grant adequate subsidies to 
non-olEcial agencies to undertake (a) propaganda,^ (&) training of staffs, 
jind (c) education of members in co-operative principles. Ecgistcation 
and audit are statutory duties and I do not see why their entiiC cost 
.should not bo borne by Government. At present. Government pays 
the entire cost of the superior staff entertained to carry on the work of 
registration but partially meets the cost of audit: Audit charges in this 
Piovinco amount at present to one-nnd-a-half lakhs of rupees, while 
-the Government contribution is only Bs. 61.000, the balance^ being 
made up by the co-operative societies themselves. If the societies are 
f-ecd from the levy of audit fees, they will be in a better position to 
divclop and to heal theiV institutions. 

The Lyall Committee of 1921 recommended the employment of one 
Assistant Begistrar for 1,000 societies, but experience has shown that 
it is impossible for one Assistant Begistrar to properly control the 
working of so many societies The standard should be one officer for 
£00 societies. It is a mistake to leave the fate of a society entirely 
in the hands of the Central Bank. Central Banks have no doubt been 
a great success as financing agencies but they have their limitations 
as agencies for the betterment of the sociefaes. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary, at any rate in the existing state of affairs, to augment the Govern- 
ment stafi so that the working of the societies may be brought under the 
-closer watch of a separate agency. 

The Government staff should, in my opinion, consist of (1) a Begistrar, 
(2) five Deputy Begistrars, one for each divimon, (3) Assistant Beghtrars 
<n the scale of one for 500 societies, and (4) a Chief Auditor. As^regards 

Hai Bahadur Dttrga. Prasad. 
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'Subsidies towards propaganda and training, my idea is tliat Govern- 
ment^ should meet the entire cost of tho 'maintenance of a school for 
"training the staff and grant subsidies to enable the Bihar and Orissa Co- 
•operative Bederation to entertain, in eollaboration with the Central 
Banks, a staff of itinerant lecturers to go round the societies and unions 
for the training of members. 

The Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation, which is a federation 
of the Central Banks and societies in this Province, is the only non- 
official agency which is interested in the development of the movement. 
It is divided into two branches — (1) audit and (2) development. It 
'levies fees on all societies under both these beads and receives certain 
subsidies from Government. It has opened training classes at Sabour 
where the subordinate staff is trained. It is handicapped for want of 
adequate funds. 

If, as I have suggested above,^ the entire audit cost is borne by Gov- 
ernment, the federation will be in a better position to devote itself to 
the work of development. It has got five dh’isional federation boards, 
•one for each division, which are merely advisory bodies. The federa- 
tion would do well to institute, in conjunction with the Central Bank, a 
-development committee for the propagation of co-opci-ation and tUl sub- 
jects of rural reform for the area of opci'ations of tho bank. I consider 
the formation of development committees of the greatest importance 
for the proper development of the movement. It should be made in- 
cumbent on other non-official agencies such as district boards to render 
■all possible help, including hnancial, to tho development committees. 

(&) (i) The main needs for the development of credit societies are 
'(1) education in management and in co-operative principles, (2) ade- 
• quote fimincing, including the provision of long-term credit for the 
redemption of old debts and land improvements and (9) reduction in 
the rate of interest. 

For (1), good teachers and closer touch with the higher officers of 
the department are needed. As regards (2), under existing conditions 
when old debts arc being only partially redeemed by societies, only forty 
per cent of the loans taken by societies arc for payment of old debts, 
But if we start with complete redemption of old debts, the percentage 
will v'cry much increase. Tho Central Banks cannot afford to grant so 
jnuch long credit under their existing finances, two-thirds of which 
consist of deposits held for varying periods from one to three years. 
'The only solution which strikes me is that Government should come to 
iheir aid bj' either (1) providing long-term loans to the Provincial Bank 
or (2) guaranteeing debentures issued bs' Provincial Banks. Govern- 
ment grants considerable financial assistance to district boards and 
‘ municipalities and I do not think it is too much to expect Government 
to render similar financial assistance to the co-opei’ativo movement 
which aims, as much, as local bodies, at the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the masses. If co-operation can be turned into a method of 
rural reform, Government should not hesitate to spend on it freely. 
In regard to (3), reduction in tho rate of interest, I have already said 
that this reform is urgently called for. As a matter of fact, the village 
moneylenders have reduced their rates of interest to somewhat below 
the society rale, a fact which is hampering the gi'owth of membership 
of societies. 

(ii) Oo-operative stores for the purchase ot domestic requirements 
have had a chequered career in this Province. Their position was 
examined only in 1023 and it was found that, with the exception of those 
started for catering .for the wonts of a definite and assured elienthlc 
such as those et Pusa, Kankc and Patna Secretariat, they have gen- 
erally met Xvith failure and loss. Befcrcnce is invited to Government 
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Kesolution No. 533-D., dated the 16th Fcbiuory 102G (Vide Ajipcndixy- 
dealing with the general position of purchaw societies and embody- 
ing directions foi the policy to br followed in the future. There is 
m necessity for the cslablishtnont of rural co-opeiative stores no it 
srems diillcult tc undersoil the village hanin. As regards stores foi 
’.uger towns, they will bo useful but they should not be allowed to- 
run on boriowcd rapital (including deposits from non-members). 

Stoics for the {•UKhnsc of agriciiltuial icquircinents such as manures, 
seeds, implements me the stoics which aic absolutely necessary in the 
Intel ests of agriculturists. In older to help the cultivator it is not only 
neccss.ti} to suppl.s him watli cheaper moiic> but it is equally nccessaiy 
to suiply him with agiicultuinl requisites of good quality. In my 
opinicii, this need can be best met by tbe Central Bank starting one ~>r 
more societies as mas be lequired in its ,11 ca. But buildings will be 
needid for these stores which the Centinl Banks cannot affoid, all by 
themtcUcs, to siipph Libcial Gcvcinment aid is jcqiiircd ro ■•leate 
such societies for the Pi ounce. With iGovcrnmcnt aid seven Central 
Banks ire cniploxing siicci.il clciks and building godowns JFoi super- 
vising the supply of ni.inui cs and seeds It would not be a bad idea to- 
nssigii the work of tunning these stores to the development commilteos, 
the fcrnuition of which has been icconinicndcd above 

(iii) Sonrru.s tunMin ion ran sau; or pkoduci; ok btook.— Wp have 
not yut organised iiiirc sale soeiotics for the sale of agiicultural pro- 
duce. Although sale societies me the most important thoy me very 
ditUcutt to manage. In conjunction with tho primary societies, sale 
of agricultural produce was undertaken in certain areas hut owing 
to tho smallness of operations the vcntuic did not prove much of n« 
success. There arc. how over, no rensons to doubt the success of largo 
sale snions which would pool the agricultural produce of the members 
of soiiotics in a defined men. In the existing stato of ollnirs such 
societies will require considerable spoon feeding from Goveinmont. 

Tlie gicatcst diHiculty in tho running of solo socictios is prevention of 
wastage and leakage. Good buildings and good staff arc, therefore, 
lequired Thoic is a gicat demand for tho establishment of such socic- 
(ics ijid it is in pontcmplntion to organise them in auitablc areas. The 
co-operative movement should aim at a complete bale and supply organi- a 
sntioj on a national scale and altliough under existing conditions 

the dm is diflicult of attainment in the near future, the task of tho 
wholesale marketing of produce must be seized at once and worked 
up t) over a period of years. Tlicrc is considerable loss to tho cul- 
tivators in the existing state of ailairs .when the merchants’ agents 
go about scouring tbe country to o-vploit 'tho cnltivators. The tempta- 
tior of getting advances even before tbe crops have been haiicsted 
1 roves too much for tho cnltimtors who generally agree to sell their 
produce at rates most unfavourable to them. Tliis can only_bo stopped 
by the oigaiii*- itiou, on a cn-operathe basis, of sale unions, I am 
opposed to primary' societies being impressed into service for under- 
taking sale work as not only miiltiplicatioii of work for a credit 
so-icly is undesirable but it is beyond tho capacity of a primary society 
to successfully carry on trading on its own. For tho present 1 think 
tho sale societies should confine their activities to the sale ^ of a few 
particular commodities such as rice, potatoes and turmeric instead of 
undertaking the sale of agricultural produce in general. 

(iv) We have not got societies earmarked for effooting improvements 
tint priraaiy societies are undertaking various kinds of land improve- 
ment work b.v giving out loans at cheaper rates of interest fof wells,. 

Hat Bnliadvr Durga Prasad, 
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Guilds and smaller irrigation projects. This is a line in which con- 
siderable success can bo achieved prorided enough funds are available 
at cheaper rates of interest. It shonld bo the function of the credit 
- society to finance all local schemes of improvement and it should not 
bo necessary in a village where there is a credit society to start another 
society Jor effecting land improvements.^ Of corirsc,^ if any big irri- 
gation project is to bo taken up affecting several villages a special 
society may bo formed. 

(v) SooiETiKS roTiMnn roa thh AoonEGrTioi; or rBAcurjCTED noLiDiNOS. 
—Yidn answer to Question 7. 

(vi) No such society exists in the Province. A power pump irri- 
gation society was laimchcd at Siris m Gnj'a district but for various 
reasons it could not bo mado to function and ultimately it was inade 
over ))v Government to the Agricultural Departmeni. I think it is 
"beyond the capacity of the Co-operative Department to deal success- 
fully with such societies. All such ventures should be initiated, 
controlled and directed by the technical departments concerned, the 
Co-operative Department only helping in the formation of societies. 

(vii) Societies ron joikt rAKMiKG. — think the establishment of rach 
societies should be encouraged as much as possible. No doubt it is 
a veiy' difficult task to bring the cultivators to agree to joint farming 
but a few successful cases will open the eyes of the cultivators to the 
-advantages of joint farming. Wo have pot yet seriously imdcrtakon 
it in this Province but I am veiY much in favour of it and from the 
talks that I have had with some cultivators I am very hopeful. I think 

^that by joint farming alone the produce will bo increased by twenty- 
fire per cent. 

(viii) There are no such societies in this Province. In my opinion 
it should ho the duty of tho Veterinary Department to start such 
societies with our help. 

(ix) In this lino wo have broken new ground by starting societies 
•devoted purely to tho work of village wolfare'^in Khunti sub-division 
in tlie Eanchi district. Their object is to carry out village reforms 
’Ey joint action. The first society of tho kind was started at Poloul 
village and fourteen more societies have now been started. It is very 
interesting work and if it proves a succcs.s, as it should, it will 
popularise the idea that the villagers have only to oi’ganisc them- 
selves for their rural needs. 

A scheme for the formation of a milk supply union on tho lines of 
the union in Calcutta is in contemplation. The establishment of 
■sooictics amongst milkmen, with milk unions, would conduco not only 
to the improvement of cattle but would also solve the question of the 
supply of unadulterated milk. I think there is great scope for the 
establishment of such societies and unions in this Province. 

(c) Yes. The Bihar and Orissa Minor Inigation Works Act, 1922, 
has already countenanced such legislation. 

(d) Credit societies, on the whole, have been successful in achieving 
what I may call tho lower plane of their function. Judged from tho 
^point of view^of supplying cheapei* money to meet the needs of tho 
•cultivators, credit societies are acknowledged to be very useful. There 
are deficiencies in their working but these were bound to arise in the 
'Tvake of tlie expansion of the movement and will be mended and 
I'cniovcd. They have eminently succeeded in bringing tho mdhajans to 
their senses. In no village where n society exists can a mahajan now 
■charge an exorbitant rate of interest nor con he afford to be so rapaci- 
'Oiis and dishonest ns he used to be. The viahajav's rates of interest 
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have been brought down in a good many places to almost the level of 
the society rates. In some places ihe rates are even lower. Along with 
the material gain there are the beginnings ol a moral gain noticeable 
where the society has been in existence for some time. It is now the 
prevailing idea that the society membcis can, by presenting a united 
front, help thomsolres against a common enemy. I have found this 
a great source of strength among tho members and one which they 
value more than any other advantage aiising from tho existence of the 
society. But a good deal lomains to be done and no one, unless he 
is in the thick of the movement, can realise tho stupendous character 
of tho task. 

Questiox 23.— Genchai Edtjcatiox.— (a) If, as already suggested, 
agricultural schools are established, gener.al cduc.ition may bo left to 
run its own course. Of course a certain amount of agricultural bias 
should ho imparted in all rural education. 

J?ai Bahadur Durga Prasad. 
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APPENDIX. 

<5ovr.nsMEST Ecsolution No. 633-D, Minibtjiv or Education, (Aokicdl- 
TOBi:), DATCD Patna, thc 16th Febbuahy 1926. 

' Owing to the failure of several co-operative '* stores ” and the 
i]nsatisfacloi7 reports received on the working of others, the Eegistrar 
of Co-operative Societies was asked to make a special inquiry into the 
<^aiisoB ‘of these failures and submit a report to Government. His 
report shows that, while a few urban stores working under special 
-conditions, to which reference will bo made below, havo proved succcss- 
iul, with one or two exceptions, all the others ore in difficulties or 
havo actually collapsed. His conclusions are that stores for thc supply 
of necessaries of life in urban areas are not likely to succeed in this 
Province at present, but that similar societies constituted in isolated 
places, where thc oi dinary system of distribution is not available, may 
do well. He is anxious to encourage organisations for the sale of 
agricultural produce and eventually to develop the supply of some of 
the prima^' necessities to societies in rural areas, and believes that 
with certain safeguards they will still prove a success, as they have 
done in other countries. He is also in favour of encouraging the 
development of societies for the supply of raw materials to groups of 
artisans working in their oum homes. 

S. These societies for purchase, production and sale may be grouped 
under three heads, so far as Bihar and Orissa is concerned. There 
are urban societies for the supply of goods to consumers, agHcultural 
sale and supply societies and industrial sale and supply societies. 
The first named may bo called true co-operative stores of the typo 
which has proved so highly successful in the United Kingdom and 
other countries. Exijcricnco shows that there is very little room for 
them in orJinarjr circumstances in this Provnncc. Any attempt 
to organise societies of this typo is greatly handicapped by lack 
of business laiowlcdgc and experience among the officials who 
have to supervise them, the paid staff and the members themselves, 
and by lack of leisure or desire to help among those who might 
supervise them. Thc result is that absurd mistakes have been made 
under amateur management, and much money has been lost by un- 
businesslike methods, lack of supervision and oven dishonesty. For 
thc actual necessaries of life, it is doubtful whether in the larger towns 
there is very much scope for these societies at all. At any rate, they 
cannot succeed unless their organisers will give up more time to 
supervision and until a better trained staff is available. If further 
experiments arc to bo made, they will have to bo conducted on a small 
scale and with limited capital. In the beginning, societies were 
established with a small paid up capital and vrorc allowed to enjoy 
large credits from central societio.s. As the liability of tho members 
of the stores was limited, there was no security for these advances, 
and the ease with which funds were procurable led tho directors of 
tho stores into speculation and oven w'orso. If this Ijiio of society 
is to develop on sound linos, tho supply of outside capital must be 
very strictly limiiod and tho merabere must work mainly with their own 
capital, whether in tho shape of shares or deposits. Tho only excep- 
tions to thc general record of failure are tho stores at the Fusa 
Ecscarch Institute and tho Kanko Jifcntal Hospital, and thc Secretariat 
stores in tho Now Capital. Those stores owe their success partly to 
tho fact that in many lines they hnd^ not to meet competition from 
tho private distributor owing to their isolated situation and tho 
newness of the settlements, and partly to good management. They, 
in fact, filled a real want and the members thought it worth while to 
take the trouble to look after them. In all the circumstances, 
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Government would bo inclined to leave thcRc storcti to the gradual 
procciB of evolution, wore it not that thcie ib a danger that the 
funds of (Vti»ntl Ittinlvn, organised ttrimarily for the Bcrvico of ngricul- 
tnrol Bociolies whoBC rlinro capital and reserve have hern provided by 
the members of llioso (.oeieticB, may bo diBsipated by imprudent 
advances to urban Btorcs For this leason, and brenune Boeiclics of 
this Ij pe are likely to doveloj* better if tliej find capital not too easy 
to obtain, (trivernmenl tonsiuer that, except with the (peeial orders 
of the IlegiBirnr, co-otienitivo stores phoiild not bo nllovtcd to borrow 
or seek dcpasiiB fiom non-meinberf TIiuh, Ihev will as a rnlo bo 
limited to their own aliaro capital and doposifs from membem, ns in 
the case of nnnielerinl ofllcem* Boeieties. If permusion i# given to 
boirovv from outside, either in the iihnpe of deposits, loans or cash 
credits, tlien no 'oeiety hlinlt be allowed to borrow fiom this sourco 
more than the amount of its paid-up share capita) or llie reserve or 
uncalled linlulit} of Iho memhern on tlioir rhnres, if this is greater, 
while in no cn'c shall the nntxidc borrowings exceed twice the paid-up 
capital, and jmh debts f.hall have priority over depoFifs received 
from membera 

The pesilioit of rgiiciittnr.il wiln anil supply rocietira, i.r,, 
societies foi the sale of ngricullurnl iirodiico of their tnemhers or tho 
supply of articles to pcrsonH living in rural areas, is diflerent. In other 
countries aorieties for the rale of country produce have proved 
DucceFifnl. espeiinlly m those cases where gram is exported in large 
cpianlities They have enabled farmers to reserve to lliem^elvcs Home 
of the jirofils which the inicidloinan binnerlv look and nt the some time 
to obtain n belter iiriee for their produce by inrefnl crradiiig. Another 
sphere m which ro<>”tU‘s of this tvpe hnvo been p.nrlifularly sncce'sful 
is in the dispos,vl of dairy produce Ag.sm, great advnnl'iees have 
been derived in tiie purcltft»e of manures and fertiliseiti which are 
pnrlinihrly liable to adulterntion. In Ilihnr ni.d Ori®''i the nllempts 
to organise societies of thli. type have all failed Hero nrain, the 
f-ubir<> are due to much the «inie cau''*s ns those of the nrbsii store®, 
but the tni«maiint'oment has been wor*e and the speculation oven more 
ill-judged. Roficties formed nmtnly with the idea of ohinining better 
pric’cs for tho ngritullnral produce ol mcmliers and supphing them 
with the necessaries of life havo been rnined by reckless attempts to 
deal in articles regarding which the directors ond the rtafi had no 
knowledge or by the purrhn«o of unsuitable nrliclca for ralo to the 
roombera. 

A One method fallowed was to make advances to members ol 
neeiciilfiirel sornib's to the extent of eighty per tent of the^value of 
their produce in order to enable them to bold it tip to obtain belter 
prices, but even tbis rclntlvclv simple operation has fnileil owing to 
Isek of oig'uisstien ond hiisine'-s ahility, Ollier clilTicnUip which 
have to be fared nre the Bire of the area to be served, the iUltcracv 
of the culfiv'ating classes and their inability to gra»p tlie object of the 
Borietips, with the result that they fee no ren'nn W'hv thov should bo 
lov'al to them The rocieHes for tlie «ale of prochiee in other countries- 
which have provocl so suree®jf>il consist of groups of educated farmers 
who conecionslv established them order to obtain benefits, which 
thev roiild easilv visiinlise, A similar society in ^ tin’s eonntTv is 
organised by w’elbmrsning nmnienrs who are not enllhntoi'S and have 
no VniBine»s knowTedge or nlj’l’tv. It is impo'ed from abo’T .snd not 
bnlU up from benentli and the members have the vacnesl blet^of 
what it nil means Tliev nre indnred to join in the venture bv glowing 
promises nncl nre nntiirnllv ihdicmanl at being esHed nnen to pnv un 
their shire in the event of fnib’r". all the more beee.we they have 
nothing to do with either the organisation or tho management. 

Jtai Titthndur Durpra Vrarad 
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5. The same rcinai'kR apply to attciiiiits to supply Ihe agricultura' 
population with tho oi'dinary necessities of life. In special circum 
stances, such as the tlisorpanisation of the ordinary channels of trade 
dining the gr 3 . 1 t War, salt, keiosonc oil, clolh and other articles have 
been sXipplied to cultivators in other Provinces, with a fair amount of 
success, but here again, amateur management and the size of the 
area to Jm served created the same diilicultics. It is quite impossible 
at this stage to organise stoics in each village, and a central organi-. 
sation to serve a large area like a sub-division, which would tax the 
capacity of the most oxpciienced business man. is obviously certain 
to break dow'n if managed l\\ untrained oflicials, ]nw,\ ors and zamindars 
Further, it is very doubtful whether in 01 dinary circumstances the 
savings to be cifected in either pnrehasc or sale aie so gicat as to make 
the risk worth w'liilo. Members of eicdit societies nic now able to 
bojjo'w money for all reasonable piu-poses at relatively low’ rates of 
w]^cat, and this should enable them to hold up their produce until 
the maiket is fuiouiable, while the posMbiJity of obtaining cash when 
required helps them to piircliaso the necessities of Jife on fairlj favour- 
able tetras. Subject to what is said in the eoiicUiding paragraph, 
therefore, Government consider that no more societies for the sale of 
■ordinary countrj* produce or the supply of necessities of life in rurai 
areas should be registered at present. 

C. There is, however, a sphere in which these sui-iclics liavc an 
essential part to play, simply beenuso there is no other existing 
organisation and no such oiganisation is likely to come into existence, 
except very slowly, wliile oven then it may be nnsaHsfactory, as it 
has been in other countries. Tho Agricultural Department is now 
reconiinonding and providing improved seed or seed of new eiops, 
manures, especially arlifioial fertilisers, improved agricultural imple- 
ments and similar ni tides or commodities. Agricultural sale and supply 
societies arc really required in order to organise the supply 
of those articles, which members of sociolics othci'wiso could not get 
and of which possibly’ at presont they do not realise tho need. The 
co-operative organisation is, in fact, absolutoljr essential to tho Agri- 
cnllural Department, if it is to dissominalc its discoveries and im- 
provements on a large scale. A further slop will be to buy up im- 
proved crops from tho cultivators oithor for the purpose of seed stores 
or in order to provide a market for si now crop until a general demand ‘ 
springs up for it, or to ^ain tho advantage which sale in bulk of a 
better type of produce will bring. Not only should such societies of 
this type bo oncournged, but it is tho duty of Ihc Ropsltar and tho 
Director of Agriculture to take the initiative in organising them and 
to uso them to tho greatest possible extent. D> thi.s rase, provided 
that no crcd’l is allowed, a largo paid-up capital is not necessary, and 
in fact in other countries societies of this typo scorn usually to operate 
w’ith a very small paid-up capital and w’ith borrowed funds. As 
members of rural societies can always obtain advances from their 
credit Bociotios for this puriioso, there is no need to supply seed and 
manures on credit and, provided that no credit is given in .any circum- 
stances whatever, tho working of these societies should ho quite simple 
and wilhin the capacity of amateurs. It is desirable, therefore, that 
a pioper trained staff should bo provided as soon as possible and it 
will be for tho Registrar of Co-operative Societies and tho Dircclot 
of Agrionlfcuro to arrange for this in consultation. 

7, Industrial sale and supply soeictics fall rouglilv into two p^OUp’s, 
weavers’ stores and artisan supply societies. -Weavers' stores in 
Bihar and Orissa have definitely proved a failure, and tho Registrar 
agrees that no further societies of this typo should be -registered ot, 

9 
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present. The failiiio is due pnitlj to the causes mentioned above and iir 
particular to amateur management, but partly also to the conscr' 
vatism and dislojalty of the weavers themselves. Some organisation, 
for the supplj’ of flj -shuttles, dobbies, dj’es, lino 3 'arns. etc., is required 
by the Director of Industries in those districts in which he is engaged 
in demonstiation work, but it seems better for the present that the* 
Industries Department should establish stores of its own, with advisor}’ 
committees of wcnvois whore possible, in the hope that in time the 
weavers will begin to realise the situation better, when stores may 
eventually bo established on a co-operative basis. 

8. Other industrial socictes of this type have proved moio success- 
ful, chiefly beqausc their working is moie simple and it is possible 
to maintain a close codtrol over the members who live in a confined 
area. Some of the host of these societies are those among the workers 
in bcll-motal. In tlicso cases the society supplies the raw inate^,>L 
and stores all finished articles prior to sale, keeping both under lock'' 
and key in its onn warehouse. Societies of this type are of real 
benefit to the village aitisan, who up till now has been practically a 
slave to his dealer. The only danger is one of those which has brought 
about the ruin of weavers* stores and that is over-production. Hitherto, 
the dealer took care that supply did not out-run demand, and if 
the market was bad the artisan got no employment and had to live 
as best ho could. Tlic danger now is that so long as ho can obtain 
raw materials ho will continue to fake them and to turn out finished 
articles regardless of whether they can bo sold or not. Provided that 
the societies guard against this danger, they seem to he doing real 
good to the artisan. 

9. In laying down these instructions, Government do not wish to 
preclude further experiments being made in various directions, but 
If such experiments are made, they should ho undertaken very 
cautiously and only in places whore the closest supervision from the 
department is possible. The Registrar has already been instructed 
not to organise any society for the utilisation of machinery or for 
irrigation purposes except with the approval of the Development Board, 
and Government consider it desirable that any further schemes for the 
establishment of the types of society now barred should also he dis- 
cussed by this Board before they are brought into being. 

Oral Evidence. 

00,034. The Chairman ; Eai Bahadur Durga Prasad, you aro^Eegis- 
trar of Co-operative Soeieties in the Province of Bihar and Orissa?— • 
Tes. 

00,036. Would you give us, briefly, nn account of your training in co- 
operative methods?— I have been Registrar now for the last sixteen 
months. I also ofiiciated in 1024 for about eight months. 

00,030. Before that you were notin the department? — 1 was not in 
the department at all. 

00,037. Apart from those two periods, have you had any mtimate 
acquaintance with co-operative matters 7-^Yes, I had some inrimato 
acquaintance with the subject ns Sub-Divisional Ofiicer and District 
Officer. 

63.038. Have you had the advantage of seeing co-operation in any 
other Province ?— Ho. 

66.039. Have you had sufficient time, as yet, to form ^any firm 
opinion as to the soundness or Hio reverse of the co-operative move- 
ment in Bihar and Orissa ? — I think so. 

I?af Bahadur Durga Prata'd. 
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66.040. You do tLink that you have liad an oijportunity to form a 
view?-Yc8. 

66.041. To what conclusion have you como^ — My conclusion is thoc 
it is financially' quite sound. 

66,04S. Is it sound in other directions 7 — ^No, I do not think it is ns 
yer sound in other directions. • 

66.043. Would you tell the Commission, quite frankly, your views 
on any important points in that respect 7 — mean to say that our co- 
operative societies are not genuinely co-operative yet. 

66.044. In what respects 7 — ^I mean, in the higher principles of co- 
operation. 

66.045. Would you agree that the vigour of the primary society is the 
foundation upon which the whole co-operative structure must be built f 
— I entirely agree. 

66.016. Would you agree that if the primary societies arc to be, in 
fact, co-operative societies and arc to have their maximum beneficial 
effect upon the rural population, ic is necessary that the members of 
primary societies should understand the principles of co-operation 7 — 
Yes. 

66.017. Is it your view that members of primary societies in Bihar 
and Orissa, as a whole, have been educated in the. principles of co-opera- 
tion 7 — ^No, I do not ihinic Ihat they have been properly educated. 

66.048. Are you satisfied with the management of primary societies 7 
Do the societies work well 7 — ^No, I am not satisfied with the manage- 
moni of the societies by the managing committees. 

66.049. Are the members of primary societies who arc membcis of 
tho managing committees taking any interest in, or any part in, the 
management of the primary societies?— No. 

66,030. Do they attend tho annual general meeting 7— Yes, they do. 

66.051. In the matter of loans by the credit societies, arc tho quali- 
fications of the applicant for a loan examined by tho committee of 
management of tho primary society 7— They arc examined at tho annual 
general meeting by tho committee of management. 

66.052. Arc the qualifications ovamined before, or aflcr, tbo .o.>ii 
has boon granted? — ^Before tho loan is granted. 

66.053. Docs that moan that the intending borrower has nlway's to 
wait until there has been an annual general meeting before ho can 
got a loan?— What wc do is this; At the annual general meeting ue 
assess his credit and in the year we allow him loans accordingly. 

00,054. Ilfr. Oalveri : Who are ' wo ’ 7—1 mean the committee of 
management. 

66,053. y/ic Chairman'. Would you tell us, in a concrete form, how 
this scheme works. Your individual member of the primary society 
goes to the committee of management and says that ho wants to borrow 
BO much. Let us say that that ocome a week after the annual general 
meeting Then what happens 7— Then tho committee sends the loan 
application to tho Oenlra] Bank and tho Oentral Bank grants it sti night 
away. 

06.056. And the position is reviewed nl the next annual gencrat 
meeting of the primary society 7— Yes. 

66.057. Where is made tho detailed examination of tho applicant’s 
Buitahility for this particular loan? Is it examined by the primary 
society of by some ofllcer representing tho Central Bank?— It is 
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4>.\amincd, as I said, > 11 . the annual general meeting The question as 
to how much loan he ougnt to get m the particular year Is evamined 
nt the annual general meeting and within the limit fixed he gets his 
loan from the Central Bank. 

6<J,03S What pcricl of time elapses, as a general rule, bctncin the 
application for a loan and the granting of the loan t — ^About two weeks. 

G6,050. The Central Banks appeal, from the information at the dis- 
posal of the Commission, to have come to occupy a very impertant 
plate in the stiueturc of co-operation in the Province. Are you satisfied 
with the division of icsponsibility in money matters between the Cen- 
tral Bank and the primary society? — Yes, on the whole I think it is 
quite satisfactory. 

60.060. Have any primary societies any reserves? — ^Yea, they have 
got plenty of reserves. 

66.061. Individual primaiy socielies? — ^Yes. 

66,062 MTicro arc these reserves held? — Fifty per cent of it is 
deposited in Ihe Central Bank. 

06.063. You have 6,608 societies with 177,136 members with, a working 
capital of Ba 1,62,64,536, is that right ? — Yes, those arc the figures for 
the year 1926-26. 

06.064. Out of that working capital the share capital of the agri- 
cultural societies was Bs. 7,35,692, the reserve funds Bs. 16, 99, '316 and 
the deposits of members Bs 3,36, 61<i ? — ^Yes. 

60.065. So that the total capital provided by your members was 
under twenty-eight lakhs of rupees or only about seventeen per cent of 
the working capital, i,^ that so ?— Yes. 

66,006 Non-mcinbcrs’ deposits represent about two lakhs of rupees t 
— Yes. 

66,007. So that, in the main, yonr Central Banks are dependent for 
funds upon sources outside the co-operativa moyement ?— Yes. 

66,068 Your Central Banks, numbering fifty-eight, have a working 
capital of approximately onc-and-threc-quarter orotes ?-^Ycb. 

66,069. Can they attract further fimds whenever they can usefully 
employ those funds?— Yes. 

66,070 They have no dilliculty in attracting money from the puhlio? 
— I^one whatever. 

66.071. ' Has there been any propaganda by the department in order' 
to point out to the investing public the attraction of investment in the 
Central Banks? — ^Thero has been no propaganda for that. 

60.072. What seclson of the public has provided the greater part 
of these funds in the Central Banks ? — Government officers nave got the 
largest amount of deposits. 

60.073. Officers both on the active and retired lists?— Yes. 

06.074. What rate of interest are they receiving?- We used to pay^ 

eight per cent before, and <hat was the maximum rate; but seven per' 
cent is now 'the maximum rate. . * 

66,076. You say that there is no difficulty in attracting new money 
at seven per cent. Have you tried to attract new money at six-and-a- 
half per confrl — Our deposit rates vary from six to seven per cent. ' 

66,076 I_am '■nlv concerned to ascertain whether you have tested 
the possibility of getting your money a little cheaper?— We can get any 
amount of money at six per cent. 

'Hat liahadtir Durga Prasad. ^ ’ 
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66.077. Are you still borrowing ot BevenT— TVo are now bringing it 
, , down to six per cent. 

66.078. Is there any hope of boriowing below six per cent. 7*— Not at 
present. 

66.079. 'You agreed, a moment ago, to the statement that seventeen 
< per cent approximately, of the working capital of the movement 

comes from members. Do you regard the high percentage of non- 
mcraber capital as n souroc of possible weakness! — ^Yes: I do. 

( 66,080. Could you suggest any means of correcting that disparity? — 

By popularising deposits from members. 

. 66,081. Do cultivating members take any interest in the movement ? — 
Not BO far. 

60,082. lias there been steady propaganda towards that direction ? 
— ^We are canying on sumo nrupagunda 

66.086. What agency have you for carrying on the propaganda? — 
On behalf of tlio Central Banks wc have got the managers and the 
inspecting clerks. 

06. 084. Are you, as Registrar, enlirel.v dependent on ilie Central 
Banks for propaganda ? — ^Yes, also on the Bihar and Orissa Co>opcrativo 
Federation. 

60.085. Have you no subordinates or agents in the districts who 
can place you in dirccl touch with the primary societies? — Yes; we 
have got nine Assistant Registrars who are in charge of the nine circles 
into which the Province is divided. 

6G,0SG. Do they come into direct touch with the primary societies 
or do ihey work through the Central Banks? — They go and inspect tho 
societies. 

66.087. Do not tho Central Banks loom much too largo in tho matter 
of management and surveillance ? — Certainly. 

06.088. I see that the rate of interest charged by primary societies 
to the borrowing members varies more or less in accordance with the 
ave.rngc rnje charged by gowearji in the district; is Ih.at so?— No; our 
rate is uniform. The rate charged by tho societies to tho members is 
almost uniform; it is Rs. 15-10-0 per hundred rupees. 

66.089. In tho ‘'Memorandum of Rural Conditions in Bihar and 
Orissa ”* prep.arcd by officers of Government for this rommission, T sec 
at the botiom of page 18. the following staiement; " The comparatively 
low rale of interest charged on such loans has undoubted! v bad tho 
effect of reducing tho rates of interest charged bv ordlnarv mahnjnm 
in areas where societids exist, so that it is possible 'to take the average 
normal rate of interest in such areas as 24 per cent. The ordmaiw rate 

' charged by socielics is 16? per cent, but where the local rate of in- 
terest is above 26 pi^r cent the societies gencrnllv charge 18? por cent.” 
Is that or was your previous statement, correct ?— *Wo do ehargo 18f 
per cent in certain societies in tho'baclrward ardas. 

66.090. Is this policy, of varving the rate of interest ehnrged hv socie- 

ties to members borrowing, the result of n desire on the n.trt of the 
Central Banks io obtain nsHeh a rate-of inierest as nnssiWo for ibeir 
nionev, or, on the other hand, is it a deliberate peliev desiep''d to 
lessen the risks' of prirv’ding cheap credit to those who ard unfamiliar 
with its use ? — ^Tt is the latter. , . . ' . , 

06,001. Do you think that the time has come to reeens?f1r>r th**! 
policy; or do you recommend that it should continue?— ‘I think tho 
time has come to reconsider tho policy and to reduce the rnie'of in- 
terest 


•Not reptinlod. 
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66.092. What steps are taken, and by 'vrhoin, to ensure that members 
Isorrowing for a particular purpose do, in fact, apply the amount of 
the loan to that purpose 7— That is left to the officers of the Central 
Banks, that is to say, the managers. 

66.093. Do the chairmen and committees of primary societies take 
no part in that work? — ^They do take some part in the work;' they do 
make enquiries, but we have them tested by the managers of the Con* 
iral Banks. 

66.094. What is the constitution of a normal Central Bank in this 
Province f — ^There is o board of directors (generally about twelve to 
fourteen directors) half of whom are drawn from preference share* 
boldcrs, and half from the ordbiary shardiolders, that is to say, ‘the 
primary societies. The ordinary shareholders must be primary socle* 
ties. 

66.095. The ordinary shareholders must be primary societies? Is 
that one of your rules 7 — Tea. 

66.096. Are any steps taken to endeavour to secure an element of 
representation to small cultivators on the boards of directors? — The 
ordinary shareholders are cultivators. 

66.097. That docs not necessarily follow; anybody may be a mem* 
ber of a primary society 7 — So far as the agncultural societies are con* 
corned, the majority of the members are cultivators; there are very few 
landless members. 

66.098. Are you satisfied that the small cultivator has a sufficient 
voice on the board of directors of the Central Bank 7— Yes ; quite snffi* 
•cient. 

66.099. The board members sit as representative shareholders ; there 
is no representation of primary societies as such ; is that so 7— There is 
representation of primary societies as such; they are the ordinary 
shareholders; each society is an ordinary shareholder. 

66.100. All TOUT ordinary shares in the Central Banks are held by 
primary societies as such?— Yes. 

66.101. Are any ordinary shares held bjr individuals 7— ITo. 

66.102. The 83 per cent of your working capital which has been 
supplied from outside the movement is all invested in what form? — 
"With the societies. 

66,103 By the Central Banks 7— Yes. 

66,101 But is it in the form of preference shares 7— Ko ; it is not in 
the form of preference share's. 

66.105 Wiio holds the preference shares? — Individual members of 
-the public. 

66.106 Must they be co-operators 7— There is no hard and fast rule 
in that respect. 

66.107. Could you give us the extent of your ordinary share capital 
aild preference share capital l— I do not think we have got these figures 
^n our annual report 

66.108. Could YOU let us have these figures* later, if you have not 
egot them now 7— Yes. 


• Central Bonks. 

Prerermeo shores 
paid-op. 

Ordinory shores] 
paid-up. 1 

Totol. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

'Fiovinoiol Bonk 

20,000 

(Gnorontee Shores). 

3,20,000 

3,40,000 

'Centml Bonks ond TTnions 
in Bilior. j 

1,83,623 

9,08,874 

10,92,307 

'Central Bonks ond Unions j 
in Orissa. 1 

83,020 

3,03,431 

3,86,451 
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00,109. jl/r, Calvert i What is the amount of each share? — The pre- 
ucrcnco share is twenty-live rupees and the ordinary share ten rupees. 

66.110. The society takes one share, or more? — The number of 
^ares the society takci depends on the amount of loan the society 
takes. 

06.111. The Chairman: Could you give us any idea of the e.vtont of 
your preference share holding ?— No. 

, you give us an indication of the number of persons 

faoldmg preference shares 7 — ^Yes ; there nro 2,674 holders of preference 
shares. 

00,113. Who sits at the head of the Board of Directors ? — A chairman 
is elected. 

66,114. Is he called the ITonorary Manager? — Ho is called the Chair- 
man of the Hoard of Directors. 

00,115. "WIio is directly under him in the chain of responsibility ?— The 
honorarj* secretary. 

00,110. Wlio is at the head of the paid permanent staff in the Central 
Hank? — ^The honorarj* secretary of the Central Bank. 

60,117- Who is the highest official in the bank who receives a salary? 
— ^The manager. 

60.118. Is ho a whole time officer ? — ^Ycs. 

60.119. Mhal do you say about the calibre, and general fitiieiis for 
their posts, of managers of Central Banks? — Some of them nro very 
good, but in the ease of quite a number Iheir calibre is very deficient. 

00,120. They are unfit for the posts which they hold ?— Yes. 

00,121. How about their subordinnt-c staffs?— The subordinate staff 
consists only of inspecting clerks. 

06,122. Wliat do you think about them 7— They are generally suitable 
for the work that they have to do. 

60,130. I do not quite understand the following quotation from page 
8 of your annual report for 1025: " The bank office is often left to bo 
run by low paid bank clerks, the honorary secretary himself not being, 
in most eases, able to devote the necessary amount of time to the super- 
vision of the office *’ ?— Tliat happens in banks whore honorary secre- 
taries neglect their duties. 

06.124. Where is tho manager ?— Ho is mostly out on tour. Ho has 
to bo out inspecting the societies. 

66.125. He docs tour?— Yes. 

06.120. Is ho often away from the bank for more than a day? — 
,Yos. 

06,127. Is he away for a week ?— Not for a wcok at a stretch, but for 
two to three days at a stretch. 

00,128. W'hilo ho is away, tho bank is left in complete charge of what 
•you call a low paid official ?— Yes. 

00,120. Wlio brings pressure to bear on hicmbcrs of primary socie- 
ties when they aro in arrears ?— Tho inspecting dorks. 

60,130. There again you arc dependent entirely on your Central 
‘Banks ?— Yes. 
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60.131. Your primary* BOcicticB, ns it is, take no part in persuBding- 
their members to pay up ?— They do take some part. 

60.132. The responsibility and the real work fall on the Central 
Bank 1— Yes. 

60.133. And when an unpopular action has to bo taken, is it custom- 
ary to depend entirely on the Central Bank ?— Yes. 

68,I3t. As regards the statTs of the Ccntinl Banks, human nature 
being what it is, thcie are always regrettable instances in nil concerns 
of this nature no doubt. But is it your opinion that cases of embezzle- 
ment are more frequent than they should beJ Docs that give eansc 
for nn^iety in your office?— It docs not cause any great anxiety. Of 
course, there have been some bad cnBcs of embezzlement in two or 
three Central Banks. 

06,135 Bill you saj on page 11 of jour report “ A legrettablo 
feature of lh*> year war. the easts of cmherrlcmcnt in the hanks by the 
paid emplojecs ’’ ?— My own idea is that there should be no cmberzlc- 
ment in tins movement, and judged from that point of view, I think 
it is rogrcttidiie. 

60,130 Are there signs that embezzlement is on the incrcaso?— It 
is on the decrease now 

60,137 To that evtent, the poBition is satisfactory ?— Yes. 

_ 00,13*5. To return to the paid staff, are they efficient in the duty of 
stimulating punctual repa.tmcnt and pnjmcnl of interest f— Yes, they 
are efficient, 

60,130. In the same repoit j’on snv "I cannot help observing that 
exfopt in n few cases the poor collection is due to fhe negligence and 
inofficicncy of the paid stafl”. That, T take it, is the collection of 
arrears 7— Yes, it is the collection of arrears. 

00, 1-10 Will yon dermc your own rcsnonsibility i'i»-o-»»> the Central 
Banks?— Mv own responsibility, as I take it, is to guide them and to 
ad\iso them 

00,141. IWmt do you mean by "to guide them" 7— To see that 
they arc carrying on thoir work on proper lines. 

60.112. You told us that there is more than one Central Bank tho 
manager of which, in your judgment, is not n fit person to hold his 
position ?— Yes. 

60.113. What action on your part is appropriate in a matter of this 
sort 7—1 can cancel his license. 

60.144. ITnve you cancelled nnj* licenses 7 — Yes. 

60.145. Do j'ou propose to pur*’ue that policy and to continuo it 
until the managers are satisfactory 7— Yes, and to weed out nil tho 
had managers 

60,140. I think yon have heen sixteen months in tho office 7— Ye.s. 

60, H7. Will \ 0 H tell us how manv lipen'cs of managers yon have 
canccliod during the nixtecn months? — I think nhmit two or three so 
far: we have cancelled tho licenses of a good many inspecting clerks. 

60,148 But of only two or tluec managers ?—Ycs. 

66.110 Do you gather, from yonr observation of the movement, that 
the main interest and eonrern of boards of direr tors is to rlo fhe best 
they ran for their shereholdera, or to do the best fhev esn for the 
primnrv soeteties and for the 'advsneement of co-operative principles 
in the Province 7 — \t present, T find that they are concerned with doing 
tho best they can for tbe shnreboldcrs. 

77ai linhadvr Durga Franad. 
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66,150 And that sitiial ion o.\ibt& in the face of an organisation whicli 
leaves the day-to-day management of the primary society itself very 
much in the hands of the Cenlral Banks? — It is entirely in the hands 
of the Central Banks, except for the supervision exercised by the 
Assistant Begistrars. 

66.151. Is that a satisfactory stale of alfairs? — ^No. 

66.152. Do you think that the movement as a whole is declining in 
efficiency at present, or is it stationary, or is it impioiing? — It is 
stationary. 

60,133. You do not think that there is any evidence of decline at this 
moment 1 — No. 

66,164. Is that ciitirelj in harmony with some parts of your report? 
— ^My remarks in the report refer to two or three banks which are in a 
very bad condition at present, but wo hope to reform them. 

66.155. You say in your report “The societies are taking a downward 
course”. Is that to be taken as applying generally to the movement 
in the Province or to particular societies ? — It applies to particular 
-societies, .1 cannot say that it is general. 

66.156. Do you think that the movement is not likely to be restored 
to health and vigour bj* any other means than that of placing upon 
the primary societies, and upon the members of primary societies, the 
responsibilities which are really theirs ? Is that the line of policy which 
you are proposing to adopt?— Yes. 

66.157. Would you tell us a little about your Co-operative Federation ?- 
‘That is a federation of your Central Banks and societies ?— Yes. 

66.168. That is the central body of the movement ?— Yes. 

66.169. Are its meetings satisfactorily conducted ?— Yes, the meetings 
are satisfactdrily conducted. We have a council of the Federation. 

66.160. And an annual general meeting? — ^Ycs. 

66.161. And then, below that you have meetings of representatives 
from districts? — ^Yes, representatives from districts, in divisional fe- 
deration boards. 

66.162. On the whole, are you satisfied with the meetings and the 
way in which the bodies conduct themselves ? — ^Yes. 

66.163. Is the business carried out in the vernacular in all oases ?— 
No, tile business is carried out in English. 

66.164. In English, at the meetings of the Co-operative Federation ? 
— In the Co-operative Federation, both in English and Hindi. 

66,166. And in the next stage below that? — In the divisional boards 
also it is the same thing; the business is carried out in English and in 
'the vernacular. 

66.166. And in the district?— Wo have no district organisation. 

66.167. How about your guaranteeing unions ? Are you satisfied with 
them ?— Generally speaking, they have proved a failure. 

66.168. Since you have been in your present post, have you called 
upon the guaranteeing unions to fulfil their functions? — ^We are trying 
now to train secretaries of guaranteeing unions. 

66.169. How do you mean ? Do not ^ese guaranteeing unions already 
exist ? — ^Tliey exist, but their secretaries are no good and we are train- 
ing them. 

66.170. Are the societies effective ?— Generally speaking, they are 
mot as effective ns we expected they would be. 
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66.171. How many primary societies have been wound npi — Very 
few. 

66.172. What is your policy in that matter ^ — I do not believe in 
liquidation I belie-ve in reconstitution. 

66,173 Unlimited liability is the rule? — ^Yes. 

66,174. Have you called upon members, in cases of necessity, to meet 
their obligations under their liability “> — ^Yes, in some cases it has been 
necessary 

66.175 Have jou, in the sixteen months of your lesponsibility, called 
upon anj' guaranteeing union 1 — ^Nb. 

66.176 Wlio acts as liquidator? — ^Either a good non-ofiicial or the 
manager of the Ccntial Bank. 

66.177 Wlio appoints? — The Registrar 

66.178. In eveiy case?— Yes. 

66.179. Who carries out yom audit? — ^We have Assistant Auditors. 

66,160. On your staff? — ^Not on the staff of the Registrar. They 
are on the staff of tJio Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation. That 
was primarily an audit federation. Government gives a subsidy. We 
have a staff of Assistant Auditors to audit the Central Banks and local 
Auditors to audit the societies. 

66.181. Professor Gangvlee: You have a Chief Auditor?— Yes; ho is 
entirely a paid Government servant. 

66.182. The Chairman-. Where are the local auditors? — ^Thcy are 

under the co-operative federation. ^ « 

06.183. Are they whole time men? — Yes. 

66.184. Do you carry out any test audits 1—Thoy are done by the- 
Assistant Auditor and the Assistant Registrar. 

66.185. The Assistant Auditors audit the Central Banks themselves ? — 
Yes. 

66.186. Do you ever have an cxtraoi dinary audit of the Central 
Bank?— Ho. 

66.187. Is it your view that the grain gola societies may bo useful 
in the future?- Yes certainly. 

66.188. On page Ifl of your evidence I sec you arc inclined to the 
view that : “ the goal of better financing of agricultural operations 
cannot be reached unless the following are provided, (1) rapid extension 
of the movement by employment of adequate staff, so that each vUlagc 
may have one society in a measurable distance of time, (2) reduction in 
the rate of interest to borrowers from co-operative societies so that the 
maximum interest does not exceed eight to nine per cent.” Would you 
be inclined to put, even before (1), the restoration or rather the estab- 
lishment of the existing primary societies on a sounder footing and the 
education of their members in the principles bf co-operation 7—Tes, 
most certainly. 

66.189. Sir Thomas Middleton : In the beginning of your memoran' 
dnm you suggest a scheme for providing farms for middle class youths. 
Your idea is that they themselves should provide a certain amount 
of capital and that thc^ should be able to borrow a portion of the 
capital from a co-operative society? What proportion of the capital 
would you aUow them to borrow? — That would depend on the meani 
of the farmer. 

I 2lai Bahadur Uurga Prasad. 
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CG,180. Do you nic«n to say that a fanner with^ no capital should b>* 
able to borrow all he needs t — ^He may, provided he gives good 
giiarantecs. 

60.191. You have suggested a capital of Bs. 250 per acre for a twenty 
acre farm; what items of expenditure would this capital cover? — ^The 
reclaiming of the land, providing irrigation facilities and all other 
necessary items. 

66.192. Livestock, seed? — Yes. 

66.193. Supposing a j'oung man had borrowed the whole of his 
capital, yon suggest that after three or four years he might be able 
to repay at the rate of Bs. 1,000 per annum ? — ^Ycs. 

66,191. That would leave him a free income of Bs. 1,000 for all other 
purposes? — ^Yes, provided he reaches the limit of Bs. 2,000 after five 
years. 

66)195. This estimate means an average income of Bs. 100 per acre 
on the twenty acres? — ^Yes. 

66,106. Is not that a very optimistic estimate to make for twenty 
acres? — I do not think so. I have mived farming in mind, that is toj. 
say, cultivating not only food crops but also commercial crops and 
growing fruits and vegetables. By doing that they will be able easily 
to get Bs. 100 per acre. 

66,197. He would bo a young man without much experience? — T 
would provide him with some education in an agricultural school. 

66.108. Assuming that he was a rice grower, rice might yield him 
aboitt ninety-five rupees per acre but if he wore taking up mixed farm- 
ing the average value of the mixed crop would bo somewhere in the 
region of fift,v or seventy rupees per acre, not one hundred rupees. The 
balance, you think, could be made out of slock ?— Sugarcane would be 
a valuable crop. 

66.109. nis expenditure in that case would bo heavy ? — It would be. 

06.200. How much hired labour would ho want?— About three 
labourers. 

66.201. Assuming that he did not take up sugarcane, ho would still 
require a considerable omount of hired labour for mixed farming ? — 
Yes. 

66.202. You make the siateraout that after he had paid off his loan 
to the co-operative society ho would have a permanent income of at 
least Bs. 2,000? — ^Yes. 

66.203. But this permanent income must cover all bis outgoings? 
It would not bo a net income ? — ^It would not entirely bo a net income. 

66.204. Ho has got to provide for hired labour, replacement of 
bullocks, purchase of seed, otectern?— Yes. 

66.205. jlfr. Calvert : You take the view that the ordinary primary 
society could do all the long term credit required ?— Yes. 

66,200. From what source ?— From tho Provincinl Bank through the 
Central Banks. 

66.207. Has a Provincial Bank long term loans ?— Ho. 

66.208. You mention somowhoro that you would like to begin with 
clearing off the debts ? — Yes. 

66.209. Could a cultivator clear off his debts in, say, ton or fifteen 
yeors?— Yes, in ten years. 
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fiO.aiO Do you think ilmt the Proxincial Bank will bo justified in 
giving loan for ten j'eara ?— Provided it tan raise long term loans 

CO, 211 Has it raised long term loans ! — No, hut most of our dppo'its 
aic almost permanent. 

GG,212. Would you propose to laise special deposits for a period 
equal to the period of the loan 1— Provided s\e can get them. 

GO, 213. Do you think 3 ’Ou lan get deposits for ten oi fifteen years 
without lesorting to debentiiicsf— f do not think so. 

66,214. You suggeM that «ea\mg would impiose the eionomic posi- 
tion of the cultivatoi 1 — Yes, to some extent. 

66,21.^ Do j'ou know if the professional we.ixeis can find a market 
for all the cloth thej' arc able to piodneol — Not at the present moment 

60.216 Are they a tomparalively small piopoiiion of the total popu- 
lation 1 — Yes, they are a email number. 

06.217 If the small number of ptofcssional weavers cannot find n 
market foi all the cloth tho 3 * produce, what would be the position if 
the whole population tools to weaving cloth 1 — I intend that the culti- 

.vators should weave their own coarse cloth. 

06,218. Who would use the cloth?— The famil 3 ' mcmbcis. If they tan 
make their own coarse cloth in their spare moments, why should the 3 ' 
not? 

66,210. Y’ou have stated that wh.it brought about the ruin of the 
weavers was over-produttioii ? — ^Yes, that is in iny report. 

66.220. If the weavers who form a small proportion cannot find a 
market for their cloth, what would happen to the over-production that 
would result if the whole population took to weaving ? — It is not a ease 
of over-production. It is just producing what the family requires in 
the way of coaise cloth. They can do this in their spare moments. 

66.221. What would happen fo the weavers?— That is a different 
problem. 

06.222. If SIX to ten per cent of the people can produce cloth for a 
hundred per cent of the population, what would bo the icsult if a 
hundred per tent of the population began to weave?- You have not 
taken into consideration my reservation to the clfcct that the oultivntora 
should weave cloth only to meet their requirements of coarse doth 
and that is all. 

66.223. You think it will improve their economic position? — fa a 
way it would. 

• 00,224^ Wliat qualificntioiis are required for a Deputy Begistrav? — 
No_ particular qualifications have been laid down, but generally n 
senior oiiicer in the Provineinl Civil Service is solectcd. This post has 
only recently been created. 

66^225. Is it necessary that he should have any previous training in 
banking?— I think he ought to. 

66,220. But that is not prescribed ? — It is nowhere proscribed, but in 
the present case wo have appointed one of the Assistant Begistrars as 
the Deputy Begistrar. 

66,227. What are the qualifications of your Assistant Begistrara? — 
Tlie^ have no particular qualifications. Wo recruit them from lhe"Pro- 
vincinl Civil Service, that is from Deputy Collectors. 

- 68,228. They are given no ^ccial training either in economics or 
hanking?- No. 
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06,220, You naked for a aubstnntinl inorensn of tho aunorior staff?— 
Yes. 

66.230. You suggest an Inspwtor for every 600 societies? — Yes. 

66,2.31, Wiat qtinliik-ntions would yon require of (lieso inspectors? — 

In order lo cconomiso I would be content with Sub-Deputy Collectors. 

66,232. Would they have any special training in economics or bank- 
ing ? — They ought to got a special training, hut it does not matter i£ 
they do not have that training. 

60,2.33, WTiat duties would you give to these Inspectors? — Inspection 
of societies. 

66.234. llnvinc got 500 societies, in what period of time would you 
expect the Inspector to get round his 500 societies? — I think he could 
manage 600 in a year. 

66.235. That would bo rather a hurried inspection, would it not '! — 
No; if (he societies ai‘e within a compact area ho can manage at the rate 
of two societies a day. 

66.236. Requiting him to tour 200 days in the year is a pretty heavy 
demand, is it not? — ^Tlic Registrar himself has to put in more than 200 
^days in the j'cor. 

60.237. You regard the official Inspector ns essential 7— Yes. 

60.238. Do I t.'tkc it, then, that the number of honorary organisers 
whom you wish to enlist arc not forthcoming? — ^No, they arc not forth- 
coming. 

60.230. ji\ro your lionornry organisers trained in tho work?— No. 

00,240, Arc they mostly bus,v professional gentlemen giving their 
sp<iro time?— ‘Yes; there me also retired officers. 

60.241. Rul practically you find youmlf unable to rely on tho 
honorary organiser? — Yo.s. 

66.242. Yon say that it b.m. been laid down that no new Bne!et'«s 
ebonld be registered unless tho Assistant Registrar is satisfied that the 
Boeicties nave boon caiefully organised and bid fair to turn into genuine 
co-operative institutions. Is that a new idea? — I think so. 

60.213. Those two essentials have not been observed previously? — ^That 

18 BO. 

06.214. You want to have a manager for every 100 to 120 credit 
societies? What exactly would be his duties? — To inspect tho societies 
and to train raSmbers in co-operntivo principles. 

66,216. Would ho train all the members or merely the panebayafc 
members ? — He would first confine btm.self to the pnnehayat memh'TS. 

00,240. And who would train the managers? — We arc now training 
them at a class which wo hold' at Babour. 

60.247. How many months’ class is it? — ^At present it is for throe 
months, but we want to cictend the period to six months. 

60.248, Docs that reach a very high standard ? — ^Not yet; it has been 
only two years in existence, 

60,240. Prnffffor Gov(i»lre: Who trains them? — ^Thc Assistant Re- 
gistrar, the Development Officer of the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative 
Federation and the Chief Auditor. The Registrar also goes and 
delivers lectures. 

00.260. Mr. Calvert-. Where exactly does your teehnical professional 
co-oper.sior come in to tench? Tho Assistant Registrar trains the 
manager, but the Assistant Registrar himself has no qualifications. 



Where exactly does your expert in rural eMnomics and co-operation 
come in? — iio far as nceountancy and thanking are conceincd •we have 
got a Chief Auditor, but that is alL 

66.251. And for the general co-operative principles and their appli- 
cation ?— We have to depend only on the Assistant Begistrars. 

66.252. What do you regard in this Province as the function of the 
Provincial Bank?-^It is a balancing centre. At jpresent it has got 
moip money than it can invest in the movement; it is faced vrith a 
huge Buiplus. 

66,263. What is its object? — That of a balancing centre. 

66.254. Not necessarily a financing centre? — No. 

66.255. You raise objection to Central Banks raising their own 
deposits and not borrouing from the Provincial Bank? — ^Yes, on account 
of the existence of the surplus in the Provincial Bank. 

66.256. Is it any part of their duty to relieve the Provincial Bank 
of its surplus ? — I think so, because it is their bank. 

66,267. I should like to ask you whom do you regard as master in 
this movement and whom the servant? — do not understand your 
-question. 

66.258. In the co-operative movement, who is the master and who is 
the servant? — The societies arc the master. 

66.259. Wlio dictates the policy! — ^Tho policy at present is dictated 
hy the Begistrar. 

66.260. Not by the primal y societies’ members ? — ^No. 

66.261. I do not quite understand how you can reconcile the primary 
societies being master if the Provincial Bank can dictate to the Central 
Banks ns to where they should raise their money from. Which 
is built to help which ?— -Certainly the Conti nl Bank exists to help the 
societies and she PiovincinI Bank exists to help the Central Bank. 

66.262. So that, really, the Central Bank need not bo hauled over 
the coals for iiractising self-help in the way of taking deposits ? — ^Thoy 
have been taking deposits unnecessarily, and also from outside their 
areas. 

66.263. You also find fault with the Central Bank for accepting too 
many deposits? — Yes. 

66.264. And yet you say that this increase of working capital is 
reasonable ?— Not all the Central Banks have been taking unnecessary 

'•deposits; only some of them have been doing so. 

66,265 Is that practice of taking unnecessary deposits due to a desire 
to finance primary societies, or is it duo to the fact that the deposit 
rates of interest are too attractive! — I think the deposit rates were 
too attractive. ' 

66.266. Your maximum dividend in Central Banks is twclve-and-a- 
half per cent?— Yes. 

66.267. Do most Central Banks pay that ?— No. 

66.268. Under Section 30 of the Act, the lending could be controlled 
under rules and bye-laws Have not you got rules_ and bye-laws which 
would serve to prevent Central Banks from accepting too much in the 
way of deposits!— No; but we propose to make rules now. 

66.269. You propose to reduce the surplus in Central Banks by in- 
creasing the membership of primary societies ? — Yes. 
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00,270. Fot -^shat purpose docs your co-operative movement exist T 
Is it merely to help Central Ilanl^ to get rid of their surplus deposits? 
' —Now that wo have got the surplus, what are wo to do ? 

00,271. Could they not just pay them back again?— Yes, I have been 
' advising them strongly to pay back. 

06.272. Do you favour the policy of Central Banks reducing the 
r.ste of interest? — ^Ii’’cs, I favour that policy. The rate of interest 
every where is six to six-atid-a-half per cent, whereas it was eight to 
oight-iind-a-half per cent befoic, while with just a few banks it is 
six to seven. 

60.273, You want the Central Banks to engage in a vigorous 
campaign in increasing membership ? — ^Yes, we have got a big surplus 
wliich is due to the policy adopted in the past. 

00,274. You raise a question about its being manifestly unfair that 
the Central Bank should bold what you call foreign deposits and turn 
away local deposits. Do you think that the Central Banks have any 
duly to non-members?— No, I do not. 

60.276. Then wliy do you castigate them ?— Foreign deposits mean 
deposits frotn outside the area of their operationsr If they can get 
deposits within the aiva -of their operations then why keep these foreign 
deposits I 

1,^00,270. Is that not a matter for the Central Bunks to decide? — Cer- 
tainly, it is a matter for them to decide; but I am only advising them. 

60.277. Why should the Central Bank distinguish between non-mom- 
hers?^ W'hy should a Central Bank take deposits from outside the 
Province ?— They get deposits from Calcutta, and there is no reason 
why they should take such deposits. 

00,278. But you can cheek that under Section 30 of the Act by rule. 
Ilavo you framed any rule?— I have said that we have not framed any 
rule so far; wo arc going to do so now. 

00,270. You have also advised Central Banks to fix inaximiun Joans 
to individual members of n society ?~Yes. 

00,280. Would you in>nd tolling the Commission again uho is master 
and who is servant 1 — As I have said the muster is the primary society. 

60,281. You pioposc that the Central Banks should interfere in the 
working of self-govorning bodic.s and dictate as to the aroonut of loan 
that they should make to individual members, not in the interests of 
members but in the inteicst of the Central Bonks themselves. You say*" 
*' It would take several yearn to get over the effects of over-financing 
done in the past but in order to stop any further over-financing the 
Central Banks bnvo been advised to fix n maximum for loans to indi- 
vidual members of socict let and to insist on loans above the maximum 
being approved by them before they arc given " ?— That iu to stop the 
issue of very heavy loans; in several rases wo detected individual loans 
to the extent of six, seven or oven ton thousand rupees. 

00,282. \niy should the Central Banks interfere with the working- 
of a Pi-™ary society? Is^lhe Central Bank in a iiosition at all to intcr- 
fero7— ^o, it is not, but it can interfere in this wav; it can refuse to 
grant loans. 

60,283. Is that not the simple method of getting out of the dimculty, 
provided of course they are able to employ their surplus ?— There is no 
barm in tlic^ Central Banka advising the primary societies not to issue 
very heavy individual loans. , 

00,284. It is nob n question of advising but of insisting; thev will 
have to insist. It is all a que stion of who is the master and who ‘is tlie^ 
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•servant inside the movement 1 — consider the societies to be the masters, 
and T want them really 1o be masters; but they cannot become masters 
•unless they are properly trained. 

66,285 In your Central Banks, what is the rule of voting? — ^Each 
shareholder has one vote 

66,286, Picferenee and ordinary shareholders? — Yes. 

06,287 In all the Ceniral Banks the voting power rests with the 
society membois* — Yes. and they aie reducing the rate of interest on 
their borrowings. 

66,288. Do your best (lass primary societies dispense with every form 
•of help fiom an outsider, official or non-official? — Yes. 

66,289 They get .along without help from outside? — Yes. 

66,200. You have, in Bihnr and Orissa, amended the Public Demands 
Becovery Act?— Yes. 

66.291. Docs tliat result in the more rapid liquidation of societies ? — 
Yes; it helps in the realisation of the dues. 

66.292. It is effective? — It is very effective. 

66.293. I gather that you have found it desirable to invite Collectors 
to come bach, in some ciises, as chairmen of Central Banks?— Yes, in 
some cases I have found it desirable to do so. 

66,29i. Speaking atill nf Central Bunks, you say in one place in you;; 
report " It is ne^’cssary in this area to organise more societies in order 
to put the bank on a proper financial basis ” ?— Yes. 

66.295. Is it a fair question to ask you, do you promote primary 
societies for the good of their members, or to get Cental Banks out of 
difficulties ? — For the good of the members. 

06.296. Is it any function of the primary society to come into exist- 
ence merely to save, a Central Bank from the difficulties it has got into 
through its own mistakes 7— No; but if it can bo saved by organising 
good societies, I do not see any objection to it. 

66.297. In the whole movement, whom do you legard ns the master 
and whom as the sen'ant?— I have explained it; I regard the society 
•as master. 

66.298. You say th.at district boards arc not helping the educational 
movement to the extent to -which you would like them to do ?— Yes. 

66.299. Are the momlerE of district boards drawn fiom different 
classes than the mcmbcis of societies? — Yes. 

66,800. There is some lack of sympathy between the two? — There is 
lack of sympathy between the two, at any rate in the present constitu- 
tion of the district boards. 

66,301. It ou say again : " the control of the Federation over Central 
Banks should be more cficctive and real ’’ ?— Yes. 

66,303. I am sorry to have to ask you the same question again. Who 
is the servant and who is the master ? — ^This is a federation of all the 
societies. 

66.303. Is tlie FederaKon governing the Central Banks or are the 
Central Banks governing the Federation l—Tbe federation is a body 
consisting of all the co-operative institutions in the Pro-vince, and 
there is no reason why it should not guide and control the societies. 
"That is my opinion at any rate. 

66.304. On a small print in connection with your answer to the 
Chairman about the inWest levied by primary societies: Have you 
■examined the figures to see whether there is any margin of profit in 
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primary societies to permit of a reduction of interest? — ^Yes, there 
is a margin. The margin would not bo affected if there is a propor- 
tionate reduction. 

6G,30!i. You mean that you would only reduce the interest charged 
by primary societie.'s in the event of the Central Bank lowering its 
late? — ^ye«. 

G0,30G. Do you accept the law as laid down in paragraph 4 of the 
Co-operative^ Societies Act that you " may register societies with the 
object of facilitating the operations of primary societies " ? — Yes. 

G6,307. You accept the law that the sole, possible function open to 
a secondary society is to facilitate the operations of primarj' societies ? — 
Yes 

06, .W There can he no other object in law? — No 

06,300. In your report you give a very interesting account of a series 
of activities of Central Banks in Uio way of education, public health, 
and j-o on. Do j'ou think those are the piopor functions of Central 
Banks ?~Y’cs-, I think so. 

06.310. You think the Central Bnnkh cun in lav have those objects? — 
There is nothing in l.iu to bar them The law docs not bar them from 
haviiitr these activities. 

66.311. Take the uording of the _ Act itself. The only object of a 
pocondary society mtiat be to facilitate the operations of primary 
societic.**? — Yen, But this is facilitating the operations of the primarj' 
•societies, helping them in their social, oducationnl or other affairs. 

60.312. Yoji make a remark that it is for the intelligentsia to assist 
their less cdu(Ated and ignorant brethren ?■— Yes 

60.313. And yon rather appeal lo them to con«> and j)romoto their 
moral advancement ’---Yes. 

GO, .314. T presume you have mixed a great deal with villagers?— Yes. 

00,313. Can you imagine yourself in a village of cultivators sudden- 
ly t'alling out ** ITcTe come the iutolligciitsia to promote o>ir moral 
advancement " 7 Can yo»i imagine that as a popular move on the 
part of the intelligentsia ?— Then who is to do this work? 

00,310. Is mor.il advnnceinonf any object of a co-operative society?— 
IVljy not ? 

00,317. Is it, T ask you, in law? — think so. 

60,31fi. Yon think it is its object?— Yes. 

00,310. J notice, in (he stahnnents, that. your primary socictic.s seem 
to be repaying more to iheir Central Banks than they are receiving 
in jopayments fiom members. C.an yon necount for that? — It is due 
to tbe acenmulntion of reserve funds. 

00,320. In a single year? — Ko; 1 moan to say the geneial nccuinula- 
fion of reserves. 

60.321. In the last statement supplied to us, I sec they arc repaying 
more to the Central Banks than they arc receiving froni their own 
members. Where does (he difference come from?— That is what it je 
due to, to the investment of i csen'e funds. 

00,3-22. Your primary societies invebt (heir reservcb with (ho Central 
B.anks? — Yes, fifty per eent. 

60,323. What is the idea underlying that? — ^The idea underlying that 
ih (hat they should he bcparatcly invested to meet any emergency. 

00,323. That is to say, a HOeiety having saved a hundred rupees, puts 
fifty into (ho Central Bank, and when neceftsary borrows a hundred 
from the Central Bank? — Yes. 
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66,326. Do you think that is sound policy'?— That Is a moot point 
Some people think it is sound policy. This policy \ras laid down 
before, and I have not disturbed it so far. I have not got any 
definite views so far on this point 

66.326. In this Province, if you could get a larger number of edu- 
cated gentlemen with public spirit and leisure to devote to the move- 
ment, do yon think you could make a great improvement? — Yes. 

66.327. You have found a considerable number, but the trouble is 
that you cannot find a sufiicient number having both leisure and public 
spirit ? — Yes 

66.328. Br. Hyder\ Coming back to the question of master and 
servant, I ask you whether your primary societies, which in your 
opinion should bo masters, are as a matter of fact in a position to bo 
masters by reason of their cohesion, fellow-feeling, organisation, 
husfeess ^owledgo and moral outlook ?— Some of the societies are in 
such a position, but speaking generally, I think they arc not. 

66.329. That accounts for the fact that sometimes the servant becomes 
the master Yes. The servant has to advise the master sometimes. 

66.330. Who is the most important man in your primary society? 
Is it the secretary? — The secretary and the chairman arc both 
important. 

66.331. And, sometimes, instead of working in a true co-operative 
jspiiit they act in their own selfish interests ?— They do. 

66.332. There have been such cases? — ^Ycs. 

66.333. And that accounts for the weakness of the primary societies ? 
— ^Yes, in cases where such symptoms have' developed. 

66.334. As regards the Central Banks, which rise from the position 
of being seivants to become masters, what manner of men arc there 
■on the diiectoratcs of the Central Banks? What is their occupation? 
— They are mostly lawyers and zamindars 

06.335. What is a lauyer out for ? I suggest to you three possibilities. 
Either he wants to get more case woik, or he wants to catch votes in a 
paitiouLir constituency, say for the district boaid, or he w.ints to 
catch votes for the Coimcil Is that so? — ^No He cannot catch any 
votes by becoming a director. I -Jo not think there is much in that. 

66.336. Perhaps there is not much foundation for this allegation that 
a large amount of credit is granted to the primary societies on (.ecoimt 
of the fact that some of the directors who are interested in the piimary 
society turn a blind eye to the intrinsic requirements of such a societj'? — 
■Theie is not much foundation foi that, so far as this Province is con- 
■cemed. 

66.337. Has it come to your knowledge from reports received from 
your subordinates that sometimes these secretaries refuse to shew to 
jour subordinates their account books 1 — Yes; it has come to my loiow- 
ledge. 

66.338. What lemedies t.ould you like to hate under law to proceed 
against such behaviour, either on the part of poweiful secretaries or 
on the part of directors who turn a blind eye to ii regular loan trans- 
actions ? — I think there should be some provision making it penal. 

66.339. You do not require any more powers so far as this matter 
goes?— No. 

66.340. Would you be in favour of enlisting the active hdp of the 

intelligentsia ?— Yes. . 
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66,341. Why ute you not in favour of a policy of wiping out societies 
classified as (rZ) and (c) 1 Do you not think there would bo a danger 
of the gangrene spreading to^the whole movements — I thinic it would bo 
better to reconstitute the societies because liquidation proceedings have 
-a bad effect on the populai* mind. For one thing, liquidation proceed- 
ings drag on for a long time. 

GG,342. Mr. Calvert: Even with your special powers? — ^Ycs. 

GG,343. Dr. Ilydcr : ^IHiy are you not in favour of industrial concerns 
moving out into rural areas? Wlint is at the back of your mind? — I 
think it would disturb the economy of the village ns a whole. If the 
whoU*_ village can be transformed into an industrial centre, then I have 
no objection. 

CG,314. Hav6 you toured in the districts of Falamau and Hnzaribagh 
where tlicrc are strange customs and practices? — I have been to certain 
villagcb in thc.so distiicts. • 

66,313. Do you no* thiul, it would be n good thing if four masters 
wetit after one servant iustcad of four servants going after one master? 
In fact the system of agricultural employment in these districts is a 
system of slavery. Do you not think that it would improve the lot of 
these people if thej' took to other avenues of cmploiment ? — Yes, i think 
it would improve their position to some c.vtent. 

66,346. Have you formed any estimate of the total amount of money 
that you would require in order to liquidate the existing debt of tho 
societies ?— I think one croro would suflice. 

G6,34V. Could you get that one crorc from deposits?— -Not all long- 
tem deposits. 

G0,34S. As regards the economics of weaving, is it a fact that the 
jBihnr peasant goes about naked or is he clad ?— lie is partially clad, 

60,340, In whnt kind of cloth ? — It is mostly foreig.*i. 

66,.350. That seems to show that even they have some surplus w'ith 
which to buy foreign cloth ? Is that so ?— Surplus or no siicphis, they 
have to clothe themselves to some extent. 

60,351. In case they have no smplus, they have to run into debt on 
ibat account ?— Yes. 

GG,3.')2. Your idea is that if tho peasant had a certain amount of 
leisure he could use that to weave some cloth for himself ?— Yes. 

00,353. The difiiouUy arises here; Suppose lie hna a certain amount 
of money, say, Ihrce rupce.s in tlio whole year. lAt jiresont he spends 
It in the purchase of cloth, Y'ou want him to weave the cloth for him- 
self ?— Yes. 

60.354. Do you not think he is in a heller position to know whnt to 
do?— Of course it is for him to decide, 

66.355. How do you think you can make this movement popular?— I 
think it can be made a success if a proper propaganda is curried out. 

06.356. With regard to whnt you say on page 103 regarding the obs- 
tacles to consolidation of holdings how do j’ou propose to gel over, by 
legislation, the difficulty of tho existence of numerous landlords? — ^By 
legislation providing llmi their wishes may bo ignored. 

60,337. They have got some right in the land and that right is a valu- 
able right?— If their rights nro not interfered wdlh and if even then 
they oppose, they may be ignored. 

C6,35S. Would you give them any compensation? — ^Jf they get their 
■piopcr rent, v\hy should they got compensation? 



66.359 How w'lU joii diminish this huge number?— Whnt I mean is, if" 
there were onij’ a few lundloi ds in a ^dilnge. we could bring them round. 
At present we cannot do so. 

66.360 Is ghi making a spare time industry ?— Not exactly a spare 
time industry 

66.361 Is not^the business carried on from day to day by the women 
of the house 1 — Not oiilj b\ the women but also by the men. 

60.362 Is the t hum lug done by the male members?— No, but they 
do the other operations in conneetion with the making of gM. 

66 363 Boiling ? — ^Yes That is done by the males too "Whoever is 
ficc does it 

66.364 TJu linja of ParlaLimedi : Whnt are the rates of interest 
chaiged locally by pi oCessional moneylenders, and at what rate do they 
collect 111 kind ?— It is twenty-four per cent now. It used to bo more 
bcfofc Foi giaiii loans it is fifty per cent. 

66.365 Aft Cl what pciiod do they insist on the recovery of the rent? — 
It IS difficult to say. It is generally one year. In the case of ^ain 
loans, it is repayable at harvest time. 

66.366 What penal clause is cnfoiced? — ^There is no penal clause to 
mj knowledge except the payment of intoicst. Theic arc certain money- 
lendeis who foi evciy loan of Jls. 16-12-0 charge Hs 25 at the end of a 
ycdi. It means two ittpces jier month for tho first eleven months and 
thi eo rupees for the last month. In a ease of grain loans, it is generally 
fifty pel cent 

66,367. Suppose a pci son is unable to pay owing to tho failure of liis 
Cl op, is any lenienev shown? — In that case no compound interest is 
charged. 

60,363. Is that custom obsei red by tho local people ?— -I think so 

68,369. Do you undertake to lend to ogrioultnrista in kind ?— In certain^ 
areas we aie doing it. For example, in Angul, Sambalpnr and other 

§ lnces wo arc doing it. Wo have got several groin golat also in the 
antal Parganas 

66,370. What is yom i ate?— We ehaige twenty-five per cent 

66,371. "What other help do you lendci to the agiioultnrists in addi- 
tion to making gi'ain available ? — Our men are available lo them for the 
introduction of impiovcd methods; vre^help them in all possible ways; 
cur inspecting clerks and managcis do it 

66,372 Do they know how to do it? — ^We send them out to some 
farms; they also come into contact with agricultural officers; they come 
to know things and they preach what they know among tlie society 
members. 

66,373 They help the ijots by supplying manures J — Yes Wo get 
seed and manure from the Agiieiiltiiial Department and supply them to 
racmbcis of our societies 

66,374. Have you separate societies which take up this business? — 
"We have not got separate socictios but some of tho Central Banks have 
seed and nianuic godowns and they also entertain a atafi to distribute 
the seed and the manure 

60,375. What interest does your society take in cattle breed’rig ? — No 
interest at all, I should say 

66,370. To go back to page 100 ; yon suggest that agricultural schools 
should be iiin by men fiom your societies and from the Agricultural 
Department. Are theic any such schools in the Province? — There is 
not a single agricultural school in the Province. 
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06,377. What technical Eiihjccts would you ha%o in that school i — 
Tractical agriculture. 

00,378. "What about agiicultuial bye-industries? — I do jiot quite follow 
you. 

06,370. In those schools, would you also include the teaching of those 
bye-industries which are olitaincd from agricultui al produce ? — Yes, that 
may also be done. 

O6188O. On page 16< you comment on the intioduction of the Bihar 
and Orissa Village Administration Act of 1892. It is very surprising 
that no effect has been produced in the villages? — It cannot be said 
that no effect has been produced. It is being introduced cautiously, 
I am told. Unions are being cs(<ablished gradually. 

66.381. But 1892 is quite a long time off now, is it not? — I do not 
think it is 1802, that is a mistake. It must be 1922. 

66.382. Sir Janus AfacKenna : On page 162 of your note, you com- 
pare the relentless habits of the Punjabi moneylenders with the honesty 
and moderate usuiiousncss of the local moneylenders, and then on 
the same page you continue to strengthen the position of the local 
moneydendor by saying that in his case debt is looked upon as something 
traditional and need not be repaid, while the Punjabi moneylender 
■apparently insists on, or demands, repayment. As a co-opera! or do 
you not think it is right to treat debt as a business proposition or do 
you think that it should bo allowed to run on till you get into a state 
jOf slavery, practically? — ^What I mean to say is that the Punjabi money- 
lender has succeeded better than the local moneylender in his recove- 
ries. 

66.383. Because he is more businesslike? — Yes, because he is very 
strong. 

66.384. Would yon not like to see business methods established in 
co-operation in ordei to got prompt repayment 7 — ^Yes, I would insist 
on prompt repayment. 

66.385. Professor Gtvngitlc ’ : Do we understand that you have been 
in charge of this movement for the past sixteen months ?— Yes. 

66.386. "Wlio were your predcecssors ? — My immediate predecessor was 
the late £han Bahadur Mohiuddin Ahmad who nas in charge of the 
'department for seven-and-a-half years 

66.387. Who was the Begistrar when the movement was first stai ted ? — 
I think it was Mr, (now Sir Laurie) Hammond. 

66.388. Was the present policy shaped by your predecessors ?— Yes. 

66.389. Have you made any^ appointments in the Central Banks since 
you came to hold charge of this department, appointments of managers 
and so on ? — ^The system of recruitment is that applications arc 1 eccived 
by the (Assistant Begistrar and selections made with my appyoval, and 
the selected candidates are sent to Sabour for training. An examination 
is then held and on the results of that examination the successful candi- 
dates are given appointments. 

66,300. Were the managers that you are now anxious to weed out 
appointed by your prcdecessois*— Yes. 

66.391. From the point of view of the principles of co-opeiatio>i, should 
there be any such thing as servant and master in the co-operative move- 
ment ? — Tliere is no such thing as servant and master. 

66.392. Does not the Hfotto 'Each for all and all for each’ snegests 
fthat ? — ^YeS, the movement is one as a whole. 
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CC,393. On the board of management of the Central Bank you have 
representatives from the primary Bocictics, have yon not 1— Yes. 

06,304 Hon* are they elected t— They aic elected at the annual general 
meeting of the bank by votes. 

66,395. On the one-man one-vote principle ? — Yes. 

66,390 In answer to Question 3 (a), you say that you hav^ in your 
fold only about tUrce-and-a-hal£ pet cent of the agricvrltural families 
of the Biovinco. 'Would jou like to see an expansion of the movement, 
or would you like to ttiongthen jour position before j’Ou expand, or 
would you pioceed simultaneously 1— I would piocced simultaneously. 

66,397. "What, in your viciv, aic the chief handicaps to expansion 1’ 
Do j'ou think that illiteracy is one of them 7— The prorision of an ade- 
quately trained staff is the hist item. 

66, >398. IVould you consider illiteracy ns one of the seiiotis handi- 
caps 7 — ^Thero is no doubt that it is a handicap, but it is not n serious 
handicap to the expansion of the movement. 

66,390. The seed of co-operation fails to germinate on the soil of illite- 
racy 7— -Yes. 

66,4M. Do J'OU think tbat bad communications in the rural areas are 
a handicap to the expansion of the movement 7 — No. 

66,401. Could you give the Commission an idea of the status of a 
member of a society in the village. Has he a status in the village by 
virtue of his being a member 7—1 think he improves his status by be- 
coming a member of the village societja 

66,402 'What is the procedure adopted befoic the formation of a 
primary society! Do you undertake anj' preliminary survey of the 
locality in which the society is to be located!— Wo do not make any 
actual survey, but we send out our honorary organiser, or some special 
ofEccr, to preach the gospel of co-operation there, to find out whether 
they actually want a societj' or not. 

66.403. For how long do j'ou carry on that propaganda before you 
actually register the society 1— Three or tour visits are paid ind that 
is all. 

66.404. And the result of these visits is loported to you as Be- 
gislrar!— The report is made to the Assistant Registrar who has got 
the powers of a Registrar to register societies. 

66.405. You have divided j'our primary' societies into several classes, 
i.e., (a), (6), (c) and so on, and I find that abput sixty-eight per cent of 
your societies come under class (c). 'What is the real standard there 
when you use the word average 7 — Kiat is to saj' neither good nor bad. 

66.406. And five per cent, in your view, are model societies 7— Yes. 

66.407. And fifteen per cent comes under class (fr) 7- Yes. 

66.408. May we take it that fifteen plus five, that is, tw enty per cent 
of the total number of societies thoroughly undcistand the responsi- 
bility attaching to liability 7— Yes, there can be no doubt about that, 
^le first two classes thoroughly understand it. 

66.409. I think j'ou suggested somewhere in your note that Govern-' 
ment should pay for the auditing of the accounts of primary societies. 
Could you tell us why you make this suggestion 7- Because I consider 
that under the Act this duty is imposed on the Registrar. Under Sec- 
tion 17 of the Act tho Registrar is required to audit the accounts or 
cause them to bo audited. 

00,410. Mr. Calvert ; But do not the joint stock banks pay for their 
own audit oven under the Act!— Ifcs. they do. But the contention of 

Hat Bahadur JDurga Prasad. 
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the Co-operative Federation is that if societies have to pay for the 
audit, then they should also contiol the audit staff. 

66.411. Professor Gangulee : Is the Government aware of that point 
which has been raised by the Federation? — do not know if the Gov- 
ernment is aware of it or not, but the fact is that that point was raised 
several times 

66.412. It has been pointed out in the Administration Report of the 
Bihar and Orissa Government that one way in which improvement may 
be achieved in the case of primary societies is by the organisation of 
more guaranteeing unions?— Yes. 

66.413. But I understood you to say that you did not believe in 
gunranteciug unions ? — I cannot say that I do not believe in them, but 
guaranteeing unions have proved a failure from the way in which they 
have been run. 

66.414. You believe in the organisation? — ^Yes, I do. 

66,415 You think that if guaranteeing unions could be made effective, 
certain improvements might be achieved in the primary societies? — 
Yes. 

66,410. Wliat percentage of the total number of societies are now 
affiliated to guaranteeing unions ? — Vfe have got about 200 guaranteeing 
unions, and if cacli guaranteeing union may bo said to have, on tho 
average, about ten societies, then the number would bo about 2,000' 
societies. 

00,417, Would most of youi (a) and (h> classes bo affiliated to- 
giinrantccing unions I — ITot ncccssaiily so. 

66,413. In connection with this Federation have you a Development 
Officer appointed by tho Federation ?— Yes. 

06.419. Could ybu tell tho Commission whether he is a whole-time 
man or not ?— Yes, he is 

06.420. Is ho a paid officer of the Federation? — ^Yes. 

66.421. What arc his normal duties ? — His main duties at present arc 
to run the Sabour training class, and to edit the Federation Gazette. 
Then he is required to go aboiit in the towns, not in the villages so 
mnch, in order to enlist the sympathy of tho educated classes for the 
movement. 

66.422. Who appointed this Development Officer ? — ^Tlic council of the* 
Bihar and Orissa Federation. 

66,42^ Could you tell the Commission what is Uic relation of this 
Federation (which is essentially- a propaganda organisation) with the 
Agricultural Department 1 — ^Thorc is no relation at all. 

66,424. What about their relationship with the Public Health Dc 
partment? — ^There is none. « 

66,426. Docs the Federation get any assistance from the departments 
of Public Health, Education, Agriculture, Vctorinai'j* ?— The Federation 
docs not 1 oqeive any assistiinco from these departments 

66.426. Do tho co-oporativo societies receive any assistance from these 
departments? — I may say that these departments cany on their pro- 

^paganda through tho co-operative societies. 

66.427. Is there uo point of contact bctu’con the Registrar of the 
co-dporativo movement and these departments ?— There is a relationship^ 
between mo and the department s. 

60.428. Could you loll tho Commission the nature of this relation- 
ship?— Wc help them in the propagation of their improvc«l methods tind 
practices. 
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60,429 That is rnthor v,nguo: wlmt is tlie precise manner in which 
you help them?— '\Vc enrl^ on piopngandn; we advise the societies and 
help the departments in getting things done. 

00,430 Who are jonr aclunl agents?— Tlic managers and the ins- 
pceting elciks, who are the paid officers of the Central Banks. 

00,431 It has been pointed ont in the Administration Report that 
some of tlic Central Banks show cxident marks of deterioration; one 
of the lensons stated is thot they are unable to eollcct their lines. Is 
that a serious one? — Yes, xxdth some banks. 

00,432^ It has reference only to some banks. Another reason is in- 
ternal dissension. Could you tell the Commission whether there has 
been anj case of that kind ?— In one of the banks two parties had sprung 
up and they were quarrelling between themselves. 

00,433 Txvo political parties?— One of them was a political jiarty. 

00,4.34 Have yon found a similar phenomenon in other banks ?— No 

G0,4>3,'i. That is only a solitary instance ?— Yes. 

06,430_ T)r. Jlyiirv. I.ocnI dissensions or political parties?— One of 
the parlies was a political leader; he wanted to capture the bank with 
«i political motive. 

00,437. Pra/ettor Onnyulm It is stated that lack of superx'ision has 
led to emberriements by the staff; is that not a serious phenomenon ? — 
Tliat is a serious phenomenon. 

00,433 Would you consider that lack of superx'ision is one of the 
«hief reasons for these sjinptoms of deterioration ?— Yes. 

00,431) Then, take the loss through over-financing of societies; is that 
a serious one ?— I think so 

00,440. Do you think it dcsiiable that the Central Bank should fi.'c a 
normal credit for each primaiy society?— The Central Bank does not 
fix it; the society fixes it. 

00,411. I mean to saj, tlie Central Banks sbotild hax’e a limit?— The 
Central Bank has got to fix its oxvn limit 

00,442 It is done ?— Yes. 

00,413. Tlion, lioxv docs ox'er-finnncing come in? — Over-financing was 
done in the past. 

00,444 It is past history. I haxc not quite followed your ansxver on 
the question of the arrangement for the disposal of loan applications 
Gould you tell us how you proceed with the disposal of loan appUcations 
from tfic societies to tlio Central Bank ? — ^Tlxe application is made to the 
Central Bank and then, ns I understand it, the practice in the Central 
Bank is to call upon Urn manager to enquire, to look up the proceedings 
of the annual general meeting of that society, and then to report xxhether 
the amount of loan applied for is within the normal credit or not, and 
whether the loan should be given or not. 

00,445. What is the longest period for which a loan is granted ?— At 
present it is three to four years. 

00,440. Tlint is the limit ?— Yes. 

60,447. How are the tenns of repayment fixed?— They have to pay in 
annual inFtalmcnla. 

00,448. If they fail to pay?— Tlien the Uft is revised. 

00,449. What is the security on which the Central Banks grant loans 
4;o primary societies? — The unlimited Habilitj of all the members; some- 
times they also take collateral security. 

If«f Ba/iadur Hiirgo Prn*ad. 



66.450. Will you express your views on the Usurious Loans Act?— At 
present there is no limit Axed under the Act: it is loft to the courts to 
decide what rate of interest should be paid. That is the’’ Act ns it 
stands, is it uot t ' 

66,461. Yes; is that Act known amongst the people hero? — I do not 
think it is suflieicntly known. 

66.452. Is it applied at all in the couits? — I have no information on 
that point 

06.453. I do not quite understand what is tho main objectiie yon 
hope to aeliiove in adult education Oould you tell us? — ^To lemove 
illiteracy ns much as possible. 

66.451. On tho question of 3 'onr A class societies, do you find 
•amongst the members n tendency to go to courts ? — ^There is very little 
litigation amongst tho members of our societies. We try to stop it, 
and we have succeeded in stopping it. 

66,455. Is that done by ptopaganda or .anj’- other means? — We come 
to know of it and tho manager goes out, collects the members together 
and tries to bring about an ninic.ablo settlement. 

60,430. That is done by aibitration 1— Yes. 

66,457. Through the influence of the honorarj' u orkers 1— Sometimes 
through tho influence of tho honorntj* workers. The directors go out 
and have tho matters nettled. 

66,468. Are you familiar with the distiiel boaidsl-Yes. to some 
extent I nm- 

66,450. Tn nnsiuer (o Question 4 (c), jmu toll us: "TJio want of proper 
roads in tho villagoH is a great handicap and district boards should be 
made to remove it.” Do you think that tho district boards wall like that 
phrase ‘made to rrinove it'? — Why not? For what purpose do they 
exist? 

66,460. Do j'ou think Go\erument should bring pressure to In.ii on 
the district boards in this mattei ? — 1 should think so. 

66,401. What is the usual rate of interest charged by (he ordinary 
moneylenders —As I have said, in tho case of cash loans it is twenty- 
four per cent now: it used to bo much more -in tho past. 

60,462. Do you find any nhangu in tho rate of interest as si result of 
the expansion of the co-operatiic movement?— Yes, a great ehsngo. 

66,403. JJr. Ilijder'. llcfcrring to tho llnzaribagh and Palnmou dis- 
tricts, arc you awnro that .cultivators who borrow cattio have to pay 
for hire for one season's use oiil,v, the price of a good bullock 1—1 know 
that the rate of interest in those districts is very much higher than in 
other districts. 

60.464. Tho activities of your dopai Uncut have not lowered the raio 
of interest there? — have not got many societies in (liosn districts. 

66.465. Mr. ICantnl ; Would it ho right to say, on a consideration of 
j’oiir replies, that the weakness of the policj* of (he co-operative move- 
ment in this I’roviucc has been the multiplication of the Central Hanks 
or primary societies without taking tho picenulion to tinin men either 
for stafllng the brinks and societies, or for doing banking work? — ^Yos. 

00,466. You are now having a legacy of this policy on your hands; how 
long has the policy been in existence?— For the last ten years. 

06,467, You arc now turning over n new loaf and adopting a new policy 
introducing ono or two new principles which yon have staled ?--T hope 
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66.468. You state that in certain places the rate of interest which 
anoneylenders in the village charge is sometimes lower than the rate of 
interest charged by the co-operative societies, and that this hampers 
the giowth of societies? — Yes. 

66.469. How long have you been maintaining a higher rate of interest 

in the societies than the local moneylender’s rate of interest I— I have 
leeeived \aiious reports from snb-divisional officers and others who 
inspect the societies. I think this state of affairs has been in existence 
now for the last two years. In some of the villages the prevailing rate 
of intcicst has been i educed and it is now only about ten or twelve per 
cent (not moie than twelve per cent), whetens we are still eharcinc 
Rs 13 10 0 *’ 

66.470. If this has come to your notice could yon tell us what steps 
jou have taken, oi piopose to take, to revise the policy?— In some of 
the Central Banks I have already countenanced the reduction of the 
rate of inteicst 

66.471. what subsidy arc Government giving to the Federation?—! 
have mentioned in my note the subsidy that the Federation receives for 
auditing. In addition to that the Development Branch gets Es 7,600 

66.472. How miich does the Federation expend on propaganda as such ? 
Can you give a rough idea ?— The Development Branch spends annually 
about Rs. 40,000. 

66.473 That is for your dcpai tment ns such ? — Yes. 

66.474 I am speaking of the amount spent by the Federation on pro- 
'paganda, if any? — This Development Department has been in existence 
-only for the last two years, and up till now we have been employing only 
one Development Officer and issuing one English magazine and two 
vernacular magazines (one in Hindi and another in Oriya); we have 
now strengthened the dcpai tment and wc have one Development Officer 
.and five propaganda officers. 

66.475. Can I take it then that two years ago there was no emphasis 
laid in this Province on correct propaganda, educating the public on the 
right principles of co-operation ? — Yea, to some extent. 

66.476. You have awakened to the necessity of correct propaganda 
•only within the last two years?- Yes. 

66.477. ilfr. Vanhyi After granting a loan to a society, docs the 
manager of the bank make any enquiries to ascertain whether the 
money has been used for the purpose for which it was asked ?— When 
ho goes to the society to inspect, he makes enquiries whether the loan 
has been used for the purpose for which it was taken. Either he en- 
•quiies himself, or the inspecting clerk enquires if he goes out. 

60,478 You told the Chairman that, as a rule, the loans were granted 
within a fortnight of the application? — Yes. 

60,470. My experience is that, as a rule, it takes two months or longer 
'before loans are granted ? — ^In some cases it mpy take that time. If it is 
a loan for a heavy amount, and some additional enquiries have been 
-ordered by the working committee of the board of directors, then it 
takes longer. 

66.480 There have been a number of cases, I believe, where members 
of a society have taken a loan from the bank at fifteen per cent, and 
again lent it out themselves at twenty-four per cent ? — ^I do not know of 
any cases like that I have not heard of them. 

66.481 Mr. Calvert ; In the previous year’s report, reference is made 
to your distributing home safes Has that proved successful ? — ^Yes, it 
Tins met with a certain amount of success. 

/?a{ Baha^vr Durga Praead 
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60,48fi. It IB very encouraging ? — Yes, it is encouraging. 

60,483. Professor Gangulee : In answer to Mr. Kamat you stated that 
-this propaganda work is just two years old, and you also have broken 
new groimd by starting a new society in Eliunti. Could you toll the 
Conunission what iB_ the nature of that woi'k 1 Is it village welfare ? — 
The Ehunli society is a now venture. It undertakes nil work of village 
improvement. For instnneo, they have opened a schotil, they have 
introduced improved sugarcane and groundnut, and they arc doing it on 
the basis of joint fanning. They have built a well, and they )mvo also 
provided a building for the school. I am told that they have now opened 
a recreation club. They have also made their own roads. 

66,481, This work of all-round rural uplift was done on the initiative 
of the villagers themselves 7— Yes, with propaganda work on the jiart , 
of the officers of the Ehunti bank, particularly the honorary organiser 
-of that area, Babu Tarn Prnsanna Ghose. 

{.The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. DEVAKI PRASAD SINHA, M.A., M.L.C., Patna. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

IlfTBODUCnOIT. 

The Eoyal Commission on Agriculture has excited high hopcs_ in 
the minds of those who have found that, in the turmoil of jiolitical 
agitation. Government have of late nbnndoncd nil interest in agri- 
culture which is the chief indusfry of India. The present unrest 
which is visible on the surface of our society has its roots deep down 
in the pconomio degeneration of the millions of India's poor. It is 
n pity that while in the early stages of British administration in 
India, Government considered it necessary to confine its activities 
chiefly to the economic dcvelopnienl of the country, at the present 
moment they nro only busy in evolving formulas intended to placate 
and pacify the poiitirrilly-mindcd section of the population. It has 
also been noticed that, in recent years, the policy of Government 
has been to give protection to nil the subsidiary^ industries of India 
at iho cost of the ngiuculturists who have ultimately to bear the 
burden of nil commitments involved in the ncccptnnco of a policy 
of protection. Would it bo too much to hope that this Commis- 
sion will induce Government to extend its protection to the principal 
induslry of Indian agriculture, which is sorely in need of protec- 
tion? 

Qursnofr l.'— UrscAnon.— («) The question of research can bo 
clnssificd under three bends 

(1) Research proper; 

(t) testing and verifying the resuHs of rcsearehes in the field; 
and 

<3) propaganda by demonstration And other methods. 

The utility of the Inst of these functions pceins obvious and any- 
thing done by the Department o1 Agriculture in this direction is easi- 
ly appreciated and generally recognised But il^ is equally obvious 
*fchnt research and exjieriments constitute the basis of propaganda. 
In the domain of ngrienlturc. o priori ideas and methods that are 
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theoictically sound have to Lt examined in tlioir application to the- 
varying conditions of weather, soil and habits of the people. In a 
country like ours, unsuccessful demonstration destroys confidence for 
a long time, and even those experiments that have proved successful 
have to be presented in a form sufficiently attractive to dispel sus- 
picion and to (.ounccract the force of superstitious adherence to old and 
accepted ideas* 

For the proper organisation of agricultural research, it would be 
necessary for each Province to possess a complete staff of scientific 
experts and to undertake all the three functions enumerated above. 
But wo have to woik under great limitations and in the present 
state of financial stringency an ambitious bchomc of agricultural 
development is not likely to secure the support of those who have 
to pay for such schemes. Besides this, the Department of Agriculture 
has in this country boon inn only as any other department of Gov- 
ernment, — with plenty of rcd-tapism. Men with ideas who have so- 
far served in the Department of Agriculture have had very little 
opportunity foi displaying their initiative and powers of organisa- 
tion; at cvciy stage, they have been hampered by the inelastic rules 
and circular orders framed by Government. It is for those reasons 
that the Agricultural Committee appointed by the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa in 1921 recommended that the Agricultural College 
at Sabour should bo closed. As a. member of this committee, I was 
a party to this decision and I think our Province even now is in no 
mood to bear the burden of a full-fledged institution for agricultural 
research. I therefore think that the Provinces should, for the present 
confine their attention mainly to the last two of the functions enu- 
merated above, nnmolv, experiment and propaganda. This docs not 
mean that research should be totally banned. Bcsearch into ques- 
tions that are of purely provincial interest will undoubtedly hove 
to bo undertaken by the provincial institutions, but the chief insti- 
tution or institutions ?or carrying on research should be run by the 
Government of India. 

In this Province I recommend that wo should have seven or eight 
agricultural farms in different divisions, which should form the 
centres of the activities of the Department of Agriculture. These 
farms should concern themselves chiefly with experiments for testing- 
thc results of research carried on in the institutions maintained by 
the Central Government. In the light of this research and experi- 
ment the Provincial Governments should organise widespicnd pro- 
paganda for spreading the results of research and for inducing the 
agricultural population in the countiy to adopt improved methods 
of agriculture. 

Bosearch into fundamental problems applic.iblc gcneially to the 
country should bo carried on at the institutions maintained by the 
Central Government. Thrae institutions should be on the model of 
the Fusa Bcsearch Institute and the ultimate aim should be to 
establish one such institute in every Province in India. My recom- 
mendations would mean that institutions for research into agricul- 
tural problems ^should bo at the charge of the Central Government, 
ulnlc the Provincial Government would be left with the task of sub- 
jecting to experiment the results of the research carried on at these 
Institutions, and of distributing the knowledge gained in a syste- 
matic manner. 

There should be a Central Board of Agriculture for the whole 
^untry tc co-ordinate and regulate the activities of the Provincial 
Governments. On this board there must be representatives from the 

-Vr. Bevahi Ptusad Sinha. 
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odifTcrent Provincca of India and the meetings of the board should' 
“be held in rotation in the different Provinces of the country. The 
hoard should receive regular grants from Government and, if neces- 
sary, the finances of the board should be supplemented by the impo- 
“sition of a small tax on agricultural products exported from the 
tountry. The finances of the board should be separated from the 
general finances, so that it may be free to organise a programme of 
•development. Any balance at the end of the financial year should 
not bp allowed to lapse. The provincial boards of agriculture, 
where they exist, should be reorganised in such a way ns to include 
a representative from each of the different districts in the Province. 

Veterinary research should br. organised in a similar manner and 
■should be earned on hand in hand with research into agricultural 
problems. The question of the different forms of disease prevalent 
•among the cattle of different districts and the causes thereof should 
1»e parofully studied. 

Heseareh into the scientific value of indigrnous and traditional 
miothods of agriculture is necessary only with a view to ascertaining 
1/ there is any fallacy in tfiem. These indigenous theories and tradi- 
tional methods have worked successfully for hundreds of years and 
thcir_ utility cannot generally be challenged. Even to-day in our 
Province some of the most fundamental rules for the guidance of 
“the agriculturists arc contained in couplets composed by a poet, 
called Ghagh, who fiourisbed hundreds of years ago. 

(c) Itesenrcli in soil chemistry would be very helpful. Different 
kinds and classes of soil should be analysed w'ilh a view to finding 
■out remedies for improving their fertility. Farms should be organis- 
ed like hospitals so that cultivators can take n clod of earth from 
their fields, got it analysed by exports who would diagnose the 
diseases in tJie soil and proscribe remedies which cultivators them- 
•sdves moy apply and thereby improve the fertility of the soil. 
Among olhcr subjects for research, T recommend the discovery of 
cheap labour saving devices, easy methods of irrigation, and the 
posBibiliiy of improving the ordinary ryot’s existing ngrieulturnl 
implements. For this Province in particular T would also suggest 
•research into the causes and the moans of prevention of the insect pests 
in the Mokameh Tal. 

Question 2,— AonicuLTunAr. Education.— The question of agricul- 
tural education can be considered under several heads. They can be 
‘broadly classified into : — 

(ff) Education given in agricultural institutions. 

(i) Ap'icullural education given in ordinary educational 
institutions. 

(i) For the rural nroas I think agricultural ^ schools would be 
•costly and unpopular. What is necessary is to give an agricultural 
bins to our rural education so that ovopybody who rocoivos such odu- 
ension may know something about agriculture. In India, there is no 
agricultural class or caste; men of all classes have some interest in 
Jigriculturc and it is necessary that everybody should know something 
jsiiout it. 

In the rural schools where primary edueation is given, students 
ihoiild he taught the general principles of agriculture. It would he 
'both impraolicahle and unnoecssary to maintain cither school plots 
or school farms in nverj' primary school ; the requirements of these 
institutions can he mot by organising field excursions. StudeniB 
should he allowed to see how agricultural operations are carried on. 
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In secondary schools agriculture should bo adopted ns one of the- 
optional subjects, so that the maiks obtained by students in this sub* 
jecl may bo added to make up the total number of marks srhich deter- 
mine his position in the class. As a large number of students from 
the rural areas receive education in secondary school*-, this subject 
IS bound to pioie veij attractive. Every secondary school, ns far as 
possible, should have a farm attached to it in the same way as there 
IS a football gioiind or gymnasium. The stiidcnis should be given 
opportunities for an intelligent appreciation of the methods of agri- 
culture. They ought to bo made to enquire into the why’s and ■eliere- 
foro’s of agricultural mcUiods. 

I Mould not recommend an establishment of a special agricul- 
tural college, but I do iccomtnciid that agricultuie should be taught 
ar one of the science subjects in some ot the principal colleges of the 
Province 

In this PioMiice, foi example, agriculture may bo taught as one 
of the subjects toi the I Sc. and B.Sc clas'.c*, in the Patna College, 
and in the colleges at Murnftaipur, Haznribagli and Cuttack, These 
tollegcs should also Imre farms attached to the agricultural classes 
like laboiatorics Students who are found to display special apti- 
tude in agriculture should be sent up for post-graduafe studies and 
research in one of the institutions maintained by the Government of 
Indi.s, such as the college at^ Pusn, or_ to a foreign country, like 
America or Denmark In this way, higher studies in agriculture 
would be oncourogod and we ^ould soon liavo a group of specialists 
in the subject. I Mould also iccoramond that a faculty of Agriculhtro 
should be established in each of the universities in India, llie 
result of these recommendationB would he to drag agriculture out of 
the oblivion of pedantic study and to dispel the prevailing notion 
that agriculture is a discredited profession. 

As I have said above, thcic is no necessity to maintain institu- 
tions purely for agricultural education, but the provincial ferms 
should undertake the following educational funetions: — 

(a) Educating skilled farm-labourers (in this Province known 
ns I'lmdarf) who may bo sent out to bIiom- cultivators 
hoM' to make use of improved mcthod.s of cnltivatioh; 

(6> giving short-period courses in agricultuie to persons who 
may be desirous of getting into toudi wiUi improved 
id»iis The men who would icccivo instruction for this 
puiprs*- would be cither zamindnrs or sons of znmindars 
or ogi iculturists srho may subsequently find cmplormont 
either ns managers or assistant managers on agricultural 
cslate*'. Such men should ho given certificates in the 
same way ns certificates arc issued by the St. John's 
Ambulance Association to persons who have received 
training in ‘first aid’ methods 

(c) educating demonstrators, propagandists and agricultural 
instfuetors M’ho may ^ employed by the Department of 
Agriculture for carrying on its work. 

(v) and (x) Tlio main incentive which induces lads to study 
agriculture nt present is to secure employment in the agricultural 
departments. As the number of such posts is very small the incen- 
tive consequently becomes weak Ono of the most pffecrive methods 
of making agriculture attractive to middle class youths would be to 
make rules thar,. in the selection of executive oflicers. Government 

Ztr. Devaki Prtuad Sinha, 
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‘Should give special preference to students who have studied agricul- 
ture. a matter of fact, executive olTiccrs who have to discharge 
tlip duties of hntwarn officers, communication officers, khas mahal 
■officers, land registration deputy collectors and even sub-divisional 
officers, badly need education in agricultural problems and conditions. 
Hundreds of students who study in colleges are actuated by the 
ambition to secure about a dozen of the executive posts wliich fall 
•vacant every year under Government. If each of these aspirants 
studied agriculture, wo would every year have hundreds of students 
learning agriculture in colleges. 

(xii) Adult education in rural tracts can be popularised only 
'tlirough evening schools maintained under public supervision for the 
TJurposo of giving instruction to those who have entered upon agri- 
eultural occupations. Such schools must be maintained and run in 
'accordance with the plans adopted by the Board of Agriculture from 
time to lime. Schools like these. I understand, work very satisfac- 
torily in the United States of America, where they arc established 
under the provisions of the Federal Vocational Education Act. 
There is no reason why, -with proper organisation and propaganda, 
this kind of school should not succeed in India. 

(xiii) These evening schools should be under the management of 
those district boards which can be induced to finance such schools 
themselves. It is possible that some district boards may require 
.special grants fiom Government for this purpose. 

(iv) and (vi) The existing institutions for agricultural education 
nrc not popular for the reasons stated above. It is not possilile to 
'Atiiuulatc demand for instruction in purely agricultural schools in 
rural areas. In India there is no agricultural class or caste; all 
elnhses have something to do with agriculture. 

QonsTiOK :j.--DcMONeinATios txc PnoPAOANDA.— (a) and (b). My 
view's on this subject are contained in a nolo which I appended to 
the report of the Agricultural Committee of Bihar and Orissa in 1021, 
from which I may be permitted to quote an extinct: "I desire 
iherefore to emphasise the extreme importance of propagating the 
results of experiments in the ryot’s field. I do not quite agree with 
(ho view exprcsied at page 3 of the report that there .should bo a 
net-work of sub-divisional farms. This cxpeiimoiit would be very 
costly and of doubtful utilily. Tlic ryots would not, T think, take 
the trouble of visiting farms, •nhethor tlioy are small or big, and 
obtaining practical lessons there. Besides this, occasional visits to 
farms will not be of any groat use if they do not keep themselves 
attaelicd to the farms for days — ^possibly for months. Even ryots 
living near a fiourisliing farm such ns that at Kanke have derived 
ver.y little useful knowdodgo from the farm. On the other hand, 
ryots have been found more and more anxious to see experiments 
carried out in their own fields, and wherever these have been carried 
cut, the results have strikingly stimulated them to carry on culti- 
vation on similar lines. The reasons aro oln-ious. They think, and 
rightly too, that Government spends very largo amounts in increas- 
■ing the quantity and improving the quality of a particular crop 
■which they cannot possibly afford ; they also think that the methods 
adopted by Government are so complicated- and costly that they 
cannot possibly be adopted by them. But when in their own fields 
and before their own eyes an improved method of cultivation or 
any improved seed is tried from day to day, and when at the harve.st 
they find the outturn doubled, it gives them reason to ponder 
seriously, ffffioy calculate the increased cost and find that it is 
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nothing compared with the value of Uio outturn. They realise there- 
after that there is nothing mysterious or complicated in the process 
adopted. The phenomenal success of Dahia paddy in the Banka 
sub-division and of groundnut in tho Nnwnda sub-division is duo 
to demonstration carried on in tho lyot’s field. In tho Madhipura 
sub-division there was no farm to demonstrate tho Pusa wheat No, 
IS or flio Tndramil paddy; both were tried in tho ryot’s field and' 
now they have become extremely popular; ryots aro preserving the 
seeds from year to year and spreading them”. 

(c) Propaganda can n!«o be very ciTcctivoly carried on by means 
of cinemas and pictures^ especially prepared for the purpose. Wo get 
general meetings organised in the village hn/anrs Ihnt are held week- 
ly in difIcrcT.t locnMtics. If on tho evenings of such bazaar days 
these pictures are exhibited they will have great effect. Leaflets at 
present are not of mucli use owing to tho prevalence of illiteracy; they 
aro^ distributed to and are of use only to the upper strata of village 
society, people v^ho have a tendency to develop niuenteo landlordism. 
Posters and charts may be of some use. 

At fairs and exhibitions it is not possible to do much propngnnds 
work because proplo arc otherwise occupied ; but if agricultural 
fairs and exhibitions can he organised in different parts of a Pro- 
vince they will be nblo to attract some attention. 

Propaganda, in order to be effective, must be carried on by per- 
sons who combine a seientifie knowledge of tho subject with an ap- 
preciation of the sentiments of tho people among whom tliov have 
to work and a knowledge of the local conditionr. Oflieers who are 
entrusted with propaganda work must learn to live with the people 
to ns to inspire confidence, otherwise their work is not likely to be 
rffeetivo; they must endeavour to associate with tlicmsclves some 
prominent local people. 

Qoestiok 4.— AuMtNiBTiUTiojf. — (o> As I ha\o indicated in my 
4ins\vcr to Question S, research woik should ho in charge of the 
Central Government, while Uie Provincial Government bhould main- 
ly concern themselves with tho distribution of knowledge gained 
from research and experiment. This does not, however, mean a 
watertight division of functions; it is merely on indication of tho 
way in which rc'ponsibility should be distributed. Tlic Government 
of India must also co-ordinate the activities of the various Provin- 
cial Govcrnmcrtis so that one Province may profit by the lessons of 
the others. 

(fi) Agriciilturo being a Transferred Subject, there is at present 
n tendency to limit almost nil appointments to men of the Province. 
This narrowmindedness is not conducive to the development of ngri- 
enltnro or of any other soienee. Higher npijointmonts, at any rate, 
should be under the control of a central ngricnltural board, so thati. 
where necossarj’i men of one Province may bo utilised in another. 

(c) The Agricultural and Veterinary sorvircs nt present arc not 
as useful as one would like them to bo. Tho reason is that they 
regard themselves morelv ns part and parcel of a hure.mcrney : they 
must learn to behave like public servants iaspired with a genuine 
interest in the development of ngricnlturc. Ilailwnys and steamer.s, 
posts, and telegraphs arc performing very useful services; but the 
dcvelonment of nprieulture is considerably hampered by the absence 
of roads in most parts of the oonntr.v. In tho Chota Nnenur division 
fome extensive tincts of land aro untouched by roads and in my osra 
distviel of Palamnu some of the cood roads are rendered u'oless in 
certain months of the year for want of bridges Tho absence of 
roads compels ngricultnrisls to depend upon middlemen. 

Mr, Devali Pratad SinTia. 
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Quhstiox 5. — Pinasce. — For Iho better financing of agricultuial 
'•cpcrntionB, I 'vrould suggest the establisbmont of agricultural banks 
'which would advance money to agriculturists on the security of their 
agricultural holdings or their standing crops. These banks, if pro- 
perly organised, will prove to be very useful institutions in the 
country and will save poor cultivators from the hands of usurious 
moneylenders and exploiters.^ At present, crops are sold even before 
they arc ready and the agriculturists' interests are mortgaged for 
tevcral years in advance. 

Tho^ Cn-oporjitivc Department is doing some work, but owing to 
its activities being diffused, the banking uusincss of this department 
js not suecassfully managed and many to-oporativo societies have 
'had to suffer loss in their transactions. T do not think much of the 
laeeovi loans. 

Qucstiok G.— AanrctiETimAif Iitdkbteon'kss.— («) (i) Different causes 
'induce, different classes of agriculturists to borrow money. The 
poorer seccions, such ns ngricnllnral labourers and those who culti- 
vate their own soil, arc compelled to borrow' because their agricul- 
'tural income is not enough to meet the bare necessities of tbeir 
family. Often they have to resort to the moneylender oven for 
'meeting the demand for food and clothing ns ako for the renewal 
ojj: their agricultural operations. To these may' be added the ill- 
timed demand of the landlords for rent and dues which they often 
■attempt to realise in advance. Among the hotter classes of ngriciil- 
turistsj namely, the big tenants and the rnmindnrs or landlords, 
the chief c.auBCR of borrowing are litigation and social ceremonies, 
such ns marriages and performance of religious rites 

Tliere arc, however, certain causes of borrowing that arc common 
to oil elfls.ses of ngrieulturisfs. Some of these may he mentioned 
here > 

(T) Owing to our laws and customs fhe. family of an agricul- 
turist is usually a largo one and every member of the 
family has to depend upon the slender source of income 
which an agriculturist possesses. 

(2) Our agriculturists, 'who are gciicrally very conservative, 
nro often inspired by very foolish desires to achieve social 
distinction by unnecessary display of grandeur on cer- 
tain occasions, without any regard to tlicir financial 
position. 

^(3) The income from agriculture^ is uncertain. The agricul- 
turists often count their chickens before they arc hatehed 
and thus court disappoinlmont and deception. 

(4) Debts one© contracted breed more debt and the ngricul- 
turisf thus gets involved in a ring of debt from which he 
finds it. difilcult to extricate himself. The original debt 
is often inherited from his ancestor. 

(ii) The chief sonrees of credit for an agriculturist are his capa- ‘ 
city to labour, Tiis honesty and his timidity, and the assets which he 
•may possess, 

(iii) The chiei cause which prevents the repayment of a loan is 
the high interest at which it is taken. The pressing need for money 
makes a borrower forget his incapacity to meet the demands of his 
o editor. Even when an agriculturist has sufficient money in hand 
^e is led to spend it in other directions instead of utilising it in re- 
■paying his debt. , 
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(6) I would very strongly lecommend the application of the- 
Usurious Loans Act and would go so far as to suggest that all 
interest higher than twelve per cent per annum should he disallow- 
ed by law. Unless some sudk drastic measures are taken it -will not 
be possible to stop agricultural indebtedness which is the dief cause 
of the economic degeneration of our agricultural population. If, as 
suggested above, agricultural banks are established and branches 
organised in different parts of the Province, borrowing purely jEor 
business purposes would be regulated and the unscrupulous usurers- 
uho, like so many vultures, infest ortr villages would be virtually 
elimrnated. It is not neccssar/ to adopt spedal measures to deal 
uith rural insolvency or to facilitate redemption of mortgage. 

(c) It would be vers unwise to restrict or control the right to- 
sell, but mortgages may be limited to some extent. 

Question 7. — Fsaosientation of Holdings. — ^I think a good deal 
of fuss is unnecessarily made over the question of fragmentation of 
holdings. To some extent fragmentation is unavoidable and any 
proposal -to stop fragmentation by law will mean sweeping changes 
in social customs and laws. I would leave this question to be set- 
fed b 3 ' the operation of economic la-ws. If some step is taken to 
reduce the undue pressure of population upon the land, fragmenta- 
tion of holding would be curtail^. Fragmentation is at present an 
inevitable evil and I am afraid that any remedy which laws can en- 
force would be worse than the disease. '' 

Question 8. — Ikrioation.— The laws relating to irrigation need to 
be thoroughly overhauled. Irrigation must be taken away from the 
control of the z.nmindars and entrusted to the care of an irrigation 
board for different districts, sub-divisions and localities, which may 
Do constituted according to a new la-w which I recommend. for the 
purpose. The control of irrigation in the hands of private indivi- 
duals is often a weapon for oppression of the poor. I know several 
instances in which znmindars have neglected irrigation with a view 
to wreaking vengeance upon refractory tenants. There are several 
zamindars who would much ~afhcr waste their water than allow 
others to profit by it. 

In our Province there exist two laws relating to irrigation. They 
are known as the Bihar and Orissa Minor and Private Irrigation 
Works Acts of 1922. _ But up to this time no work has been carried 
cut under the provisions of these Acts. It is necessary that oompre- 
rensive legislation on the question of irrigation should be introduced 
sc that irrigation may become a public rather than a private con- 
cern : failing this, we should pass laws enabling the State to enforce ^ 
hrigation schemes where considered necessary in public interest. 

Question lO — Feutilisuiis. — ( c) Hew and improved fertilisers 
should be popularised through the agency of the villago schools and 
post offices and the propagandists and demonstrators Sent out by the 
Agricultural Department. Literature dealing- with^ the subject 
fhould be widely distributo'd and ^ccial depots for its sale should 
be maintained by each co-operative society in the viUage. The 
village m.arkets should also be made use of in popularising these 
fertilisers. 

if) The use of cowdung as fuel can only be discouraged by the 
introduction of coal in the farthest corncis of the country. Tliis 
can only be done by a proper development of communications and 
iransport; otherwise coal is too expensive a substitute. 

Question 14. — Implementb.— Improved agrioultural implements are^ 
at present too c-iftly to be widely adopted. Efforts should^ be made to 
induco manufacturers to supply cheap agrioultural implements. 

Mr. Devaii Fraxdd Sinha. 
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Arriingcmcnts should nlso he tnndo for the siile of ngriculturnl iniple- 
monts on tho liirc-purchaso system. Co-operative sooiotics should be* 
induced to keep in stock improved implements that are too costly to 
bo purchased by individual cultivators. These implements may bo 
let out on hire to members na well as to non-members when they are 
required. 

^Question 16. — VurEaTNART. — (<i) I think it is unnecessary to main- 
tain the Agriculturiil and Vctcrinarj' departments as independent 
bodies. If the Director of Agricnltnro has control over both, it will 
be more economical, and tho activities of tho two departments will be* 
better co-ordinated. 

(b) (i) Tes. 

(ii) No. 

(iii) This is unnecessary. Tlie Provincial Qovernment should have 
special powers to control and scrutinise. 

(c) (i) No. Tliere can bo no improvement until the services of 
veterinary surgeons are available freely to all concerned. At present 
tlie indigenous remedies arc resorted to by the villngors, boenuse they 
are cheap and arc easily available. 

(ii) No. 

(d) Legislation would bo of no use. Propaganda and persuasion 
would improve the existing conditions. 

(t/) and (//) Ilescarch should bo made into tho indigenous method 
of treating those diseases; tho old method should bo supplemented' 
rather than discouraged. 

OoESTioN IQ.—Asimx, Htjsn/WDRX.— (fl) Oattlo in the major portion 
of this Province are in a very misorable condition and it is very neces- 
sary to improve the broods of livestock. This can bo done only witb 
the help of influontinl men of the village, and by tho district and tho 
local boards; but sJicooss in this direction depends upon tho oxistenoo 
and maintenance of good dairy farms. These farms can only bo run 
by co-operntivo societies. 

(b) Overstocking of common pastures docs exist. It is nocessary 
to regulate pasture lands by law. InsiilDcienoy of drv fodder in cer- 
tain areas is due to want of arrangement for silngo maldng. 

(c) In my district April* May and June are tho months when fodder 
shorlago is felt most. 

(d) Sraintennncc of silos by co-oporativo societies. 

(f) Landowners cannot ho induced to take practical interest unless 
they are forced to do so by law. 

QoESTtox 17. — ^Aaimmi/TOBAr. Iitowstkies. — (a) In general a culti- 
vator is busy on his holding for a period of six to eight months, inter- 
spersed with days of idleness. Tire extent of his employment on hie 
holding depends upon tho nature of the soil and tho area ho holds 

In the slack season the well-to-do^ agriculturist is busy attending 
weddings and spends some lime in litigation. They often go on pilgri- 
mages and visit relations. Those of tho poorer class occupy them- 
selves in subsidiary indnstrios, such ns, the work of palanquin bearers, 
selling jungle products like fuel, leaves, etc. Some of them migraln* 
to town^ for domestic service, others go to indu.strial centres, rail- 
ways, mills, mines, etc,, for sotisonnl work, Tho jolahas take to weav- 
ing and the blacksmiths ply their own trade. Repairs of houses are 
idohe mostly during the slack soason. Tho well-to-do ngricnlturists; 

■ often spend their time in unhealthy amusements. 
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{b) Subsidiary industries can only be adopted if there is an appre- 
ciable increase in the standard of life. Among the subsidiary indus- 
tries rrhich can be established 'with GoTernment aid I 'would suggest 
dairy fanning, the manufacture of matches and splints, and fruit- 
growing. 

(c) The chief obstacles are the want of a ready market, difBculty of 
transport and scarcity of capital for in'yestment. To these may be 
added the conservative instincts of our people which prevent them 
from taking to any occupation other than that sanctioned by traditional 
usage. 

(d) Yes Government should also stimulate and encourage co- 
opeiative societies to start such industries. 

(e) It would not be possible to induce industrial concerns to move 
to rural areas because of transport difficultieB and distance from 
markets. There are some industries, however, which may be estab- 
lished in rural areas touched by roads. These are the manufacture of 
shellac and catechu in Chota Nagpur. 

(/) This is not necessary. There are already enough materials for 
the purpose. 

(р) Transport facilities and organisation of markets 

(h) Bural clubs and gymnasia would be very useful for this pur- 
-posc Occasionally there should be competition in sports and gamea 

Question 18.— AonicuLTUBAL Laboub. — (o) and (c). This is ir very 
difficult thing to do. It can only be done by a proper organisation of 
labour unions in rural areas. No effort has so far been mode in this 
direction, but I believe if such unions were properly organised they 
would not merely effect an equitable distribulaon of labour but wonld 
also improve the quality of agricultural labour. 

(b) Shortage of a^oultural labour is spasmodic in nature. At 
certain periods there is shortage; at other times agricultural labour 
is plentiful. This is due to want of organisation. 

Question 19.— Fobests. — (o) Forest lands at present are very badly 
used. All schemes for the reservation and protection of forests by 
Government are very unpopular and cause great hardship to the poorer 
section of the village. The advantages proceeding from the preserva- 
tion of forests are not realised by our people and 'will not be realised 
until the reserved and protected forests arc managed 'with the help 
of local men. Forest guards often find it a profitable source of illegm 
gratification, and schemes for reservation of forests are adopted 'with- 
out any regard to convenience or utility. 

(b) I suggest the afforestation and cultivation of waste lands. At 
present cultivation of grass for fodder is almost unknoivn in the 
villages. 

(с) This is a very doubtful question and has not as yet been tested 
by practical results. One of tho 'ways of preventing damage from 
floods is tho opening up of passages^ for the flow of water through the 
ridges on which railway lines are laid. 

(e) There are plenty of openings for schemes of afforestation in 
Ohota Nagpur. 

(/) No. 

Question 20. — MABKEnNa. — For agricultural ^ products I cannot 
say that there is a want of markets, because many products are sold 
in advance. The exporters and their agents ha've extended their 
Activities far and wide. "What is necessary is an organisation of 

Mr Tievaht Pmtad Sinba. 
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markets oii co-opcrativo lines so as to prevent agriculturists from 
being at the mercy of baniae and middlemen. The average agi iculturist 
is hopelessly ignorant of market price variations. The prospects of 
rise and fall in the supply of commodities produced by Indian agri* 
culturists is appreciated better by the firms in Calcutta and New York 
than by the agriculturists themselves. If possible, Government should 
distribute, gratis, information and intelligence regarding market price 
variations. 

Question 31.— -Tabifi's and Sea Fbbightb.— I am strongly of opinion 
that protective tariffs in the present state of the country adversely 
affect the interests of the cultivator. A rise in price artificially brought 
about in the intcresc of a few wealthy and influential industrialists is 
no sign of prosperity for a country in which rise in wages is very slow 
indeed. 

Question 22. — Co-operation. — (a) The co-operative movement at 
present benefits only the upper strata of village society. Those in 
charge of co-operative societies avoid the association of the poorer sec- 
tions_. What is called the hhadralog (well-to-do) class in rural society 
considers it expedient to keep the poorer men in subjugation and to 
prevent them from becoming thrifty or educated. It is the duty of 
Government officers in this department to see that the co-operative 
movement embraces the poorest of the poor. 

(b) (i) Credit societies are more popular than any other co-operat- 
ive societies. They have done some useful work but their success 
depends considerably upon the business morality of their members. 
Loans are at present given indiscriminately and influential members 
succeed in getting the lion’s _share. Attempts should bo made to dis- 
tinguish loans for agricultural purposes from loans for other purposes. 
The fomer should be encouraged. Societies should also try to induce 
the^ habit of making payments by cheque as this would prevent un- 
necessary transfer of cash. 

(ii) and (iii). I would like' to see more of these societies in our 
villages. 

(iv) to (viii). These societies are very rare. Attempts should be 
made to popularise them ns ranch as possible and to devote much 
greater attention to them than has been given in the past. 

(ix) I would suggest the establishment of co-operative hospitals and 
co-operative dairies. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Not much. 

Question 23. — Gr,NERAi. Education.— (n) The net result of all educa- 
tion given at present is to make agriculture a discredited profession. 
Even those young men who have ample opportunities for doing suc- 
cessful work in agricujture take to the profession of clerks and migrate 
to towns whore they s'pend a miserable life in the false hope of pass- 
ing for respectable citizens. 

Agriculture has been entirely neglected and left in the hands of 
those who are considered too ignorant and lazy to find oiher oecupo- 
tions. I know of many oases in which parents have regretted having 
given education to their children. Many bovs after receiving education 
can neither be induced to take to the agricultural profession nor can 
they find any other employment. 

(6) (i) All education should bo given an agricultural bins, end 
agriculture should be given a respectable place in the curricula j The 
shidy of agriculture should also be recognised and appreciated by 
Govemifient. 
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(ii) Primary education must immediately be made compulsory in 
rural areas. No improvement is possible without this, 

(iii) Early marriage and the necessity of earning a livelihood. 

Quesiion 24.— Attr'ictinq Oapitai..— (a) Advertisement and giving 

.special facilities. 

(d) The present system of land tenure prevents owners of agricul- 
tural lands from carrying out improvements. Also, cheap methods of 
rmpiovcment are not yet known to our agriculturists. 

Question 20 .— Wixiaei' of Rukae Population.— (a) I have two things 
to suggest. Firstly, energetic efforts shouM bo made to improve the 
conditions of life in villages. At present village life seems uninterest- 
ing and miserable and the growing tendency to resort to towns and 
cities has proved a great menace to the welfare of our rural popula- 
tion. Secondly, I would suggest that the existing pressure on the 
land should be relieved by adopting schemes for colonisation. I would 
respectfully urge this Commission to secure some foreign laud which 
should be exclusively reserved for Indians to colonise, so that there 
jnay not be any fear of a clash of colour. 

(b) Such enquiries may be conducted under the direction of Oov- 
•ernment by officers and by amateurs such as college students. The 
Ohanakya Society in the Patna College has already done useful work 
in this direction and their enquiries should be encouraged by Govern- 
ment. 

Question 26. — Statistics. — Very little has been done in this direc- 
tion. The recommendations of a committee appointed by the Gov- 
ernment of India two years back imdcr the presidentship of Sir 
21. Visvesvaraya are stiP lying in the dust of the Secretariat shelves. 
It is very necessary to collect reliable statistics and disseminate 
information in the form of leaflets and charts. - 

In conclusion, I would suggest that the Government of every Pro- 
vince should form a development board which would be in touch with 
the activities of the Agricultural, Veterinary and Co-operative deport 
ments and make proposals for improving the economic conditions of 
our rural areas. The rural population is the backbone of our society, 
but no one at present seems to take any interest in the fate of our 
villagers. 


. Oral Evidence. ' 

68.485. The Chairman : Mr. Dovaki Prasad Sinha, you arc a member 
<of the Legislative Council in the Province of Bihar and Orissa? — 
Yes 

66.486. In reply to Question 1 (a), you say "Men with ideas who 
linve BO far served in the Department _ of Agriculture have 
had very little opportunity for displaying their initiative and powers 
of organisation; at every stage, they have been hampered by the 
.inelastic rules and circular orders framed by Government." "Would 
von tell us what you ore thinking of when you say "they have been 
■hampered by the inelastic rules and circular orders firomed by Gov- 
•ernment” ?— What I meant was that the rules which regulate expen- 
diture in this department are almost the same as the rules which 
regulate expenditure in other departments, such as Revenue and Excise 
departments. The Agricultural Department, if it has to undertake a 
new proiect, or even if it has to make a small appointment carrying 
wi& It a salary of thirty or forty rupees, has to go up to Government, 
According to the rules prescribed for the deparfinent. In that way, 
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a lot of time is taken up, and in some cases sanction comes after the 
■opportunity has passed away. That is why I have used the word *' red- 
-tapism." 

66,437. Another way to meet that difficulty, and at the same time 
to maintain the principle of ministerial and administrative respon- 
sibility, would be to have some form of imprest fund, which would 
, be available for the immediate payment of small sums. Is that your 
idea ? — ^That is one of the ways. Another way would be that a respon- 
sible body should bo entrusted with a certain amount of money for 
expenditure on the department, and that body should bo such as to 
mspire confidence in those who have to pay for it. I have, later on 
in my note, suggested the establishment of development boards, which 
would include representatives of the non-official members of the 
'Council, r should think that if expenditure is incurred with the sanc- 
Hion of the development boards, which would be like executive com- 
mittees for these departments, any responsibility taken by them would 
meet wih the approval of the Council much more easily than otherwise. 

66,468. A development board for supplying funds to cnrrj' out parti- 
•cular experiments 7— Tes. 

66.489. As I understand your answer to Question 1 (<i), what you 
•want to do is to devote your agricultural farms to the function of 
experiments and demonstrating the results of the experiments on the 
cultivators’ own holdin'gs 7 — ^Tho second part of your question is dealt 
with in answer to Question No. 2. As for the first part, I have in- 
dicated in my answer that, keeping in view the present financial posi- 
tion ^of the Provinces, particularly this Province, resenrcli work should 
1)6 left in the hands of the Central Government and demonstration and 
propaganda should be carried on principally by the Pro^nnccs. 

66.490. I had that in my mind. I note that you wish that all fimda- 
mental research should be in the bands of the Central Go%’ernment. 
But a certain amount of local experiment is inevitable, for instance, 
to test the suitability of local conditions and soils to particular crops; 
that has to be done in the locality? — I have indicated in my answer 
-that tliere are three stages through which work has to pass. There 
is the research stage, the experimenting stage and propaganda; the 
'last two will be underlhkcn by the Provinces and tho first by the Cen- 
'tral Government. That is an arrangement which I have advocated on 

account of tho financial difficulties of tho Province. I would very much 
like to see a full-fledged research institute in every Province, but I 
think, under the present financial conditions, it is nn impracticable 
ideal. 

66.491. In answer to Question 4 (b), you say; "Agriculture being 
a Transferred Subject, there is at present a tendency to limit nlmost 
all appointments to men of tho Province. This narrowmindedness is 
not conducive to tho development of agriculture or of any other science. 
Higher appointments, at any rate, should bo Under the control of a 
central agricultural board, so that, where necessary, men of one Pro- 
vince may be utilised in another.” "you see some danger that this 
tendency to limit appointments in a Province to persons resident in 
‘that Province may seriously reduce efficiency?— I do. 

66.492. It is natural enough foi local public opinion to desire that 
'local men should be appointed? — Parochial patriotism demands that, 
"but I think that in the interest of research and tho advancement of 
-the cause of agriculture, it is necessary that wo should get the best 
rmcn wherever they are available. 
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06.493. I have not tihe least doubt you aie right, although , naturally, 
of two men of equal capacity and qualifications one would prefer ono’si 
own follow-provincial ? — Undoubtedly. 

66.494. Vour note oi> finance is quite clear, except where you talk 
about agricultural banks. What type of agricultural banics are you 
thinking of there 1 — My idea is that there should be one definite institu- 
tion where loans would be available to agrirulturists. 

66,493. Do you mean long-term loans or short-term loans 7— Mostly 
shoit-term loans, but in some cases long-term loans. At present what 
happens in our Province is tliis : Any agriculturist who has to borrow 
money has to depend, in the first instance, upon private creditors and 
usurers, and secondly upon the Oo-operativo Bank; in some cases he 
gets loans under the Land Improvement Act, and ho also gets what 
arc called iaecavi loans. My suggestion is that instead of there being 
so many loan institutions wo should have agricultural banks, with 
branches extending to diJIeicnt districts, from which agriculturists 
could borrow money on sufficient security whenever they require it. 

66,496. Would not an agricultural bank, meeting the demand for 
short-term money, senson-to-season loans, be a very unnecessary- 
competitor to the CO operative credit societies 1 — It would, but the co- 
operative credit societies, the main activity of which at present is 
the granting of loans to persons who are in need of money, could turn 
their nctiviti<% to othei directions. Other co-operative institutions 
would take the place of the credit societies. After all, we w’ant insti- 
tutions which can lend money to those in need of money at convenient 
rates, w’ithoiic any attempt at usury, and if agricultural banks can take 
the place of the co-opciativc loan sooieticain some places, it would not 
bo rcgrettiiblc. 

66,49V. In .answer to Question 7, you say that a good deal of fuss 
is tinncccssatily made over the question of fragmentation of holdings 1 
Do you distinguish between fragmentation and sub-division 7 — ^I do 
in my own way 

66.498. What is the diffeience, in your mind, between sub-division 
and frngmentaton 7— Sub-division of holdings w^ould take place if there 
is partition between the different proprietors of the holding. Frag- 
mentation, according tc me, is an economic idea and sub-division would 
probably convey a legal significance! 

66.499. I think perhaps an oven more useful connotatiqn of the 
two terms would bo this. Sub-division represents the inevitable divid- 
ing up of, let us say, a single plot when two heirs succeed. But when 
two liciis succeed to an inheritance consisting, for example, of two 
self-contained and separate units or plots, and when each heir insists 
upon getting the half of each plot then the result is fragmentation 7 — 
Yes. 

66.500. Are you thinking of fragmentation in this sense or merely 
of sub-division 7—1 think that fragmentation is only an advancement 
of the principle of sub-division. It takes place at a later st.age. _ !^ag- 
mentation is an economic idea and if you cannot check sub-division I 
find it cfifficnlt to check fragmentation. The only way in which frag- 
mentation can bo checked to some extent is bv co-operative societies 
and by voluntary efforts. Any attempt to disturb the laws would mean 
not merely disturbing the habits of the people but all the existing 
institutions. 

66.501. Where the several plots to which two or more heirs are 
succeeding are of different agricultural value, it is natural that each 
heir should have a share of the best as well as a share of the worst 7 — 
iTes. 
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(56,602. I 8CC, from your answer to Question 17 (b), that you think 
•that any general rise in the standard of living, in other words, in the 
ipui'chasing power and the desire to spend that purchasing power to 
good purpose, would be a condition favouring the growth of loeal 
industries and subsidiaiy* industries? — Yes. 

_ 06,603. Are you thinking of subsidiary industries which, in the main, 
will produce commodities for local consumption? — ^Not merely that. 

If there is a rise in the standard of living, demands will increase and, 
hand in hand with that, there will be the necessity to earn more money. 
It would induce them to take to other occupations. I am thinking 
not merely of the direct effect of a lise in the standard of living but 
its indirect elfcet too 

66.504. Turning to your answer to Question 19 (a), you find that 
there is a great deal of unpopularil^ attaching to any attempt by Gov- 

'Omment to extend the lestrictions upon grazing in Government 
forests? — ^I find that in my own district of Palamau and the reason 
which I assign to it is that preservation and reservation are carried 
on rather indiscriminately and by officers who have not taken care to 
ascertain the needs of the people and the customs in the locality. I 
am spcaldng from my experience of my own district. As a matter of 
fact, during my election campaign, one of the questions with which I 
have been approached by my electors in almost all parts of my district 
was the forest question and the grievances arising from preservation 
-and reservation of forests. Tlicy do realise that preservation and re- 
servation of forests are necessary, but what they object to is the 
'manner in which they are carried out. 

66.505. I suppose it is inevitable that the cultivators' outlook should 
’be mainly concerned with the immediate future while, from the forestry 

angle, the Forest Officer has to think twenty years ahead?— That is 
•quite tnio but I flunk the immediate necessities can also bo served 
if the Forest Officers, in consultation with the local people, arrived nt 
an arrangement whereby they would give a certain specified area to 
meet the local nccessitfcs of the people. In my district, forests are 
the only source of livelihood to the poorest of the poor. They gather 
leaves and wild fruit from the forests and sell them, and it is a matter 
of necessity for all those who own cattle because there is no other 
place where fodder is available. 

06.606. I was interested to note that you think that it might bo 
'possible to organise co-operative hospitals. Is that a new idea of 
yours or have you had it from others ?— I have often felt the need of 
hospitals when touring round the villages. Once I had an attack of 
•cholera and with all my efforts, all my resources and all my influence, 
T could get no medical assistance and there T discussed with the men 
whom I met the idea of co-operative hospitals. They seemed to like 
it and since then I have thought of it on many occasions. 

66.607. Is there any reason why, in one of the villages in which 
yon have strong influence, yon should nut make the e.(puriment? 
Have you consulted the Registrar at all?— There is no particular 
reason why I should not, but T have not as yet. I think 
that, if steps are taken by the Co-oporativo Department or 
the Department of Public Health to organise these hospitals and 
•people are asked to co-operate the experiment will suceeed. 

66,508. I see from your answer to Question 26 (a) that you are 
very anxious that the idea of emigration should receive encourage- 
ment, as a means of relieving the pressure of the population on the 
soil?-- Yes. I hold strong opinions on that. I feel that unless some 
•other avenues are open fo ns there will be, overcrowding on the land 
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and it will be very difiicult for many people to support themselves on" 
the land. The pressure on the land is much too great. Unless some 
colonies are reserved for Indians it is not possible to meet the demand. 

6G,509. Do you think that a measure of that sort would give lasting 
relief, or do you think the tendency is for the population to increase 
up to the maximum number which the soil is capable of supporting? 
In othei woids, do you think that the relief would be permanent or 
temporary? — ^The lelicf, to my mind, would not be merely temporary. 
It would opeiatq lui some time to come. Of course, no relief is per- 
manent when there is a tendency for the population to increase indis- 
criminately We have to find out other forms of relief as occasions- 
arise. 

66,510. Do you think there is any hope that the rise in the standard 
of living and general education would have the eilect of limiting, in 
some degree, the rate of increase in the population ?— Undoubtedly. 
Rise in the standard of living would check the growth of population, 
as would also education. 

66.611. Professor Gangulrr : Do you find that the standard of living" 
has consideraoly increased among the rural population in this Pro- 
vince ? — ^Among the rural population it has increased in the case of that 
class of men who have had contact with cities and towns. 

66.612. Do }'ou find any change in outlook among those people 
whose standard of living has improved ?— Yes, there is a change of 
outlook, but often this change is not well regulated. 

66.613. What do you mean by ' not well regulated ' ? — For instance, 
they have a desire to raise their standard of living. Instead of in- 
creasing their purchasing power and finding out other sources of 
income, they go and borrow money and live on that. 

66.614. I understand you are the president of fhe Eisan Babha. 
Could you tell us what is its organisation and what it stands for ?— 
It is an organisation of tenants as distinguished from the organisation 
of zamindars and landlords. There is an association of landlords for 
the whole Province, and. similarly there is an association for the hisans, 

66.615. When was it formed ?— It "was formed before 1920 but I have 
been associated with it since 1921. 

66,516. Is it your view that this organisation is primarily for the 
economic improvement of the ryots or has it got any political bias ? — 
According to my idea, any political movement which is divorced from 
economics is a mere camouflage. The Eisnn Babha primarily exists 
for the economic development of the peasantry. It has sometimes to 
direct its attention to politics because other organisations, which I do 
not want to name, bring pressure upon the tenants by means of poli- 
tical institutions For instance if the landlords, as a party, org.aniso 
to capture all the seats in the legislature, then wc, as members of the 
Eisnn Babha, have to do the same and that is the political part of 
it, if you like to call it political. 

66 617. Would you please tell the Commission what exactly this 
Babha has been doing towards the economic regeneration of the 
peasantry I might cite one instance for your information. In many 
places illegal cessis and abwabs were realised until lately and, on 
account of the activities of our Babha, those methods were exposed to 
the tenantry in many places of North Bihar, so that it became no 
longer possible to realise from the tenantry illegal cesses and abwabs 
which wore icaliscd before. 

66,518. In the introduction to this note that yon have placed before 
the Commission it appears to me that you accuse the Government of 
2tr. Devali Prasad Sinha, 
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evolving formulae intended to placate and pacify the politically-' 
minded section of the population I May I know what actually do you 
mean there 7 — mean that Government recently have not given that 
attention to the economic development of the countr}' which they gave 
before. They ai-e busy in political fights and, as I have said, in 
evolving formulre to placate and pacify political parties. I would 
explain my meaning by giving one or two illustrations. For instance, 
in 1875, when the Bengal Tenancy Act was on the legislative anvil, in 
spite of opposition from popular parties, it was the Government who 
gave the Bengal Tenancy Act to the Province of Bengal, Bihar and' 
Orissa. But after that they have not made any attempt to ameliorate 
the conditions of the peasantry, and cven^ when attempts have been 
made in Councils to introduce tenancy legislation and to bring it into 
conformity with present conditions, Government have always been 
sitting on the fence or have sided with forces that arc working against 
the tenants. 

6C,510. Fioni jingc 20 of jjonr note I gather that you arc in favour 
of candidates for such services as those occupied by batwara oflirers, 
f-7/os majial officers and so on being recruited from those wlio have 
had some sort of agricultural training 7— Yes. 

80.520. I think you were one of the signatories to the Beport of the 
Bihar and Orissa Agricultural Committee of 1021 7 — ^Ycs. 

88.521. And ns a rcsiUt of the Beport of that Committee the iSabour 
Agricultural College wos abolished? — ^Ycs. 

. 86,622. Gould you toll the Commission, ploaso, why you wore in 

favour of abolishing the Snbour Agricultural College 7— Tho reasons for 
the abolition of tho college aro contained in a note wliioh was submitted 
by Babu Ganosh Dalta Singh who was then a monibci of tlio Legis- 
lative Council but is now tno Minister in cliargc of Local Solf'Go\*crn> 
meat in this Province. This note was circulated before the Agricul- 
tural Coinmitlco mot. If you _wjll permit me, I shall ron‘d tho first 
few lines of his note, which mil give you an idea ns to the reasons 
tuat impelled us lo recommend the abolition of the Sabomr institution. 
There is one further rc.nBon which I would like to add after I have 
finished the quotation : 

“(1) Tho provincial research institutions are not at nil nccossnry 
for the following reasons; — (i) ^icrc is a first class Imperial institu- 
tion at Pusn in this Province, which is doing research work in all agri- 
culturnl maltcrs. The Province can very well utilise the result of 
its experiments without spending anything. Its location in tho Pro- 
vince is a matter of_ special .-idvantago. (6) There are research institu- 
tions' in other Provinces, which are making important experiments in 
various matters and directions which aro publishod from time to time 
in agricultural journals. This Province can very well profit by those 
experiments, (c) The provincial institutions have not done anything 
till now and they have not any spocial ground to urge in support of 
their existence.’' 

The last of these throe reasons was in foot tho most important, 
and even some of us who were anxious to retain that institution, 
provided its utility to tho Proviuec was increased, were informed by 
the exports of that department that its utility could not bo increased 
until the expenditure on this institution was multiplied, say, eight or 
ton times. That, of course, was beyond tho financial resources of this- 
Province. 
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66.523. The present position, I take it, is that the educational sec- 
'tion of Sabour has been closed but the research or scientific section 
is still irorldng? — Yes. 

66.524. But •when you made your recommendations you -wanted to 
.abolish both? — Yes. 

66,523. Do }ou think the situation to-daj is such that you arc in a 
position to re-establish the institution t — do not think that at present 
•we can decide to le-establish the institution because that institution 
had made itself so thoroughly unpopular that unless some better •work 
is shoirn by the Agricultural Department, and unless their activities 
in the direction of propaganda is better appreciated, any attempt to 
re-establish the institution would not succeed; that is why I recom- 
mended that mstead of an agricultural institution of the type that 
was established at Sabour we should have agriculture taught in some 
of the colleges as one of the subjects of science and that a Faculty 
in Agriculture should be established in this ITnivei sity. 

66.526. Mr. Calvert . On page 199 of your note you say that the 
Indigenous methods have worked successfully for hundreds of years 
and their utility generally cannot be challenged. On page 197 yon 
speak of the economic degeneration of the village. Do you not think 
that the economic degeneration has something to do with the tradi- 
tional methods of agriculture ? — The traditional methods of agriculture 
have been useful so far as they' go, but they need to be supplemented 
by improved methods. What I mean to say is that there docs not 
seem to be any veiy great fallacy in traditional methods They have 
been of very great use in the past and they are working as successfully 
as it is possible for them to work, but we want a development of the 
traditional methods so that modem ideas may be utilised by the 
people who have been following such traditional methods. 

66.527. Dr. Eydtr-. On page 197 of your note you ask us to in- 
•duce the Government to extend its protection to the principal industry 
of India, which is agriculture, and which, as you say, is sorely in need 
of protection. May we know what kind of protection is it really that 
you want ? — I have used the expression ' protection ’ in the latter part 
of the sentence really in a figurative sense, but I was referring there 
to the protection given to the other industries at the cost of the poor 
agriculturists. I feel that on account of this protection which has 
been given to the other industries, agriculturists have had to si^er 
some loss and they have not been compensated by any benefits given 
in other ways by Government. 

66.528. Somewhere, you seem to elaborate the plan of putting a 
small tax on exports. That surely would not be a benefit to the agricul- 
turists, would it?— There are two things which I should like to say 
in answer to that : firstly, a tax which may not benefit the agriculturist 
who is interested in the export trade would certainly benefit the masses ; 
and, secondly, in respect of those agricultural products in which wo 

'have almost a monopoly, a small export duty would not affect trade. 

66.529. I presume it is known to you that there are a few things in 
which wc have a monopoly and that it is all a question of prices, 
because if we add small bits here and there to the monopoly it adds 
to the cost of the people elsewhere ?— These are things which would 
have to be worked out, but oven admitting that the agriculturists who 
have something to do •with export trade •will be affected, I think that 
would do good to the country because it would lower the prices. The 
reduction in the price of certain agricultural products may injure some, 
TTOt at the same time it is bound to benefit others. For instance, 
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wheat in the Punjab was soiling at famine prices and an increase in 
the rupply of wheat internally would reduce the price of that commodity, 
which would naturally bo conducive to the best interest of the people 
as a whole. 

60.530. But it would not be ‘to the advantage of the agriculturist 
who is out to make n living and who wants to obtain more rupees for 
his produce 1- As I say, if ho is injured in one way, he will be benefited 
in another. 

66.531. You say somewhere in your note that the present system 
of land tenure prevents holders of agricultural land from carrying out 
improvements Is tilers anything in the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1876 
which prevents a landlord, if ho has registered his improvement in a 
court, from asking that court to enhance the rent? — What 1 meant 
was really the tenants of agricultural land. It is impossible for such 
tenants to carry out any improvements if the landlord is bent upon 
obstruction. 

66.532. Do you think you could have match manufacture ns a cottage 
industry ?— 1 am afraid I cannot' answer that question oflhnnd. 

66.533. ISabu A. V, Varma : I have just one question about the Usuri- 
ous Loans Act. You u'ould bring down tlic interest to twelve per cent.. 
Do you think that there will be people ready to advance money on 
anything less than twelve per cent 1 — ^Thc exact figure would bo deter- 
mined by various considerations. I have given the figure ns a basis 
for discussion, but I very strongly believe that, until the maxi- 
mum limit of interest is imposed, the present Usurious Loans Act will 
bo rendered entirely nugatory. This Act was passed in 1018 and, so 
far ns I am aware, very little relief has been brought by it to anybody 
in the Province. 

66,034. I suppose you know that the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, in his evidence before this Commission a short while ago, 
mentioned that the rale of interest that they take is Rs. 15-10 0. In 
thi.H case as well, the figure is low?— -As I said before, the rate of 
interest mav 'oc slightly higher than tw’clve per cent if it is so decided. 
But what I am most concerned about is that the maximum limit of 
interest which ought to bo allowed should bo fixed by Statute just 
ns has been done in Europe and America. 

66.535. ^ You said that to stop fragmentation by law w'ould involve 
changes in social customs and in law; I cannot speak much about law, 
but may I know what social customs would be interfered .with?— By 
sdhinl customs I mean customs that arc preliminary to taking any legal 
action, for instance, partition. 

66.536. Partition coxild bo plot by plot?— But if there is only one plot 
and two sons have an interest in that plot they may want to sub- 
divide it, I know of o case in which two brothers owned, between- 
them, a iathn and a half and partition was sought for by both. 

But these are really solitnty instances. It is not the rule but 
rather the exception. 

66.637, You sny; '* I know of several instances in which zamindars 
have neglected irrigation with a view to wreaking vengeance tipon 
refractory tenants " Wlien yon make that statement, have you in 
your mind your own district or tho whole of the Province? — know 
of one case in my own district and one or two cases in tho Gaya 
district. 

66.638. Can you rolato tho instances ?— 'When the settlement oporn- 
tions were going on in my district one zamindar (whom I do not like to 
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name) found that bis tenants wanted commutation of the rents paid 
to him, and they succeeded in getting that by application to the 
Settlement Officer. Then for three consecutive years he cut open the 
bund<t and did not allow any cultivation in the zamindari. That 
zamindar had a large store of grain, and therefore he did not sufier. 
Ho did that in the hope that ultimately ho would be able to make up 
for the loss ho had suffered at the settlement. 

60,530. Ho did suffer loss? — ^He suffered immediate loss. 

66.640. I hope there arc not many such instances. Do you think 
the people are inclined at present to spend anything for fuel? Their 
tendency is to use cow-dung for fuel and not to buy fuel for cash. 
Do you think they will be prepared to spend anything on coal? — That 
will depend upon the extension of transport facilities. If coal is 
n,vailable at a cheap rate, they will buy coal. 

66.641. Even then a price will have to be paid ? — ^In some parts the 
.cow-dung is not sufficient. 

66,542. But there is the slitsham tree. In Muzaffarpiir they lop off 
its branches and use that as fuel ? — That, so far as I am aware, is not 
n.llowcd in reserved forests. 

66,643. Would they be piepared to pay anything at all for their 
fuel? — I think in some parts of Ohota Nagpur they would. As a 
matter of fact, they arc paying in some parts at present. 

66,641. Professor Ganmtleei Would you tell the Commission whether 
the public men of the Province realise the need of compulsory free 
primary education in rural areas ? — So far as I can gauge, tney do. 

66,645. You should be able to gauge, as you are a member of the 
Council 7 — ^I believe they do realise the need of primary education. 

66,546. Where is the hitch then ? — The difficulty is that some people 
do not like to pay for it. As a matter of fact, I have myself asked 
for sanction to introduce a bill to make primary education compulsory 
in rural areas, and I hare proposed a cess of one anna in the rupee 
to raise funds for that purpose. 

00,617. The Chairman: What sort of cess; raised on what?— A cess 
upon income. While I find that that part of my proposal which makes 
education compulsory is welcomed, the people are vSry suspicious of 
the other part which relates to taxation. 

66.648. Professor Gantjulee s You suggest one anna on income, or 
on land ?^Onc anna on the amount on which the road cess is realised. 

66.649. You follow the principle laid down in the proposed Act in 
Bengal ?— Yes. 

66.650. You think your public spirited men would oppose such a 
proposal? — ^I am not quite sure of that. There are some people who 
perhaps would not like to pay, or rather would not like to face their 
constituenc/ with n taxation proposal. 

{The wiiness vithdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m. on Wednesday, the 8Srd 
November, 1987. 
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Mr. W. B. HEYCOCK, I.C.S., Commissioner, Patna Division. 

Replies to (he Questloni niio. 

Question 2.— Aoriooltubal Education.—I had some expeuenco of 
the syslcm of ngriculturnl education in force at the Snbour Agricultural 
College when I was Director of Agriculture in 1911. This college has 
since been _ closed. It is with reference to the agricultural cduention 
given at this doltcgc that iu,\ answers nrc framed. L nm not conveisant 
with any form of agricidlnral eduention nt present given at ni>y other 
institution in this Province. The Sabour College failed to ntlrnct a 
suQiciont number of students for its full three years' course. Short 
courses wore started, ns an .altci native measure, for actual culluators 
but these courses did not prove very popular. Tho college w.is elosod 
after the Reforms because, T suppose, it failed to atliact students. It 
would, perhaps, Iiavo been better to asceiT.'iin why the college did not 
attract students and to overcome this difliculty than to close the college 
and abandon all hope of making it a success. 

(v) Lads studi’ ngrioidliire mainly in the hope of ibiding employ ment. 
The difilcHlty in this Provinee is that there is little' oi no opening for 
trained agriculturists outside the lAgricullurnl D<'])artnicnt itself. This 
was the reason why tlie Snboiu College did not attract students After 
taking their diploma there was no career open to them except in tho 
dep.^rtment itself and the dcp.ai'lmeiit.itsclf eould then ab.sorb only very 
few. / 

4 

It might bo asked why zaniindnrs’ sons did not come to the college 
and why zamindars do not employ trained agriculturists. The icnson 
is to be found in tho system of land tonnro. The jicrmanent settlement' 
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improved vjirioty^ a new crop, etc., are a success, under conditions' 
under which he can grow them himself. If this is done and he is once 
convinced, ho will readily adopt the improvement. 'J ho idea is to opei» 
as many small demonstration farms ns possible and to use these farms 
as the huso from which to demonstrate the various improvemencs. It 
is necessary to bring improvements to tho door of tho cultivator and to 
keep in touch with tho cultivator. This small demonstration farms do, 
Very great caro should bo taken nob to push an impi’ovcmcnt until it 
is fidly demonstrated to be a success and to bo a success under local 
conditions. 

(b) One of the best ways to mcke effective field 'demonstration is to 
persuade a cultivator to allow it to bo done on his own land under 
ordinary conditions. The criticism is often made that what can bo 
done on a farm on c.vpcnsive lines cannot ho done on economical linos 
lorally. 

The cuftivalor wants to be convinced of two things, that tho variety — 
say wheat — is a hctlei variety and that it is a paying pioposition to • 
grow it, having regard both to the-ontturn and valno of tho crop and 
tho cost of growing it. 

This is tho reason why a ioc.at demonstrution ittidcr local conditions 
carries far moro weight than a demonstration on a demonstration farm. 

(c) My experience is that cuiHvnlors will alwnjs .rdopt. expert atlvice, 
if they are once convinced of its value. The real diftlculty is to con- 
vince them. Tho.v look at innovations with suspicion and think thoro 
is a daloh somewhere. Gtnerally they think that the increased cost of 
cultivation will eat up any pioiits that an increased yield will give. Once 
convinced, however, they are quite ready to accept expert advice. 

Tlioro have been some strildng instances of success. For instance, 
fa) Dahia paddy. This particular paddy was isolated at Babour and 
is cultivated now over a largo aiea. 

(A) A'wpnrcaflc.— Seedling canes bred at Ooimbatoro have proved a 
great sUtcers, Oo. 5213 which is largely grown in North Bihar. 

(d) Gioundnut . — The introduction of tliis crop in Chota Nagpur has 
proved a great success. 

Another variety of gioundnut has proved very valuable mi sandy 
lands, wheio other ciops Avjll not grow'. 

I do not know of any dcnionslrntion or propaganda work w'hiuh has 
been pushed and failed, 

Qunsrioif ■). — AnMiNlbinATiox. — (c) (i) The Agricultural and Veteri- 
nary Services. — ^Tlio expansion of the 'Agricultural Department has, I 
think, been too slow'. In some raspocts, too, the policy ndoj)ted by 
the department seems to me to ho retrograde. I refer in particular to 
the closing of the Babour College and to the failure to fill tho posts of 
Botanist and Chemist. 

In addition to tho principal fatms, where experimental work should* 
bo carried on, tlierc should he a large incrcuso in tlic miinber of demons- 
tration farms. This moans a large increase in slafl. No real progress 
can be expected unless tho sl.sff is incrciiscd. Tins is one of tho reasons 
why it v/as a pity to close the Babour Ocllego. For some vears the 
department itself could have absorbed till tho promising students, if a 
real effort had been made to extend the activities of tlio dcjiartment. 
Tlie department should be interested not only in introducing improved 
varieties but with the assistance of tho co-operative societies should 
interest itself in helping agriculturists to market their preduee. 
Marketing tho crops is most important and ngricnlturists can receivo 
much help in this way. 
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Expansion of tbo Vetorinary Depaitmcnt has also been too slow. 
JBut an attempt is being made to accelerate progress; a veterinary college 
is being built at Patna, a_ large cattlc-brec^ng farm is also being 
established at Patna, and it is proposed to establish another one at 
Cuttack. 

Work on the improvement of cattle breeding is still in an experi- 
mental stage and progress must noccssarily be very slow with the 
limited stair at piesent employed. Expansion of the department is 
necessary. 

Question 6, — Finance. — (o) Tlic ^best way of financing agiiculturai 
operations is through the agency of co-operative societies. The Agri- 
cultinal Department should work in close touch with the llcgistrar of 
Co operative Societies The village societies should not only be able 
to fin.ince agriculturists but should bo able to help them to market 
their pioduco. One thing is essential for success. There must-be 
adequate supervision and control of the co-operative societies. 
There have been signs of deterioration in recent ycard among 
ro-operative societies Lack of supervision has in cases led to embezzle- 
ment by the staff I emphasise this point, because if the ^svcietics 
themselves are not financially sound or if there are not sniHcient safe- 
guards against cmberrlcmcnt, the whole movement will be discredited 
and agriculturists will fight shy of these societies. With adequate super- 
vision and the growth of healthy societies' there is every prospect of 
financing agricultural ventures adequately. 

Question 0.— Aoiiicultoiiai. iNDEerEDNESS — (a) (i) Agi-iculturists 
get into debt mainly through borrowing to meet marriage and funeral 
expenses and other expenses connected with social ceremonies. .The 
joint family s 3 ’stem is also largelj’ responsible for indebtedness. A 
■family may bo for generations in debt 

(ii] | The mahajan is the main source of credit. Whcie co-operative 
societies have been established and are successful, the viahajan is 
eliminated and the society takes his place. But there arc many cases 
whore members of a co-operative society still go to the ma/injon, 
particularly in urban areas. 

(iii) Once a loan has been taken it is very dillicult to clear it off. 
The rate of interest is high. The creditor prefers to keep the loan alive 
and add the interest which falls due to the loon. By means of the loan 
the creditor controls the debtor and creates a lien on the ciop. Tho 
crop in fact is more or less earmarked as security for the loan, ft often 
oomes to this, that the debtor cultivates his land more or less for the 
mahajnn who keeps him going as long as ho is faithful and docs not try 
and go elsewhere for n loan and so disturb the creditor’s security. The 
amount of loan taken is generally such that the debtor can never 
hope to repay it together with the high interest chaigcs which accrue. 

(6) The most effectual and the only practical way of dealing w'ith 
agricultural indebtedness is by means of the co-operative movement. 
Societies, if properly conducted, can eliminate the mahajan. An 
isolated debtor has no chance with a mahajan who will often refuse to 
take back the loan. A society can deal with the mahajan and rescue 
all but the hopeless cases from the maJtajan. 

A IJsuricus Loans Act woidd bo very useful to societies when the 
question comes up of repaying mahajan^ for loans contracted by mem- 
ocia joining a society, because it would be possible to eliminate the 
excessive interest charges. 

Question V.— FiiAoaiENTATiON of Holdings. — («> Excessive subdivision 
of holdings docs mean loss of agricultural efficiency. I am unable to 
suggest anv means of preventing it, with the law ns it stands at present. 

il/r If'. S, Jlcxicock. 
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in this division, oxcossive subdivision of tenancy rights is not the only 
•evil; there is also an excessive subdivision of proprietary interests — 
particularly in Patna district. Many proprietors are little more than 
tenants now. 

Qoestiow 8. — Irkioation. — There are good private irrigation 
systems, particularly in Gas’a district, in this division. These systems 
extend over a great part of tho district and aio very valuable. 

These systems are in many cases neglected and are not properly 
kept up by the landlords concerned, partly because tho landlords of 
scvei al villages are responsible for the systems and partly because these 
•systems ai'c not in reality a source of revenue directly dependent for 
its revenue on its efficiency. This is duo to tho following reason : — 

‘A. very largo area in this district does not pay a cash rent but a pro- 
duce rent. The produce rent is in almost all cases half the gross pro- 
duce. The theory is that these rents must not be commuted to cash 
rents because, if they arc commuted, the landlord will have no induce- 
ment to keep up the h ligation bjslein. Oidinarily speaking, under 
'the Tenancy Act a tenant is entitled to have bis rent commuted, if he 
applies. But in cases where there is an irrigation system which the 
landlord mny neglect, if commutation is allowed, his application is 
refused. Generally speaking, every tenant wants commutation. Every 
landlord opposes it. This opinion is based on a considerable experience 
derived from hearing applications for commutation. 

Tho result is, all that tho landlord need do is to keep his system 
in a sufficient state of repair to prevent an application for commutation 
Being successful. He has no inducement to improve the system. Tlie 
return he gets for keeping up the system is tho privilege of taking half 
the gross produce ns his rent. He is under no liability to supply water 
to individual tenants. Provided Hint the system is in repair and pro- 
vided that each village gets its dno number of days for irrigation, he 
l\as no further responsibility. I should add that tho liability to pay 
produce rent docs not depend in law on tho maintenance of the irriga- 
tion system. 'Whether the system is maintained or not, tho full rent 
must bo paid. It is the revenue authorities who decline io commute 
Tcnt where there is a reasonably efficient system, but tliis refusal to 
commute docs not entail any responsibility ori the landlord to keep up 
the system. _ Tho only check is that tho revenue authorities mny, on a 
second application, commute if gross neglect is proved. 

Apart from other incidental disadvantages of the system of payment 
of rent in kind (and there are many), these irrigation systems would, 
I think, be better looked after if the irrigation dues were seoarato 
from tho rent as is the case with Government canals. Secondly, I think 
half the gross produce is too high a rental — even allowing that irrigation 
charges are included in it. Tliirdly, from .an agricultural point of view 
I think tho system deprives the tenant of any incentive to improve and 
develop his produce-paying lands. It is a fact that ho devotes Ins best 
efforts to bis cash-paying lands— if he has any — and is apt to neglect 
TiiB produce-rent paying lands. 

In Patna district there arc many systems which have fallen into 
disrepair for similar reasons. 

The danger of any change is tiiis; It is very doubtful whether 
landlords would over keep up an irrigation scheme if it has to bo kept 
up on tho lines on which Qovcinment canals are kept up — th.at is to 
say, if tho water was sold and only the person who got tho water paid. 

Tho systems I havo mentioned cost tho landlord very little to main- 
tain and the return in tho shape of produce rent is certain and comes 
from all produce-rent payers whether in fact they got water or not 
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QuEsnoN 11.— Onoph.— (o) (i) The oniy piactacal method, which 
suggests itself, of improving existing crops is to utilise the experimental 
farms to ascertain the best vaiieties suitable to any particular locality 
and then to populnnso that variety by actual demonstration on the spot. ' 
This method has proved effectual in several instances, e.g., pure wheat, 
Ddhia paddy, dhaineha manuring in Orissa, sugarcane, etc. 

(ij) The same methods should be adopted in introducing new crops, 
including fodder crops First experiment, then actual demonstration 
on the spot. 

(iii) The smiplusi _w.ij is to giow and distribute pure seed through 
the CO operative societies and utilise these societies as a means for 
growing and distributing pure .selected seed on a wider scale. 

(iv) The only effectual nay to present danger by wild animals is to 
clear the jungle As lon^ as lands arc cultivated on the borders of 
jungle areas damage by wild animals is inevitable. 

Qui.stiox 14 — Implemesis — (b) Two things stand in the way of the 
general adoption of impiovcd implements by eidtivators, firstly, the costj 
secondly the unsuitability of the plongli cattle to draw, for instance, a 
lieavior and deeper worhing plough. 

The first difficult] might be oveicome with tho help of the co-opera- 
tive societies, the second depends to a grc.at extent on the improvemeni 
of tho cattle 

Qui STiox 15. — VEruniNAr.Y — (a) I should prefer a Development Officer 
to bo in control not oiil.v of the Veterinaiy Department but of the 
Agricultural and Co-operative departments The activities of ill these 
departments touch at ccitain points and to onsuio harmonious and 
efficient working an officer supervising and controlling all three depart- 
ments is necessary. Such an officer should have a wide outlook and 
should be prcpaicd to take up far-reaching schemes necessitating the 
CO operation of nil these departments. 

(&) (i) Dispons.nrios are under district boards and municipalities and 
are working fairly well. 

(ii) The expansion is not sufficiently rapid, but this is largely due 
to ivant of funds. Some local bodies have very little money to spare 
for this branch of work. 

(iii) It might make for efficiency if contiol were transferred to tho 
provincial authority, provided adequate Tcsonrccs wore placed under 
the control of the Veterinarj’ Department. Tho local bodies^ would, 
however, probably object to contributing unless control was in their 
hands I think it is an advantage to associate local bodies with the 
control of dispensniies; they can do much to_ remove misunderstandings 
and prejudice, c.g., in the case of inoculation. 

(d) Ignorance and prejudice arc the chief obstacles. I do not think 
the time is ripe for legislation Tho prejudice against inoculation is 
being gradunliv overcome. All that is necessary iB_ to convince agricul- 
turists of the benefits of inoculation and their prejudices will be over- 
come. This is a malter of time and patience and considerable success 
has already been obtained. ^ 

Segregation and disposal of diseased carcasses cost money. 
alone would prevent the voluntary adoption of any measures of this 
kind. As regards prohibition of the movement of animals exposed to 
infection, it would bo impossible to enforce any such measure w*th tlie- 
cxisUng staff, and the proposal to apply such a measure would arouse 
general opposition. Tlic people are not sufficiently advanced to appre- 
ciate the value of such measures 

ffr IF ??. TTegfork, 
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Question 16. — ^Animal Husbandry. — (c) The hot wcathei' is the time 
■when fodder sliortage is most annto. 

As soon as the rams break and glazing becomes available the cattle 
improve very rapioiy. 

id) The only ■nay to supplement the fodder supply In this division is 
for agriciilturists to grow fodder crops. Common grazing grounds are 
no real help. Cultivation is intense in this division and, generally 
speaking, there is very little waste land. There are of coiiise the 
Kaimur hills in the south of Shulinbnd and the jungle areas in the 
•south of Gaya. Mj' impression is that the closer the cultivation the 
moro it is realised that fodder crops and stall feeding arc a necessity. 
•Closely bound up with this question is the elimination of weedy cattle 
which it is waste of money to feed. Tlie solution is two-fold : * 

(1) Improvement of caiile and fewer cattle. 

(2) The growing of fodder crops to supplement grazing, particu- 

larly in the hot months of the year. The provision of ade- 
quate communal grazing grounds is not possible,* and even 
if it were possible, it would have this disadvantage : it 
oncoiiragCB the breeding of weedy cattle and docs not enforce 
the lesson that the cultivator must pay for the feeding of 
his own cattle. He should not expert llic community to 
relieve him of this burden. 

(c) In this Province, owing to the permanent settlement, landowners 
are not likely to take a practical interest in this matter. Their atten- 
tion is concentrated on getting in the rents. (As a whole, they do not 
regard themselves ns having any duty to perform towards their tenants. 

Question 18.— AomcueTunAi. Labour.— (o) Thi® problem does not 
- arise in this division. 

Tlierc is no shortage of labour. In fact the districts in this dii ision 
are too densely populated. 

Question 20. — Markeiing. — (a) Considerable improvement is needed 
‘ to enable the actual grouor of crops to get his crops to the best market 
and realise the proper price lor his crops. Co-operative societies can 
bo of great assistance in this matter. For instance, at Bihar potatoes 
arc grown by many of the cultivalors. One way the co-operative 
societies can help, when the time for marketing arrives, is to t.i.ko the 
potatoes grown by all its members, arrange a proper price in Calcutta 
or elsewhere, and see to the despatch of the consignments; in fact dispose 
-of the produce for the members in the interest of the membets No 
single member of the society can do this for himself. 

I should like to ace more use made of co-operative societies for the 
marketing of produce grown by their members. Successful marketing 
benefits the membci’S and popularises the co-operntive movement, to 
v'hich agriculture must look in the long run for its capital and the 
marketing of it-s produce 

QuE.STiONr 22. — Co-operation. — (o) There is a danger in opening too 
many societies, unless adequate provision is made for their inspection 
and control and unless suitable members can be found to form the 
panclmyats. The most essential safeguard is regular audit and inspec- 
tion; without this safeguard embezzlements occur, the dues arc not 
properly collected and the money at the disposal of the society is not 
fairly given out. 

The members themselves arc seldom able to control their own 
■■panchaynts and the. panehayats arc inclined to look to their own pcironal 
advantage rather than run the societies for the benefit of the members. 
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Tho danger lies in over-exjinnsion without an adequate inspecting^ 
agency. There is no difficulty in opening societies; the difficulty lies in 
seeing that the societies which are opened are properly managed. 

Subject to these remarks, I regard the co-operative movement as 
the movement which must eventually finance agriculturists and help in 
maiketing tlicir pioduce. Theie is no limit to the good which can be 
done by such societies, provided that the members are capable of 
managing the societies, and it is in this last respect that the difficulty 
lies. The communal sense is not very widely developed and ihe agri- 
culturists are veri ignorant. Unless, therefore, Government can for a 
time cxcicise a pateinal control over the societies the movemeut is in. 
'great danger of being discredited 

My answci to this question is that Government should do more to 
encourage the growth of the co opeiatire movement rjid, in particular, 
should mako the powei of supervision and control closer. At the pre- 
sent stage of dev elopment, societies cannot succeed without close control 
and supervision by Government 

(6) (iii) An extension of societies foi the sale of produce is urgently 
needed. The agiiculturist does not get the proper value for his produce. 
He is not sufficiently educated to be able to protect himself and wants, 
ill particular, to be lo iked aftei when he comes to market lits crops. 

Ignorance and indebtedness are the chief factors which stand m the 
way of an improvement of his position 

Questiox’ 23. — General Education. — (a) (iii) Elementary education 
is not sufficiently widespread and is very poor in quality. 

The main difficulties are these : — 

(1) Dearth of teachers. 

(2) Such teachers ns there are are not very competent. 

(3) Want of funds. Owing to want of funds elementary education 

is not sufficiently widespread. 

(4) Elementary schools are not adequately supervised. 

(6) The course is not long enough. 

The result is that the number of boys who are supposed to receive a 
good elementary education is not nearly as largo'as the statistics indi- 
cate. Many who go through the lower primary course have forgotten all 
they wore ever taught in a year or two. 

The teachers are often leally not competent to teach and f doubt 
very much whether all the primary schools shown on paper exist in 
more than name Such schools are not likely to be properly conducted 
with the present class of teachers, unless inspection is adequate and' 
fiequent or unless there are good and trustworthy committees of manage- 
ment. Such committees are difficult to find. 

Mr. ir. S. Heycoch. 
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EnPtTES TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE SUBMITTED BY Mr. B. FoLEY, LO.S., BoARD* 
or Revenue, Bihar and Orissa- ^ 


Question 2.— Aorioulturad Education.— As Collector I was supposed 
to be chairman of the agricultural societies of several districts. An 
Indian Inspector of Agriculture was generally sent lound to (he district 
to assist. My impression was that those inspectors wore useless : they 
had a little book knowledge and nothing else. I used to send them to 
various planters to see if they could be of assistance, but found the 
planters generally looked on them ns a laughing stock. Apparently 
Indians used to join the Snbour College with the object merely of 
obtaining employment under Government. On leaving the college they 
did not ns a rule undertake farming on their own account. Snbour 
College has now been closed and I have been out of touch with the 
Agricultural Department for several years. 

^ Qu e suo n 0.— Agricuetural Indebtedness.— (6) From my cNpericnce 
as"* tTomrnissiJltfJcr of Chota Nagpur I should say that the Chota Nagpur 
Tenancy Act nS its sections prohibiting the sale, ttansfer or mortgage 
of holdings by^nants has faigoly been a failure. The ryots have not 
thereby been inoH^d to abstain from parting with their holdings but 
they receive less flW.-ih?ir holdings than they would otherwise, if 
transfers wore unrestriclocT”' There arc various methods of getting 
round the law. The commonest is 'that the rj'ot should surrender his 
holding to his landlord, who sells it* to tho person who wishes to 
purchase, the Innlord taking a large percentage of the pui chase monej'. 

Similarly in Samlmlpur the Central Provinces Land Revenue Act 
has been largely a failure. Here if a man sells, or mortgages bis land 
illegally, tlic next-of-kin can claim it. As a matter, of fact the ganutin, 
who corresponds in most respects to tho landloid, generally claims 
under the Section. What has really happened is tiiat the rj’ot lip« 
fold to a monoy-lendor through tho gaontin. 

Tho system in tho Santal Parganas, I think, is rather more success- 
ful. Here the pradhavi system is in force, and tho pradhan is only a 
headman who collects rents. 

Question T. — ^Fraomentation or Hoi, dings. — ^It is diffieult to see how 
sub-division of holdings can bo prevented, but somctliing might bo 
done if the excessive sub-division of estates were prevented b.v a 
revision of the Partition Act in the Province. I j believe the excessive 
sub-division of estates encourages the excessive sub-division of hold- 
ings. . 

Question 8. — ^Irrioation. — ^The obstacle to any improvement in the 
way of irrigation in Bihar is the existence of the permanent settlement. 
It is difficult to see how any improvement can be effected in the present 
conditions. 

There arc many districts where ncjv irrigation schemes are required 
and whore they could easily be effected by Government to the immense 
benefit of the people, if only some small return could be secured to 
Government on tho capilal expended. As it is, the land revenne 
from the Patna. Tirhut and Bhagalpur divjsionr is small as compared 
with other Provinces, and permanently fixed. In Chota Nagpur tho 
land revenue is insignifieaut 
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During my service I remember having irrigation Bchemes proposed 
in tho districts mentioned below: 

(1) When I was Collector of Gnya in 1908-0S, the District En- 

gineer had drawn up a scheme foi the ,impiovoment of 
nngatibn in part 0 / the district. It was found Rnaaoially 
impossible because Government would receive no return 
for the expenditure. 

(2) When I was Collector <5 Saran I received a scheme for im- 

proving the drainage of part of the east of tho district. 
It would have been beneficial but was quite impracticable, 
as tho people would advance no money. They wished 
Government to complete the scheme, and then put on a 
cess to lecovei the costs Tho people of Saran are exports 
in avoiding pav-raents of Government demands, and they 
weie aware that they could ea*.ily evade the payment of 
most of the cass Theicfore the cost would have fallen 
almost entirely on Government who would have leceived 
no ictuin for the capital expended. 

(3) Lately I have received a scheme for the diainago of a big 

rhmn or niaish called the Haidia Ghanr in.-*t5aim ne/tii 
Soncpoic Govcinment enquiicd whether tli^,e people would 
provide the necessary cost. The estima^® was about one 
lakh of rupees. Some of the residents^ promise to repay 
the cost by instalments, if the workw^ero fust completed, 
having, I belicv e, not thq. intention of contribu- 

ting anything and btnbwing that Government would be 
unable to lecovcy' anything but a fraction of the cost 
from them. 

<4) W’hcn Coimuissipfnier of Chota Nagpur it was necessary for 
me to examine sci eial irrigation schemes in the district of 
Pnlamau,/^oBtly inaugurated by a previous Deputy Com- 
missionor^". These schemes had mostly failed. Govein- 
nient/«eeived no oxtia icvenue in consequence of them and 
it y^as found impossible to induce the various vnmindars 
^ho had been pieyailed on to subscribo to the schemes 
/originally to maintain theii interest and endeavour to make 
the schemes a success 

{») When Coinmissioiici of Bhagalpiir I found irrigatiou had 
gieatly been neglected in the south part of the Bhagalpur 
district In consequence seal city was legiilarly occurring 
eveiy few ycais. This could easily be prevented by a 
series of iirigation woiks Government could not put up 
the capital for these as there would be no icturn. Two 
schemes were started when I was there, under tho Minor 
Works Irrigation Act, hut piogie&s has been v’ciy slow and 
these two schemes only touch a portion of the nrea Action 
ought to be taken in many instances under tho Priv'ate 
Works Inigation Act but there 'arc inhcient defects in this 

. Act which, to a very great extent, mar its utility. 

Conditions aie to a gieat extent the same in South Monghyr. 
Here, as in South Bhagalpur, irrigation has deteriorated 
in consequence of lecklcss commutation of pioduco rents, 
in consequence of _which the ramindars have ceased to 
take interest in their works of irrigation. 

If oiily Government could secure some return for its capital 
by increased land levcnue, it would not ho diflicult to make 
J/r. n . B. Jleycoek, 



the whole of South Bhagnlpur and South Monghyr practi- 
cally immune againtt famine and scarcity. 

(6) As member of the Board of Bc\enue, I was requested lately 
to report ou an irrigation project railed the Khorn Valley 
irrig.itioii, in the iicighhourhood of Bhahpa, Shahabad, pre- 
pared by the Public Works Department with a view to 
securing tliis tract of country against famine. The ex- 
pendituie was estimated at tucnty-and-a-half lakhs, the 
icturn to Government for nineteen years would be practi- 
cally ml and the return after that less than one-quarter per 
cent from water rates. The zamindars and lyots would 
- proba1)ly bo immensely benefited by the scheme, but in 
consequence of the permanent settlement piobably the 
whole cost would fall on Government. 

Question- 16. — Ashul HusntNnnY. — I have noticed that the cattle 
in the district of Saran, whejc there is practically no gi’azing and 
where the cattle are nearly all stall-fed, arc considerably superior to 
cattle elsewhere in the Province. I expected to find the cattle superior 
in Puinea, where there arc large tracts of grazing land. I found them 
very inferior, because these grazing tracts are utilised for enormous 
herds of miserable stunted cattle, most of which aio worthless. 1 
found the same to bo the case in Bhagnlpur to a lesser extent. The 
absence of pasture is not, I think, the chief cause of the inferiority 
of the cattle. The Hindu religion docs not permit the dcstnietion of 
cattle. The ordinary cultivator usually takes no interest in obtaining 
better cattle. In the Bcttinh Ward's estate buffalo bulls are appreciated 
by the people for breeding buC the people did not care to utilize the 
other breeding bulls which the estate offered them. 

Question 19. — ^Fohests. — 1. The destruction of forests is going on 
all over the Province, except where forests are re«ervcd or protected. 
T endeavoured to do what I could when Commissioner of Chota Nagpur 
for four sears, and all the estates under the Court of Wards do what 
they can to preserve forests, but I look on the general question with 
despair. I am convinced that no zamindars or lyots in the Province 
will over take nn.v mcasurca to preserve forests, unless compelled. 
They look on all measures taken by Government with suspicion. Both 
zamindars and r.vols look upon the destruction of forests ns a matter 
of absolute indifference. No zaniindar will take any measures to 
make forests a source of wealth for the future ; if he sees any oppor- 
tunity of making money by .allowing the destniclion of his forests, ho 
will always avail himself of the opportunity. A rj'ot never has any 
idea of the value of timber and will always cut down trees ruthlessly 
for the slightest need, regardless of the future : ho resents any inter- 
ference cither on the p.irt of Government or the rnmindar : unless 
prevented he will rut down forests wholosnlo and sell the wood. 

2 When I was Commissioner of Chota Nagpur an endeavour was 
made to conclude agiecincnls binding the Wards and Encumhered 
Estates to rcsen’o forests for some twenty years. The legality of 
these agreements has been disputed and the Local Govcinment no 
longer seeks to bind zamindars in this way. As soon ns an estate 
is released from management therefore, thft znmindar ns a rulo 
repudiates nil these agreements and seeks to make all the money ho 
can from the destruction of his forests. At present there is only hope 
of forests in Bcttinh .and Bamgath, ns these estates w’ill be for a 
long time under Court of Wards. 

3, The Loral Government in 1920 endeavoured to start a policy of 
acquiring so much private forest cveiy year in llic interest of the 

K 2 
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Province. The c.\-pcndituro %vnB vetoed by the Council, who are 
altogether opposed to fuicst conservation. 

4. The policy pursued by the settlement has been unfoitunalc in 
this n’sppci, and th«* destruction of foiests in lianchi and Tlaraiinbagli, 
which might base been arrested, has been neccloiated by that polic 3 '. 
Manbhuin, \\hieli used to be coxcred xxith forest, is an awful xvaming 
in this respect. The Santal Paiganas ate not far behind. Largo tracts 
have been cleared of trees altogether. 

5. There is f.ii too much grazing allowed in all forests xxhich are 
not reserved bj Oovernmont and the joting shoots arc gcncrnlj 3 ' eaten 
by goats and cattle. 

There is a peiiiicious custom in Chota Nfagpur, the Santal Parganas, 
Gaya and elsewhere of Inirning the hill sides at the beginning of the 
hot weather in order to prox idc grass fot the grazing of cattle. These 
cattle are neaily all diminutixc, stunted and nearly worthless animals; 
most of them would he better dcstro 3 'ed. 

0. In cont-equonce, the deterioration of forests has led to consider- 
able soil erosion. The Bengal fiovernniont, in com-cqucnce of floods 
of the Damudar in its lower eour«c, repriwcnted the matter to the Bihar 
Government and asked that measures should be taken to prexent the 
destruction of forests and the eiosion of soil in the Damudar Vnllc 3 * 
in nararihagh. Measmes arc being taken but the evpense invoix'ed 
is ver 3 ' large, and I think it is doubtful it they can be taken on a 
eufllcicntly large scale. Boil erosion is common in many other districts. 
The people decline to acknowledge that any Imim is being done. 

“. I think it is to be acknowledged that, with the groxvth of popu- 
lation and industries, the whole of the forests in Bihar and Orissa 
with the exception of tho«o managed by the Forest Department will 
disappear. There is exTrything to coiisc such destruction and nothing 
Jo prevent it 


Brat Evidence. 

00,551. Thf f'hitirninn : Mr. Heycock, you arc Commissioner of the 
Patna Dixision? — ^Ycs. 

00,552. Are we to judge from 3 ’our answer to Question 2 that you 
remain in some doubt ns to the wisdom of the decision to close the 
Sabonr College ?— Yes 

00,553. Do 3 OH think the sort of diflicultie.s which faced the college 
before it was closed are difficulties xxhicli. in the nature of things, 
aie likely to present themseWes in course .of the cailior stages of such 
insUtutionsI— Yesj I think, gix’cn time and the expansion of the 
dcpnitmciit, there would hax-c been a good dc.sl of opportiinitx’, with 
more experience, for training students there. In fact, I do not think 
the college was open for very mnn 3 * years; I do not think it sxa-’ 
opened much before aliout 1911 or 1912, (I cannot remember the exact 
date) and it xvns closed after about «ex‘en 3 'enrs’ trial. 

CQ,5St. In the earlier stages of ngiiciiltiiral progress and agricultural 
education it is perhaps not unnatural that most 3 -oung men who go 
to a college go to fit tliemselx’es for the public service i— Yes, that 
seemed to be the original impression when it was created, that it was 
another earccr opening out for students, and there was a certain 
amount of disappointment when they found thoir hopes xveso not 
realised. — 

Mr. IT. J3, Tlcytcth, 



Q6,555. It Is perhaps reasonable to expect two stages of difficulty: 
the first before your service grows at all, when the places available 
Ifov trained men are few and far between, and thereafter the period 
‘Cf difficulty tint must exist until the age incidence is distributed, 
•as it wea'CL, throughout the service 1 — ^Ti’^es, I think there was a good 
deal of tlie first difficulty, and 1 think there was another handicap: 
tthe War came on and some of the officers belonging to the department 
went oK to the War. For instance, Mr. Woodhouse, who was Economic 
Botanist, went off to the War and was unfortunately killed. So that 
that took away one of the available members of the staff during the 
period when Clio college was on trial. 

60.660. Were any trainees of the college taken into the Revenue 

Tlopartment? — No; when the college first opened there was a rule in 
the Revenue circulars ftat they were not to look for employment in 
Government mahah and estates; attention was drawn to that 
rule; that was subsequently modified, but it had some discouraging 
effect at the time. t 

06,667. Is it your viesv that it might be to the public advantage that 
a pioportion, at any rate, of officers in the Revenue Department should 
have a coi'tain amount of equipment in technical agriculture? — Yes, 
I think it would cettamly be advisable if that could be arranged. 

60,658. Would you like to see the matter of the Sabour College 
reviewed ?— Yes, personally I think it might be given another chance 
if if were possible. 

00,659. On page 218, in answer to Question 2 (x). you emphasise the 
walue which would acci'ue to agriculture if zamindars and their sons 
would take a personal interest in the business of farming ? — ^Yes. 

66,500. Can you suggest any means by which that interest might 
he encouraged? — ^It is very difficult to say but, as a matter of fact, 
most of the big zamindars have large areas under private cultivation, 
and if they could be induced to take an interest and employ trained 
agriculturists, good results might be obtained. I think they did try 
at one time, at Sabour, to interest the sons of big zamindars to come 
and take a short course. 

06.661. What term is used to describe the home farm in thin 
■Province? Is there a special term* — ^I do not think so. 

66,562. Is the expression sir used? — ^Thcy call it sir or hal-asht 
lands, but they generally call it ziral, 

66,503. From time to time it has been sugge'sted in evidence before 
the Commission that it might be well if honours were given to indivi- 
•duals who show themselves active in promoting agricultural progress; 
what do you say to that? — ^I think any step of that nature would 
prove an encouragement if there was really public recognition of a 
zamindar who really tried to promote agriculture ; but so far I do not 
'think there have been many cases of zamindars taking that interest, 
'or of much recognition of the fact. 

60,564. , On page 219. you speak of the policy of the department in 
closing the college, which policy you stigmatise as retrograde Is 
"department’ the appropriate expression ; or was it Government ?— What 
1 mean by the department is Government in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment; I presume it was their decision. I do not Imow what was the 
’Opinion of the members of the Agricultural Department; that I have 
-no information about. 

66,565. In answer to Question 5 (o), you say : “ There have been 
‘signs of deterioration in recent years among co-operative societies. 
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Lack of Bupervifiion has in cases led to embezzlement by the staff."’ 
Do }ou mean lack of supervision by a trained personnel in the Co- 
operative Depaitment? — Yes. What vre keep getting, at times, is 
liquidation in some of these societies, and when we come to liqui- 
date nc find it extremely difficult to collect the outstanding 
dues Some of the societies have had to go into liqui- 
dation uiidci the 01 dels of the Ilcgistrai, and when we come to 
realise the dues we find considerable difficulty. Sometimes, when 
we trace out these dues, we find that the money has gone into quarters 
wheic it should not have gone and that it has not been spent wisely. 
In fact, I think, in the inteiests of the Co-operathe Department, 
effective audit is most csscnti.al at the piescnt stage, because the 
actual panchayats or committees which control the giving out of the 
money do not alwa.vs give it out to the best advantage. I am only 
speaking geneinllv, based on a few instances, because I am pot closely 
connected with that department. 

66,506 Have you taken a personal interest in the Co-operative De- 
partment? — When I was Director of Agriculture I used to take an 
interest, but now, ns Commissioner, the woik of that department comes 
very little directly licfoie me Oecasion.ally during inspection of 
offices T come across these liquidation cases to which I am referring, 
but that is because it is put on to the revenue staff to collect the out- 
standings by certificate ; in_ that way we come into some touch with 
them i but the District Magistrates, of course, have more touch, because 
they arc sometimes chairmen of some of the Central Banks in the tow ns. 

06,S67. Where socictiw arc admittedly unhealthy and unsound, is 
it your own view that liquidation and winding up is the appropriate 
course, or do you think reconstruction is the wiser course ? — I think the 
Registrar would always reconstruct or give them a new lease of life if 
it wcic possible; it is only when matters have gone too far and the 
only alternative is liquidation that he takes that step. 

60,S68 In answer to Question 6 (b), you say: "A Usurious Loans 
Act would be very useful to societies when the question comes up of 
repaying muhajam for loans contracted by members joining a socict.v ”. 
Are you familiar with Uic existing state of the law' in the matter of 
the Usurious Loans Act ? — No, I have not much acquaintance with if, but 
what I thought was that an Act of that nature would provide for lower- 
ing the r.atc of jnteiest when it has been found to be excessive, when 
the society clears off the tnaJinjan’s debts before admitting persons as 
members of the society; that is to say, they would put them straight 
w'ith the mahnjnn and tfien admit them to their societies, and in that 
.qasc, if they could legally put down the excessive rates of interest, it 
might be of considerable assistance. 

66,560. i^ir llcnnj Lavrfvce: Have you seen the draft of an Act of 
^that character? — ^No, I have npt; I moan I do not know th.at we have 
an Act of that character working hero ; but I understood that it w ould 
contain provisions of that nature. 

Could you draft such an Act? 

Tbr Chairman : There is one in force in the Province. 

66,570 Sir Henry Laurence-. But not of the character to which the- 
witness refers, under which the society could reduce the rate of interest ?" 
— That is the way I contemplated it ns being most useful, because whyn 
a new society is formed and the members come in, it is generally desir- 
able to clear off their debts with the mahajan first and start them 
afresh, 

66,571. The Chairman : But I take it that you arc concerned to 
place thq society in n position in which it could prevail upon the debtor 
to move, under some appropriate Act?— Yes. 

Hr. rr. B. Heycock. 



66>57S. You do not wish to place the society, as such, in a position 
<to go to law on behalf of the debtor 1 — ^No; what I was contemplating 
~was that the debtors themseWes might be asked to do it as a condition 
'o£ coming into the society. 

66,573. But you are not familiar with the existing state of the law 
in the Province in that matter! — ^No. 

66,374. On page 221 you suggest that the sj'stem of produce rent 
'tends to reduce agricultural efficiency in that it acts as a deterrent to 
"the cultivator in any attempt to improve his outturn ? — Yes. 

68.575. What is the custom in this Province where pioduce rent 
is taken on a fifty — ^fifty basis 1 Would you develop a little the distinc- 
■tion between produce-paying lands and cash-paying lands! — The 
essence of the produce-paying lands is that the tenant pays rent in kind 
instead of a cash rent. The most common form, at any rate in this 
division, is what they call danabandi under which, wljen the crop is 
ripe* the landlords or their servants go round and estimate the outturn. 
Then they more or less eonvert that into cash at the prevailing prices 
and the tenant has to pay that as rent. The difficulty about it is that 
disputes occur continually at the time of appraisement. 

66.576. Produce-paying lands moans lands the rent of which is paid 
on the basis of produce 5 — ^Yes. 

66,377. And cash-paying lands those on which a cash rent is paid ! — 
They pay a fixed cash rent, but in the case of produce-paying lands 
they pay according to the outturn of the field in any particular year. 

66,578. Yes, I lead it wrongly, I thought you were making leference 
to the practice under which there is n difference in proportion as 
between landlord and tenant in the case of two different crops’ — 
There is this difference, that the cash rent is fixed permanently and 
the tenant pa^s that every year, whatever the outturn is; the rent is 
on a fixed basis and is generally considered to be lower than the pro- 
duce rent. Where it is produce rent, the tenant is legally bound to 
pay half the gross produce. 

66,679. Do yoa not have an arrangement by which rice lands pay 
more than lands growing other ciopk* — "N n 'neat majority of the 

produce-paying lands arc rice lands because of this system of irrigation 
to which I was referring, on which they depend to a certain extent. 

66.580. Profcftsor Gangideci For how many years is this cash rent 
fixed ’—The cash rent is fixed until it is i aised by the decree of the civil 
•court. A man can go to the civil court and sue for enhancement of 
rent on certain specified grounds; but in practice it is very rare that any 
such Suits are brought, and when they are brought they are generally 
brought on the ground of a rise in prevailing prices. 

66.581. Dr. Hyder : Have you not another system under which the 
cash rent is fixed for ever!— Yes, there is that; but the majority of 
lands are not^ held on a cash rent whicli is fixed for ever. Of course, 
the cash rent is fixed subject to its being raised by a decree of the civil 
•court. 

- 66,582. Is that decree given by reason of improvement of the land! — 
The most usual reason is for rise of prices; that is the easiest. It is 
ve^ difficult, under the ordinary Tenancy Act, to get the rate of rent 
raised. 

66.583. The Chairman : In answer to Question 16 (a), I gather you 
are suggesting a Development Commissioner! — ^Yos, I thought that 
these three departments, w’hich are gradually expanding and will pro- 
bably expand^ much 'in the future, touch at so many points that pro- 
bably there will be more harmonious working with one single control. 
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60,631 Do you suggest that the Dcvolopnicnt Coinniissioncr should' 
be a Soorctnrj to Goverument ? — No, that was not in the essence of iny 
jdea 

66,635. Do you not think theie is some danger, where a special ofTicor 
IS detailed to effect co-ordination between several departments, that 
these two things may happen - fiistly, there may be an apparent lower* 
iiig in the status of the heads of those departments, and, secondly, the 
heads of those departments may feel that ns co-ordination between do- 
pnitments is in the hands of n special officer, it is none of their busi- 
ness to attempt to achieve it I — I think there is some danger in that 
sense, but what I was contemplating was that in agricultural and 
vetcrinniy matters, at any latc, there would he people with specially 
knowledge of those pioblcms, that the Deselopmcnt Commissioner would 
lin\c more geiieial knowledge, and where they could touch _would com- 
pel them to co-ordinate For instance, take the co-operative side : it 
might be very difficult to get the Registrar of Co-opei alive Societies 
to be very interested _ in n particular \etcrinnry scheme which the- 
Development Commissioner might think ought to be pushed. 

60,636 At what stage do you suggest that schemes which concern the 
Development Conimissionei should come before him?— I would suggest 
tliat he should be acquainted with the woiking of all three depart- 
ments and might initiate schemes as well ns take up schemes that they 
put before him. 

60,637. Do you not think there is some danger that n scheme may he, 
in some degree, established and hardened before the Commissioner is 
informed of it? Do you not think that true co-ordination is more likely 
to be effected bv n sympathetic understanding between heads of de- 
partments who begin getting into touch with each other and learning 
each otheis' minds about a seheme in common, at the very outset of the- 
scheme ? — Of course, if the heads of the departments can co-operate ini 
that sense, then that would do aw^- with any necessity for any such 
appointment; but there is some difficulty nhout that at times. 

66,388. In answer to Question 16 (d), you arc speaking of the immu- 
nisation of cattle from rinderpest bv methods of inoeulntion. Are you 
thinking there of the method which is nt present being used in this 
Province, the scrum-alone method, or arc you thinking of the more 
lasting immunity conferred by the serum-simultaneous method ?— 1 was 
thinking more of the methods nt present employed in the Province; 
they met with very great opposition nt first, but that is gradually 
disappearing. 

66,530. Would you agree that it is difficult to conceive of any sdicme 
to meet the danger of rinderpest being fully effective unless the 
Feudatory States were also prepared to take part?— Yea. Of course, 
they adjoin the Province more in Orissa than up this side. Our real 
trouble on this side would be the Nepal Tcrai. 

66,590. Is it your view that the authorities in the Feudatory States 
would bo ready to co-operate with the Province ? — I have not had much- 
cjcpcricncc in Orissa, but I imagine that if the matters wore put pro- 
perly before them they would probably join in any steps that were 
being taken. 

66,691. In answer to Question 22 (b), you are speaking of thc_ ex- 
pansion of societies for the sale of produce, and I gather that you 
w-ould favour the setting up of such if you thought they wore likely 
to be a success. _ Arc there any cases of successful sale societies work- 
ing in the Province ? — I came across one in Bihar whi^ I mentioned in.- 
my note; that was mainlv in conncc-fion with the sale of potatoes; I 
think there is loom for societies of that nature. 

J/r. ir. J3. Ilci/rocl, 
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66,502. On page 223 you cite the case of the potato society, but you 
Tenow of no others ? — 1 have not really been closely associated with this 
branch of work. 

60,593. I thought perhaps you had some in mind, and could tcH 
■us about it from the outside point of view ? — ^This was the only parti- 
cular one that I oamo across recently and that has proved a great 
■success. 

66,504. You deal in your answer to Question 23 (a) with the matter 
of compulsory education, amongst other things. 1 think there is 
a permiRoivP Compulsory Education Act in operation in the Province. 
It is within the capacity of local authorities to adopt compulsory edu- 
cation, is it not 1— Under certain conditions. I do not personally re- 
commend that. 

66.595. But is it the case that there is a permissive Act in force 1 — 
IFhcro is a iiormissive Act in force, but I think the question of money 
is the real difficulty; there is the difficulty of teachers and various other 
■difficulties. 

66.596. Are you familiar with conditions in the Bank! Union ? — No, 
I have never worked in Cuttack. 

66,697. I am told that there they have adopted compulsory education 
in a small area in which there are only 4,723 males ; 629 boys were en- 
rolled but the attendance only amounted to 67 per cent. You told us 
a moment ago that you yourself do not recommend the adoption of the 
compulsory system; would you develop that? — I do not object to com- 
pulsory education as such, but my opinion at the present moment is 
that there are not enough funds to carry it out, nor are there enough 
teachers or staff to enforce it if you brought it in. One of the main 
difficulties about elementary education is competent teachers. 

66,508. Apart from the difficulty of financing compulsory education 
and of providing the necessary staff, do you think public opinion js 
ripe for a stcp_ of that sort in this Province? — I* think public opinion 
would favour it, but I am not at all sure that there would not bo 
a little difficulty, to start with, over the compulsory nature of getting 
the boys to school, when they came to bo fined and so on when they did 
■not go; there might be a little trouble over that when it was actually 
worlang, but I think public opinion would advocate the step. 

66.599. Professor 'Gangulcc: Would they welcome an extra cess for 
■tho purpose ? — My opinion is that they would not. They would be 
very glad to have any improvement of tliis nature, provided it did not 
vost them anything. That is tho experience wo have had with all the 
union committees, that they arc willing enough to spend any money 
that the district board hands them, but tho last thing tho 3 ' want to do 
is to tax themselves. 

66.600. The Chairman : I want to get from you rather more particu- 
lars than you give us about the arrangements between landlord and 
tenant for tho working 'of private irrigation schemes. Take first the 
capital charge; does the landlord as a rule carry out a scheme con- 
ffined to his own lands, or do a group of landlords come together and 
undertake a joint scheme? — The district whore these schemes arc most 
general is Gaya. These irrigation schomes are verj- old schemes that 
have been in existence for a very considerable time; I think some 
of them existed before our connection •vvilh India. There arc very few 
now schemes being worked out. What happens is that there are long 
systems of pi/neg running through a very larac number of villages, all 
l/hc. landlords concerned pay shares towards the cost of the upkeep, and 
•they have days arranged .among themselves for taking the water. 
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66.601. We have been provided with inforination which suggests that 
the returns in recent years show a marked increase in the area com- 
manded piivate irrigation schemes. Do you think that is due ^ an> 
actual inciense or to a change in the classification 1 — ^It has not come 
to my notice, ns far as this division goes, and I should say there has 
not been any ^cry large inciense. My experience heic is that the irri- 
gation schemes are, many of them, being neglected and passing out of 
usefulness Far fiom being extended, they aic deteriorating. 

66.602. Do you know any cases of landlords making from the begin- 
ning a new scheme duiing your own period of service in the Province ? — 
No. There have been ccitain applications under the Private Irriga- 
tion Works Act, but I have not seen any or had any experience of any 
coming to a successful conclusion. 

66,603 Do you think there is an opening for schemes of that sort t — 
I think the leal difficulty is that the pioprictniy interests arc getting so 
Eub-dividcd. Take this district, for instance, where there is continual 
sub-division , the propiietary interests, I think, are now some 16,000 or 
17,000, and they aie continually increasing; so that any irrigation 
scheme must pass through a large number of villages with a large num- 
ber of proprietors, and the difficulty is to got any working agreement 
between them. 

66,604. Do you attribute the deterioration which has taken place in 
these schemes to that fact 7-^1 think the best schemes we have arc schemes 
w'hich run through big estates where there is one zamindar'to control 
them; hut W’hcre they pass through various estates and the pro- 
prietors consist of a laige number of members belonging to the same 
family, and that sort of thing, the chance of cohesion is very small. 

00,605. Has it ever been suggested that Government should take over 
these piivate schemes? — ^No, I have never known that suggestion made; 
but, of course, if they could be brought under sonic such control, it 
would certainly be a great benefit. 

66.606 So much for their construction ; now as regards the method, 
of charge ; in no case, I take it, is the water as such sold only to those 
tenants who wish to take it, and not charged foi to those who do not 
wish to tiike it ? — No, it is never done in that way. The irrigation 
charge, as I tried to explain, is included in what wo call the rent, 
and whether a man gets it or not, he pays his half, and if the irrigation 
scheme is neglected, he pays his half. Then when he comes to get a 
commutation into a, cash rent, he is opposed at every turn on the 
ground that if he is given a cash rent the landlord would have no 
inducement to keep the scheme up. So the thing goes on. The result 
is that the general tendency is for the tenant to apply for commutation 
and the landlord to oppose it. 

66,607. You have made plain to us the manner in w'hich, in your 
view, the system of produce rents tends to diminish the value of these 
rrigation schemes. Mr. Foley, who has been good enough to provide 
the Commission with a note of evidence* but who is not to appear for 
oral examination, tells us on page 225 of his note that in his view 
another factor acting as an obstacle to any impiovcmcnt in the way 
of irrigation is that of the permanent settlement; he says it is difficult 
to see how any improvement cap be effected in the present conditions : 
that is in the permanently settled areas. Have you anything to say on 
that point? — I would not altogether accept that view, because, of 
course, the permanent settlement is there to stay, it is a very light 
tax on the land, and there is nothing in that which prevents the land- 


* Fide Appendix on poges 226-228. 
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Qcids developing their irrigation schemes. I think almost the only 
hope is to get these schemes under some public control, or such as are 
■worth it. 

r 

66.608. I think I have misapprehended the point; I think this refers 
,to Gtovernment irrigation schemes. That makes it clear? — ^Yes, those 
arc different. 

66.609. So that the permanent settlement, in your view, docs not 
interfere in any way with the development of private irrigation 
Bchomcs? — ^No, because all the schemes are managed theoretically by 

, the landlord, or the man uho is holding from Government, and the 
rate at which he is holding is a very light rate indeed compared with 
what he gets for the lands. 

66.610. Now wll you give us your views on the question whether 
the permanent settlement is a bar or a handicap to the e.Ktcnsion of 
irrigation works conslruetcd and conducted by Government? — I do 
mot see that it is connected very much. 

66.611. Unless you wish to put a charge on all the land command- 
ed t — I understand, at any rate in the Government canals here, that 
flip people who want the water pay for it, the rate is fixed, and, as I 
understand, the rate is a very reasonable rate to which no cultivetor 
really objects, and they are very glad to get it. 

66.612. Provided you adhere to that basis of charge for the water, 
jtrtma facie 1 see no difficulty, but if you wish to embark on an altcr- 
natis’c system according to which a definite charge in the shape of an 
increased land revenue is attached to all land commanded, whether 
water is taken or not, then I prestune the permanent settlement 
might be an obstacle?— If the land that is iirignted is going to have 
an extra charge going to Government, then you would have to do awny 
with the porinannnf settlement, because otherwise the landlord gets 
■the whole of the increase and the State gets none. 

66.013. I was trying to understand what Mr. Foley was thinking of 
because he is not coming here, and I thought perhaps you could help ? 
— T have never uiscussed that matter with him, and when you read it 

' out, it took me rather by surprise, because I did not follow it mysolf. 

66.014. I will read on : “There are many districts where new irriga- 
tion schemes aie rcfiuired and where they could easily be effected by 
Government to the immense benefit of the people, if only some small 
return could be secured to Government on the capital expended” ? — 
T sec what he moans now. What he means really is; do away wilh the 
permanent settlement in those areas and allow Government to lake 
the increase thof the tenant actually gets. At present when the Gov- 
finment does 't, it sells the water to the tenant, and if the rate of 
the rent goes up, the landlord gets it or else if the rent does not go 
up the tenant gets it. T df. not see what else he could mem ; it is 
bringing the lands dircctlv under Govcinment whieh he iiieans. I 
suppose. 

00,016. That is taking the view ihat, apart from tho rieht of the 
Government to receive reasonable payment for tho water provided, 
Government is also entitled to a fair share in the general inoroiiso of 
presperity whieh results from irrigation ’ — ^That, I think, must be his 
view. 

00,610. To return for a moment to the schemes of priva-o irrigation, 
can yon think of any p.’ivatc, irrigation scheme in the Province whieh 
ds maintained in first class order and really well administered ?— I should 
ithink there are one or two in Gaya that belong to the Tikari estate ; 
diherc are several there uhioh are really good schc.iics and aie well 
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aJininiEitered. I think they are rather extensive schemes. I have no 
acquiantance with any outside Chat distriot, 

66.617. Oould you conceive new Bchemes of that sort bemg started 
co-operatively! Would that be possible!— It is the system of land 
.tenure which I think is the real trouble. You would have to acquire 
land, and, the cost of excavation being very heavy, it woidd almost 
make it like a public canal. 

66.618. Sir Kcnry Lawience : AVhat is the source of water for these 
irrigation schemes; is it tanks or hill streams or what!— They orb 
mostly hill streams. The slope of the country in Qaya is from South 
to North, '^^helc there is uhat we call the Chota Nagpur chain of hUls. 
The wiiter comes down in the monsoon and it is held up by bunds at 
different points and then distributed. Then they have another system 
r_f bunditii/ up a large area of low land with embankments on all 
sides and holding up the w.ater in a soit of reservoir. 

68.619. Both systems are in force!- Yes, but the source of supply is 
more or less natural in its inception. 

66,620 Is the water peiennial or does it only last during the monsoon 
or shortly after? — ^It only lasts dming the monsoon, and, of couise, 
it IS only leally requhed till about November for the winter rice; it is 
mainly due to the monsoon 

60.621. To ensure the safety of the rabt ciop! — No; it is almost 
entirely for the dhan crop. 

66.622. In your note I do not think you make any icference to 
emigration. Some unofficial witnesses think that emigration is an 
important subject to be considered by Government for the benefit of 
the people. Is there much emigration from this Province t— I think 
there is a certain amount; this division is more or less over-populated, 
but the people have a great disinclination to leave their lands. I think 
the people who do go are mostly the landless labourers and they very 
often come back at the harvesting season 

66.623. Wheic do they emigrate to!— Calcutta and the coalmines, 
and then at times to Eastern Bengal to assist in the harvesting. 

66.624. They do not emigrate to take up other agricultural lands 
elsewhere !— No, I do not think so. 

66.625. It is purely a labour emigration for industrial puiposes ! — 
Yes. 

66.626. Is there any lestriction on such emigration !— None whatever; 
they go as they like and come as they like, I think. 

66.627. Does any labour go to the tea gardens!— I think vciy^ little 
from this part of the country. From Chota Nagpur a considerable 
number go. 

68.628. Is there any restriction on that emigration to the tea 
* gardens ! — ^I do not think so. 

66.629. Do vou think anything should be done to encouiage such 
emigmtion !— It is difficult to suggest anj’thing of that nature; they 
are bound to follow their occupations; I mean, if there is a demand 
they will go, provided there are suitable earnings. 

. 66,630. There are restrictions in force in certain Provinces in regard 

to emigration to the tea gardens, but they are not in-force in this 
Province !-rIt is all regulated ; recruitment is under a regular system. 
But what 1 understand you to ask is whether anyone is prevented from 
going. Anyone who Wants to go can go, but the recruiting agency 
has certain duties to perform and those are performed. 

Mr, ir. B, Seycocl, 
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66.631. You know no doubt that in the United Provinces emigration 
is prohibited from certain disti'icts; there is nothing of that kind hero? 
— Not that I Know of. Recruiting agents do not have to have licenses 
to go into certaiu districts; I do not know of any dft>trict on which a 
bar has been placed. 

66.632. Is there anj' feeling in this Province that the labour should 
be retained in order to provide cheap agrioultiu-al labour in the Pro- 
vince? — I do not think so; 1 think certainly in this part of the world 
there is more than sufficient labour to deal with agriculture 

66.633. Sir Thomas Middleton : You express the view that Sabour 
Agiicultural College might be given another chance? — ^Yes. 

66.634. That, any how, there is a case for reconsidering the ques- 
tion of agricultural education in the Province. I understand it is pro- 
posed to establish a veterinary college in the Province ; would it not 
be desirable to try and combine these institutions 7 — I should think it 
might be quite possible to combine them; the only thing is that of 
course there is still the agricultural college standing at Sabour, and 
intact I think. If you u ere to set up the college here where the veteri- 
nary college is being built, it would necessitate building another 
college, fvould it not? 

66.635. The officer in charge of the Veterinary Department told us 
that one of the main subjects he was going to tench at the Veterinary 
College Avns animal husbandry? — ^It is very necessary I think. 

66.636. It is certainly a subject which interests the agricultural 
student as much as it does the veterinary student? — ^Yes, I think that 
is so. 

66.637. It occurred to me there might be some economy in combin- 
ing the two teaching institutions? — I taKo it, if we were to start a 
cuHcge now, it would probably be started m Patna where the Veteri- 
nary College is; the only reason why 1 was thinking of Sabour was 
because the college is already there with the farm attached to it. 

66.638. You think that not only the Agricultural College but the 
public services would benefit if students passing through the college 
wore to enter ’.h" Revenue Department ? — I thought they might be use- 
ful in the administration of hhat wahah, iGovernment estates and 
things of that nature, where a certain amount of money is spent on 
agricultural improvements and things of that nature. They might be 
trained. 

66.639. You have had a great deal of experience, you have been 
Director of Agriculture in your time, and know the conditions of the 
Province intimately; would you care to put in a note indicating the 
directions in which you think it would be useful to the public services 
if some agricultural education were acquired by candidates for these 
services? — ^My main idea in suggesting the reopening of the Sabour 
college was that if tliis department is going to develop, there is no 
reason why it should not train its own staff for some years to come, 
because, after all, the present idea is to open a certain number of 
experimental farms, demonstration farms and to demonstrate in the 
villages themselves. All that pre-supposes, for a Province like this, 
a large staff, and there is no reason why the college should not train 
them. 

66.640. Yon think the college would have quite enough work to do 
for the Agricultural Department in the immediate future ?— Yes, if they 
are going to extend this department. When I was connected with the 
department, there was a very small staff, with practically no district 
staff at all, and there was really nowhere to put them in the depart- 
ment. But now that they are developing and setting up more farms 
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in the districts nnd also trying to bring homo the improvements to the 
villagers thcmschcs, there should be n number of appointments going 
in the near futujo. 

GO, Oil But in a PioMiice situated ns Bihar is, would not some 
knowledge of ngrieullui'o be of gicai value to provincial officers in gen- 
eral?— Yes, I think it would, except that the ordinnrj’ piovoncial staff, 
as we h.a\e it, have voiy little to do directly with agriculture. 

GG,Gt‘2 The point which I wanted to get from jou was whether 
there was, in the condition of this Province, anything which would 
indicate that some training in agiicidturc might bo of special value? — 
Of cnuisc, the inembcis of the Piovincinl Services arc often deputed 
to the Co-opeintivc Depnitment and allied dcpai tuients, where their 
know’ledgo would bo useful, 

GG,013. On page 219 of your memorandum of ev'idence, you refer to 
a large incicasc in dcinonstiation fnims. 1 am not clear from the 
contovl whethei jou mean farms run by the department entirely, or 
farms on Ibc land of cultivntois ? — T mean demonsfintion farms run 
by the dcpaitmcnt, to bring home to the ordinary cultivators the 
various improvements That is what I was thinking of mainly. 

GG,Gt4. Approximately what number, do you think, would be vvnnfc- 
ed in a Province of this size?— It is veiy difficult to say what would 
he wanted in the end, bccauoe it would depend on the bucccss that > 
attended theiii, but taking the Province ns a whole, there eould not bo 
any hniin in starling with each snb-division having one. A sub-divi- 
sion eovei.s a very la* go area, and of course if they proved a great 
success, 11101 c could bo started in the fhannu. 

GG,G45. How- ninny subdivisions are thciol— The^ Province consists 
of twenty to twcntv-oiic districts, and I should think there must be 
three to four sub-dtvisions in each district. 

GGiGiO. This would mean about eighty demonstralion farms?— If 
you pave one to each sub-division, jou would require seventy to eighty 
demonstration farms. 

GG,G47. But, in addition, jou attach great importance to demons- 
tration on the cultivator's own holding?— Yes, I do; under his own 
conditions. 

GG,GI8. T take it, from j’oiir answei on page 231, that the largo 
states in Bihar arc in process of faiily rapid sub-division ? — In some 
districts the pioprietaiy interests are getting very largely sub-divided, 
but in certain dirtricts where they have very big landed estates that 
is not going or. 

GG,G49. Y’ou mention Patna .district spcoifically ?— I meant this par- 
ticular district, where there is a very laige sub-division of proprietary 
interests, 

Ga,0.iQ. I understand that the cash rents, where they exist, are 
settled by some form of court?— Yes, what we call the old cash rents 
are the original cash rents on which tenants, ns a rule, too1c the 
holding Most of them arc of very great antiquity, 

G6,G51. When revised, who revises them?— There is a periodical 
settlement. A survey and settUment party goes round, nnd when 
that takes placn they do revise the vents. 

GG,052. The rent then settled takes into account the irrigation faci- 
lities provided hv the landowner f—lirot exnctlj'. When a settlement 
goes lound, it will revise the rent nnd raise it if necessary, but mainly 
on the basis of the rise in prices. 

.Vr. ir. Ji. neycoih. 
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66,653 Is no account taken of tho water supply? — ^If a new water 
supply was put in. they 'would take account of it, but probably the 
water supply existed when the rent ■was originally fixed. 

66.654. What I wanted to get from you is whether there is any 
method by which, when the lando'wnor receives a cash rent, he could 
be compelled to keep up the water supply? — It is very difilcult. 

66.655. You see th.it kind of thing done in other countries? — ^It is 
essential of course that he should, but it is veij' difiieult in actual 
practice. If ho took <t water rate, then the matter would be simple, 
but at present, in most of these produce holdings, the rent is not 
fixed b.v reason of the w.'itcr supply, 

66.656. I see the stiong argument that exists in favour of the pro- 
duce rent on inigated land but one wants to get nuny from tho pro- 
duce rcn( and on tn the basis of c.ssh rents. The difficulty seems to 
be the nmintcnancc of the water supply, under the cash rent s.v8tem? — 

In this particular district of Oaya, where the produce rent is more 
or less general, the feeling has alw.iys been that if you commute you 
may niin the iirigntion systems Tho landlords ma.y say "It is com- 
muted, we have nothing more to do with it, we will not bother", 
mid the tenants will not keep it up. On the other hand, if .vou do 
not commute, the tenants come in and say "These systems are 
neglected, the produce system is a bad one fiom our point of s'iew”. 
And so, one is placed on the horns of a dilemma. 

66.657. Tliere is no rcmed.v at present? — I can see no remedy without 
some ch.sngc, that is to say a change of separating the irrigation charge 
from the rent, in which case thoie would be no objection to commuta- 
tion. 

66.658. Tn a district in which both cash rents and produce rents 
occur, what is the relation between the two? The landlord’s pro- 
duce rent is fifty per cent, and fifty per cent of the produce on 
the aveiagc output of rice in the frovince would bo something like 
forty-five to fifty rupees an aero ?— It w ould vary a great deal accord- 
ing to tho cnpacil.v of tho land. 

00,059. It would vnrj’ with the qimlity? — ^Yes. 

00,000. How does the cash lent compare with the produce rent 
in an nvorage case? — ^The.v vary a great deal, Tlie old cash rents 
in the village arc quite low, out of all propoition to the v.alHO of tho 
holdings. On tho other Imnd, the rents that wo have fixed in a num- 
ber of cases that we have, commuted arc quite rcnsonnhle rents, vary- 
ing of course with tho capacity of the land. Of course, the produce 
rent is vei'y much higher limn the cash rent. 

00,601. I am entirely ignorant of what the range of cash rents may 
he? — T would rather prefer to put if in tJii‘ w^ay: 7 do not think the 
cash rents ever are riiueh more than wdrnt we would call one-fourth of 
the gi'osB produce rents, I am only speaking from guess work. It , 
is certainly never as high as half the gross prodnec ; it might he one- 
third. It is very difficult to say; they vary so much. 

66,662. On page 222, you refer to the appointment of a development 
Officer, do you think that this development Officer should neces- 
sarily bo a member of tlie Indian Civil Service, nr ■w-onld you make 
the appointment open to any one who had been the head 'of one of 
the co-ordinated departments ?— It will have to' he hn appointment to 
ho filled from anywhere, provided you get a person with 'snifahle 
experienee, and driving power. It would be no* use putting -anybody 
else in. 
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66,663. On page 223 of the noro you say that Jn this Province, owing 
to the permanent settlemenl, landowners are not likely to take a 
practical interest in the matter of improvement. Theie is no question 
about the fact, out is it not in itself a remarkable position of affairs 
that a peimanent settlement, which means that all the benefit of 
improvement acciues either to the landowner or his tenant, should 
cause landowneis to take no interest in improvement^ — My own 
experience is that they aie quite content with tlie difference between 
what they paj to Government and what they get in rent from the 
tenant]} Take the landowneis that have very large incomes; I do 
not think they want to go into the matter further. 

66.664 They have got enough, and there is no incentive to improve 1 
— I am referring to the big estates that draw very large incomes. 
There, there is no particular peisonal incentive. The owners of those 
estates practically have as much as they want. 

66.665 Mr. Calvert : Prom the revenue ofiiccr’s point of view, is 
this amendment of the Public Demands Becovery Act in this Pro- 
vince, permitting the recovery of contributions to a society in liqui- 
dation as an an ear of land revenue, successful 1 — There have not been 
a very great number of liquidation cases to judge from, but I think, 
if I understand what you mean by 'successful*, that the Certificate 
Department is more likely to recover it than any other department, 
if it can be recovered. 

66.666. Does it throw much work on the Collectors 1— Not at pre- 
sent. 

66.667. It has not presented any very great difSculty ?— It has not, 
except the difficulty in' collecting; it is much more difficult to collect. 

66.668. There is no congestion in the Collector’s office ? — Not at pre- 
sent^ 

66.669. On page 221, the argument in favour of the share system 
of rents is that it leads to mutuality of interest between the landlord 
and the tenant. I gather from your replies, however, that it has 
not proved true in this Province?— My idea is that this sj’stem is 
successful when more land is to be developed than there are culti- 
vators, but when theie are more cultivators wanting land, the shoe 
is on the other foot. 

66.670. This is really an indication of the strong position of the 
landlord vit-n-vig the tenant! — A very large number of commutation 
cases come before me, and my experience is that I never have an 
application for commutation from n landlord. They always come from 
the tenants, and every application is opposed. I judge from that fact 
that the system is lilced by the one side and not by the other, taken 
on the whole. There are two things in the main 'which the tenants 
dislike about it; one is the collecfaon work, which means a large 
staff has to be employed, and there is a good lot of peculation on 
their part and the_ landlord does not get his full demand ; the second 
thing is the question of appraisement. If a landlord goes round and 
appraises a crop at so much and the tenant disputes it he takes the 
caso to the civil court, which is a vexatious and expensive bnniness 
for the tenant. The one real thing that the tenant does like to tenow 
is how much he has got to pay. That js a thing which is uncertain; 
no one knows what he has to pay each year as rent. It depends on 
appraisement and this depends on the subordinates who go round and 
appraise. That is the real root of the unpopularity of the system. 

66.671. Division is not done actually on the threshing floor?— It 
Is done in some cases where the batdi system is in force. To this 

Mr. IF. B. Meycoch. . , 
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system there is not the same objection. The objection arises in cases 
•where the rent is determined by appraisement. 

0G,G72. It has been very clearly and definitely and officially stated 
that, when introducing the permanent settlement, the Government of 
Lord Cornwallis intended that rents also should be permanently fitted. 
•Can you tell us how the idea got lost sight of? — I think that has 
happened in process of time. In this Province, on account of the 
•peimnncnt settlement, we have no laigc icvonue establishment to 
‘look into these things; wc arc divorced from all touch with it; we are 
mot the landlords. In Provinces where you have no permanent settle- 
iment, you arc in essence the landlords, and you have got to keep 
up your books propeily. Hero the landlord is the landlord, and we 
are merely revenue collectors; that is the reason. 

60,073. Dr. itydcr: Does it occur in the proclamation issued by 
Lord Cornwallis that the rents would always be permanently fixed! 
— ^I do not know. That statement was put "to me. 

• 60,074. Mr, Calvert : I quoted from the Orissa Famine Report of 
1800? — My answer was with reference to that statement. I ha\e rot 
read the proclamation recently. 

G0,07S. It is quite outside practical politics to get back to that cor.di 
tion of fixing the rents so long as the revenue is fixed I — ^If you had a 
revision conducted by the Settlement Department you could revise 
•your rents every fifteen years or whatever period you like, but I do 
mot see any other way of doing it. 

00,676. On this question of co-operative societies, do you .icccpt 
•the condition laid down in tho Act that the object of co-operative 
societies should be the economic Interest of the members? — Yes. 

’ 00,677, Wo have had it given in evidence that tho first funetion 

of a co-operative society should bo tho moral uplift of members ?— 
I do not agree with that. 

00,678. On (his question of extending scciotics for tho sale of pro- 
duce, and similar matters, is it correct to say that you consider it 
desirable that the n^iculturist should be sufficiently educated in the 
•economics of his business 7— Yes, I think that is one" of the essentials. 

06,070. Do you think that the education of the agriculturist in tho 
economics of his business should be tho function of tho Co-operative 
Department ?— If they can find the funds I should like to see them do 
it. 

'60,080. In 1020 there was passed a Knmiouti Agrocmenta Act and 
it was passed in order to secure that by no stretch of circumstances 
could these people be driven to bind themselves or their families to 
work for a particular master on a particular wage for longer than a 
year? Has it proved effective ?— It is very difficult to say I should 
rather doubt whether it has, because I notice, for instance, that when 
tliey eonio up before ino in partition cases llicro is always a very 
keen intcrcsl to get the working tenants into their Bhare.v, tho idea 
obviously being that the man wo gets tho low class labourois into 
•his share will have some held on him to got work done. Otherwise it 
•could mean nothing. - • 

00,681. It is also stated in the same Govommont review that it 
was hoped that this now s.vslcm of annual liiring of labour would raise 
wages. Has it had the effect of raising wages?— Yes, in towns, but 
out in the interior I still think that the landlord gels his work done 
> -nt rates which vvo should think are certainly not economic. 
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66,6S2. Does ^he Act- aeiually serve to increase the ivages of rurat 
labour 7 — I do not think so. 

66,683 Then theie is u very distinct pionounccraent to the effe-t- 
that "should it found that, in the absence of special puiiiiive pro* 
visions, the Eaimouti Agicements Act is incapable of icstoniig tj the 
agricultural labouier nis light to sell his labour for a irasonable 
age, it IS iho declai ed policy of Government to strengthen the Act” ? 
— For practical pui poses I do not think that anything has been done 
to give effeit to that A«.i The Act is on the Statute Uo.k hut I 
do not know uliethei it oifaiis anything more. 

66.631 The Act has pioved ineffective ? — Yes. 

66,68.’) Goveinnient has not given effect to, its declared policy? — 
It has taken no special measures to do so. 

66.686. T/u Chfurmatf. Is there a system accoiding to which the 
lendloid chums a fee when a tenant sub-lets 1 — Yes There is no freedom, 
of tiansfci in this Province. In many villages he can only transfer with 
the consent of the landloids and on such terms as the landlords allovt^. 

66.687. As a lule, the terms include a cash element? — Almost in- 
variably. 

66.688. Do you use the term abuabi — ^Yes, that is a very familiar 
term. 

66.689. It is explained, in the glossary of the Bengal volume of 
evidence, as an illegal addition demanded by a superior holder of land 
from an inferior holder. I do not know whether the first part of the 
description is right or wi ong. Do you agree with the word 'illegal' ? — 
Undoubtedly. The abvab really means that. It is an illegal addition 
to rent. 

66.600. Professor Gangulcex It is different from salami 1 — Salami is 
a legal thing that a man may take for getting a transfer. Abuabs are 
an illegal addition to lent called by various names in the Province. 

66,601 Dr Ilj/dm You were for some time Director of Agriculture? 
— For something like two years. 

66.692. You have .also got much expeiience of revenue maiteis? — 

I have been woiking in the revenue line foi many jears as Collector 
and Commissioner. 

66.693. As head of the Agricidtuial Department your activities were 
confined to thiee oi foui things, to improve existing crops, introduce 
new crops, to pi cv ent cattle diseases, and to improve agriculturiil stock. 
These aic, broadly, the duties of the Agricultural Department?— Tes. 

66,694 As a icvenue officer, yon saw the other side of the matter. 
Could you tell me what h.is been the effect of this system of produce 
rents on the improvements which you advocated as head of the Agiicul- 
tuial Depaitinent? Where this sjstem of produce rents pievails, do 
you think the tenant has any inducement to take up, say, an improved 
crop which von recommended? — I am bound to say that I am entirely 
opposed to the svstcni of produce rents, but it is inevitable in certain 
ciicumstanccs; I do not think tlie system is a good one. 

66,693. If the Agricultuial Department advocates a new crop and the 
tenant wdio is on a produce rent basis sajs that he will have nothing 
to do with the new ciop, do yon not think that the .ictivities of the 
Agricultural Depaitment are to that extent nullified? — I would put it this 
way. If a tenant thought that he had a good thing recommended by 
the Agricultural Dfepartment, he would experiment writh it on his cash 
paying lands and not on produce paying lands He would get the full' 
benefit that way. 

Mr. If. B Seycock. 
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06,C96. Ho would not introduce it on his produce rent lands! — He 
'would, if ho found that it paid him but he would try it first on his cash 
ipaying lands. 

G6,69V. Hho same thing applies to the improvement of the existing 
crops. Although ho know (lint by improved methods he could raise more 
pioduco, the fact that ho would hare to share it with the other man 
would deter him fiom undertaking the labour. That would bo the pro- 
bable effect?— I would make (ho same ropl>, th.it the tenant would 
jihvnys give his fiist attention to cash pajing lands 

CG,G08. ^Vith regard to the thorny on which produce lents nro based, 
that they induoe the landloids to maintain the existing s>stom of iriiga- 
lion, do the landloids, ns n matter of fact, mniiitnin them in n state 
of reasonable ofiioicncy? — It is impossible u give a general answer 
because there are some s.vstoms that aio iii good order and Ihoie nio 
a good many that are noglootod and hnie lost their usefulness. 

66,69D. Aie jou not in faiour of disearding this thooij and, along 
with it, the system of produee rents? — I would not go so far a's to do 
away with the produce system in a district like (layn, for instnnee, 
unless T wore able to do t-ometbing to mnininin the existing inig.stinn 
systems in nn efiieiont state. I tliink. if jou could do tiinl, the-c would 
he no objection to changing the system. 

00,700. il/r. Cah'rrI ; The quotation I was, trying to give you rends 
thus: “to prevent these people from binding themselves or their families 
to work for a parlimlnr mnslcr on n pnrtieiilnr wage for longer than 
one year” ? — I «lo not think it modifies the answer 

60.701. 77/r J?n}a of I'arJo} tmetli x You say that the rnmindars of 
this Provineo nro not very interested in ngiieultuie Does the Court 
of Wards create nn interest in the rnmindnis when the cstnies come 
into their management? — I think the Comt of Wards tries to give the 
minors as good a trai'niiig ns possible. It sonds them to wimt it considers 
ihe best bcIiooIh and it gives other forms of education. 

6G,702. Wliiit has been the effect?— It is diiTicuIt to sny. It is a ques- 
tion of individuality. Take for instnnee Heltiah. It is one of The largest 
estates under the Court of Wards in this Piovinee If has npeii with 
the Court of Wards ever since I have been in Ihe country and is likely 
to remain for some time. 

C0,7A1. Apart from that, has the Court of Wards opened any model 
farms in those estates?— Tliere w'as one farm in Bettinh 

00,701. In the cdueationnl institutions to which the sons of znmindnrs 
go, is ngjjdiltiire being taught as ii com sc of sfiulv? — I am nfrnid 1 
eniinot s-ay, beeniise that would depend upon the syllabus in my pnrti- 
■enlar school or college to which w'nrds arc sent. I nm not really eonver- 
-pant with that side of the question. 

00,70.'}. lias the Member in charge over taken any interest in 
approaching these educational authorities to include ngrieulturo as n 
TUibjeet?— I understand that when a ward is under the charge of the 
Court of Wards, the latter tries to find out which school or college is 
most suited to (he. ward and accordingly sends the ward to that parti- 
cular institution. Hut of course the Court of Wards has no business 
to suggest to the institution that it should modify its cour.se f'r the 
benefit of a single person, 

00,700. Yon do not know whether such suhjeels are being taught in 
the educational institutions ?— Unless you can give me the names of 
the particular jiisUtutioiis to wdiieh you are referring, I. -am afiaid T 
cannot tell you. 
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66.707. Take the Raipur College as an instance I know that one 
or two wards have gone there, but I am afraid I cannot tell yon what 
the syllabus is. 

66.708. IVith regaid to the increase of revenues in the estates, you 
have been saying &at the zamindars are so contented that they do not 
even caie to further the possibilities of improving their irrigationaT 
sources Do you know what the real icnson is for tiiatf Is it because' 
of anything in the Ii ligation Act, or some other Act, of which they are 
afraid ? — Not that I know of. I do not think I put it as broadly as that. 

1 said, I think, in my note that theii main interest w'as really that of 
rent collectors 

66.709 Is the position of the zamindar clearly defined in the Irriga- 

tion Act as far as irrigational sources are concerned 1 — I am not quite 
sure about that. There is a Private Works Irrigation Act and there 
IS also a Minor Works Irrigation lAct, but I do not know of any other 
Act that is specially designed to help the zamindars in starting irriga 
tion schemes. . 

66.710 I suppose the ownership of liver beds, tanks, hill streams 
and so on, is w’ell defined 1 — They generally belong to the zamindar in 
whose estate they he, except navigable rivers 

66.711. On page 219 you suggest that demonstration is best done when 
carried out on the ryot’s own fields. Would you also suggest that if, 
there was any loss, it should be made good to the ryot? — That would be' 
a question for the Agricultural Department. If the Agricultural Depart- 
ment was starting a demonstration on the ryot’s own land in order to 
prove a certain thing, I do not see why they should not guarantee to 
make good any loss. 

66.712. Talking about local moneylenders and the way in which 
they try to keep the ryots in their clutches, I was not clear as to whether 
the ryot who has to borrow money and who is forced into the money- 
lender’s grip, could not seek relief under the Usurious Loans Act. I 
want to mow whether the ryot is able to seek redress when he is pressed 
by his creditor, under the Usurious Loans Act f— Litigation and resorting 
to the courts mean money, do they not ? That*is the difiScultyj if he is 
sued for his debt ho has got to defend himself and he naturally cannot 
do that for nothing. 

66.713. But he can go to the court under eeitain sections of the Act 
and say that he has been oppressed ?— Yes, but lie woidd have to employ 
some one to appear on his behalf. 

66,714. Sir James MacKenna : As a District Officer and Commissioner 
for a considerable number of j cars, will you tell the Commission whether 
you have come across any tracts in which, agriculturally, there has been 
a marked improvement ns a result of the activiSes of the Agricultural 
Department 1 — I cannot say that I have come across any large tract of 
country where there has been any very marked impiovement. 

66.715. You lay a good deal of emphasis on demonstration farms. Do 
you not think that seed farms would probably be better than demonstra- 
tion farms?— I should be very much in favour of seed farms for the 
distribution of pure seed. 

66.716. Rather than have demonstration farms ? — I would like to have 
demonstration farms as well, but I suppose seed farms would probably 
be easier to manage and better to start with. 

66.717. The result probably would be that you would get large areas 
under improved seed ? — ^That is so. 

Mr. W. B, Heyeoch. 



GO, 718. Tn reply lo Ujc Chniiinniij I think, yon snid that it ^vould bo- 
n very_ good thing if work of distinction in the agricultural and co- 
operative branches -were recognised by the grant of titles. Have you any 
local titles of distinction, ns apart from the Indian titles of Khan Sahib 
and so on ? — 1 do not think there are any. 

00,710. Do you think that it would be a good thing to institute a 
title of merit for works of distinction in the agricultural, co-operative 
and other branches of public activity? — Yes. provided the title of dis- 
tinction were hi ought into publie esteem, fiidinns, as a rule, value certain 
titles moi e than others, and you would have to make sure that this was 
one of the titles which they valued. 

06,720. In point of fact they have introduced this in Burma?— Yes, if 
yon could get a sort of general value attached to the title then 1 think 
it would bo a good thing indeed. 

CCj721. Ptrofmmr Ganffufff: In your tours in the districts, what 
definite agricultural impiovcments nave you observed? You stated a 
litthi while ago, if I mistake not, Hint you had not observed any marked 
improvement in large tracts May I know whether you have obser%'cd 
tins* improvement in small, isolated tracts? — If you go to look for sucli 
improvements I dare say you will find them in particular places where 
demonstrations arc carried out, but while going out on tour one does 
not comp across such improvements spread over the country Ii large 
tracts. At any rate I cannot recall to mind any large tract of country 
where it ma 3 ' be said that the whole standard of the cultivation had been 
raised. 

GO, 722. Do .vou then think that better crops arc being grown in certain 
tracts now ^ than used to ho the case, sny, ten or fifteen j’cars ago? — 
It is ver.v difTtciiH to say, simply on gctiornl appeal nnces. 

60,72.1. If the department pursues the policy of conducting demonstra- 
tions on the cultivators’ own lands, do you think that it will be necessary 
to have as many ns seventy or scvonty-five deroouslration farms, ns 
suggested by you ?— That would simply he a matter of detail, 'flio 
demonstration farms ivould be opened .and then demonstration would 
be carried out in the villages and other local areas. That was my idea. 

66.724. Yon are in favour of rc-eslnblishing the Saboiir Agricultural 
College? What w'Oiild be the advantage of having this institution at 
Patna? — ^It was not iny suggestion that it should be Joented at Patna. 
All 1 said w'ns that, if the question was being reconsidered, then ife 
would probably be advantageous to put it near the veterinary institu- 
tion, BO as to centralise such institutions in one place, but, ns the College 
exists already at Snbour, it seemed to me simpler lo utilise what 
nliciidy exists That is all. 

66.725. Do you favour affiliation lo the Universilj’? — I have no marked 
view’s on that point. 

06.726. Do you think that more studcDts would then bo attracted f — 

I am inclined to agree that that would bo the case. 

66.727. One of the reasons for the failure of Sahour was that it 
failed to attract a sufficient numbei of students; is that not so ? — I would 
put it in this way, that in its initial stages when it was first started it 
attracted more Bludcnls, hut these students became disappointOd when 
thej' found that there were no ciit-and-dricd ajipoinlmcnts waiting for 
them, and so the ntlrnctioh censed. 

66.728. Have j'ou any view’s on the entrance qualifications of tho 
students of the ngriciiUural college? — That w’oiild, in my opinion, depend 
on the lines on which the college was rc-opened. 
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60,720. I undereUiiid that the entrance qualification at the time when 
'tlio.coUcgo was started was tljc ordinal y matriculation standard, wliich 
is a very low standaiUJ— Yes, but that, at the present time, is about 
as high ns >oii could go as an entrance qualification / 

60,730 With the extension of training in elementary science in the 
Univcisity do you not think that jou could \ery well depend on the 
Intermediate ficicnco as the entrance qualification ?— That, 1 think, 
would bo an advantage, but I was considering whether it would not 
be bringing in the students rather late if the entrance qualification w ere 
to be the Intel mediate Science st.'ind.ird. At any rate that is only a 
m.itler of detail and I have no opinion one wnj or the other 

00, “.'ll. Do you consider that free trnnsfei of boldines is dc'irnblc ?— 
It depends vcr> much upon the point of view fiom which you look at it. 

6(l,7.‘)2. I am looking at it fiom the agricultural point of view and 
fiimi no othei ? — Certainly, I consider that to the person who is actually 
in pos*!cjsion of the holding it is entirely to his advantage to liovo 
•freedom of transferj not having the freedom of transfer diminishes the 
value of his holding. 

00 73.T Ts it n fact that, in this Province, land is parsing out of the 
linnds of flic cultivators to the moncjlendcrs? — That is lather a difiicult 
question to answer. But I certainly think that in some districts culti- 
vators nrc'hceomirig rmnll proprietors; in fact you arc beginning to get 
a certain number of large ctdtivntors with small proptictnry interests. 

(iG,7,'il. Taking the cash iciit ns our basis if compniison, could you 
tell the Commission wlint is the difference beiw cen the amount of revenue 
which the landlord p.sjs and the rent which he icccivcs from the 
tenant f— Bather than hnrnrd a guess I had belter get >ou the actual 
figures for Patna division. I can then give them to you district by 
district 1 will send you the irformation later.* 

60, 7.35 Ton have, I take it, a large number of intermediaries between 
Uic landlord and the tenant just as wo have in Bengal I— Of course tliero 
arc a good number of lenses given out thila, but we do not, general- 
ly speaking, li.ivc the iahildnri system that you hnv>' in Bengal, or 
sueh things ns pnttth, itnrpatint, otcetern. 

06.736. We have many sorts of intermediaries in Bengal T— -We do not 
have that to the same extent here 

00,737. In Ilia* mahnix ore the iclntions between the Government and 
the tenants rcgnlntod by the Bengal Tenancy Act 7— Yes, entirely; the 
onlv difference in IJint mnTinU is that they collect their dues by tho 
certificate procedure and the ordinary Inndloi d must go to the civil court 
to rccovcr'liis rent. 

60,7.3B Ton state flint the expansion of the Yeterinnrj' Department 
has been too slow. Could you account for tliis slowness?— -I think tho 
War had n good deal to do with it, and also the creation of n new Pro- 
vince and the necessity of meeting immediate needs like the building 
of n new University and things like that. Tlie Province is only just 
•beginning to fin'd itself. 

00.7.30. Too many changes ?— Tlie Province came into existence only- 
in 1012. 

. 0 C,’’ 4 n TJesidcs the closure of the Snbotir college, is there any retro- 
grade step, that yon can think of, that has been taken by the Agricul- 
lurnl Department?— No; that is the only one that comes immediately 
•to my notice. 

00,741. Toil think it is desirable to have close relations between tho 
Agricultural and Co-opera tive departments. Could you enli ghten the 
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Commission on the existing reintions between these departments ?— At 
present there is a Hegistrar in charge of the Co-operative Department 
and there is a Director of Agriculture: there is no direct relation between^ 
them, except such ns they choose to make, personally. There may be 
somc'TcIation through the Minister, biit 1 do not for the moment know 
whether the same Minister is in cliargc of both the departments 

C6,/’42 You consider that there is no adequate supervision and control 
of the sooietics. What control do you mean? — Audit chiefly. "What I 
think is, if you want to get the confidence of the public you must make 
their money safe. 

66 743 Could you express an opinion on the excessive sub-division of 
holdings which, you consider, means a great deal of loss m agriculturaL 
efficiency 1 — Tn the present state of public opinion it is difficult to stop it. 
The landlord need not himself recognise sub-division of holdings, but in 
practice he does; and if he chooses to recognise it the holding can be 
split up to any degree. 

60.744. A^Tiat would be the serious handicap in introducing legisla- 
tion 7-^^ything that touches tenancy legislation meets with tremendous 
opposition in this Province, because so many iiftevests come into con- 
flict. 

^ 66,745. Was there any Bill to amend the Bengal Tenancy Act? — A. 
Bill was brought in the last session of the Lcgislatuc Council, and I 
understand the landlords also are going to bring' in a Bill, and these 
may be discussed in select committee next July or August. 

66.746. I wish to turn once more to the note of pxidence given to us 
by Mr. Foloy. In discussing irrigation he says if onlj Government could 
secure some return for its capital, in the foim of increased land levcnue, 
it would not be difficult to make the whole of south Bluigalpur and South 
Monghyr practically immune against famine and scai city. Do you agree 
with that view? — Taking the canal systems that exist here, the Pntna- 
Giinges canals, I understand that they are remunerative on the existing 
terms. I believe there arc some canal systems like the Tribeni canal in 
Champaraii which are protective and not lemiinerative. Without esti- 
mates, I cannot give an opinion on the question whether it would be 
possible to build remunerative canal systems in South Bhagalpur and* 
South Monghyr. 

66.747. Some non-official witnesses have said that control of irriga- 
tion should be taken aw, ay from the zamindars and have suggested the 
formation of district irrigation boards; do you favour that 7 — I do not. 
With the present zamindari ss'stcm I do not think it is possible because 
I do not see, without intricate legislation, how distriet irrigation com- 
mittees could have any control over conflicting zamindavi interests. 

66.748. There again the system of land tenure is against you 7 — ^Yes. 

68,746. What is the attitude of district boards towards education, sani- 
tation and so on 7 — ^They are all for putting up more hospitals and build- 
ing more schools as far afe their funds will allow, rather to the detriment 
of other activities. I mean, they are not at all slow about spending 
money on these two sides, medical and education. 

66,750. What is their attitude towards communications 7— 'As regards 
communications, they'aro quite reasonable if there is money; education 
and medical come first, communications second and I think veterinary 
comes third. For instance, one of the boards in thi.s division hiid to 
economise tlie other day; they pi’oposcd* to, shut down two veterinary 
hospitals. 

66,761. Although these people are supposed to have a passionate desire 
for <f‘cow-proteotion'’ 7 — I do not know. 
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66.752 Could you tell us how the union committees and boards func- 
'tion 1 — I do not think, personally, that they are functioning much, they 
•are not functioning on what I c^l the true basis, that is to say, they 
-will not tax themselves for their own special needs. They are quite 
willing to spend as much money as is given to them by the district 
boaid. 

66.753 The Village Self-Government Act empowers them to tax them- 
selves! — Having themselves to decide that matter, they do decide not 
to tax themselves. 

60.754. On the question of emigintion, do these landless labourers 
emigrate with their families, or do they emigrate alone ! — Mostly alone, 
'from this part of the woild. 

66.755. Mr. Kamal : Would you, as a revenue officer, agree with this 
remark in the Administration Heport of the Local Government: “Nearly 
11011 the total outlay of the boards and most of the boards’ o'wn resources 
wcic spent on loads, bridges and buildings. On the whole, the new 
boards are discharging their obligations towards communications fairly 
well” 7 — I cannot speak for other divisions besides my own, bub I think, 
as far as this division goes, they certainly are -nilling to spend what they 
have on communications, hut I think their interest lies mainly towards 
'medical and education. 

66.756. Having spent half on communications, they arc keen on spend- 
ing the remainder on education and medical 7 — I think it is a provincial 
figure; I do not think it would apply to every district in detail. 

66,737. On the question of permanent settlement, as a revenue officer 
would you say, speaking broadly, that that settlement and the tenancy 
systems are really hindering agricultural progress in this Province?-^ 
Well, it is a difficult question to answer. Do you mean whether we 
nvould have advanced further without the permanent settlement 7 

66,768 You can put it that way, if you like!— I think it is quite 
possible we might have; hut it is very difficult to say what would hare 
been and what would not have been. 

66,769. Is there any consciousness growing among the landlords or 
'the tenants, or amongst hoth, that the utmost possible production of 
wealth is not being extracted from the land owing to the present system 
of settlement! — No; I do not think 1 have ever rome across such an 
expression of opinion. 

66.760. You referred to a Bill which is coming on in the next session 
•of the Council 7— I was referring to a Bill ■which was referred to a select 
'Committee at the last session of the Council and which mil be discussed 
in select committee and then come before the Council subsequently. I 
cannot say. exactly, when it wiQ come. That is a tenancy Bill. 

66.761. Are any attempts being made to bring homo to the tenants 
•or to the landlords that if the system were changed there would be 
miorc money available, and a higher production of wealth which would 

conduce to the welfare of the Prorunce as a whole 7 — am not quite sure 
that I understand what you mean by ‘attempts’. 

66.762. That point has been emjrhasised in the Administration Beport 
of this Province But is any attempt being made to give greater piibli-* 
city than this report gives to the comparisons mentioned in the Admi- 

.aistration Eepoit! X want to know whether any attempt is being 
made to educate public opinion on this point 7—1 do not think there is 
anything in the nature of a*publicity department. 

66.763. A comparison is dra-wn between the finances of your Province 
-and of two other sister 'Provinces, for instance, it is pointed out in the 
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Chapter on “Finance” that^ whereas the land revenue of the Province- 
of Bihar and Orissa is Rs. 1,64,00,000 for an area of 83,000 square milcsr 
the land revenue, for instance, of Bombay is something like 
Rs. 5,00,00,000 for an area of 1,24,000 square miles; therefore over a. 
population of nineteen millions Bombay can spend on education two- 
crores, whereas your Province is able to spend only seventy-six lakhs 
on education, over v population of thirty-four millions. Is it a fact 
that it is because of the permanent settlement that the Province is- 
able to spend comparatively' ’.ittlo on education and, if so, is this 
brought home to the landlords and tenants i — No special measures are 
taken to moke that report public. It is open to the public; I suppose 
the members of the Legislative Council and other people lead it; but 
besides that, I do not think any special measures are taken. 

66, '784. Mr. Galvert: Is it correct to say that Government do not 
accept any' responsibility for that, report non t — I understand that that 
is so. 

66.765. It has ceased to be a Government report? — It has ceased to 
be a Government report. It is a repoit which is compiled every year; 
some one is put on special duty to compile it. 

66.766. Mr, Kamat : Do you mean to say that Government publish 
this report under their authority, but do not take any' responsibility 
for it ? — ^I do not know what point of view they take, but it is publishcdl 
by Government. 

66.767. Professor Gavgvlce : It is eonsidered to bo the general Admi- 
nistration Report, is it not ?— There is a preliminary note explaining 
this particular point. 

66.768. Mr. Kamat : True, every little statement contained in this 
report ns written by Mr. Collins, its compiler, might not be accepted by 
Government, but do you mean to say that the general policy contained' 
in this report is not accepted by Government ? — I am not in a position 
to say. I have nothing to do with the report. 

66.769. Would you think that if greater publicity is given to these 
comparisons, it would not be to the benefit of the people as a uliole?— 
Any publicity is to the good, but the difficulty' is how to do it. I do- 
not quite see how that is going to be brought home to every tenant in 
the Province. 

66.770. Professor Gangulce : Or to every landlord ? — ^Yes, or to every 
landlord. 

66.771. Mr, Kamat ; Do you think that the people would bo un- 
reasonable if they came to know, on facts and figures, that they them- 
selves could get better roads and hospitals if they produce more wealth 
from the land and pay bettor assessments 7 — I presume their represent- 
atives in the I,egislative Council are aware of these facts. 

Are they? 

66.772. Mr. Panby : From an agricultural point of view, do you con- 
sider that North Bihar is of less importance than South Bihar, for 
insttince, Chota Nagpur? — ^No. I think North Bihar itself has a veryr 
considerable importance indeed. My note refers mainly to the division’ 
in which I was serving. 

66.773. Do you know why the work done by the lAgricultural Depart- 
ment has been practically confined to the south of llio Province? — ^No, I 
have no idea at all, unless perhaps the impression is that Pusa, being 
on the north side of the river, to some extent takes the place of the’. 
Agricultural Department. 

66.774. When y’ou were stationed in North Bihar, did yon find that 
the Sipayn farm uas of any benefit to the cultivators ?— I understood! 
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tbnt it was generally useful and appieciated. At that time I think it 
was a cattle breeding farm. 

66,773. Do you consider it is a suitable site for a farm to which culti- ' 
vators could go and see the work that is done there t — It is merely for 
the people living in that part I do not know whethei it is the best 
site I did not select it myself It was selected by some one who cams 
after me 

66.776. Do you think that a demonstration farm near Fusa, which 
could have assistance from Fusa, W’ould bo an advantage t — I think it 
\\ otild certainly be of vei y gre.at advantage. 

66.777. Do you think that the permanent settlement should rather 
cncouiage landloids to develop iriigation schemes or other schemes 
which would benefit their property 1 — ^I was talking of permanent, as 
■distinct from temporary, settlements. I mean that the demand from 
'Goiciument being fi'v.ed, the zamindar has' every incentive to develop 
his property, whereas if it is only a temporary settlement he would 
nei er have the same intei cst That is what I really meant. 

66,778 "MTieie the rent is commuted from rent paid in kind to cash 
rent, I believe it is usually done on the basis of a twelve years’ 
avei age 1— What we do now is that we take a ten years’ averiigc, then 
w e take the prevailing cash i ent, and try to fix a figure with some rela- 
tion to the two But our main difficulty (I am speaking of the division 
on this side of the river) is to get collection papers filed N'cither side 
produces them, and i\ e have to find out what the value of the produce 
is by crop cxpeiimcnts. 

66.779. The rents fixed have rather tended to deter the cultivators 
*fiom having their icnts commuted from rents paid in kind to rents paid 
in cash 7— Not on this side of the river, although the rates fixed are on 
■the high side 

66.780. For the better upkeep of the roads, would you recommend the 
levy o! a tax on bullock carts in the districts? — I think it would help 
considerably to piovide funds for the better upkeep of the roads Only, 
the tax, if it was leided, would have to be earmarked for the roads and 
■the roads only. 

66.781. 'Whenever improvements in roads are asked for, it is always 
■said that theie are no funds available. A very small tax on bullock 
carts should provide the necessaiy funds for the upkeep of the roads ? — 
That would bo so if the money was earmarked for the roads The 
trouble at present is that the local bodies that ai e spending this money 
can allot it in whatever proportion they like to schools, medical relief, 
roads, ct cetera. It ir all in one gcneial fund. 

66.782. The Saja of Parlahimedi: As regards the commutation of 
Tcnt from kind to cash by the zemindars, cannot the cultivator lalse 
any objection under any regulation ?— What I tried to convey was that 
the only person who ever applies for commutation is the cidtivator. I 
faai c not yet had an application from a landlord. 

66.783. But in the case of lands where rent is paid in kind, the 
z.iinindar sometimes collects it in the shape of money, by fixing it him- 
self ?— That is done by way of convenience. They estimate the crop at 
so many maunds of grain, then they say the market price of the grain 
is so much, and convert it into money, and the tenant then, as a matter 
rf convenience, pays that amount in money, instead of actually deliver- 
ing the produce. Strictly speaking of course he can take the produce, 
but from the point of view of both it is more convenient to take the 
jnoncy. 

Jfr. W. B. Heycock. 



66.784. The parties, especially the zaraindar, are interested in seeing: 
whether the transaction is done fahly or not? — As in all things, theio' 
may be disputes. If he is a good zamindnr, the matter is amicably 
imanged and there is no dispute. If there is a dispute, the case goes- 
to the court, and both sides are involved in litigation. 

66.785, SirJIcmff Lawrence •. I did not understand your reply to Mr. 
Danby. Do you agree that more money is required for the upkeep of 
roads? — Certainly so, especially since the development of motor traffic, 
which wears the roads very badly. 

66,766. You agice that such money could be found by a tax on motor 
cars and bullock carts? — Motor cars, as a whole, are taxed: at any 
rate, they are taxed in the towns. For instance, in Patna, we pay a 
tax on motor cars. ' 

66,787. But this is for disti-ict roads, is it not ? — But then most of the 
motor cars are owned in the towns. For instance, most of the motor 
services have their headquarters in the towns, and they run out into- 
thc districts. 

66,738. To whom do those revenues go 1 — ^At present they go to the 
local body concerned, the municipalities as a rule. 

66.789. IVe are talking about district board roads. Is there any 
means by which district boards can secure revenue from motor cars? — 
I do not think they can. 

66.790. Do you agree that they should ? — ^Personally, I think that tho- 
system should be somewhat siniilar to what it is in other countries; 
that is to say, it should be a provincial tax, because motor era's do not 
necessarily stay in the town; they go out into the districts, though their 
main residence may be in the towns. I cannot see any other way of 
distributing the monej’. 

66.791. The tax being collected by the Provincial Government, you 
would give grants from it to the district boards for the upkeep of thc' 
district roads? — should be very much moie inclined, if this question 
is under discussion, to provincialise the main leading roads, and have* 
funds, for that purpose. 

66.792. Is there any such proposal under consideration ?— Not that I 
know of. I believe, however, that a committee is now sitting in connec- 
tion witli the impi ovement of transport facilities in India. As a matter 
of fact, it is a very big problem. 

66.793. Do you also support Mr. Danby’s proposal for a tax on bullock- 
carts ? — Yes, provided, as I said, that the money goes to the roads. 

66.794. Is it not possible to secure that? — ^Not under the existing- 
system, because if the distrfet board collects it it would go into the 
distiict fund, and then the district board would have thc benefit of 
the money for any woik of public utility. If you collected a tax on 
htillock carts and put it into the district fund and earmarked it for 
roads, they might spend the money on roads, but at the same time they- 
might spend the money which they ordinarily spend on roads on other 
things. At present they get a certain amount voted for the roads* but 
supposing you made a special collection for roads, they might say: 
“other demands are very urgent^and we will not spend on roads any- 
thing beyond this special amount”. 

66.795. Sir Thomas Middleton ; Arc bullock carts allowed on the 
metalled roads of the Province ? — ^Yes. 

66.796. I have been along some of the roads, and I have seen separate- 
tracts at the side of the metalled roads for bullock’ carts 7 — ^That is on- 
thc north of the river. Most of the roads are not metalled there, and/ 
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Acy have a separate tract by the side of the roads for bullock cart®. 
But down south of the river where there arc metalled roads, as far as 
I know, the carts can go anjiivhere they like. 

66,797. Profegtor Gangulret What happens to the road cossl — It 
goes to the district boards. That is hou they finance cierj'thing. 

66,708 Entirely ?— Yes. It used to go half to Government and half 
to the district boards, but now it goes entirely to the district boards. 

66,790. Mr, Calvert : Would you be prepared to say that communi- 
cations in the Orissa Division are now complete enough to preclude the 
possibility of a serious famine? — am afraid I cannot answer that, 
because my knowledge of Orissa is very limited. I have never been 
posted in Orissa. 

{The mtness withdrew,) 
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Patna . 
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• • 

• ' 

16,70,661 

6,66,716 

i 

1 03,60,707 
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19,24,501 

6,11,487 

84,30,636 
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APPENDIX II. 


ABDTTiojTAr, Note on Irbioation, by Mr. B. Foley, I C.S., Board of 
Kbvenue, Bihar and Orissa. 


In Bihar and Orissa landlords are usually unable- to combine to carry 
out an irrigation scheme which the majority know will benefit them. 
1 can cite three instances, two in Palamau and one in south Bhagalpur, 
'where through the energy of the District Officer ceitain landlords were 
induced to combine and projects were constructed on capital contri- 
buted by them, with a donation from Government. All three schemes 
•proved a failure, as the landlords either did not fulfil their undertakings 
•or failed to provide the necessary funds for upkeep. Often applications 
are made to Government to construct works of irrigation and recover 
the cost hy a water rate. I believe these schemes and many others 
could be carried out by Government, if the Province was not permanent- 
ly settled. 

2. M,y instance No. 6,* the Khora vallev scheme in Shahebad, may 
be taken as an example. This was partly drawn up to secure this part 
ofi the district against famine, but it is probable, owing to vaiious 
causes, that famine will not occur again here. Suppose no danger of 
famine exists. The figures are probablj' too favourable, as the receipts 
will probably be less and tho expenditure more than was anticipated 
Assume, however, that the figures are correct. Government is asked 
t<) spend twenty lakhs on certain iirigation works, and a water rate 
will be imposed on the lands benefited. Government will receive no 
return on the capital for nineteen years and after that less than a quarter 
•per cent. The landlords and tenants of the lands benefited will be 
•enriched. Is Government justified in spending twenty lakhs of the 
general tax payers’ money with so small a return merely for the benefit 
•of certain .landlords and tcna'nts in a small area? I should say it was 
not. The only return Government will receive is the water rate: the 
land revenue is permanently fixed and remains the same ns before. 

3. If, however, the revenue of Shahnbud were not permanently fixed, 
•there would be a revision of revenue settlement every twenty or thirty 
years. By this revision Government would receive a share in the 
increased wealth of this part of the district. The landlords’ rents would 
be ascertained or assessed and a proportion would be taken as Govern- 
ment revenue. The lnndlords would be receiving much higher lents 
from the tenants, and the tenants much larger crops from the lands. 
Thus Gorvernraent would receive a share in the increased prosperity. 
If the assessment •were equitable the Government revenue would not be 
felt by the landlords or tenants. It could besides be raised or lowered 
according to the water rate paid. . 

4. I do not believe the Government of Bihar and Orissa will ever be 
properly recompensed for the capital expended, if it depends wholly on 
a water rkte. I had occasion to examine this subject when reporting 
on the nroposals of tho Indian Taxation Committee dealing with irritja- 
tion. The Son Canals in Shahabad, Gaya and Fatna have been a dis- 
appointment ns far as revenue is concerned, and the Orissa Canals have 
mostly woiked at a loss. There seems no possibility of raising the riltes, 
since the people would refuse to pay them. 


•FWc page 237. 



0. I should like to refer also to instance Ko. 3 in my answer. Govern- 
ment were asked to spend a lakh of rupees on draining a Lig marsh.. 
The project is fiesiblo and, were the marsh dr.iinrd, the landlords and 
tenants would be cniiehed. Goveinment would not, howeser, be justified 
in spending a lakh of lupees of the tavpajeis’ money meicly in order to 
rnneh these Inndlords and tenants If Gosernmont after so many jenis, 
was assuicd of a higher land u\eiinc from these lands, width avonld 
gi\e a toUinhle return on the tnpitnl. Goseiimient would be justified 
in incurring the whole or a considerable portion of the expense. The 
land resciiiie being pcrmanentlj fisid this is not passible. 

G I beliese it IS not commonh known how insignificant the Gosern- 
II cut land reivnii' i*" in Chotn Xagpui Tin district of Itnnchi, T 
bi'liese, IS over «o\en thousand sr|uaie miles- the land revenue paid lo 
Government (aiiait fioiii some pitty (states held diiect by Governmiiit) 
>s between fourlfen and fifteen thousand lupees. If Ooscrnnicnt 
fiiiniieed an irrigation .scheme, which benefited pait of this district, very 
little letiiiii on the capital would lie obtained from a water lale, and 
the rest of the Province would have jnstifiablr lenson to complain that 
tnnnej derised fioni them was being spent on a district whiih praetic- 
ally paid no land revenue. 

7. Since I sent my answer to the Royal Commission I received tn- 
foiinntion that the same thing was ex-{>erieiieed in the permanently 
settled districts of the Benares division. Improvements could not ho 
rneetert here in the same manner as in the temporarily settled districts 
of the United Provinces, since Government would not receive any return 
in the form of increased land revenue on the capital expended. 

R IVith regnid to Mr. ITeycoek's evidence T shmilcl like to point out 
that 1 am mnking no proposal to abolish the permanent settlement of 
Bihar and Orissa, or to except from it any areas benefited by Govern- 
ment schemes of irrigation 1 x«m merely pointing out how very much 
more difiienlt it is for Government to finance svich schemes in a permn- 
luntlj St tiled than in a tompsi.irilj settled Province. 


Copy OF unTFit Xo. /) 15/12, octid nir Urn Orroiri: l<t27, tnosi thr 
.SioinTviiY TO r«E Beivan of Rrvi.vrr, Bnivn tvn Onissv, to rm; 
Snnrrvnv to the GovrcvsnxT of Biiiae v\d Orisvv, RrvFxt-r JId- 
rvirn'EVT. 


.'ii'iuin- — TitHiin Evqtiir’i f'nm’i'itt'i’t.'t lit port, Cltiptir 1”.-— 

Charge for ITo/fr 

1 am directed to .acknowledge the receipt of your Xo. 325-B. B./IITE- 
2n, dated tlv 27th May 1027 Mr, Hcycock as Member of the Board of 
Bevenne consnlted the five Commi'sionersTind asked that the Collectors 
of Muznffai inir, Clnniparaii, Bhag.iluiir, Monghyr, Cuttack and Balasoro 
and the Deputy Commissioners of tlfe Panthnl Parganas, Ilanchi and 
Palnmau tlio'ild be conFiilted. 1 am to enclce in original the replies 
icctivcd from these officers. 

2. In the fust place Government desire an expression of opinion fr^ 
the Board on the point raised in paragraph S of the letter from tho 
Goveinment of India, dated 2S(h Fehniary 1327._ This paragraph deals 
with the ninth recommendation of the Committee, page US of the 
Bepoit, 1 ij., the imposition of owners' rates The Board agrees that 
thcorctuMlI.v, where a guarantee of (he supply of water is newly given, 
it is legitimate to make a charge on the owner, i.e.. the landlord, ns well 
ns on the otcupier, {.r., the tenant of the land, for tho use of the water. 

Jt/r. IT. B. JJegeoeJ:. 
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If the land is waste and if Government supplies water making the waste 
-rultivable and the dandlord thereby receives substantial rents from his 
tenants for cultivated land instead of nominal rents for waste lands, 
it seems obvious that the landlord ought not to obtain the full benefit 
•of his enhanced rents without paj’ing at least some portion to Govern- 
ment. 

2, As regards the Province of Bihar and Orissa, however, it appears 
4:0 the Board that the question is an academieal one. In the case of 
iargo irrigation srhomes in the Province it m not possible to increase ihtf 
present rates by the imposition of owners’ rates and the Local Govem- 
ment would as a rule be only too pleased if ivhat is stated in proposal 
(j!) paragraph of the Report as the miniinum charge could be le- 
•eovered in every instance, i.r., the cost of the maintenance of the 
irrigation uoik {ilu\ interest on the capital cost A description of the 
Son Cniials is given in pages 77 to 63 of th" Shnhabnd Ga/rttcer 
TCiised in 1924. It is there stated that for m.iny years the canals li.id 
*ccn unieinunerativc and it ua** only during lecent years that the 
return on the capital expenditure had exceeded four per rent At the 
erd of 1921-22 the total capital cxpenditiiro was Rs 2,6S.nS,109 while 
the net revenue for the ye-ar was Rs. lo.37.513 yielding a letiiin of .‘i? 
per cent. The leport on iiiigiition for 1025-20 shows that the Pon 
Canals gave a letiirn of 0•42 per cent on the capital cost and of 
-J per ccnt_ on the capital added to the nnenis of inteiost It 
.V _ instriietivc in his conneetion to lefei (o the Khora Valley 
iirigation project for the irrigation of a poition of the Bhaluia 
suh-division framed hy Mi. Iliidson. It it pos-ihle to icgind 
•tliis scheme partly as a measure for protection against famine, but it 
was Gstimafed that the expenditiue would be Rs. 16,79,000 and that no 
return would bo received for nine jenis, a return of Rs, 1,403 after the 
thirteenth .vfar, and finnll.v a letuin of only Rs. 2,909 after nineteen 
jyears. There is reason also to_ believe that this estimate is too sangnino. 

4. Besides this the imposition of owners’ rates, ns far ns the Board 
■enn sec, lyould only he possible in prodnce-i ented lands, unless tbo 
tenancy laws arc altogether altered. If a new canal wcie made through 
produce-rented lands, both the landlords and the tenanks, as is ciisto- 
maiy, would pay the water rates, and if the produce rents wore Bubso- 
qiicntly commuted, tlic rates could bo adjusted so as to impose a fair 
rate on the landlord. In cnsli-i ented lands the owners’ rate could not 
lie imposed, since under the Tenanev Acts in foicc in the Province the 
landlord would not be legally entitled to raise the tenants’ rents in 
consequence of iinv canal supplied by Government. If the law in force 
-is strictly followed, ihcicforc, the whole of the benefit of the new canal 
uvould be received b.v the tenants. Actually the landlord would probably 
manage to raise his rents b.v some means or other and the tenant would 
pi obablv be quite willing to pay the landlord some increaso, but it is 
difficult to ECO how Government could consent to benefit from such trans- 
actions. It is true that in the case of minor W'orks under Section 24 (1) 
of the Minor Irrigation Works Act, n landlord enn enhance his rents 
but under Section 10 of this Act the local Government can only recoup 
itself foi the expenditure it incurs: it cannot raise revenue in excess of 
this Since Section 0 requires the consent of one half of the owners,, 
this consent would prob.'ibly never be obtained if any attempt were made 
to impose an owner’s rate ns described. The view of tlio Board is there- 
•foic that in this Province, where the Government revonuo is jiermn- 
nently settled, the imposition of an owner’s rale would not be feasible. 

6. With regard to the temporarily settled areas in Oris.sn the mntfer 
is different, 'The Orissa Canals arc described on page* 04 to 105 of the 
'district Gazetteer of 1900. They were intended partly for navigation as 
avcll as for irrigation and also ns a piotcction against floods. Tbo 
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sangninc hopes of a high letuin on tho capitolr espendituie ^vere not 
lealised and the outlay up to ths jrear 1906 has been imremunerative. 
Up to 1900-01 the working expenses were not covered by the receipts 
and in the succeeding two jears were only slightly exceeded. Up to 
1902-03 the total net revenue had only amounted to 0 17 per cent of the 
capital outU}. The report on irrigation for 1925-26 shows a return of 
only 0 41 per cent on the capital outlay, and of 0'14 per cent on the 
capital outlay plus the accumulated arrears of interest. The opinion of 
Mr. Maddox, quoted at page 104 of the Gazetteer, is thut it was not 
generally possible in Orissa for a landloid to enhance liis rents on account 
of irrigation. This is confirmed by the present Superintending Engineer,. 
Orissa Circle, who considers that artificial litigation in Orissa is not 
popular and water is generally taken on long termed leases mei ely as a 
safeguard against a year of bad rainfall and drought: if there is any 
further increase, it would induce the cultivators to refrain from using 
the canal water. The Collector of Balasorc states that the area irn- 
gated in his district is small and it is difficult to decide how far the 
\alue of the land is increased by irrigation; there is little ground to 
justify the enhancement of the water rate. 

6. On the other hand the Boaid desnes to call attention to the remark 
in paragraph t nf the letter from the Collectoi of Monghyr that the 
openings for impi ovement by means of irrigation in this Province are 
pi actically unlimited. There is no doubt that an enormous improve- 
ment in the Province could be effected by irrigation. Thcic are excellent 
schemes that could be framed for south Bhagalpur, south Monghyr, the 
Santhal Paiganas, Gaya, Shahabad, Palamau and Saran, and probably 
other districts, if iGovcrnment could advance the money and ucie 
assured of a return that would mciely cover the cost of maintcnanco, 

1 lus ,\ reasonable interest on the capital cost. In a peimancntly settl- 
ed Province like Bihar and Orissa, however, this cannot ~bc assured. 
By a well framed irrigation scheme, the landlords and tenants in the 
districts mcntioi.ed would immensely benefit but it is difficult to im- 
pose rates, under any system, that would ^ivo this return to Qovorn- 
ifent, though this is what the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, re- 
gard as a minimum charge. Did the permanent bcttlemcnt not exist, 
it would be easy to obtain for Government considerable additional 
levenue. 

7. The second question on whidi the Board’s opinion is sought is 
on the Bill introduced in the United Provinces Legislative Council in' 
1925 to ensuie that the water rates in that Province should vary re- 
gularly with the avciage wholesale price of the crop or class of crops. 
The Board agrees with the officers who have reported on this subject, 
that it is altogether premature in the present state of Bihar and Orissa 
to consider the .ipplicability of such an Act. In existing conditions it 
would be impassible to pass the Bill and impossible to administer it, if 
passed. 


Babu ABIKSHAN SINHA, Pleader, General Secretary, Bihar 
Provincial Kisan Sahha, Muzaffarpur. 

Replies* to the Questionnaire. 

Prelimixaxy Notes. 

This Sa7)7ia i« mainly concerned with the agricultural tenant 
class holding and cultivating tenancy holding. Wc aie concerned 

* The evidence represents the witness's own views and not those of the 
Kisan Babha. 
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■£]bo Trilh agriculfcura] labourers. These people are very poor, 
depending cntiicly noon agricnltnre. We have nothing to do with 
l>ig factories. Therefore the opinions expressed in this paper will 
be from the experiences of the actual cultivator class. I am myself 
a cultivator having in my jate a considerable area of tenancy lands 
producing padd>, wheat, barley, tnaiai, rafiar, moonff, urid, sarson, 
tisi, potatoes, sweet potatoes, and other minor crops. The main 
produce of my land is^paddy, wheat, barley, maka% and rahar; the 
other crops arc subsidiary crops. I myself supervise my cultivation 
affairs and the kind of crops* bow'n in each class of lands is accord- 
ing to my own direction. Therefore ns a humble cultivator of lands 
1 have a fair experience of the cultivating class but* not as a scienti- 
.fir or research expert. If the Commission wishes to hear the views 
of poor cultivators living in villages I will place them before them. 
But if they will satisfy themselves with the view points of big fac- 
tories and capitalists and business men, they are welcome to do so. 
Frankly speaking, the working committee of the Bihar Provincial 
Kisnn Sabha met several times in my house to discuss the matters 
connected with the Boyal Commission on Agriculture and the views 
-of the committee were expressed in resolutions already submitted to 
His Excellency the Viceroy and His Excellency the Governor of Bihar 
and Orissa and the receipts thereof have already been acknowledged 
from the quarters concerned. His Excellency the Viceroy showed 
deep solicitude for the welfare of the poor ngrioultural community 
and asked us 1.0 appear before^ the Commission with the grievances 
■of the cultivator class. The Joint Secretary of the Commission sent 
me a copy of the Questionnaire in the latter part of 1020 for replies, 
but the loading members of the Kisnn movement met in my rouse 
•several times and were of the opinion that they do not expect much 
fionoRt from this Commission for the oultivatini? class and they were 
■of opinion that they have not much faith in this Commission so far 
as lh<s interests of the. khans are concerned. I informed His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and His Excellency the Governor of Bihar and 
OriSsa about tho views of the Kiian lenders and implored them to 
-co-opt at least one Kisan representative on the Commission when 
the Commission visited^ Bihar and Orissa. But His Excellency tho 
Viceroy regretted that it was too late to nccedo to the rcqiiost of the 
•tcoant class and asked us to content ourselves by appearing 'as ■wit- 
nesses before the Commission and expressing our views there. As 1 
have already said that the Kisnn leaders do not expect much benefit 
to the tenant class from this Commission and as tho Government are 
not prepared to recognise them as a class worthy of recognition by 
the Government, it was decided that it would be useless to waste 
(■ur energy oij a Commission from which no benefit is expected for 
tiio poor cultivators and consequently no reply could be sent^ to 
the Questionnaire sent by tho Joint Secretary to the Commission. 
But now the Bihar Government has thought it proper that tho 
Commission should hear tho views of the cultivating class as well 
and. therefore, in consultation •with some leading Kisnn leaders I 
-submit the following answers to the Questionnaire. 

QnnSTiosr 1.— TtEsnAnon.— -(a) Frankly speaking, tho tenant class, 
tthorwiso called the. have not in the least been benefited by 

any ro-scareh whether general or veterinary. The Fusa Besenreh 
Institute has been of no benefit to us. Wo do not know what good 
it has as yet done for tho poor ratepayers, particularly tho tenants, 
although it has devoured a huge sum of money in its huge buildings 
and big establishment. It maintains a largo number of cows and a 
few hulls and sells tho cows’ milk in tho bazaar at four annas per 
strr. In our opinion this Fust Bcsearch Institute has been a sheer 
uvaste of public money ■without any "Jfo Kap** to enquire into this 
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liuge wastage. Similar is the case 'nith tlie Tiihut Agricultural 
Museum at Muznffarpur in which the agricultural class has absolute- 
ly no rcpicsentetive. We do not know what good it is doing to 
the tenant class and who arc its members and who has the power of 
nominating members to it. Many years ago, that is in 1918 or 1019 , 
the Magistrate sent for me and asked mo to accept the secretary* 
slip of the agricultural association and to co-operate with him in 
doing some good to the poor peasantry. I accepted the secretary- 
ship and worked for some years till it actufilly ceased to exist and 
function. That association was not tho Tirhut Agricultural Associa- 
tion of which 1 understand the president is the Oommissioncr of 
Tirhut Division. An ofliccr of the Agricultural Department was 
co-operating with us. Tho Magistrate, the agricultural expert and 
my humble self made enquiries from different localities and supplied 
the best Piisn improved seeds to cultivators for sowing in their fields 
But, strange to say, the Pusa wheat did not germinate in many 
places and thus hundreds of rupees were wasted. I also made ex- 
periments in my own fields with no better results Tho result Was 
that cultivators gave up the Pusa wheat seed in disgust and con- 
tinued their old country seed which is yielding ordinaVy produce. 
I had invited a large number of li^an leaders of the distiict to 
become members of that association and popularise the Pusa seeds 
and try for the improvement of ngricnUnral pioducc with the help 
of^ Pusa seeds and Pusa research. But the whole thing proved a 
failure. The Magistrate was transferred. The Pusa seeds and re- 
search proved a failure and the Kitatt members left tho Aftrlcultiiral 
Association in disgust as they were laughed at by the village culti- 
rators owing to the failure of the Pusa seeds, and the association 
ceased to exist. The Magistrate was its president, since then wo 
do not know what benefit the Pusa research and tho Tirhut Agri- 
cultural Association haVo been doing to the cultivator class. My 
suggestions arc these: 

There should bo in each sub-division one a^iculmral export at 
least and there should be n sub-divisional agricultural association. 
Members of the association should bo men who have got sufficient 
experience of rgriculturo. Thi association should be filled by- 
mcn who tabs keen interest in the welfare of agricultuiists 
and in the improvement of agcicultiiral produce. Tho ogricultural 
expert with ths assistance of tho members of tho sub-divisional 
association should visit rural tracts, should come in contact 
with the actual cultivators of tho soil, discuss with them the 
di'sir ability of improving il,e foitiliiy of the soil and pro- 
duce crops yielding a substantial income. Tho agricultural e^ert 
should explain to villagers the exjiorience he has gained by his re- 
searches, advise villagers how to improve tho productive capacity 
of their lands, and what crops can with advantage and profit bo 
grown in a particular class of land. Ho should often visit the loca- 
lity where he has advised tho growing of a particular crop and re- 
port the result of such research to higher authorities. There should 
be an arrangement for the supply of improved seeds on payment 
or on credit to villngors who ^ould be taught how to improve tho 
fertility of their soil. The masses do not believe that Government 
will do anything to improve tho lot of the poor starving peasantry. 
The peasants are regaided as so many untouchables in India. In my 
opinion Government officials should inculcate in tboir minds that 
these officials are the peasants’ real hencfaotois. 

(c) I suggest that nu attempt should be made to make reae&rm 
into the question of improving the 'productive capnoily of land, 
which has much decreased in these dnya- I personally remember 
that there was a time thirty years ago when we used to get produce- 
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iSt twenty maund^ pcv bigha and now in that very land the produce 
is not more than five mounds per bigha. The result is that now the 
peasants are starving. An attempt should be made to solve this prob- 
lem. Beseareh in this direction is absolutely necessary and as a 
result thereof the State should see that the peasantry produce a 
Buificient quantity of grain to support their families. Agriculture 
is becoming unprofitable in these days and so poor people are run- 
ning hither and thitbe^' for service. India is purely an agricultural 
country,^ but the most neglected interest by the Government is that of 
the agricnltnrists Nobddy cares for the.'C poor starving people. 
iQovernmcnt ought to come to the help of these poor people and 
spend money for the improvement of the productive capacity of 
agricultural land. The District and Sub-Divisional Magistrates 
should visit the rural tracts, come jn contact with the cultivator 
•class, acquaint themselves with tlieir needs. Experiments alid re- 
search should bo encouraged in important centres in rural tracts 
and villagers attracted to them. 

Question 2.— Agiiicuutural Education. — do not know any agri- 
cultural educational institution. To my mind no such institution 
•exists in Biha*r except Pusa, which is unapproacAablc for poor agricul- 
turists. Even Sabour College is not in existence now. I have no 
experience of Sabour College even. Agriculturists have no faith 
cither in Pusa or Sabour, or the farm at Kankc in Ilnnchi. I visited 
Kankc once in 1021 when I was a nominated member of the Bihar 
Tenancy Bill Committee, at the request of the Director of Land 
Becords and the Bevenue Secretary. But I regret I could not be 
convinced of anv actual good that the Kankc farm had done to the 
peasantry. ' 

(i) As no agricultural school is known to me I cannot say whe- 
ther the supply of teachers is sufiloient. 

(ii) In my opinion there ought to be agricultural schools in im- 
portant centres in every sub-division, financed partly by the Gov- 
•ernment and partly by the district boards. 

(iii) Yes. 

(iv) I have no knowledge about the attendance at any such insti- 
"tution. 

As regards the rest of the points raised in Question 2, I would 
•suggest that a suificiont number of agricultural schools should bo 
started in villages, Avith a largo ai'oa of land to bo utilised as school 
iarms. Boys should lie taught to experiment with dilloront kinds of 
crops in those areas. Such institutions should bo financed both by 
the Government and the district boards. There should bo a com- 
mittee of management on which members should bo nominated by the 
members of the local boards or district boards among the members of 
that particular locality. Even non-members may be elected by local 
boards. I remember once that the .Education Department asked 
•fho managing committee of a' collegiate school of which I am the 
'president as to the desirability of introducing agricultural educa- 
tion in high schools. My school has a big compound of about 
twelve acres of lands. We consented to introduce agriculture in our 
school provided Government helped us. But nothing was done by 
the Government after that. 

Question 3,— Demonstiiation and Phopaoanda.— (a) No such 

measures wore ever adopted in Bihar to my knowledge. 

(5) In my opinion there should be field demonstrations in import- 
ant centres I in every thana where all sorts of crops should bo tried 
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and experimented witb. ■ Ways and means of manuring land should' 
also bo explained. Experiments in this direction should be made. 

(c) Experts should often visit rural areas, deliver lectures on 
agriculture to cultivators, visit the fields of any paiticular culti- 
vator at his request, examine the soil of that cultivator and then 
should point out how the bad clement in that soil can be removed 
and the land made feitile. The expert should also explain to the 
cultivator the benefit that he can derive by sthving a particular crop 
tor which the soil is congenial and which will be more profitable. 
Seed of profitaole crops ^ould be supplied on payment. 

(d) I have no knowledge of any demonstration, but I have person- 
al knowledge of piopaganda tout tvas made when I uas made secre- 
tary of the agiiLulturnl association at Mtizalfarpur with the Magis- 
trate as president and an agricuitural expert and leading agricul- 
turists from ruial areas as members. But that propaganda proved 
a failure. The leasons of the failure were many. Fiistly, the Magis- 
trate, who took a keen interest m agricultural welfare, was transfer- 
red and his successor took no interest in it and never consulted me 
or the association and never cared for it. Secondly, the agiicultural 
expert was taken away from Mnznffaruur and nobody came in his 
place. Thirdly, the improved Pusa sceas proved a failure. The fail- 
ure of the propaganda work is mostly due to the indiCerence of the 
Magistrate and the transfer of the agricultural expert. More time 
used to be given to law and order and the agricultural problem was 
neglected. Members of the association were never called to meet 
and thus Ihe association died a natural death owing to the indiffer- 
ence and apathy of the iGovornment and its officials. Village members 
are not in the least to blame for this failure; they always attendedi 
meetings at their own cost and heard the advice given in such meet 
mgs and in their locality they preached whnt they learned there. 
They introduced experiments in their own locality also. The failnre- 
cf our propaganda was also due to the appearance .of the non-co- 
operation movement started by Mahatma Gandhi. The tenant class, 
thought that God had sent Mahatma Gandhi to them as their saviour 
and benefactor, so they listened more to his advice and that of his 
followers than ours. They believed that they would soon get 
iieaiaj and that their hard lot would much improve when swaraj 
came. 

Question 4.— Adminibtkation. — (6) In my opinion the Govern- 
ment should spend a largo sum of money annually in improving 
agriculture. Agriculture is a provincial subject. 1 think a larger 
number of agricultural experts should be deputed to every district. 
I would suggest th.it there should be a well-equipped agricultural 
department at the head-quarters of every Provincial^ Government to 
control the work of the agricultural experts in districts and thana*. 
There should be no divisional agricultural association or body such 
ar the Tirhut Agricultural Association, but there must be an agri- 
• cultural officer in the headquarters of every district and a subordi- 
nate officer in each thana. The_ duties of these tJiana agricultural 
officers would bo to visit the villages in their jurisdiction and to 
advise people regarding methods of improved agriculture. 

(c) (i) I am not satisfied at present with the Agricultural and 
Veterinary services inasmuch as fte cultivator class gets not the 
. least benefit from them. These services need improvement and ought 
to be made serviceable to those for whom they are meant. 

(ii) Railways and steamers are not at present helping the agri- 
culturists in the prompt despatch of their agricultural produce to 
market. In pur part of the Province the products to be sent to differ- 
ent markets are Nehis, mangoes, chillies, tobacco, and in some patts: 
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patwtt. Of those, lichh and mangoes arc porishablo. Near about 
Pusa Hoad the chief source of inconio of most of the cultivators is 
from the sale of mangoes. The Pusa Boad station is very busy 
in Atigust and September and the latter part of July in despatching 
the mango produce of that locality to different parts. The railway 
should provide facilities for the prompt despatch of these perishable 
articles; otherwise there is a great loss. In short, the railway should 
provide a large number of wagons for carrying agricultural produce 
to different markets. 

QxmsTiox 5. — Finance. — From the experience gained by mo as see* 
retary of the Central Co-operativo Bank for some lime and as its 
director for a long time, I am of opinion that the rate of intcrobt 
cha/rgod to cultivators is excessive. It should not be more than 
twelve per cent j er annum. In my opinion arrangements should be 
made by the Government and the Co-operative Bank to advance 
* money to cultivators at a cheap rate of interest. The system of 
taccavt loans should be extended. This should bo done tlirougii the 
agency of co-operative societies. 

Question O.— AgricuiiTUuai. iNDraniDNEss. — (o) (i) Agriculture like 
any other kind of business, requires capital fur such things as the 
purcha.se of bullocks, ploughs and other implements, seeds, fodder for 
cattle, wages of permanent and easnal labourers, etc. Besides this, 
the maintenance of tlic members of the family of each cultivator also 
lequircs grain, salt, kerosene oil and clothing. They have to perform 
innriiagc, upamiyan, and ‘tradh^ eorcmonics also. Thc'sc arc, in 
short, tho main causes of borrowing. 

(ii) The sources of credit of a cultivator arc : 

(1) his agricultural produce, (2) his lands if ti nnsfcralilo i>y 
custom* or law, (3) his cattle. 

(lii) Tho reasons preventing repayment arc failure of crops oti 
account of flood, drought and animal pests The productive capacity 
wt tho land alao ba.s miieh decreased, 

(i) In my opinion tho principles of tho Usurious Loans Act should 
bu strictly applied. But before the help of this Act i.s invoked tho 
co-operativo banks should bo asked to reduce the present high rate 
of interest. As a member of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Coiinoil 
in 1926, 1 impressed upon tho Government tho necessity of reducing 
tho rate of interest, but the attitudo of tho Government was mo.st 
iinsympathetie. 

(c) No. Bather, the right oi transfer and mortgage should be 
conferred upon tenants in order to incroaso thoir soiirecs of credit. 
The greater the sources of credit a tenant enjoys the cheaper the 
rate of intfro.st that will bo charged. 

' Question V. — ^1*'rac, mentation ok Houjinos.— 1 am strongly opposed 
to fragmentation of holdings. Such excessive sub-division of hold- 
ings renders eultivation diflicult and almost unprofitable. 1 am of 
opinion that when there is a partition in any family provision 
must be made for allotting plot by plot to co-slmrors as far as practi- 
cable and convenient. This is done when thoto is a partition suit 
in court, but out of court tluno is no remedy. The whole thing de- 
pends upon tho desire of nil the eo-sharers. There are some obslin- 
ate and foolish eo-shurers Imeked by evil-minded people who insist 
^ that there should bo sub-division in each plot. At present if one 
goes to any yillago of cultivators one will find numerous sub-ilivi- 
sions of holdings ; so much so that they have been rendered almost 
incapable of being ploughed. In my own case there was a plot of 
land measuring six decimals and that had to bo divided into four 
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jiiarW My fathei got onc-aud-a-hnl£ decimal*.; wo _ai’i>_ throe biolheis 
and so ought to get a half decimal each. But, in disgust, uo have 
«i\en up the entiie onc-and-a-hnlf decimals. Similarly, there is 
.mother plot belonging to my family measuring two bwhaf and 
fjxtccn kaitai: According to an old private partition made by our 
nnecstors, in thi’ce paits, that plot has been split uj) into not less 
than twenty -five or tuenty-aix subplots and a onc-third_ sharer has 
got his one-third slmre in eight or nine different places in the same 
‘•Hi\ey plots. I have tried to convert il into_ three big blocks of 
sixteen iln/tns caeli so that each co-sharer _nihy get one block of 
sixteen laitni. But on account of the obstinacy of wme co-sharers 
T have been unable to do anything. The result is that the value 
of that land and the produce thereof has decreased^ at least fifty 
per cent. Tlie chief obstacle in the way of consolid.a’ion is the 
•disence of any provision in the law. In my opinion there "hould 
be legislation in this direction authorising the District Mugisnatc 
or Bub Division.!! , Magisti ate to order consolidation in _ this respect . 
on ifn application being made to them liy any party interested^ in 
such matters Court fees should Im levied cheaply on such applica- 
tions, "ay, two annas to four annas per applicalion. The Magistrates 
named above nl.en ajiproached to Older eonsolidation of excessive 
sub-divisions or even exchange lietneen different co-villagers oi men 
of other villages ouoing such small fragments near about or on all 
sides_ of sueli lands should at once take .action ;n the malter; after 
hearing tlic parlies, they should order eouBoUdnlion or exchange 
immediately anJ registoi such consolidation and cxeli.ango in a 
teeord to be mainlained which would have the foicc of _a decree. 
Without legislation on the subject empowering^ the Magistrate in 
this behalf nothing can be done in tins direction. Persuasion can- 
not succeed in such matters; legislation is absolutely necessary. I 
answer clause (r) in the affirmative The object of legislation should 
Ic. to authorise the Mngistiate when appio.schcd to order such con- 
solidation and exchange. But in a case where there are sovoral 
tenants holding lands in one block, say two, thiee or four 
each and I, for example, want to consolidate one big block for the 
improromont of agriculture or in order to build a house for agri- 
culturists, on m.y application the Alngislratc should call upon those 
neighbours of mine to accept lands from me in exchange for their 
lands, and, whore that is imprneticable. to accept the price thereof. 
Without such a measure no improvement can be effected. But these 
provisions should be for the benefit of village cultivators only and 
not for the purpose of bringing a large number of outside entorpris- 
ing people like traders, manrario, bania’s and capitalist!, to usurp all 
the lands the cultivators possess and make them landless and home- 
less. Tliorc should bo a safeguard against these big enterprising 
people; otherwiea these people will swallow up the land of several 
villages aud make the villages deserted. The object should bo to 
benefit the existing agriculturist class and not to benefit imported 
business men. 

Qitkstiox 8.-— InniOATiOK. — advocate the adoption of irrigation 
schemes and s.afoguards against flood in North Bihar, including the 
districts of Muraffnrpur, Chapra. Motihari, Darbhangn. the northern 
parts of Jlonghyr and Bhagalpur and Purnca. I had tabled a reso- 
lution to bo discussed in the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council 
in the August s«ssion of _192C but the resolution lapsed for want of 
time. ATcthods of irrigation may be ns suggested in 0). (’*) end (iiil 
of the sub-questions according to tlic circumstances of a particular 
locality. _Tlic chief obstacles in this diicction .sro the nhseneo ^of 
.iny provision ;n law and the obsfinaev of landlords in whose ritmin- 
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years ago there was drought in my loeahby. By the grace of 
the Baya river became full of water up to its highest level. People on 
both sides of the Baya river tried to irrigate their lands by talcing 
water from that river. But some zamindars got thoir ztrat lan^ 
irrigated but would not allow tenants to take water through their 
tirat lands. Consequently poor cultivators _ had to undertake a 
course of one mile for water to come to their lands and ^ 

least twenty days for three hundred btghas to be irrigated. Had the 
landlords allowed tenants to take water directly throiigh their sfrat 
lands they couid have watered the lands in four or five days. But 
water could not stay for tivcnty days in Baya river and only about 
two-thirds of the low lands in one block could ho watered before 
the water ran to the Ganges. There must also bo provision in law 
for taking away excessive rain water which has accumulated in any 
citaur land in order to prevent paddy being washed away. Watering 
and taking away of excessive water from low Janus are both equally 
necessary for the improvement of agriculture in our parts. 

Tho chief obstacles are the absence of_ any law' on tho object .and 
the apathy of the Government and the district boards in this matter. 
In Chnmp.aran district there are one or two canals but none in the 
Muzaffarpur, Davhhanga and Saian districts. If Government really 
wants agricultural improvement for the benefit of poor people, 
then irrig.ational schemes and sehcincs for taking away cxcossive rain 
water should be at once taken in hand. 


QirtiSTiox 9. — Soils. — (i) and (li) In our part lands are of two 
descriptions, viz., padds' lands and bkilk lands. Tho paddy lands are 
again suh-divided into two parts, namely chaiir lands, where paddy 
is Boivn in February and Mnrdi, and high lands, whore paddy is 
transplanted from July to August. The c/ia«r_ lands art' subject to 
flood, and in that ease the excess of water rcqiiiics to be taken jiwny 
to prevent paddy being washed nw.ty. In high lands irri- 
gation or watering is necessary in September and October on tho 
/aiiuro of rain. If the two methods mentioned above bo 
adopted there wi7J be a snllicient yield of paddy every year, 

BJiilli lands can ho divided into several kinds. They fall under 
tho heads of (1) hangar lands, (2) pathhaiail, (3) sandy lands, (4> 
hahumbhi (partly mnibhi and partly sandy), (6) stmhhi lands. (6) 
■maltar, (7) hatbhnt land and (8) alkali or lands. The last two 
kinds of lands are the worst lands: they aic to bo found to a large- 
extent in my locality add tbev are a enrse to the cultivators; they 
do not oven give in return the eost of oultivntion. In itwr lands 
only parwal fruit ran be transplanted, but that also requires a good 
manuring. The l-ntbhaf soil gives us a lot of trouble. If there is 
Bulficicnt rain and the land remains under water for a long period 
it can produeo something; but in some years even w’hen there is 
sufficient water, the crops grow pale and fail. Hangar lands re- 
quire tho hardest labour in watering. Tf you water Ihcrn suffieienlly 
you will got a good harvest. OTicy do not require any manure, 
their chief manure is water. If you go on watering tho crops you 
got a good h.arvest. But there must bo provision for watering such 
lands: if watered, this class of land will yield tho hc.st oultnrn 
but if not w.atcrecl _ nothing will be produeed, Svmbhi, pathl-ainil 
and bahvmhhi require manuring. It properlv mnnurod they will 
produce crops, hut their prodnotivo enpneity has greatl.v decreased. 

My suggestions under head (a) arc; — 

(i) Lands should he improved by drainage of sniplns rain water 
from low paddy lands. The high paddy lands and hangar landa 
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diould be watereil and adequate provision should be made therefor. 
Other kinds of hhith lands require manuring. 

(ii) Alkali (viai) lands and Latbhat lands should be reclaimed. 
In this matter we greatly require expert advice. Our opinion is 
that the agricultural research hitherto carried on_ at Pusa at a 
tremendous cost has not been able to do any&ing in this matter. 
If Government can do anything in this direction wo shall be much 
obliged. But then the Government will have to depute experts in 
this matter. Hitherto the village cultivators have been considering 
themselves much wiser and experienced than the products of Fusa 
Research Institute or the Sabour College in such matters; their idea 
is to have an ail on all sides of «sar and ^ hathhat lands at _ least 
one foot in height, store rain water therein, get them sufficiently 
flooded and that then you will get some tabi crop therein. The 
other method, which is more costly, is to remove the surface soil to 
the extent of cnc foot in depth and then convert them into good 
land^by storing water in them. This process is more beneficial but 
very costly. 

(iii) In our part the flood water of some rivers which carry good 
8'lt has a fertilising power but in some rivers the water-carried sands 
have a deteriorating eCeot. For example, people welcome Bagmati 
water with alaciity but curse the water of the old Gandak flowing 
north of MurafT.irpur town. Measures to be adopted in this direc- 
tion are the erection of bunds, but not in places near Bagmati river. 

(6) I personally know of soils which have undergone marked im- 
provement by Bagmati water and clay. Cultivators pray God to 
send Bagmati water and silt to their lands. But the silt yields many 
t.mes more benefit to cultivators than more watering. 1 have per- 
sonally visited those localities. Cultivators of those localities aie 
very happy and prosperous. But lands where a largo quantity of 
sand is thrown dowq by the Gandak river (flowing north of Muraffar- 
pur) have stiflcied marked deterioration.^ This kind of land can be 
found in places north of Musaffarpnr town. The flood water of 
Sali(^rami Gandak which comes from Bettiah side and goes to Haji- 
pur IS very lienefieial. The bund which runs from Bettiah to Haji- 
pur, preventing the spread of Gandak (Sali^rami) flood water to 
places in Sahebganj, Paroo, Lalganj and Hajipur ihanas and other 
places in Champaran, has done more harm than good. IVhen I made 
a motor tour on the bund in the jurisdiction of tiicse thnnas the 
people of these localities expressed their desire that the bund should 
be cut so as to allow river water to spread towards the east. The 
Bagmati bund which existed for a long time has been cut and the 
inhabitants of those localities have been greatly benefited It would 
be ^ much better if the Bihar Government were pleased to make en- 
quiries into this matter and have the Baligrami bund from Bettiah 
to Hajipur cut. 

(c) Government should depute experts to advise cultivators as to 
the reclamation of such lands. The Government should give some 
grant-in-aid also to such cultivators who are poor and require ^e 
assistance of (Government in_ such matters. The Government may 
advance money also without interest, to bo repaid within ten years 
by instalments. 

QimSTioN 10. — FenTimSGBS. — (a) We generally mpko use of natural 
fertilisers, namely, cowdung and ashes of fuel as far as we can get 
those; they are very useful and profitable. But our real difficulties 
are want of fuel and pasture grounds to maintain a largo number 
of cattle for our agricultural purposes. For want of pasture grounds 
ana fodder the agriculturists have reduced their cattle by almost 
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AS murh as seventy-five per cent and now tbo^y only maintain bul- 
locks for ploughing purposes. They have given' up keeping sho- 
bufialoes and cows with the result that there has been a general 
scarcity of milk required for the maintenance of our babies. There 
has been a srarcity of cowdung. There has also been a general 
scarcity of fuel owing to the fact that tenants arc not allowed by 
their landlords to plant trees on their occupancy holdings. Former- 
ly tenants used branches of shhham trees and bamboos as fuel, and 
some other dried up trees also supplied fuel; but this has been al- 
most stopped. Tlie present law on the subject, that so long as the 
trees stand .m tlio tenants’ cash-paying holdings tlic tenants are 
owners thereof, but the moment they are felled the trees belong to 
the landlord, has caused and is causing great hardship to the tenant 
class. In my opinion there must be sufficient pobturo grounds in 
every village so that the agriculturists may maintain a large number 
of cattle and the tenants should be allowed the freedom of planting 
trees and apiiropriating the produce thereof and the timber, when 
felled. This is a point of tenancy law which requires amendment. 
If these two measures are adopted wo shall have a larger quantity 
of cowdung and fuel ashes for manuring purposes. We have not 
us yet tried artificial manures and therefore I am unable to express 
any definite opinion upon this point without further examining it. 

(h) An wo have not yet tried artificial ronnurcs, no question of 
adulteration arises. 

(e) This can be done it the Government supplies experts in every 
Buh-division to advise tenants on tho desirability of using artificial 
fertilisers. Tho methods that I can suggest is tLst the Government 
should help the tenants in using this Idnd of feililiscr. For some 
time tho Government shotild supply artifieiol fertilisers on credit and 
when the crops are rend^ payment can bo made. You will have to 
create confidence in tho ignorant peasantry. They have absolutely • 
no confidence that the Government can do anything to improve 
the lot of tho toiling peasants. If you onro create confidence then 
they will themEclvos come and purchase artificial fertilisers. But then 
tlioro must bo stores in every sub-division. Co-operative banks may 
take up this question and supply artificial fertilisers. 

(d) Everywhere cowdung and ashes are used. I do not know any 
place where artificial manures have been used. 

(f) It would bo much belter and more profitable to save cowdung 
and use it as manure throughout tho year. But there is the difficulty 
of fuel. The necessities of fuel must be met before one can think of 
raantircs. I per.soually feel very much about it and want to stop cow- 
dung being used as fuel in my household but cannot help it for want 
of fuel. Cowdung fuel is generally used in the rainy season after 
being stored in a house in the month of Moy of every year. Nearly 
one-third of the cowdung por year is used in manuring and two-thirds 
ns fuel. You cannot discourage its use as fucl_ unless you suggest pro- 
visions for olbor sourccr of fuel. In my opinion, iho agriculturists 
should he encouraged to plant n larger number of shiihmn trees, bam- 
boos and other trees without anv hindrance by the landlords and should 
be allowed full use of thorn. This can be done b.v legislation. Then 
cowdung can bo spared for manuring purposes. Let tlicie bo provi- 
sion of pasture grounds in every village so^ that there may be a very 
large nujnbor of cattle in every villago giving a larger quantity of 
cowdung for mannro. 

QursnoN 11.— Ouops.— (i) "Wo generally grow paddy, nnl-ni, barley, 
wheat, rahar and some sarson also. For fodder purposes we grow 
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yancra. Wo requiii’ good mamiiing for these crops. For paddy -we 
require facilities for irrigation and taking away surplus rain water 
from low paddy lands. 

(iii) Distribution of improved seeds can be done through the agency 
of the co-operative banks. 

(iv) This is very important. In our part we have got~a peculiar 
wild animal nhich looks like a horse. They are a constant nuisance to 
us ; they destroy all soi ts of crops, namely, rndkai, rahar, mung, wheat. 
Wc are tiicd of those animals. They visit one field, 20 or 25 in number 
at one time It is no use manuring any land and sowing crops if they 
aie to bo devoured bj this class of animal. If the Government can do 
something in tins direction in driving away this kind of animal, they 
will cam the evei lasting gratitude of the peasantry. 

(6) and (c). Wo are prepared to try any heavy yielding food 
erops if advised by an expert. But I have not tried any. _ Once 
I tried Fusa wheat and introduced the same in the Sadra sub-division 
of Muraffarpur as the secretary of the agricultural association but the 
experiment proved a failure and the agriculturists gave it up'in disgust. 

1 tried patwa last year but I was put to loss. I could not get as much 
profit as paddy would give me. In my_ opinion the most profitable 
and cash-yielding ciops are tobacco, chillies, sarson, anda, potatoes, 
ginger; hut they require much manuring. Sugarcane also can bring 
in money but it requires much trouble and capital for crushing it 
and selling. 

Among the food crops, improvements must be made in wheat, paddy, 
mahai, barley and rahar. These are our every day staple food cropa 
Question 12.— Cui.tivation. — ^In my opinion, if power-ploughing 
machinery can be supplied on hire in every locality it would bo much 
better. This can I o done through the agency of the co-operative bank. 

Question 14. — ^Impi.ements. — (a) and (6) Wo generally use country 
ploughs. We tried Ikleston plougns, but the peasants are dissatisfied 
with them. Meston ploughs can only be used in making waste lands 
culturable; in oulturablc lands they have not done any good. The 
peasants are rather of opinion that they have done more harm than^ 
good. Hence now they are making free use of country ploughs I" 
myself keep both Meston and country ploughs, but more use is made 
•of country ploughs I have not as yet tried power ploughs. 

(c) I have not as yet heard any complaint on this point. 

QimsTioN 16. — VurnniNAiiy. — (o) It is all the same to us whether the 
yeterinary Department is under the Director of Agriculture or whether 
it is independent. What wo really want is the benefit it can confer' 
-upon the agriculturists and their cattle. 

(b) I do not think so, but I am not positive. 

(ii) No. 

(iii) It would be much better. 

(c) (i) Not fully as yet because such dispensaries are few in number 
and mostly located in towns. My suggestion is that there must be a 
large number of^ such dispensaries in rural areas to meet the needs 
•of the agncultunsts. The peasants live in villages and not in towns; 
they cannot oSord the luxuries of town life, much less for their cattle. 

I om of opinion that there should' be one sucfii dispensary in each 
Ahana. 

(ii) I have not heard of any such tonring dispensaries. 

Baba Arihshan Sinha. 
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id) No proper arraDgOmcnts have as yet bcon mado to deal witlr, 
audit contagious diseases. 1 trould certainly like legislation on 
subjcct. There was a private Bill on the subject for the consideration 
of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, but it was withdrawn. 

I would welcome legislation on the same lines. The Bihar Government 
promised to introduce such a measuro in tho Legislative Council ns a 
Government Bill, but no such Bill has as yet been introduced. 

(f) To my knowledge no such preventive measure has been taken. 
Tho question of charing fees docs not therefore arise. 

(p) I consider further research to bo desirable. In my opinion 
veterinary research is not quite complete or helpful to those for whom 
it is meant. But this should not bo like another Pusa show where a 
huge ammmt of taxpayers* money is yearly spent without any corres- 
ponding benefit. 

(i) I have no experience of Muklcsar Institute. 

(ii) I would advocate a provincial vetoripary research institution. 

(h) I would recommend such special investigations 'through research' 
of&CGTB in tho Province. 

(i) I do not think it necessary; but I would advocate the appoint- 
ment of such an officer with every Provincial Govomment. In my 
opinion such an officer will take prompt action when he is informed of 
the prevalence of any contagions animal disease. Such diseases are 
ns great a course to the animal World as cholera and plague arc to 
mankind. 

QDESTrojT 10 .— Akhhi, Husdanpry. — (fl) I am in favour of improring 
' tho breeds of cattle. I would make one suggestion that the district 
boards in each district should bo asked to maintain a large number 
of hrahmani bulls and hc-bnffnloi’s for breeding purposes and should 
allow their free use to the people of tho rural areas without ehntging^ 
anything. 

(b) (i) I have already suggciitcd that on account of the decrease 
in tho area of pasture grounds in every village there has been much 
decrease in the numbor of cattle, with tho result that we have not 
got enough cowdung to manuio our fields and wo arc getting onl.\ 
live mnvnd’! per hiqhn where we used to get twenty maundn per hightr 
some thirty years ago. I would recommend that Govomment should ^ 
acquire ot )c.7St (wenty per cent of the land in every village at a cost 
to bo borne half by the Provincial Government and lialf by tho 
district Hoards, for pasture purposes. 

(ii) There are such enclosed pastures only in paddy fields in our 
locality. They yield some grass but not in bfiif/t latids. 

(iii), (iv) and (v) In our part wo got dry fodder from tho wheal 
and barley straw. It is nresorved in houses and is called hhtna. 
That is our boat fodder. The second kind is the paddy straw, which 
lasts from November to Juno in tho case of big agriculturists with a 
small numbor of cattle. Tho third kind of dry fodder is the stems 
of Tnnkfff. This is the most inferior kind of fodder. Wo get green 
fodder when we sow mal'ai crops and janrra. This is in tho month of 
July and August and partly in Septembor, Some leaves of pulsos sueb 
as 7/riVf and murtn are also utilised ns fodder. These make good 
foddor, but they aro not much in quantity. Tlioro is a total absence of 
green foddor from March to Juno. In our part we get some munq 
ns foddor in June but it only lasts for a week or so. Wo fool the 
groatesb scarcity in tho hot season. Sometimes there has been foddov 
famino in October and Pebrunry. 
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(c) The last fifteen daj’B of September and the -nrholo of October 
after the rainy season is over. This is the first time after the agncul- 
turtd year begins The second period is the -whole of February and 
fifteen days in March. The third period is from April to June. The 
young growing cattle will begin to thrive from July. March to Jnne 
is the worst period for them. 

(rf) If improved methods of agriculture be adopted and wo get a 
larger quantity of wheat, barley, paddy and pulses, they can supply 
our wants to a certain extent. No other suggestion appears to me 
feasible 

(e) I am not niyf.elf a landlord; I am only a cultivator,^ hence I 
cannot speak for landlords. Unless some statutory provision for 
pasture land is made I do not expect any keen interest from landlords. 

Question IT.— AonicnLTimAi. Ihdusteies.— ( a) I would say two 
hundred days in a year In the slack season he sits idle or loolm after 
his cattle 

(&) Subsidiary industries will be of much help but I am not in a 
position to iccommcnd any -without fully examining this question. 

(c) In our part some cultivators will adopt fruit growing. That 
is done by a caste called Eoiri, who are expert cultivators and are 
very industrious people. Their chief occupation is agriculture. They 
know how to utilise every inch of land for the most profitable pur- 
poses. I have no knowledge of bee-keeping. Poultry roaring may be 
done by Mahommedans Rope-making and basket-making arc not 
very' profitable. 

(d) If Government can induce cultivators to grow cotton, spin it 
and weave as much cloth as is necessary for each family it will be 
doing a real benefit. The Government may establish such industries, 
but personally I am not convinced about it. If wheat straw is utilised 
for card-board, and rice straw for paper, there will be a further 
scarcity of fodder. 

(c) It will give employment to labourers but it will be a real curse 
-to cultivators as such industrial concerns will absorb all the agricul- 
tural labourers. But it may give some wages to the labouring classes. 
I must make one thing clear. Indian habits and manners are quite 
different from those prevailing in other countries. Here people are 
very conservative; they can work upon' their own lands but they -will 
not work in industrial concerns; only low class people such as wage- 
earners will go to such concerns. High c1<-bs people -will not; if they 
have no work of their own they -will sit idle and starve but -will not 
work as labourers T am personally of opinion that high class people 
should appreciate the dignity of labour, at least on their own lands. 

,(/i ^ think much benefit can bo derived from such methods; 

existing methods are in my opinion sufficient. 

(ff) Only industrial concerns can give people employment. 

a village society to look after the sanitary con- 
dition of the village. This society con also bo the medium for the 
supply of improved seeds and implements. 

Question-; 1S.--Aohicui,tubal LAnouit.— ( o) (i) and (ii) This can be 
done by p-vuig bigger wages. No other measures can be of any use. 
^ you offer labourers much higher wages than they nsually^rcceive, 
ttey may go to places mentioned under (o) (i) and (ii), but I am not 
sure ot It. It IS not the mcrease of daily wages that will attract more 
muourers Labour can bo commanded in many ways. If you arc a 
»ig zamindar you eon command a large number of forced labourers 
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.-at very low wuqob. If you aro a petty landlord you will command 
those labourers who cultivate lands in your paUi, but you will have 
to pay them rnc ordinary wages, 4.v., four seers of grain fnitcha weight, 
which is equal to half a pansrri, per day. But if you arc yourself 
n tenant and aspire to have soma labourers you must advance money 
ns loans to such labourers to meet their expenses in marriage and 
iood in the sl.telc sea«.on. Feed these labourers properly, pay them 
proper wages, make advanecs of money and grain to them, and 
then you ean expect their aerviecs in the times of your need. If yott 
cannot afford to advance money and grain to such labourers, yon 
eannot expect their sorviccs when you require them at the time of 
transplantation of paddy seedlings and sowing of other crops. Even 
an increased rale of wages eannot bring you labourers, as those 
labourers are under the contiol of tho throe KiinK of eahardnsi 
masters mentiojied nI)ovc. The last class of labourers arc culled hamias 
in Southern Biha.* and dchlors in North Bihar. These men will not 
he allowed to go io thi* fields of others ei’en at an inerensed wage; if 
they want to cm iiioie, they must fly to Bengal. 

7i you want permanent migration of labourers, you will hare to give 
these people suflicient land, and money for building houses, and 
support them in times of neccasits'. Generally they trill build their 
huts at tho cost of their masters. 

(6) Tliero is really n shortage of agricultural labour in my Province. 
The eausca aro, firstly, the limited number of lower castes from which 
such lahourers ate drawn, and, secondly, die reasons I have mentioned 
in detail in answer to Question 18(o). In my humble opinion tho 
remedy lies in getting a large number of labourers under one’s own 
influence by giving them lftn«i, money and grain. Tho second remedy 
is that high elnss people should give np their conservntix’O ideas and 
raise the dignity of manual labour. High class people should not gi;ud^o 
♦o work with their own hands on their own land. In that lies their 
salvation. I do not sugge<,t that they should work ns labourers in other 
peoplo's fields, because that stage is very rcniolo ; but tlioy should work 
on their own Hinds and fool no slnuno in it. Tlic occupation of tho 
agriculturist is more honourable than service. According to our Hindu 
ideas there aro fotir ways of e.*iming one’s living: tho first and fore- 
most io ngrionltwro, the .second is trade, the third is service and tho 
.fourth and last is bogging. 

(c) I have no knowledge of surplus ngricnlturnl labour anywhewo; 
T think there is shortage everywhere. But if you want to bring 
labourers temporarily into an area not at present under cultivation, 
then give them bipgci wages either in money or grain; otherwise they 
will 3iot Cline. Only increased pay and wages can fake tliem there. 

Question 19.— Fonr.'yr.'i. — (a) No. Grazing fncililies arc not freely 
allowed, ^hero aro forest lands in Champaran district. As relations 
are strained between ramindars and tcnant'i in that district, there is 
much inlorfcrcnco by ramindnrs with regard to tenants grazing their 
cattle in such forests. Some civil eases have cropped \ip regarding 
tho right of tenants to free /rraring of their cattle in such forests. 
There aro no forests in Muzaflarpur district. I am of opinion that 
tenants should bo allowed tho free right of grazing their enltle and 
the UBO of foresti trecn for fuel. 

(h) By allowing free use of forests for grazing pui^oscs and allowing 
firewood to bo taken. This will not, of course, help in localitios whore 
there are no fore.«ts where my idea is that the cultivation of rnlinr, 
cotton *and andi in greater areas will to a certain extent lessen fh" 
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scarcity of fueL The growing of wheat and barley with improved: 
seeds and good manuring can supply to some extent the need of fodder. • 
Janera also 'nhen grown in larger quantities will meet part of the 
demand for fodder, 

(c) I have no experience as to the first part of this question. As 
regards the second part, 1 would suggest the erection of bunds and 
arrangements for taMng away surplus rain water from low lands by 
opening channels. 

(d) I am unable to give a definite opinion upon this as I have 
not much experience of forest lands; but by inoiease of afforestation 
in villages there is a chance of greater numbers of wild animals, 
assemb&ig -^ere and destroying the crops of villagers. 

(e) I do not think there is any such opening. 

(/) I do not think that forests are suffering deterioration iby exces- 
sive grazing. I also do not think that soil erosion is being thereby 
facilitated. 

Question 20. — ^Makeetinq. — So far as the village markets for the 
staple food crops and vegetables are concerned we have no complaints; 
we get enough customers and consumers. But so far as the more 
profitable cash-paying crops such as patua, tobacco, chillies, andi and 
ginger are concerned there are difficulties in village markets. These 
crops are not sold to any large extent in such markets; we require 
purchasers from outside. If such crops are produced near a railway 
station the producers are in a much more advantageous position. In 
some places mangoes and liehi fruits are produced. These fruits can 
advantageously be exported from places near railway stations, but 
at places distant from railway stations there are many difficulties. 

(d) I would welcome such effective steps. 

Question 21.— Taeiffs and Sea FEEiairra.— Yes, I think so. I would, 
recommend the reduction of custom duties and sea freights on agri- 
cultural produce. . 

Question 22.— Oo-opbkatios.-^o) In my opinion iGo\ernmont should* 
devote more attention towards it oy advancing a large sum of money. 
But I would say one thing: the rate of interest charged is Iiigh; it 
should not be more than twelve per cent per annum at the highest. 
I would rccommeud nine per cent per annum. I drew the attention 
of the Qovemmont to this need for reduction by interpellation in the 
Bihar and Or’ssa legislature in the Banchi sessions of the Council in 
August 1926, but the reply of the Hon’ble Minister was most discourag- 
ing. Non-officials may likewise be encouraged to adopt this measure. 
I have myself been connected with the Muzaffarpur Co-operative Bank 
for a long time, have visited several societies, have acted as secretary 
for some time and as director for a long time. I am still a share- 
holder of the bank. 

(6) (i)j, (ii) and (iii)_ Credit societips are working well, but there 
is no provision for teaching members the methods of improved agricul- 
ture and supplying improved seeds and manures. These people 
simply take loans and repay them; the bank only acts as their creditor 
and not as a useful instructor. In mv opinion manures should be 
distributed through the agency of such societies I have no knowledge 
of purchase societies nor of societies formed for sale of produce oi 
stock. There are no such societies here. 

, (iv) There are no societies for effecting improvements, c.g., the dig 
ging of wells and construction of bunds, walls and fences or the planting 
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'of hedges. But I nm strongly in favour of such sociotios; the Govorn- 
iment should introduce them. I would increase the scope of these 
societies to make channels for taking away surplus rain water to 
prevent crops being washed away, and for supplying improved seeds 
and manures, 

(v) Thcie are no such societies here, but 1 strongly advocate their 
creation.^ Fragmented holdings arc a curse; they should be aggregated 
4ind rc-distributed in plots of reasonable size. 

(vi) There nie no such societies hero, but they should exist and 
-should deni with agricultural machinery such ns power ploughs and 
plants and irapleuKnts of various kinds. 

(vii) and (viii) Societies for joint farming and cattle-breeding are 
not feasible or advisable: they will not succeed. Joint fanning 
requires joint lands and joint lands are not available. 1 am not in 
favour of the types of societies mentioned under (vii) and (viii). 

(c) I am strongly in favour of such legislation. Without it every- 
thing will fail. 1 have personal knowledge of one case; in my locality 
there is an area of chaur land of about 300 bighat. When rain water 
.accumulates there and begins destroying the paddy it is very dilGcuIt 
to collect all the cultivators to make channels for taking away tlio 
surplus rain water. In such a case legislation is necessary. 

(d) As 1 have already said, these societies arc meant for advancing 
money and realising it. They never bother about agricultural improve- 
ment. I would suggest that extensive use should be made of such 
societies for improvement of the agricultural conditions in rural areas. 
1 would suggest that the Agricultural Department should work in 
eo-operntion with the Co-operative Department. But I must still say 
that the Tirhut Agricultural Association is a huge fraud and has been 
doing notliing. If it means business it should consist of men connect- 
ed with agriculture and not darbaris. 

Question 23.— Gekejiai, Eduoation.— (a) I have been connected with 
a first grade college, and with high schools ns a member of the governing 
body and ns sceicfaiy and president,^ for’tho Inst twenty years. At 
present I am president of the managing committee of the Collegiate 
School, Miuallarpur. In my opinion the piesent system of college 
education and high school education is good for nothing so far ns 
agriculture and trade arc concerned. Such education makes a man fit 
only for a clerkship, pleadcrship or some other service requiring literary 
knowledge siich as Hint of deputy magistrate, vmmiff or sub-registrar. 
Such educated people are worthless for agricultural purposes. They 
forget even the business of their families. In middle schools too tho 
same condition prevails. Element.iry schools, otherwise called primary 
^schools, leach boys only how to rend and write letters in the vernacular. 
Not much useful information is given to such boys. Tho tcaehors 
themselves do not know nuu’h of ngricultuTo. 

(b) (i) In primary and middle schools in lurnl areas I would suggest 
lessons in agriculture. There must bo experimental farms nttaehed to 
such rural schools. 

(ii) Thcio is no compulsory system of primary education in my 
locality or even in Bihar in rural areas. I advocate it. 

(iii) The explanation is tho want of tho compulsory system. 

Question 24.— ATTHAOTiKa Capital.— Tlic steps necessary are tho 
giving of facilities to such men for ocqiunng bigger areas of land. But 
there is a danger in it; if you allow capitalists from outside to have 
such facilities in rural areas, n large number of mdrvxtris and other 
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people will floek to the rural areas, will devour all the poor culti- 
vators and make thorn their labourers. Please improve the condition 
of those people who are real agriculturists by giving them aid, improved 
seeds and improved manures but do not import such capitalists into- 
tho villages. Please make provision for inducing big zamindars to 
settle their baLant lands with tenants. Why should they keep large 
tracts of huhaH lands when millions arc starving for want of land? 
They should take proper rents and settle the land ivitb tenants. This 
will also solve the problem of forced labour, 

(&) Want of capital, labour, skill, good seed, manure, facilities for 
irrigation and safety from flood. 

Question 2S.— Welfake of Rubai. Popoution. — (a) The Government 
has not spared the poor people from heavy taxation and has spent 
nothing for their benefit. The salt tax has been imposed upon poor 
people. Increase of postage rates and cost of postal registration and 
parcels have hit poor people very hard. The Government has increased' 
court fees and registration charges for documents. From these 
sources Government is making a huge sum, but the Government is 
spending nothing for rural improvement. I would suggest that the 
Government should spend at least one crore of rupees in^eoch major 
Province in the improvement of agriculture, rural conditions, health 
conditions, providing facilities for irrigation and opening channels for 
taking away surplus rain water. This one crore should bo spent 
annually. Much money is spent by the Government in paying the 
salaries of high oflicidls at the expense of poor cultivators; such 
salaries should be reduced. 

(h) I am in favour of such economic surveys. In my opinion the 
scope of such enquiries should bo as to what are the actual needs of 
such villagers, nhether they require irrigntional facilities and whether 
schemes should bo initiated for taking away surplus rain wntcr in order 
to prevent their crops being washed away? Do they require reclama- 
tion of alkali or wwr lands and improved seeds and manures? How 
are thev to bo provided with these things? The enquiry should bo 
made through the co-operative bank, the chairman of the district 
board, the (hairman of the local board, the members of the district 
board of that locality and the members of union boards where such- 
boards have been formed. 

Question 20. — Statistics, — I am not against extension and improve- 
ment of the existing statistical methods; in fact I would welcome it. 
But I must urge caution about one thing. It should not bo done in 
such a way that the Government will show much expenditure under 
this head without doing any good to the actual cultivators in rural 
areas. If Government really wants to remove the diificuUies and 
grievances of the poor cultivators, sudi periodical statistics may be 
prepared. 


Conelution, 

As 1 have already said in the beginning, this Commission has 
not nrous»il mueh enthusiasm in the minds of the agricnlturists who 
do not eyncft much benefit from it. A huge sum of noor-men’s 
money will be spent on the cost of this Commission. If nothing 
. comes of it or no substantial benefit nornies to the cultivating class, 
it will still further decrease the faith of the masses in Government’s 
intention to benefit the agricultural population. The Government has 
done nothing up to this time to help the agricultural development of 
Babu Jiikshan Sinha. 
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India, AgriciiItTtrc ta the neglected child of the Government of India; 
neiiber the Government of India nor the Provincial Governmontn care 
in the leant lor the opiniona of the rcpiescntnlivca of the agricultural 
clnes in any place where such _ agriculturol interests^ are discussed. 
The Government are very anxious concerning the induatrinl labour 
movement because Ihnt movement i« befriended by the Labour Party 
in Jingi.ind, hut nobody cares for the peasantry of India. I ntn pre- 
pared to throw doivn n elinilenKO to Ibo Government of India and the 
Provincial Government to show w-hetber thcj* have done na much for 
tlie Indian peasantry na they try to do for industrial labour. Hove 
they over nominated any member to the Ix'ginlativo Assembly or the 
Provincial rouncil to represent the peasant clasat Of conrae tbcac 
placca go to the ramindara and capitnlista. But wlmfever the Govern* 
moot have done in the past, let them do aomefhtng in the future. liCl 
them set np.art at least n erore of rupecr. in each major Province 
annually for nprieulturnl improvement. AKricnlturiats care more for 
good hnrventa than for seals in the Council* or AascmWy. 

I 


Off' EvHfim. 


OiJ.fioo Thf fjfiitirino}} ; Ttnhu Ariltshnn Pinhn. you arc General 
Sfcret/iry of the Bihar Provinei''! Kissrt Btihha t— Yes, 

<■'•,‘^01. .\re joti hen' in your priv.nl c enpaeify, or aa aoci-efnrj of 
that st'cifj; 17-Thi’^ M<'rl.ii.i; committee decided no' to '’"nd replies 
to the Questionnsire, but 1 lonsnltxd certain ntoinb'Ta of the com* 
millce, aad finljmittcd'thc-c n'plici 00 their mb lie 

Ito I uiiderbl.uKl Shut ..eu .nre hero in vour private capacity, 
rtrd Ihflt jon h.nvt not btcu r<nt bv the sotietyl*— It may he taken 
that 1 mn hw in inv prisvife enp-rily. 

You have not been s*'ni by the pocicty, nml I do not jpro- 
pote to .n«k you any fjuestioiis ehoul the Bihar Provincial K’nan R.shhn. 

I ace from ,\our anever to tjuertion I <* 0 . that it is your view that 
agricuBurista have not been in tin* leest benefited by re»carrh. Have 
you nt any ti.iie shitcd the Tmp'rinl Mation of Piis.it — *1 have r*'cn 
it twice or thrice. 

i;n, 801 . Ho you know anslhbip about tlic work on fuenrenne, and 
the aereoge under improved auBnrcftne, ftic result of the woihing of 
the Pus'i ftationt — 1 have not come across that. 

C 3 ,Miri Po.yon hnnv enythini; ahout rucarcatic eullivation at alt I 
—Snp-nr.mno ii. eiilfnated in my locality, InP I cani'O* sny whether* 
or not the profit is the remit of the improvement enrried out at Pupft, 

fiVVl* Ip any rice grown in yonr locality ?•— Ye*. 

DOW, Is the variety called ffnhia culth-ntcd there f—I h.ave not 
heard the name ihhin, h'lt I think if ir peddy which ia gvown in the 
low innds. 

Bo yon know anything about (ho culthmlion of groundnuts? 

—No. 

t 5 '?,'? 00 . Are yen n practical farmer ymir-cirT-^Yes. 

r.ik"10, Hrve yon over e-ufrjed n plough f-**No, yve ennnof touch the 
plfiogh. 

C't.ftll. Bo you take inteiest in animal husbandry 1—1 has'o pot somo 
nnimnla. 
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66,812 Can you joke a pan of oxen ?— Xo. The servants look after 
that. 

66.813. Are jon satisfied with the working of the local veterinary 
tcivice? — 1 h.ave happened to come across some veterinary hospitals 

66.814. Arc there any veterinary dispensaries in the district? — 
There is no dispensary in the rural areas, and we experience * great 
trouble in sending our cattle to the veterinary hospitals in the towns. 

66,813. Have you ever visited a local vetciinary dispensary? — I 
have not. 

66,816 And jet vou saj that the cultivator has received no benefit 
at all from the Agriculturiil and Veterinary departments? — The fact 
is that the villagers, whenever their animals have been affected by 
disease, experience great difiiculty in getting veterinary attention 
and they run heie and there and no help can be given. The veterinary 
dispensaries do not giv'e the same help as do the hospitals for men. 
If the veteimary hospitals could be conducted on similar lines they 
would be of use in the rural areas. 

66.817. On pag» 2C7 of your note, you speak of Brahmani bulls. Are 
you thinking thcie of Brahmani bulls in the ordinary sense, or of pre- 
n>ium bulls I am of opinion that a large number of Brahmani bulls 
should be maintained by the district hoards. That is my idea. 

66.818. Are the Brahmani bulls in your district good bulls? When 
a poison dedicates a bull, does he choose the best and the most 
expensive bull for this put pose ? — They are ordinary bulls. The fact is, 
they are not well protected. The Bill brought before the Legislative 
Council by Bai Bahadur Eharag Narain was a very useful measure 
but that has been dropped. 

66.819. You aiL the secietaiy of an agricultural society*. What is 
the type of bull that your members require? — ^In our parts counti^ 
bulls are available I have seen some bulls in Fusa but they are 
imported from other places. 

66.820. Sir Thomas Middleton : You tell us that land has deteriorat- 
ed in quality, that land which gave twenty maunds of produce in the 
past non gives onJj five mamids. Where are those lands? — Land has 
deteriorated everywhere. 

66.821. Do you mean to say that the produce of Bihar and Orissa 
is now only one quarter of what it was thirty years ago ? — I am not 
very exact as to the figure but the produce has come down many 
times. In our own lands the productive capacity has gone down. 
That is my actual experience. 

66.822. You tell us that, so far, no department of the Government 
- has done any good to cultivators but your conclusion is that the Gov*- 

ernment should spend a large amount of money in improving agri- 
culture. How are you going to effect an improvement? — Tliis can bo 
done by propaganda, by supplying fertilisers and better seeds and 
so on. Then agriculture can be improved. 

66,823 Mr. Calvert : During the last thirty years has the price 
of land gone up or gone down? — The price of land has gone up. 

66.824. Are rents going up or going dorni’— They are going up. 

66.825. Yon ascribe the failure of the agricultural associarion to 
rihe indifference of the Magistrate. Could not the association be 
xun entirely on non-official lines ?— I am not positive about it. 

66.826. You still require the Magistrate to take interest ?— Yes. 

Bahu Arikshan Siriha, 
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06,627. Dr. Uydrn “What is jour cn&tc7 — I am a Bi'ahmin. 

66.828. Brahmins do nol cultivate the land? — ^Brahmins do cultivate' 
the land. They only do nob touch tlic plough. 

60.829. Is it because the plough pollutes the Brahmin? — ^There is 
no question of polluting hut a Brahmin would not touch the plough. 

60.830. How many Brahminq aic there in your district? — have 
not got the figures. They me a largo number, 

66.831. Have j'ou always been connected with the land? — Yea, that 
is my ancestral profession. 

66,8.32. Habit A. P. Yarmai You say that the Pusa wheat did not 
germinate in many places. Did you find out the reasons for that? — 
1 cannot tell the reasons. It was supplied, through me, to many per- 
sons in ray locality and they came to mo and said that it did not ger- 
minate. 

66.833. Did you not find out the reasons why it did not germinate? 
— I did not make any olTorc to enquire into the reasons; I saw the 
fields myself; the seed did not germinate. 

66.834. On page 20 1 of your note, you say: "It would be much 
better if the Bihar Government wore pleased to make inquiries into 
this matter and have the Saligrami bund from Bcttiah to Hajipur 
cut.” Do jou know what would bo the effect if these bunds are cut 
in heax'y flood timo? — ^In the Muzzaffarpur district I Icnow there was 
a bund called Baghmati bund which was cut. Lands then became 
fertile and the people near that bund are very happy. When I went 
across this Ilajipur bund, the people expressed the tvish that the 
bund there should also bo cut. 

60,635. What the Oommission would like to know is this : If those 
bunds arc cut, what would be the effect on the neighbouring areas 
when heavy floods come?— My own idea is that the vater will scatter 
away and not do any harm. 

06,630. Do you know why these cmhnnkmcuts were put up? — ^Tho 
‘idea was. to p»c^ent injury to some villages 
I 66,637. Do you not think that the injure that would be onused by 
your piuposal would bo greater than the gain got by irrigating a few 
extra acres?— That is a matter which I have not considered. 

00,835. Can yoix say why that bund was pul up at all i — I cannot 
say. Piobably it wos meant to protect the neighbouring villages from 
Hoad. 

60,830 AVoiild that puri)oso he served if these bunds woio cut? — 
X think that it sonic sluices are made, it wdll servo the purpose. This 
year there has been a total abseneo of rain in the neighbouring villages 
and the cultivators had great difficulty in getting water for irrigating 
their lands. 

66.810. On page 272 of your written statement j'ou say ; " Please 
make provision for inducing big zamindnrs to sctllo Wioir baiast lands 
with tenants. Why should they keep largo tracts of bnkast lands when 
millions arc starving for want of land?” To whom do you refer hero? 
Do you mean the big zaraindars, or the small zamindars, or do yotr 
moan the intermediaries?—! mean the big znmindars who bavo got 
many acres of land. 

06.811. You want to leave the zainindars without any zirat land? 
— I do not sn. 3 ' that they should he without any ztrat land. Tliey 
should keep only an much ns was contemplated by the permanent sottlc- 
mont regulation, that is to say, ns much ns wouM be suffioiont to main- 
tain their families. There should bo no addition to the bakast landr 
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U0,842. You want the zainindais to bo induced to tiCttle ihcir hahast 
lands. I want to kno'n what the smaller landlords would do?— The 
smaller landlords tould keep ns much shat land ns they could culti- 
vate, because there is no use keeping a very large tract of land when 
there are a large number of people who are without any lands at all. 
'That is my point. 

66,843. IVith rcgaid to grazing grounds you say that twenty per 
cent of the laud in oiciy village should be acquired by the joint funds 
of the Goicrnmcnt and the district boards. I ask you, what would 
bo the fate of the rjot^ if twenty per cent of the lands were acquired 
and converted into grazing groimds? — ^If there woie grazing grounds 
then tlic cultivators would keep a laige number of rattle and thereby 
the fertilitj’ of the soil would be improved. Glazing grounds and 
forests arc the two main essentials for the improvement of agrioulture. 
If thirtv htghtttt of pasture land be left in the villages then the num- 
ber of cattle will be increased and we shall got a sufficient quantity of 
cowdting for manure, and the smaller quantity of land in the posses- 
sion of the ryots would naturally produce a greater yield. So I say, 
both pastnro land and forests are verj' essential for agrioidture. 

60,841 Woulil that not be adiicved at the cost of the ryots? Wliereas 
some would be benefited others would bo put to a loss?— Of course, 
under the Land Acquisition proceedings they caif be compensated for 
the loss of their land. The keeping of pasture land, however, will 
generally benefit th-* whole village, so that to nohiei'e this benefit some- 
•onc would naturally have to make some s.'icrificc. 

60,845. You want nothing less than twenty per cent? — ^It may be 
less ; X am quite prepared to accept a smaller percentage. 

60,840 Profe«mr Gatiguire • Do you still practise at the Bar ? — 
Yes. 

66.847. You arc the General Secretary of the Kisan Sabhaf— 
Yes. 

60.848. Do you draw any salary as General Secretary? — ^No. 

66.849. Who is your President?— Babu Dovaki Prasad Sinha. 

60,850 Is ho a member of the Legislative Council ?— Yes, 

60.851. Wlint is the history of his election to the Coumal?— It is 
•very difficult for mo to give you the history of his election. 

06.852. He was elected through your Eisnn Sabha?— No, the Kisan 
Sabha did not get him elected. Ho was a candidate from the Palaman 
constituency and he succeeded in the ordinary course of the eleo- 
tion. 

60.853. Is your Eisan Sabha registered under a Government Act? — 
I do not think that any political body in Bihar is registered. 

60.854. Is the Eisnn Sabha then a political • body?— To the same 
extent that the Muslim League and the Indian National Congress are 
■political bodies. 

00,856 Mr. Kamali Have yon visited Pusa yourself ?— Yes. 

66.850. Have you seen the work that is being done there?— Yes, 

I went round some places, but I did not see the institute daring work- 
ing hours. 

60.857. How is it that jw did not see the place during working 
hours? — ^Because I visited Pusa on Sundays; I wont to l^sa three 
times. 

60.858. So that you went each time during the week-end ?— Yes. 

Jiahu AriKtJian Sinha. 
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CG,859 How many membeia have you in your Kisan Sabha? — ^We 
have a largo number of members. 

CG,860. Ho they pay any subscripfeion ? — ^Yes, the subscription is 
four annas per head. 

66.861. "Do they pay tbeir subscriptions regularly? — Some pay re- 
-gularly, olbers do not. 

66.862. Who collects the subscriptions? — collect the subscriptions, 
in conjunction with some olhers. 

66.863. Str JIrnii/ f.atnnicc: 1 see fioin your note that, in your 
opinion, Ihe remedy for agricnlluml distress is that the high elnss 
people should give up their conscrvntii'c ideas and take to manual 
labour. You say that “Jiigh class people should not grudge to work 
with thoir own. hands on their own lands." ? — I think that they ought 
te do it. 1 I'link they should realise the dignity of labour. 

66.864. Wlmt ''Icps arc you taldng to press your gospel? — cannot 
■compel anj'body, but there are people who are already doing it; they 
have begun to realise the position and are devoting their time to agri- 
cuHaire. 

66,863. Arc you practising this precept yourself? — cannot do two 
things at one and the same time. T am a practising member of the 
Bar» blit 1 do supervise my ngriculturnl work. During the last vnea- 
'tion I supervised sonic fifty highatt of cultivation. 

66,866. That is only supervision, but hero you are' advocating manual 
labour ?-j-The English educated people will not go into the fields and 
work with their own hands. That is the difiiculty and defect of the 
present system of English education. 


{Thr v'UtiFst withdrew.) 


Mr. A. D. TUCKEY, LC.S., Director of Land Records 

and Surveys, Bihar and Orissa. > 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

GENERAL. 

1. It is not within tho scope of tho Commission’s duties to make 
recommendations regarding the existing system of landowncr&hip and 
tenancy, but lit wy opinion this system is so intimately bound up w’ith 
tlio existing system of agriculture and tho problem of its improvement 
and development that it is nt least essential for a proper understanding 
■of the problem that something of tho existing system of land owner- 
ship and tenancy should bo grasped and I write this preliminary para- 
graph to attempt to o.xplain briefly some of the more salient features 
of that system in Bihar and Orissa. 

2, Tho tenancy law in this Province is particularly complicated be- 
cause it is not uniform. Thci^o are three main tenancy Acts, tho 
iScngal, Orissa and Chota Nagpur Tenancy Acts. TIio Bengal Tenancy 
Act is in force in Bihar, i.e„ in Iho Fat na, Tirhut and Bhagnlpur divi- 
sions except the district of the Santal Farganas, comprising the dis- 
tricts of Patna, fihahabad, Gaya, Saran, Champaran, Miizaffarpur. 
Darbhanga, Monghyr, Bhagalpnr and Purnea 
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The Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act is in force in the five districts of 
the Chota Nagpur division, Ranchi, Hazaribagh, Falamau, Manbhum 
and Singhbhum. 

The Orissa Tenancy Act is in force in the three coast districts of 
the Orissa division, Balasore, Cuttack and Puri. Three districts re- 
main, in each of uhich the tenancy law in force applies to that dis- 
trict only In the Santal Farganas the two main laws are the Santal 
Parganas Settlement Regulation Regulation III of I8T2) and the 
SanW Parganas Rent Regulation (Regulation II of 188 G); in Sambal- 
pur the Central Provinces Land Revenue Act (Act XV III of 1881) and 
the Central Provinces Tenancy Act (Act XII of 1898). Nci^er of 
these two Acts is any longer in force in the Central Provinces. 

Angul, which is entirely a Government estate, is all exceptional 
district, under the Political Department of Government and the Poli- 
tical Agent for the Orissa Feudatory States. The law in force is the 
Angul Laws Regulation (Regulation III of 1013). 

3. The land revenue is permanently settled in Bihar, and the pro- 
prietary interest has in many parts been minutely sub-divided into 
small estates. In Patna district in 1907 the average size of an estate 
was ninety-one acres and of a share in an estate ten acres. The Bengal 
Tenancy Act is doubtless well known by the Commission.^ Some of 
the more important questions in the districts in which it is in force 
are the transfer of occupancy rights, private lands of the proprietors, 
produce rents, and the possession of trees on ryot’s holdings. The 
first three of these questions are intimately connected with the agri- 
cultural problem. 

4 . The transfer of an occupancy right is not valid against the land- 
lord without his consent unless such a right exists by custom or usage. 
This nght seldom can be pioved, and there is a contest between the 
landlords, who wish to maintain control over transfers and obtain as 
much as they can in mutation fees, and the ryots, who wish to transfer 
freelv and obtain the full value of the land transferred 

5. Proprietors’ ninate lands are dealt with in chapter XI of the 
Act. The aim of the proprietois, and also of othoi landlords _who_ arc 
not proprietors, is that all the land of which they may be in direct 
possession or of which they obtain direct possession should be entwely 
under their control so that they may lease it at produce rents or high 
cash rents, and alter rents, and crioi tenants witoout 
any of the control placed on these activities by tho tenancy law. They 
do not cultivate or wish to cnltiva’te the lands themselves in most 
cases, but they look to the lands to provide them with the food-grams 
which they require and with higher profits than can be obtained 

' ryoti lands, where the low imposes limitations in the interest of ther 

ryots. 

6 Produce-Jfnfi- —This pioblem is a most important one and affects 
the outturn from a large area of land. It may safely be said that 
most persons interested in landi whether landlords or ^Tots, who poa- 
seSB more land than they can cultivate themselves, wish to tave some 
of the surplus cultivated for them on produce rent. By the general 
custom of the country, though it is against the law, no rights aro con- 
ceded to those who cultivate on produce rent, except where the rent- 
' is a fixed quantity of produce, not varying with the crop, and in some 
areas whore the proportion of land held on produce rent is so large- 
that to deny occupancy rights in land held on produce rent would 
mean to deny them altogether. 

Mr. X. R. Tueiey. 
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In the district of Gnyn sixty-six per cent of the land of settled and 
Ti 1 r. occupancy ryots was held on produce rent 

Report, thg rccord-of-rights was prepared (1913 

iparagraph 166. — ^1918) and tlic settlement report of this dis- 

triet eontains the most detailed statistical study of the question that 
has been made. The Settlement OlTiccr’s conelusions are that ten 
poi cent of the land held on produce rent is left uncultivated against 
T- 1 Ti . five and-a-half per cent of cash-rented land; 
107 Repo*"*' that the outturn of produce-rented land is at 
R R ■ lens! ten per cent less than that of cash- 

rented land owing to indifferent husbandrj’; and that the proportion 
^ « .of produce-rented land bears no direct relation 

iji**' Report, q£ irrigated land. The proportion of 

R ® R ■ ihe land of settled and occupancy ryots held 

on produce ien( in ofhe** districts of South Bihar are: Patna forty- 
four cent and Shchnbad twentj'-one per cent, South Monghyr thirty- 
two per cent, and South Bhagalpur sixteen per cent. Produce rents 
are not so prevalent in North Bihar, Chota Nagpur or Orissa but 
enough land is so held everywhere to make the question of import- 
ance. 


The problem of produce rents is connected with that of irrigation, 
-as these rents arc mainly prevalent in South Bihar, where the irrigat- 
ed area is much greater than elsewhere in the Provinee. In review- 
ing the final settlement of South Monghyr the Director of Land 
Hecords wrote; — 

“The produce-rent system in South MonghjT is, therefore, incom- 
patible with the existence of the tenant right, and the exclusive pos- 
session of the facilities for irrigation which the landlords appear to 
possess is a weapon which ought not to be entrusted to their charge 
without safeguards. "Where oeenpanuy tcnanls pay away rents aggre- 
gating nearly three-fourths of the value of the crops, as appears to bo 
frequently <he case, occupancs rights arc of no value, and the tenant 
himself has become merely the servant of the landlord.” 

7. In Chota Nagpur the people arc largely aboriginals, and the 
"Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act was framed to preserve those people from 
the cleverer Hindus. Some of the main differences from the Bihar 
‘Tenancy Act are: — 

(1) The rent of an occupancy ryot cannot bo enhanced except 

by an order of a revenue olficer. 

(2) A transfer by a rj-ot of his right in Ins holding or part thereof 

is forbidden except for short-term mortgages. This has 
recently been modified by allowing ceitain classes of 
transfer, not being transfer by an aboriginal ryot to a non- 
aboriginal Iransfcreo. 

(3) The right of a ryot in a holding cannot be sold by any court 

except for its own arrears of rent, or for the recovery of a 
Government loan. 

(4) Special rights of various classes such as village headmen, the 

founders of a village and their descendants and reclaimers 
of jungle and waste into rice land are recognised. 

(6) Most of the litigation between landlord and tenant is cognis- 
able by revenue courts ‘and not by civil courts as in Bihar. 

8. The transfer of ryoli lights is a problem in Chota Nagpur as 
much ns in Bihar, the diflficulties being that it is necessary to restrict 
transfer 'if the aboriginal rj'ots are to bo, maintained on the land which 
they have rcolnimcd from the jungle, yet the restrictions aro ovaded 
iby surrender to the landlord and re-settlement by him and this enables 
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Iiim to make his own terms in obtaining a large share of the purchase 
money. The ryot who has to sell obtains in consequence nothing 
like the full value for the land sold and has difiiculty in obtaining- 
credit Rights in jungle and the preservation of forest, rights in lao, 
begari (forced labour) and, in North Hazaribagh and'Palamau, as also 
in pnrts_ of Bihar, lamiautp or agricultural labour under conditions 
which differ little from serfdom, are some of the important problems 
of Chota Nagpur. The land revenue is permanently settled. 

S In most of _ Orissa the land revenue is not permanently settled. 
In the temporarily-settled area, the estates are small, but the per- 
manently-settled estates arc large impartible estates. The Orissa 
Tenancy Act closely resembles the Bengal Tenancy Act in its main 
provisions. Three of the principal diffeieitccs are noted below: — 


(1) In the tcmporaril 3 ’-scttlcd estates provision has been made 

Orisso Tenancy Act, for th** registration of transfers of 
Section 31. occupancy holdjngs on payment of a 

fee of twenty-five per cent of the consideration money. 

(2) The limitation for a suit for arrears of rent of produce-rented 

land is one year instead of three, 
and rent in excess of half the gross 
produce of the land cannot bo re- 
covered. 


Onssa Tenanosr 
Section 78. 


Aot’ 


(3; The landlord has the right of distraint for the recovery of 
Oris% Tenancy Act, arrears of lent due for not more 
Chapter Xin. than a .year. 

10. In the district of the Santal Parganns tlie aim of the law is 
to preserve the Santal headman system, and a simple system of land 
tenure, in which the only parties are the proprietor and the cultivat- 
ing ryot. Except for pioprictors’ private land, the village ryots have 
the right to all unsettled land in the village, and it cannot bo settled 
with outsiders or retained by tlie landlord for his own cultivation. 
Transfer by a lyot iu foi bidden, and both the transferrer and trans- 
feree can be evicted and the land settled with another ryot. The 
otfice of headman is hereditary subject to fitness, but the district officer 
appoints and can dismiss the headman. Interest on debt cannot exceed 
the principal.' 


11. In Sambalpur the Central Provinces system is in force. In half 
the distric! (the Irhaha), the landlords arc gaontias who are proprietors 
of their homo farms only and headmen for the ryoti land. The other 
half is zamindari. Land records are maintained by paiivarts and each 
ryot has a receipt book in which tho demand and payment of rent is 
entered by the jiatv’cirl. In this district and in no other there are 
no disputes concerning the amount of rent payable and whether it has 
been paid jr not. Transfer of ryoti land is illegal and is 
voidable by tho landlords or by relations of the transfer, and presents 
much the some difficulties as in other parts of tho Province, owing to 
tho landlords’ demands for fees. 


12. The superior intelligence and education of those in power on 
the land is devoted in the main to obtaining, as rent, as much as pos- 
sible of the profit accruing from the existing system of cultivation, 
and of keeping the cultivators in n state of dependence rather than to 
improving the outturn from tho soil An interesting example of this 
is the tremendous keenness of proprietors in partition cases to obtain 
within the estate allotted as many low caste and as few high caste 
tenants as possible. Tlic failure to grant rent receipts, particularly for 
land held on produce rent, tho exaction of illegal dues in addition to 
' Mr. A. D. Tttckeg. 
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the legal I'ont and cess, the denial of legal rights of occupancy in land 
’•held on prodiicc rent and in unprivileged land 'which has been at some 
time in the direct possession of the landlord and has then been leased, 
are the main breaches of the tenancy law in common vogue among 
private landlords in the Province. Obtaining labour at less than the 
market rate from tenants and from debtors, binding debtors to work 
as serfs in payment of the interest on debts which they are never 
given the opportunity to repay, and the deliberate ruining of "refrao- 
’tory” tenants by moans of litigation criminal and civil, often support- 
ed by forged documents and false evidence, are common and every- 
day practices also of those in power on the land, and it is hard for the 
actual cultivators of the soil to gain that security, freedom and 
economic independence which are so necessary for improvements in 
'husbandry. 

13. Survey and Settlement. — A. survey on the scale of 16" to the 
mile will hare been completed, and a rccord-of-rights prepared for 
'the whole Province, on the conolusion of the operations at present in 
progress in Orissa, with the exception of unstable diara areas along 
the banks of the larger Bihar rivers. Bevision surveys and settlcmenta 
have been made in two Bihar districts, in the temporarily-settled 
estates of Orissa and in Government estates in other parts. Settle- 
ment in this Piovincc connotes the preparation of a record-of-rights, 
the decision of disputes incidental to this, and the settling of fair 
Tcnts where this is applied for. As the revenue of most of the Pro- 
vince is pcmiancntl}' settled, it docs not usually include revenue settle- 
ment, 

Qotstion 5,— Financb.— (a) I enclose a note by an experienced 
'Indian Settlement Officer;-- 

“Finance. — For the better financing of agricultural operations, co- 
operative agricultural societies' banks should bo started by active 
propaganda in some of the picked imporlnnt villages in caclj thana. 
If there bo four co-operative banks in a ihnna covering an area of 
about SOO square miles, I think they can well servo as models for others 
to lake up the movement .and open new banks in course of lime. 
Loans should bo given by these banks only to agriculturists for the 
purchase of seeds, cattle and also -for the subsistence of the ryot and 
'his family but not for^ ceremonial purposes, i.r., to be spent in any 
•ceremony connected with marriages, births, deaths, etc. All these 
loans should bo on short-lorm credit to bo realised after the harvesting 
of the crop. Long-term credit bhonld never be given to the culti- 
vators as they are not capable of taking a long view of the thing and 
if long term credit bo given to them, the result will bo to aggravate 
the evil, They will bo found to spend all they have in their hands in 
a very short time and Ihoy will never think of making any saving and 
paying their debts in advance of the stipulated time, if possible. They 
have, it may bo said, a tendency to remain always involved in debts. 
•Only in years when the crops have failed and there is a general sertreity 
in the area, the outstanding debt for nn,v year may bo allowed to run 
‘for another year ” 

(h) I am very dnublful of the advantages of l.he taccari grants to 
■cultivators m ordinary times. Tlio cnltivalors have to spend a lot 
in coming lo court from villages apd in going back, and also in mak- 
ing payments to petition-writers and other people who infest the court 
precincts, before they con get the amount applied for. A considerable 
part of the amount is thus lost for all good puiposcs and sometimes 
the amount borrowed is not actually spent for the purpose for which 
the loan wns taken. Government has also <o spend much in paying 
rtravolling .allowances to oflicors who .arc depnfod to make inquiries in 
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connection ivitli these loans and also for the realisation of the loans. 

I may <!iiggost, however, that these taccavi grants if allowed, should 
bo made to cultivators thiough the medium of rural agricultural co- 
operative banks. This will be regarded as a State aid to the rural 
agricultuial co-operative societies and svill have the effect of stimulat- 
ing the development of these societies in rural areas. 

Question 6.— Aoihoultubal Indebtedness — (a) (i) to (iii)— I give 
tt note by the same oflicci : — 

“I have no laiowledgo whether the Usurious Loans Act is 
enforced or what effect it has but it is certainly necessary for courts 
to have power to go behind the documents of a transaction and take 
an account 

(o) (i) (1) riiipioMdcnt nature of tlie cultivatois due to absence 
of education and lack of foresight. 

(2) Social custom*! whcicby. on occasions of birthsi deaths, mariiages 
and <!onn> other ccciits, they have to incur a heavy expenditure on 
ceremonies and feasts, much beyond their means. One such event 
not only absorbs all thcii savings but also leads them to incur fresh bor- i 
rowings at an exorbitant rate of interest. 

(3) Their dependence on agriculture, mainly, which in its turn 
depends on an iii.ccrtaia rainfall. Excessive, deficient or untimely rain- 
fall affects the ciops adversely and cultivators, who have generally no 
savings to fall back on, aic hard hit and the want of any subsidiaiy 
industry to which they can turn for their livelihood leads them to 
incur fresh debts for their subsistence or to turn out as labourers. 

(4) Expenses incurred in fighting cases in law courts generally 
brought by some powerful landlord or neighbouring tenant or some 
moneylender intent oi* taking the land of the poorer ignorant tenants. 

(ii) Land is the chief source of credit to the cultivators. Very 
few of them can raise any money without either selling or mortgaging 
their lands. The standing crops or the cattle of the cultivators also 
serve as their credit. Sometimes their willingness to serve as plough- 
men or labourers for some prosperous cultivators also forms the source 
of credit. 

(iii) (1) Lack of earnestness on the part of tlie cultivators to clear 
off the debts. 

(5) Limited resources at their disposal. 

(3) The cumulative effect of previous debts at an exorbitant rate of 
interest which is usually compounded in the rural areas. 

(4) The unscrupulous nature of the creditors who go on advancing 
money or grain to the cultivators at an exorbitant rate of interest 
until the interest is enough to absorb the whole year’s crops of the 
cultivators and make them perpetual debtors by starting the follow- 
ing year again with a borrowing. The cultivators are too weak to 
resist the temptation of borrowing, due to their lack of foresight and 
improvident nature." 

(6) Special measures should be taken to enforce the application of 
the Usurious Loans Act in the rural areas and it should be made penal 
for anybody to lend money or grain on the security of any hol^g or 
prospective crops at a rate of interest beyond a specified limit, say 
twenty-fivo per cent. Measures shcidd also be taken to encourage 
actively the development of rural co-operative banks which will pro- 
vide facilities for boiTowing to the cultivators in time of real need at 
a reasonable rate of interest, and will also discourage extravagance. 
It is quite possible that various subtoifugcs will be devised by the 

il/j. -t. D. Tuelcy. 
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'ti editoj's to avoid the pcpal clause by nddinp; a part of the inlercsi 
'to the principal before advancing the actual sum borrowed to the deb- 
tor and showing the interest on paper at a low rate, but this is a con- 
tingency which cannot bo avoided and must be loft to the growth of 
a spirit of resistance to all illegal exactions on the part of the masses. 

(c) The right of mortgage by a ryot is limited in Orissa by Section 
96, uhich Hunts a usufruotuarv moitgage to a period of nine years, 
unless made with the express consent of his landlord. Sub-leasing by 
a ryot is similarly limited by Section 65. 

Under the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act, Section 46, transfer by sale 
or gift and by mortgages and leases for more than five years are 
invalid under Section 46, except that a bhvgut hnndhn mortgage, which 
is a usufructuary mortgage whereby the loan and its interest are extin- 
guished by (he jirofiN during the period of mortgage, may exiend to 
seven years. 

In Bihar the only restriction on sale is the necessity for the consent 
of the landlord, where the holding is not transferable by custom. I 
do not think ihat further restriction by legislation in Bihor would be 
practicable. 

Question 7 -j-Fi.aomi:xtwion oi IIoi-dings.— ( 6) In this Piovinco 
■excessive sub-division of holdings is very marked and is still largely 
on the increase Ii«.\ision surveys and settlements in all cases disclose 
a large propmdion of extra plots even in fully and densely cultivated 
areas, and the sire of both the holding and the plot are steadily 
decreasing. 

A warning must be given lhat settlement .statistics do not provide 
Di-enawlin pnrngrapli h<?«''OS of the number or aica of holdings in 
152 of Ciiampnmn Final the economic sense, wljcro holding means . 
Sotflcmcid Reiiorf 191.1— the aica cultivated bv one family. The mcan- 
1010 and pomgraph 123, ing of holding in settlement reports and statis- 
^yo Final Settlement based on those reports, is the land of 

a separate tenancy, hold in the same right 
under the same landlord. A holding in this settlement meaning 
bears no kno^vn relation to a holding in tho economic moan- 
ing, and I do not think that figures for the latter could bo obtained 
from settlement figures with any accuracy ■without cl.aborato statistics 
which would be difficult aud exponsivo to compile. The divisipn of the 
cultivated area by the census figures for the number of cultivators is 
the nearesl method of .ascertaining the size of holdings in this sense. 

Tho unit by which the record-of-iights of the tpn.snfs is prepared 
is tho village and, within the village, tlie landlord under whom tho 
itionanoy is held, tcn.int may hold land — 

(1) under different landlords; * 

(2) l)v different rights. e.p., ns n ryot at fixed rent, n ryot on a 

cash rent, a ryot on a pToducc rent, ns undcr-ryot ; 

(3) in different villages: 

f4) by the same right, under tho same landlord and in the sam€ 
village, but in different tenaneies, r.p., one may be an 
nneestral tenancy, one a fresh' settlement of waste land 
from the landlord, and one a pnrehase of a holding or part 
holding of another man. 


I 
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Each of these will be a separate settlement holding recorded 
separately. The ratio between this holding and a holding in the* 
economic sense will vary according to the size of villages, the number- 
of landlords, otc. Tlic size of the plot or field, the unit of the sur- 
vey and record, will also vary from the same reasons and according 
to the classification of fields adopted. In Bihar the fields are merely 
divided into two classes, rice-land and upland, but in the undulating 
country of Chota Nagpur there ore usually six classes, three of rice 
land and three of upland. 

The obstacles in the way of consolidation arc : — 

(1) Lack of any interest in the question, and of any public opinion 

that there is a loss due to fragmentation. 

(2) The laws of inheritance, and the constant traffic in part 

holdings 

(3) Bcstriction on alienation by custom and the tenancy law. 

This however works both ways and probably the more 
transfer there is under present conditions, the more hold- 
ings will bo subdivided and scattered into plots at a distance 
from one another. In fact, if a village could be formed 
with all the holdings consolidated, it would become much 
like others within twenty years or so. 

(4) Distrust between ryot and landlord, landlord and landlord, 

and ryot and ryot. 

A vast amount of education in agricultural matters, and alteration 
in the whole outlook and point of view of the landholding and cultivat- 
ing classes, would he necessary before much progress in consolidation 
could ha made. Government have not made any attempt to encourage 
consolidation, and unless and until some serious attempt is made in 
Government estate;, where there is only one landlord and transfers 
and exchanges could be allowed free without any transfer fee, and some 
success achieved there, it is tircmatnro to consider legislation to force 
it through in the nverago private estate where the landlord’s interest 
is multitudinous and complicated. In large private estates under a 
single landlord, consolidation' might be encouraged if the landlords 
would allow transfers and exchanges in this behalf free, but there is 
little reason to expect that either the cultivators would come to agree- * 
ment, as they distrust each other, or that the landlords, or at any 
rate their underlings, would not attempt to moke something out of it, 
and so defeat the probability of success. 

(c) Legislation would bo necessary to deal with alienation before 
consolidation could go far, but it is premature to consider this or what 
other legislation would bo necessary, until there is some desire for 
consolidation, and some attempt has been made in that direction. 

Question 8. — ^Ikuioation. — I append a statement* showing the pro- 
portion of not cropped arca*irrigated from different sources for the 
ton districts of Bihar, and four ^districts of Chota Na^ur^ taken from 
settlement reports. In North Bihar the amount of irrigation is small. 
In Champnren although only 2*8 per eent is ordinarily irrigated 
from Government ccnals, 21 per cent is protected and irrigable from 
them. In South Bihar the irrigation both from private* canals and 
from tanks and alinrs, the main sources of irrigation, is in_ the hands 
of landlords, and the svstem of produce rents is prevalent {vide general 

note, paragraph 6). The main problem hero is how to secure for the 

1 , 


* Vide page 280. 

Mr. A. D. Tvehey. 
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tenants security of tenure and freedom from a harassing system of 
high produce rents, while at the same time maintaining the efficiency of* 
'the irrigation systems. Government have devoted their attention to 
this, but no satisfactory solution has 5 'ct been found. A considerable 
amount of commutation of produce rents to cash has been effected at 
rates based on the assumption that the existing irrigation facilities 
will be maintained, but the commutation has been done in the tcctii of 
the landlords* opposition. In the Settlement lleport of Patna district 
the opinion is expressed that little progress in general prosperity 
among the ryots can be expected without gcnoral ro-oporation between 
landlords and tenants for commutation of produce rents on some 
reasonable basis. Such co-operation has not yet been achieved. 

In the undulating country of Chota Nagpur (including the districts 
of Sambalpur and the Santnl Parganns), largo irrigation schcincs are 
impracticable except in a few places, and the main sources of irrigation 
must be tanks and aharii (or bunds) formed by embanking across a 
slope above rice fields. There is much room for^ the increase of irriga- 
tion of this kind in Ranchi and Tlazaribagh districts. 

This kind of irrigation work is, in my opinion, best left in the 
hands of the cultivating ryots who should bo encouraged in constructing 
them, by grant of the land for the irrigation work rent-free, and 
guarantee against enhancement of rent due to the improvement. In 
Manbhum district 05 per cent of these bunds have been constructed by 
the* ryots, who in that district have been encouraged hy the landlords 
and received generous terms. It is much the best irrigated district in 
Chota Nagpur. 

The opinions of the settlement officers of Mnnbhum> Pnlamau and 
the Kodnrroa Government estate in Hnzaribagh after experience of 
irrigation works constructed by Government in Government estates oro 
that the ryots should be encouraged and helped to make their own 
irrigation works, rather than that the former policy should be continued’ 
of Govornment ponding money on works intended to bo remunerative. 

Questiok 17.— AaniouiiTOBAt Industbies. — (o) Probably not more 
than six months in tho year 'when the crops of all three seasons, 
hJiadai, aghani and rahi aro cultivated, and less if only ono or twoi 
crops are grown. In tho slack season he works as a labourer if poor, 
but otherwise mainly idles. A small part of the time is spent in visit- 
ing relations and repairing his house. 

(c) (1) The caste system among the Hindus and tho idea among 
Indians ns a whole that these industries arc debasing and not lit to bo 
taken up by tJio higher olossos; (2) Absence of marketing organisation 
and communications, with the result that too much of the profit falls 
to the middleman. 

1 

(d) No. Piohably better left to priV;ite enterprise. 

(r) No. » 

Qocstiok 18. — AoRiouivrnRAi) IjABonK. — Hxcept for seasonal shortage, 
I do not think that shortage of agricultural labour is acute. In tho 
districts in which labour in general is most oxpctisivc and inefficient, 
apart from industrial centres, I believe tho reason is the lack of* 
energy among tho people, which probably is duo to a great extent to 
hookworm and other diseasos. In certain parts of the Province, tho 
problem is more that agricultural labonr is that of serfs hound by debt. 
Paragraphs 266-276 of tho Haznribogh Settlo’mcnt Report and para- 
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'graphs 283-289 of the Palamaii Settlement Keport give a vivid and nn- 
plcasant dcsoriptioti of the hamiavti system, i.e,, of men bound to 
labour for life for their masters as the result of a petty debt, which 
they can never repay as all they receive for their labour is a dole of 
grain, a cloth once a yeai and two or three l-athas of laud. The system 
18 in practice hereditary and does not, in Palamaii, wh^rc 60,000 such 
serfs were found, oven provide regular employment for them, or pay- 
ment during periods of unemployment. 

Mr. Sifton has shown in paragraph 271 of the Hazaribagh report 
that the excuse put forward for this kamtauti system that cheap labour 
IS necessary for the development of a backward district is without 
historical fonndcation and that it exists because the alien immigrants 
could conquer the countrj' but could not work it. 

Question 24.— Atthaotinq Capital. — (6) (1) Except for lands culti- 
vated directly by the proprietors, of which the area is very small, the 
-ownership of land does not belong to any one person, but is split up 
among those who have rights in it, from the proprietor through 
different grades of tenure-holders to the ryot or the under-ryot. Among 
the landlords some factors tending to discourage carrying out of im- 
provements are: — 

(1) Lack of education and of personal interest in agriculture and 
its impiovoman<-. — The management is too often left to underpaid and 
dishonest subordinate staff, and profits are more usually devoted to 
investment in interest in more land, if not absorbed in the Imeping up 
'Or improvement of social position or in litigation. 

(2) Division of interest. — ^Apart from the splitting up of interests 
by subdivision owing to the laws of inheritance, which is becoming 
moie marked as the joint family system becomes less powerful, the traffic 
in land usually consists of buying and selling of undivided shares of 
a landlord’s interest. When the landlord’s interest is thus divided 
among numerous share-holders often on bad terms among themselves 
there is little likelihood of improvements being made and this cause 
has led often to the deterioration of irrigation works, where such are 
of large extent and involve the co-operation of an increasing number 
,of interests 

(3) In parts of the Province the thiladari s^stem,^that is the svstem 
of leasing villages to temporary tenure holders, is against ’&e possibility 
of improvements, ^e evils of this system are well described in para- 
graphs 203 ft rf the Hararibagh final leport which I quote: — 

“ 202 Evi?<i of the thikadari syitem. — ■When tiie professional 
thikadar, the mere farmer of rents, is introduced into a vUIage the 
healthy development of the village usually comes to an end, particularly 
if the system of short period thikas is favoured by the landlord. The 
thiladar’g business is to make his profits as largo as possible and he is 
not a philanthropist From the landlord’s point of view the thikadari 
system is a safe method by which ho can squeeze the ryots indirectly 
without personally contravening the law. The thikadar on entering 
the village, requires first faiami from all the ryots: ho has paid 
usually at least one year’s rent either ns salami or as security, in order 
to obtain the thika, and it appears to him logical that he should at 
once make this good. Secondly, the landlord at each renewal or re- 
settlement of a thika enhances the rent payable by the thikadar, who 
in turn logically enough passes the enhancement on to the ryots. 

" Thirdly, the thikadar has to pay awoy practically the whole of 
-the rent collected b.v him and is e\pected to make his profit out of the 

-Ifr. A. D. Tucley. 
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manjhihas or khas lands. If thoro is no manjhihaa he annexes some 
of the best lands and makes a redistribution of the rest of the village 
among the ryots. If there is manjhihas, he is not content but tries 
to increase the area. How heavily the constantly increasing drain 
weighs upon the ryots can be easily imagined. 

" 203. Combination of thikadari with mahajani. — Another source of 
profit to the thikadar is the opportunity it gives him for mahajani 
business. 'When the same man combines the positions of moneylender 
and landlord to the village, his immediate profits are great, and in 
addition he soon has the ryots so inyolved they are unable to offer 
any adequate resistance to his oppressive measures. It is for the sake 
of the mahajani profits that the principal Marwari grain merchants 
of Hazaribngh toum hold very extensive thikadari interests in the 
Padma Estate. 

" 201. Thikada-ds abwabs. — ^Besides raising the rent the thikadar in- 
troduces abviabs. He willingly pays abwabs to the landlord, because 
it gives him a logical excuse for imposing them with additions upon 
tlio ryots. The thikadar must get his manjhihas lands cultivated, 
so he intioduces begari. Altogether it is hardly possible to exaggerate 
the mischief caused by this system to the ryoti life in the district." 

It is most used and docs most harm in areas where there is room for 
further improvement. It is not so prevalent in Bihar and hardly 
exists in Orissa. 

('J) The rcstrictious imposed by tenancy legislation In theory this 
factor should be an important one, and may be stressed in evidence, 
as the tenancy law, though very necessary for the protection of the 
ryots, must hinder lawful activity on the part of the landlord. In 
practice it has not had much effect, to judge from the condition of Ihose 
estates and areas uhere the landlord has been strong enough to override 
and disregard the tenancy law. 

Among tenants I would instance insecurity of tenure, failure of 
landlords to grant rent receipts, produce rent, abwab or unlawful 
demands by landlords, ns well as ignorance and poverty. The main 
aim of the tenant who prospers is to become n landlord. This is due 
partly to a desire to obtain security of tenure, partly to the difficulties 
in the older and fully developed parts of either extending cultivation' 
or buying land, and partly to use the power so gained ns he has scon 
landlords use it, in order to get cheaper labour than can be obtained 
in 'the open market, and to got n largo share of the profits won by the 
labour of olhcrs. The title of one who buys is seldom safe from attack 
in the courts, so expansion is of tlio nature of a gamble, with litigation 
as the cai ds. 

Similarly, impiovcmonts may too easily bo made the subject of liti- 
gation. If the tenant builds a now house or a tank without permission* 
of the landlord, ho is not safe, and permission usually means payment 
of a premium, and often further payments to underlings. The largest 
landlord in the Province has in recent years, in at least part of his 
estates, insisted before he gave permission for a ryot to o.xcavatc on 
his holding a tank to provide drinking water for men and cattlo; on 
a petition being filed that it was being made merely as an act of piety, 
claimed that the tank should bo recorded ns in bis own waste land, 
although a saJami (premium) was also paid for the permission. 

QonsTiON 26 .— Statistics.— The only accurnto collection of most of 
the agricultural statistics is made during survey and settlement ope- 
rations. The original survey and sottlcmcnt of tlio Province is com- 
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'plotc, and fairly accnrnto basic figures for areas under cultivation and 
>crops, hvesto -k and ploughs have been obtained. Satisfactory inform- 
ation on land tenuie bns been obtained at the same time but, as pointed 
<out in the answer to Question 7, the settlement statistics do not give 
accurate information of the size of holdings. To provide this the 
Maltans of all ryots oi joint families would have to be brought to- 
gether in 'll statement for each village, and compiled also for larger 
arcos^ to eliminate the duplication of men cultivating in more than 
one village. The task would be a difficult one and would not bo cheap, 
and its cost could hardly in fairness be added to the costs of tiio settle- 
ment which are borne, by the landlords and ryots. 

Settlement operations cause a good deal of harassment to the people 
and are not popular, and there is no certainty that the present policy 
of Government of revising settlements every twenty-five to thirty years 
will be continued In some districts revision is already overdue. Un- 
less revision settlements are continued, the agricultural statistics will 
get gradually worse, ns there is no maintenance of records in this Pro- 
vince and the methods by which the annual estimates of areas under 
oultivntion and crops arc made arc not accurate. 


In this Province, where there is not the subordinate revenue staff 
thiough whom the statistics can be compiled, where the people arc not 
sufficiently educated to bo cither ablo or willing to supply figures them- 
-selves, and whore local units of area vary from district to district and 
from pargnnn to pargann, if they exist at all — in parts of the Province 
the only unit is still that on which a vague measure of seed is sown, 
or which produces so many equally va^o measures of grain— the col- 
lection of accurate agricultural statistics would bo a very expensive 
work, and it is for consideration to whnt extent such money would bo 
spent to the best advantage until agricultural education has progressed 
further. 


Mr. Hubbnek, my predecessor ns Director of Land Bccords and 
Surveys, has evolved a scheme for random sampling to estimate the yield 
-of rice, the most important ciop in the Province, but it is beyond my 
mathematical ability to form an opinion on it. Obtaining more accu- 
rate estimate of crop yields is again a matter of cost. The most 
extensive crop cutting experiments that have been made are probably 
those made by the Settlement Department, as an aid to fair rent settle- 
ment in diiTcrent districts, and a good many experiments arc made by 
revenue officers in commuting produce rents under the Tenancy Acts, 
"but I do not know to wliat extent those are used by the Agricultural 
Department, or whnt work that department docs in this direction. 


7 am inclined to think tliat thorc^ could, with .advantage, be closer 
touch between the Department of Agriculture and that of Land Pccords,. 
in the matter of statistics. I have no knowledge of the lines on which 
the Agricultural Department arc working or whether they could obtain 
more help from our figures than they do, cither by obtaining them 
earlier or by further arrangements in these departments, or by collec- 
tion of material during settlements. Wlicn the settlement of a district 
is in progress there are facilities which arc available at no 'other time, 
of obtaining material, as the staff, in the preparation of tho maps and 
-she rccord-of-rights, cover the whole district during tho course of the 
settlement. 


Mr. A. D. Tuehejf. 
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Percentage of cropped area irrigated. 


District. 

1 

Govern- 

ment 

canals. 

2 

Private 

canals. 

3 

Tanks 

and 

ahara, 

4 

Wells. 

6 

Other 

sources. 

6 

Total. 

7 

SOTTEH BmAB. 

Oaya 

4'3 

10 

20-8 

6 

1-7 

64'8 

Batno . .. 

22 

21-6 

24‘3 

0-7 

4-8 

60-6- 

South Bhagnlpur 

•• 

10-5 

66 

1-2 

12-8 

30 

Soutli Monghyr . . 

•* 

7 

20 

3 

12 

1 

43 

Bhnhabad . . 

22-3 

3-8 

10-3 

4*8 

•7 

41-9 

Kortb Bihar. 

MuzaiTarpur . . , , 

• • 

. 

•06 

•24 

1*2 

1 

1 

' -41 

1 

I'O 

Sarnn 

•* 

1-8 

4-2 

12-2 

1 

19'2 

Champnran . . , , 

2.0* 

3-7 

•3 

•1 

1 

1 

8 

Darbhnnga 

« * 

*2 

2-8 

•4 

3-1 

6-6 

North Monghyr . . , , 

» ♦ 

.. 

•3 

•2 

2*1 

2’6 

North Bhagalpur 

• • 

•• i 

•6 

*2 

3-8 

4-6 

Furnca . , , , 

• • 


• • 


• • 

1-6 

CnoTA NAorun 

Banclii 



• 



•14 

Hazaribagh 

• 


• • 

-• 

- . 

• • 

1 

Palamau 

• • 

•• 

O'l 

•7 


10 

Manbhvm 

* T>k.l. Of A • ^ . 


•• 

16 

" 1 


16 


* But 21 per cent is protected ond irrignblo from the Qovemment canoU. 
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Oral Evldsnee. 

C6i867 The Chairman : Mr. Tuefcoy, you arc Director of Land Records 
and Survej, Bihar and Orissa? — Yes. 

GO, 863 Would >011 enlarge a little on the effect of the permanent 
settlement upon niriieultuial do\c]o|>iiirnt ? First of all ns regards pri- 
vate irrigation selicmcs, is it >our view that the permanent settlement 
touches, nt nil, the question of irrigation by private persons? — I do 
not think it is possible to sn\ whnt would be the effccl in Bilinr if the 
settlement had been tenipotniy. I have not got the data to give an 
opinion on that point .Ml I can sa> is that in Orissa uhcrc you havo 
partly tenipoiaiil> settled c'tntes and parl!> pcimniiently settled estates, 
I hn\ e not noticed \ cry niiich difference 

60,800 As regnids iirigntion bj Government, do >oii think that the 
pcimanent settlement is n b.u to the extension of Niicli' in igation ? — No; 
I do not sec nh> it should be 

66,370 You SCO no iciison uh.s Government should not make n 
piopcr charge for the water and so recoup itself for the expenses in- 
solved from >enr to yeai in pioiiding the water f— There are tsvo big 
irrigation schemes in the Prosinec. one of which is in the permanently 
settled estates and the other in the temporarily settled estates, and 1 
do not think that cither of these sehenies shows that there is niiieh 
difference. 

66.871. Could >011 tell us a little more about the objection the zamin- 
dnrs hn\e to the development of the lands by tenants themselves I 
Have you noticed that tendency ?— I do not know exactly whnt you mean 
by objection. There is objection to an>hing which would make the 
tenant aioie independent. 

66.872. You have not noticed any deliberate discouraging by tho 
zamindar of any attempt by tenants to improve agricultural conditions ? — 
The discouragement to the tenant to improie is due to his insecurity 
from the rnmindar largel.Vj in which position tho zamindar wants to 
keep him. 

66,87.1 Pro/fj-kor Cauffuiir: Could you develop that o little? Wlmt 
is the nature of that insceurit> 1 — ^The znmindars do not usually grant 
rent receipts, and if they grant them they do not grant them in tho 
propel foim and if n tenant can at any time be sued for three years' 
rent, although he has paid it, and the zamindar in nine cases out of ten 
can get a decree for it, well, the tenant is not going to make improve- 
ments 

66,871. Thr I'nja of Parlalimrdiz lie can insist upon a proper 
receipt? — In theory yes. but not in practice. 

66.875. He can sue the zamindar in a court of law? — In theory, but 
not in practice', he has not got the power. 

66.876. fJr. Jlyder: Do they send money to tho landlords through the 
post oflico in the form of money orders I — ^Not very much, I believe. 1 
do not know very iimeh about that; it is usually refused, I think. 

66.877. The Chairman'. In your answer to Question No. 5 (n), yon 
quote a note by an experienced Indian Settlement Officer, and Uiat 
oflicer takes the liew that “long term credit should never he given 
to the cultivators as the> are not capable of taking a long view of tho 
thing, nnd if longterm credit Ik* given to them _the result will be to 
nggravate the evil ” Do you share that view?— No. 

66.873. For land improvement .md for debt redemption they must 
have long-term money?--! should think .«! 0 . 

.Vr. ^1. D, Tueheif. * 
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66,870. Mr. Calvert : A disfcinction is made there between ngricul- 
inrisis and onKivator.i. “ Loans should be given by these banks only 
to agriculturists for the purchaso of seeds.. .Long term credit should 
never be given to the cultivators.” What exactly is the distinction 
made there ? — do not think that any distinction is intended there. 

66,890. lie means tenants, not peasant proprietors ? — I think that is 
what is meant there. 

66.881. The Cliaitinan: Is it your view that there is an opening for 
minor irrigation schemes in this Province? — ^In the Ranchi and Hazari- 
bagh districts of Chota Nagpur, there certainly is. 

66.882. What system of tenancy obtains where these opportunities 
/ exist? Is it a permanently settled area? — ^Yes. 

66.883. But will it be possible, do you think, to get the cultivators 

to come together for schemes of that sort ? — ^In time it will bo, I think. 
It depends on tho^ extent to which they are encouraged by their land- 
lords. * 

66,684. Will the landlords take a hand? The landlords will have to 
agree to the scheme before it cm become effective ? — It is a question of 
getting the landlords to give easy terms: that is particularly the case in 
country which is still being developed. 

66.883. ^ Would you like to see a special officer appointed to give tech 
uical advice as to minor irrigation schemes I — Technical advice would not 
be mueh use without piopaganda. You ought to have desire, and 
people applying for technical advice; I do not quite know how much 
demand there would be. 

66,880. If there wore available an officer who had been happily chosen 
for the work, ho might do propaganda ns well ns give technical advice ?— 
I should thuik it would be worth while. 

66.887. If one and the same officer is responsible for larger irrigation 
schemes and also for the extension of minor irrigation schemes, it is 
almost inevitable that his attention should be devoted to existing im- 
portant schemes ? — ^Thcy would not come in the same areas at all. These 
minor irrigation schemes are wanted in places where major irrigation 
schemes arc impossible. 

66.888. Meantime, the In igation Department is technically respon- 
sible for irrigation in this Province, but Ibcic is no officer enneerned 
to push on minor in igation schemes ?— I suppose that is the position. 

66,899. In aiiswjer to Question No. 2'4 (?/), you give some of the effects 
which, in your opinion, flow from the existing system of tenancy, and in 
the last paragrajih you describe a case in which the largest landlord in 
the Province insisted l)eforc he gave pei mission to a ryot to excavate, 
on his holding n tr.nk to provide drinking water for men and cattle, on 
a petition being filed that it was being made merely as an act of piety, 
that the tank should be lecorded as in his own waste land, although a 
calami (premium) was also paid for the pei mission. Is public opinion 
at nil effeetivo in controlling a situation of that sort?— No. 

66.890. Have you noticed any increase in the general interest in agri- 
cultural matters, ns a result of the discussions in tho legislature, since 

/ the Reforms ? — I do not suppose that it has filtered down to the districts 
yet. 

06.891. Is* it in evidence at the top? Have you noticed any increased 
interest being taken in ngricnltnrnl matters by what is called the intelli- 
gentsia?— You have theoretical interest, at least." In the matter of 
grazing grounds, I may quote tho ease of the same zaniindar whom I 

r 2 
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have instanced. There was a large area which had been a river bed, 
and the rjots put in a petition that it should be kept as a grazing 
ground It was being used as a gi azing ground The Director of Land 
Records wrote a letter to the landloid asking if he might have permis- 
sion to record that this land should not be broken up for cultivation 
blit should be kept as a grazing reserve for thirty years, ns he thought 
that possibly the strong Hindu public opinion on this point might have 
influence uilh this landloid The letter was never answered. 

66.892 The Raja of Pnrlaltmedt i To come back to the issue of 

receipts by the zamindars, is joiir lemnrk in relation to certain parti- 
cular areas? — ^No There are exceptions in certain areas, but it is very 
general m a great part of the Province. ' 

66,693. Are }ou piepared to say that the zamindars of this* Province 
are powerful enough to go round the public offices and courts and in- 
fluence them to such an extent that the ryots do not get proper justice ? — 

It is not a question of going round to the courts an^ influencing them. 

It is largely a question of the power of the purse. The ryots have 
not got the money to fight the zamindar up to all the various appeal 
courts, unless they can combine, which, as a rule, they cannot. In 
some few cases they do combine, and then the zamindar is in a very 
unhappy position. 

66,894._ Has the fact that proper receipts ate not given to the lyots by 
the zamindars been brought to your notice? — Yes, in hundreds and 
hundreds of instances. 

66.893 What notice did you take of them ? — In the course of a settle- 
ment the usual procedure is to select some of the worst instances and 
send them up, under Section 68 of the Bengal Tenancy Act or equivalent 
sections of the other Acts, to the district authorities. But the results 
have been very disappointing, as noted in many settlement reports. 

66.896. Sir Jamee MarKenna : Have you any indication that the co- 
operative movement is having anv effect on the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the tenants, or in strengthening their position against the zamin- 
dflrs?— It has never conic to my notice in my settlement work. But I 
have never had anything to do -with the co-operative work directly. 

66.897. You did not get that impression as a settlement officer? — ^It 
has never come up prominently to notice. There were never any parti- 
cular enquiries directed to that point. 

66.898. Would you sav that, in a considerable part of this Province, 
the relations existing between zamindars and tenants are a serious 
obstacle to agricultural improvement ? — Yes, I should. 

66.899. Profettor Ganguleei By the scries of settlements and 
cadastral surveys that you undertake, you prepare records-of-right 
Is there any means, in the permanently settled areas, of keeping these 
records up to date? — No, The only district in the Province in which 
the recoid is kept up to date is Sambalpur, in which the Central Pro- 
vinces system of maintenance is more or less kept up. It was tried in 
the temporarily settled areas in Orissa, under the orders of the Govern- 
ment of India, but it was a failure. 

66.900. Why was it a failure ?— That is hard to say. I think it was a 

failure because there was no suitable agency for doing the work of main- 
tenance. ' 

66.901. Do you considci that, in the permanently settled areas, the 
keeping of the records-of-right up to date is rather more difficult than 
in the tcmporaiy settled areas, or in the ivotwari tracts? — There are 
no ryotwari tracts except Government estates. 

Ml. A. B. Tucheij. 
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'06,D02. L(sl TIB dompare as between the permanent settled areas and 
the temporary settled areas ? — I do not think that such maintenance is a 
practical pioposition in this Province in either area. It is a question 
■of maintaining by revision settlements at intervals, when the previous 
■records have gone out of date. 

66,003. As a lesult of these records-of-right, do you find that litiga- 
tion is decreasing, or is it increasing? — ^Litigation inci eases at the actual 
time of the preparation, or immediatelj afterwards, naturally, because 
a lot of cases arc raised by the settlement, but after that it certainly 
•decreases. What you do find is that in places where there have been a 
number of revisions of reoords-of-right vhich have been revised two or 
■three times, there is enormously more respect paid to them, and it 
narrows the point of litigation very much: both sides appeal to the 
record, but it requires two, and probably three icviaions of records to 
* get to (hat stage. The parties, becatisc of their experience, have learnt 
to understand it and to abide by it. 

00,904. We understand that the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act, in its 
•sections prohibiting the sale, mortgage, or transfer of holdings by 
tenants, has been a failure? — ^Nofc entirely. But it has some very 
-obvious defects. 

66,003. You would not consider it an entire failure 1 — It is not an 
entire success, neither is it an entire failure. 

00,006. Could you express an opinion on the Usurious Loans Act? 
In answer to Question 6 (h), you recommend the adoption of certain 
spccinl measures ?-— That was not my suggestion. T think the ryots hove 
no knowledge of this Act. As far ns I know, it is a fairly new Act, and 
I do not think it hns been tried out long enough to see whether it is 
ineffective. 

66,90V. The suggestion there is from another olTiccr ? — ^Yes. The only 
place where I knoir il has been really effective is the Snntal Pnrganas, 
where they have a la-w that the interest cannot exceed the principal. 

66.008. That is the law of damdopat ? — ^Yes, it is in force in the Snntal 
Pargnnas. 

66,909. In ansu’cr to Question V (i>, you discuss the question of the 
excessive subdivision of holdings which, you say, is very marked and is 
still largely on the increase. Do you think the time has come for any 
legislative measures? — As I have said there, I do not think the time 
has come for legislative measures until the thing has been tried out in 
the best possible conditions, which would bo in a Government estate or 
any estate where the tenants, the actual cultivators, hold directly from 
the proprietor. Where you have an enormous number of varying and 
* clashing interests of tenure, proprietors, tenure-holders, rvots and 
under-ryots, it would be extraordinarily diilicnlt to do anything, at any 
rate till the idea^bccamc commonly known and appreciated by the people, 
until it arouFcd public opinion in favour of it. 

66,010. Do you think that co-operative societies can be of any assist- 
ance in that direction 7— -I could not say. 

66,911, Are you familiar with the success which the Punjab has had in 
the matter of consolidation of holdings ? — ^No. I saw some reference to it 
in reading some of the evidence. T have never seen it myself. 

06,61S. Has any attempt in that direction been made in the Govern- 
ment estates here ?— None, so far as I know. 

06.91.8. Or in the Court of Wards estates?— Not ns fai' as I know. 

66,914. In collecting agricultural statistics, do you follow Mr. 
Hubback’s method noTv ?— It is not being used at the moment. 
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66,015. You say that in thi^ matter the departments of Agriculture 
and Land Hecords should be in closer touch. What is the present posi- 
tion ?— As I say, I do not really know whether they should be in closer 
touch. It has always been a matter of surprise to me that more use 
was not made of the chance of a settlement by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment I cannot say whether it could have given them anything, but it 
IS suiprising that it was not asked for. That is all I can say. 

66,016 Do you think that by a closer co-operation between the two 
depaitments, the agricultural statistics of the Province could be a little 
improved ? — The only thing there is against that view is that my pre- 
decessoi ns Diicctor of Land Records and the present Diiector of Agri- 
cultuic were veiy great personal fi lends, and I think if Mr. Dobbs had 
wanted any further statistics he would have asked for them; it might 
pci haps be picsumed that he did not want anything more. Mr. Dobbs 
and Mr Hubback ucie in constant touch over the crop-cutting experi- 
ments and other things. 

66.917 Fiom the various quotations you have given in your note of 
evidence, I see that you refer to different kinds of abwab. How many 
kinds of nbwab have the ryots to pay? — They may vary in different 
parts One eoiild not make any general answer to that question. 

66.918 Could you give the Commission any idea as to how many 
different kinds of abwabs there are? — There are fifty to a hundred 
aOuabi, out they are not all paid fay any one ryot. They vary tremend- 
ously in different parts In one place you may have none, but in another 
place thei c may be quite a number. 

66j919. Mr. Kamat ; There arc various Tenancy Acts in force in this 
Province. Would it be possible, as a matter of simplification, to reform 
this complicated system and to have one consolidated Act defining the 
iclations between the landlords and the tenants?— I do not think so. 
You would hive to put in all the provisions of the different Acts. It 
would not simplify matters. 

66.920. With reference to the terms of the permanent settlement, is 
it &• fact that there has been a proclamation on record that even the 
rents also should be peimanently fixed ?— I do not know. I know that 
there are n number of officers who have studied the question who think 
that that was the intention, but I do not know whether there was a 
definite proclamation to that effect. 

66.921. Mr, Danby : Do you consider that, under the present system 
of land ownership, it is' not possible to obtain any improvement in 
agriculture in the Province ? — ITo, but I think it is a seiious handicap. 

66.922. Do you think that the relations between the landlords and 
the tenants are unsatisfactory? — On the whole, jes. Again it is very 
difficult to generalise. 

66.923. The conditions in the north of tlie Province arc very different *' 
from those in the south ? — They differ much more than that. The condi- 
tions in diffcient districts are absolutely different North Bihnr is quite 
different from South Bihar. South Bihar is entirely different from Chota 
Nagpur, and Orissa is again entirely different. 

66.924. Str Thomas Middleton’. In this Province the Director of 
Agrieultiiro is diiectly responsible for the submission of agiicultural 
statistics to the Government of India ? — 1 thought the Government 
was. 

66,925 Who compiles the statistics and sends Oiem to the Govern- 
ment of India ? — I think the Local Government does but I am not sure. 

66,926. In the United Provinces and the Punjab, it is the^ Director 
of Land Records who is responsible for compilinc and forwarding them*. 

Mr. A. D. Tuckey. 
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!t wanted to ask yon whether there was any advantage, in this Province, 
.in passing the statistics through the Dcpai'tment of 'Agriculture 1 — ^Tbis 
Province has not the advantages of these other Provinces because there 
is no subordinate revenue agency. It does not exist except in one 
•district in this Piovincc. 

C6,927. You have explained clearly the difficulties there arc in collect- 
ing statistics It is quite obvious that things arc bad, and one wonders 
whether it might not be an advantage if one department only were made 
orcsponsiblc for their preparation and submission to the Government of 
India. I do not sec whnt improvement the Agricultural Department 
can effect on the figures which they collect from you ? — I am afraid that 
is a point on which I cannot give an opinion. I do not know w-hat 
work the Agricultural Department does in this matter 

60,928. Apparently they merely collect figures and forwaid them. The 
•only reliable source of figures is your settlement work? — I think the 
Agricultural Department did some special work in collecting accurate 
figures for jute. 

66,020. That was a special inquiry?— The idea was to get the jute 
forecast more accurate. 

66,eao. This inquiry affected only a very limited area of the Province 
but if you take the major crops, such as rice, etcetera, there is no basis 
except the figures that j'ou arrive at when carrying out s’our settle- 
ments 1 — ^No 

66,031. With reference to this question whether piivatc canals have 
increased or decreased in Bihar and Orissa, Die figures published by 
‘the Government of India seem to indicate that there is a small incrcaso 
in irrigation from private canals. Tt has risen from about 904,000 acres 
in 1020-21 to 910,000 acres in 1924-2.5. I cannot say whether these figures 
"have any significance at all ? — ^I do not know what these figures are based 
upon and I eannot imagine how they were collected 

66.932. The figures given for 1020-21 aro 004,335 acres in one year. 
One would suppose that this exact figure was based on pretty careful 
investigation I — A new district might have come under bcttlcmcnt and 
revised figures might have been obtained for it, and tliat might have 
•showm an increase. 

66.933. There is no means in the Province of ns<’crtaining w'hat the 
changes arc from year to year, except by adding the figures got from 
the newly settled distvicls ?— We do get reports from the village rJiau- 
ikidars on which the higher officers make tlioir guesses. 

66,934 The areas under crops in different districts vaiy largely from 
year to year and the uriiiis used in mcnsuiing land also vary from district 
to district. Do you think the chaul-idar has enough knowledge of units 
of area to get accurato figures as to arcos? — Probably most of the 
■chaukidars do not know what an acic means. Thc,y probably have a 
general idea that there wore so many more bighn^ under this crop or 
that. They could show the general increase, I think. 

66,933. Can you make any suggestion for the improvement of those 
area figures which f,re submitted to the Government of India? Can 
you see any means, apart from an entire change in the rovomie system ? — 
T cannot. 

66.936. Since accuracy depends uiion settlement operations, if the 
settlements were made at longer intervals as has been suggested, tho 
"tendency would be for tho figures to get w'oise and wor.so?— Yes, 

66.937. Mr. Cfifnrt : On page 283 of your note you make a reference 
to the rcstriptionb on alienation by way of sale and mortgage. Do these 
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rcstri’elions serve to reduce debt?— To iv certnin extent, they do, be- 
rauso they reduce credit. 

C0,O3S Ilnve >ou nny iiiformntion bnsed on any inquiry ns to the- 
piiri) 08 es for which people mortgape land in thia Province ?— I do not 
r« niciiibe.- any inquiry on tli.it There are alivnyB figures collected for 
the niunlier of mortgages and the class of persona to whom the mortgager 
are made, but the object of the mortgage has not been included. 

Cfl,03P la If possible to give any information as to whether tbo 
gre.-itci miniber Af these morlgagea and sales were for prodiiclivo or 
foi non productive purposes? — J am afraid I could not answer that. 

CO,oif» Have you nny figures shoving owners' holdings ?—AVhttt do- 
you mean by tiers? 

Oii.nil You refer to tenants’ holdings. 1 mean the person who pays 
the land revenue?— If you mean the propiirtors, there are figures for 
tlie areas wheie there Imvc been selUcments; but tin* figures are not 
neciirate heenuse (he areas wjiieh are shown as in direol cultivation by 
the proprietors or other landlords ate, to a large evlent, really held on 
produce rent by tenants 

OO.Pta. 1 am trying to find out whether, in this Province, there is any 
considerable class of petty proprietors who have twenty five acres and 
less?— Yes, in some places there are. 

on,nt3 Ilnve you any figure'- of all for that class?— Tlie figures vvould 
show for eaeh unit the amount of land which was held by a proprietor^ 
by tenure holders and by lyols of various classes The iigurcs for pro- 
prietors or tenure holders would not really show (he amount w-hieh they 
actually cultivate by (heir own labnni or by their own hired sctvanls, 
beonuse a large amount is < iiltivntrd on produce rent by tenants. 

60.011 It is not possible to «tat« what acreage it cultiv,itcd by the 
nitual piopiietorfi?- 1 do not think it is possible to give accurate 
figures, for the lensons I gave you 

OO.OtS Thoman Muhlhtnm H.as the point not hetm ditcus«ed in 
the icitleminl reports I— -Yi s, I think it prob.ably has It has ecrtninly 
come to iinliee very often. Yon get a large nmeiint of land which yon 
know IS actually uiliivntcd by tenants and wliicb is nil recorded as 
being under direct cultivation by the proprirtor. You cannot get the 
tcnaiita to «ome forward and claim H Th.it is r, very constant occur- 
rence. 

00,010 Are tenants in this I’rov'ince mostly tenants-at-will on a 
yearly tenancy, or are they occupancy tenants i—Pi.ictically all nro 
occupaney tonnnl" 

0G,njy. yJr. Uydiri Even thos" people who pay produce rents?— In 
(he majoiity of cases they are occupancy tenants by law. hiit the general 
custom in the Province is not to recognise the legal occupancy rights 
v'hich evisl in those holdings 

06,041. .1/r, Odlifrli In nniwer to one of mv tollcngtios you referred 
to ftowdo/iot. You actually used Uk plirnse ‘'The interest cannot exceed 
th( priiKipnl," Mime is the actual law ? The inlert-st decreed cannot 
exceed the principal, is that «o?— I think so. 

60, Pin. That is to s.iy, the debtor may Imv'e paid off in interest money- 
double the princiiial, but still the conit can give a- decree for interest 
not c-xcoeding the principal?—! think so, l-iit even then the amount 
di creed will he veiy mueh les» than in other parts 

00.950 litihii .t p, ratina: On page 214 of your written statement 
you say; " In ni.ampniaii nlthnngh only 2 9 per cent is ordinarily irri- 
gated from Oovemimnt eanals, twenty-one per tent is protected and 

-Vr, .4, I), Twclry, <■ 
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irrigable from them.” Can you tell me, please, whether this extension 
«an be made with advantage ? — am afraid I could not tell you. These 
'figures are taken from Mr. Sweeney’s final Settlement Report. 

‘ 66,951. You say, on page 285, that there is a prejudice among the 
Hindus of the higher classes that these industries are debasing and 
not fit to be taken up by them. May I know whether there is a majority 
of the higher classes in this Province over the lower classes? — I should 
say that there is a majority of the lower classes over the higher classes. 

66.952. Could we introduce these industries with advantage among 
the lower classes ?— I do not know. 

66.953. The lower classes can take to poultry farming and things like 
that, can they not? — I suppose they can. 

66,954 l)v. iJijdif. Do you not think that the lower classes look up 
to the higher classes for a lead ? — I think so. 

66,955. Hahn A. Varma : On page 286, you talk of the evils of the 
ihikndnri system. May I know whether the evils of that system aie 
■prevalent even now? — Yes, 1 think they arc prevalent in these paits 

66.956 Prom which part have you derived your cxpeiioncc?— From 
Hazaribagh. 

66.957. Do you know anj thing about North Bihar in regard to this 
ihihadaii system? — Not very much. 

66.958. Do j'ou think that nbwabs arc still prevalent there?— I do not 
think 1 can say anything about North Bihar. 

66,950. With regard to the gronting of receipts, may I know whether 
■it is possible for the lyot to go to the court and obtain his relief there, 
and compel the zamindar to take his receipt? — It is possible for a court, 
■on the complaint of a ryot within three months of the date from which 
the receipt should have been issued, to take up the case under Section 
>58. 

60,960. Do you mean to say Uiat the ryots do not go to court against 
their zamindars at all? — I should say that they seldom do so, unless 
there is a dispute about the land 

66,901. In this respect also, you do not know anything about North 
Bihar, I take it ? — I have never bad a complaint of this kind from a ryot 
when I was a Sub-Divisional Officer in North Bihar. 

66.962. You know that there is a big Raj called the Bcttiah Ilaj, and 
there arc many planters there who have taken to the tlitkadari system. 
"Do .you know if they grant receipts to their tenants ? — I have no’ per- 
sonal knowledge of that. 

66.963. You say that the sctlleracnt operations cause a good deal of 
harassment to the people, but you want these for the sake of agri- 
cultural statistics ? — No, I do not want them for the sake of agricultural 
■statistics only; that is a very minor matter. 

66,004: Would you like to have your agricultural statistics at the 
harassment of the people ? — ^Tho harassment of the people is necessary 
for greater reasons than agricultural statistics. You must take into 
consideration the many other reasons which make it necessary for a 
settlement to be held at intervals in the country. . 

60,665. The Chairman’, At the beginning of your examination you 
told the Commission that, in your view, you did not think lhat the 
permanent settlement was an obstacle to the creation of Government 
irrigation schemes. Apart from the revenue, the direct result of charges 
for water, is it, hrondly speaking, true to say that under the permanent 
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settlement Government is in no position to acquire by taxation any 
part of the increment which may be expected to result from the irriga- 
tion of a tract which lacks water 1— Yes, that is correct under the legal 
position as it stands at present. 

6C,96G. Does that suggest some difliculty in financing progressive agri- 
culture in areas permanently settled, or can Government recoup itself in 
other directions! — It is a general matter of the 'revenue; it does not 
seem to apply to irrigation any more than to anything else. ■ 

66,907 I am pi cpai ed to hear your views on the general question !-*• 
I mean to say that, where there is a permanent settlement and therefore 
the land revenue is small and cannot expand, more revenue has to be' 
obtained from other sources. 

60.968 Sir Henry Jjowrenee : How is an irrigation scheme to be made 
1 emunerative ! — On the charge for the water. The Son Canal scheme, 
I understand from the reports, is piactically i emunerative though it is 
in a permanently settled area. 

66.969 What does it pay 1 — I am afraid T could not give joii the 
figures off hand. 

{The vifness uiikdreir.) 


Babu Mithila Saran Sinha, Advocate, Bankipur District, 

Patna. 

Replies to ite Qucstionnai.’o. 

Question 8.— Ikuioation.— (a) (i) In all the south Gangetic dis- 
tricts of Bihar, t.e., Shahabad, Patna, Gaya, Monghyr and Bhagal- 
porc, most of the land is under paddy' and requires irrigation from 
Juno to the middle of October, which is the lainy season in Bihar, 
so that slight in igiitional help from canals, whenever needed, will 
suffice. 

In other parte of these districts, where, ouing to the existence of 
any river or rivulet it is practicable to introduce irrigation by the 
canal system, non-perennial canal irrigation, i.e., for the paddy- 
season only, should tc introduced. 

Irrigation oy the bund and pyne system from .small rainy season 
rivulets, which is already in vogue in these districts, requires en- 
couiagcmcnt nud improvement. 

(ii) Irrigation by tanks and ^onds is in vogue in hilly districts. 
In such parts it is the only efficient method. It ought to be intro- 
duced where it does not exist and improved where it exists. 

(iii) In the said districts, only dih land which formerly produced 
poppy, and now produces potato, sugarcane, onion, wheat, barley, 
ere., is irrigated by wells. Boring of the well increases its efficien- 
cy'. The well irrigation sy.sfcra should be extended and improved 
by boring. 

(b) Many villages of the canal district®, which canal water can 
reach, arc not supplied with water for iirigation pin poses This 
want should be removed by the construction of new distributaries 
and village channels. 

Qutstion 9. — Soils. — (a) (i) Drainage at the piopor time is in- 
lariably necessary for rabi land, so that it may' bo sown at the pro- 
l»cr time. Even in the best labi land, if it be not * drained off at 
the proper time, Iho yield will be nothing or very scanty', 

Babu Hithila Saran Sinha. 
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(ii) Alkali (u^ar) land which produces nothing can yield bumper 
paddy crops if it gets suflicient irrigation by canal or otherwise, or 
such land can be beneficially used for glowing groundnut. 

.. (b) (i) In Patna district, within my recollection, sandy taur land 
•uhich formerly yielded scanty coarse crops such as vuirua, etc., now 
yields bumper paddy ciops with canal irrigation. 

(ii) In Patna and Saran districts, to my knowledge, there are 
dnstanees in which the best nxhi growing lands have deteiioiated for 
want of timely drainage. 

(c) The Goyeinment should cnc,ourago reclamation of unenltivablo 
land (1) by extension of canal irrigation under the Major Irriga- 
tion Act No. 3 of 1873, (2) bj' introduction of irrigation under the 
Minor Inigatioa Act, (3) by passing a Drainage Act. 

QrasTrox 10. — Fcain-isiais. — («) In my opinion green manure 
-such as tl/ifiinc/.ri and fium, may be profitably used to manure paddy 
land JJliatiirha or wiiin seed at the latc of about five to ten sco* a 
iifffixi should be sown jn paddy land, after ploughing and cross 
ploughing the land about the middle of June (Atfra tifil^balra). 
M'hos the plants arc about three feel high, they bhoiild be cut, and 
mixed with the soil in the puddling opcrntioii and allowed to rot 
for two or three days in mud and water and then, after the land 
is ploughed and liarrow'cd, the paddy seedlings should be trnn&iilant- 
•ed. The lesiilt will be a luxuriant growth of paddy with a heavy 
yield, 

(/} T would suggest that the cultivators should grow iiihui in a 
portion of their bolding and u,sc its roofs and binnebes alter they 
are seimiated fiom the giain as fuel, thus saving cowdung for man- 
ure. Cowdi'iifi is the best manure for paddy land. Iif this way 
every ciilthntor, however poor he may be, can get manure very cheaply. 


' Oral Evidence. 

G0,97o. r/ie Ch(xh»mtx ; Babu Miihila Rnran Sinha, you are an 
Advocate of Bankipur in the Patna district 7— Yes. 

00,071. Are you a practical agriculturist 7 — ^Ycs. I have some land 
avliich I am cuitivaling myself. 

66,072. Do you control the details of your own cultivation 7 — 
Yes, I follow the legal profession, bub occasionally on Sundays I 
Tgo and supervise my agricultural operations and give directions to 
my labourers. 

06,07.1. lloiv many acres do you yourself farm?— About twenty-six 
acres. 

60,074, And how’ many acres do you own! Are you a znmindar?— 
I have a small saniindari ns well. 

66.070. What is the principal cr6p grown on those twenty-six 
acres 1 — Paddy and rahi crops, 

06.070. Wiat kind of labi crojih do you grow?— On paddy land it 
fs paita rahi; it is scattered w’hilc the paddy is growing and then 
Ihe water is drained off and the rabi germinates and grows, 

66,077. What is the seed 7 Is it ieviri 7 — It is knuri and also 
some other things, hut generally it is krtari, Qrnin, maxur and 
linseed mixed with l-csari are alro grown. , 

00,078. What other inbi crop do you grow ?— /'(iHu labi, krtaii 
genernlly and hftiih lahi which is sown by tlie plough. The dillorencc 
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is that in hhith land there is no paita rabi; jiaira rahi is scattc/ed 
while the paddy ciop is standing. / 

66,970. How many plough oxen do you keep? — Four. (, 

66,980. Have you any difficulty in providing sufficient forage' for 
them 1 — Sometimes ; when there is drought the produce is scanty and 
fodder also is deficient. | 

66,931. 1 see from your note that you &rc enthusiastic about’ the 
possibilities of extending minor irrigation schemes J-wTes, mino^ irri- 
gation schemes as Mcll as piivatc irrigation schemes. In faw two 
Acts have been passed in the local Council, the Jiinor Irrffiation 
Act and the Private Iirigation Act, in 1023. j 

66.982 You are anxious that well irrigation should be extesdcd?— 

Yes. j 

66.983 Tube uclls should be sunk; is that sol — ^Tube wells 

may be introduced ; but, by holing, the efficiency of the existing^ 
might be inci cased. ' 

66,984. Arc you looking to Government to do this, or do you 
1 rivatc cntcrpiise may be sufficient? — I think if loans are giv^ 
the agriculturists by the Co-opciative Department they can 
themselves. There are many private boring companies, and 
sgrieaitai ists esn get it ehae hy theta atere ehettpiy. t 

'66,085. You me not one of those nho want Government to help 
them; you think you can help youiself? — Occasionally Government 
might help. The district boards might keep a few boring plants. 

66,986. Have you any personal experience of groning grouiidnut 
on land that is alkaline? — ^Xot on alkaline land, but on ordinary 
land. I was secretary of the agricultural association, and I feot in- 
formation that in Bihar sub-division groundnut was grown fn umr 
(alkaline) land with much success. I heard that the moio dlkalino 
the land was, (he better the crop they got. 


L 


66.987. The information that yon can grow groundnut bn usar 
land reached you as a rumour; it has no foundation in any experi- 
ment?— As secretary of the District Agricultural Association I got 
the information front the department that, in the Bihar sub-division^ 
groundnut cultivation on wwr land was very profitable. 

66.988. Was it from Piua that you got the infoi-mation^or from 
the provincial Department of Agriculture ? — From the provincial De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

66.989. In your answer to Question 9, paragraph (c),'you say 
that Government should encourage the reclamation of uncultivable 
land by extension of canal irrigation under the Minor i Irrigation 
Act. "l^at Act is that?— The Minor Irrigation Act referred to was 
passed by the local Legislative Council; it is to regulate the course 
of rivers and rivulets in such a way as to afford facility for irriga- 
tion. 

66.990. I see. Yon want Government 
schemes under that Act?— Yes. 


to introduce irrigation 


66,091. You advocate a Drainage Act. What is your object 
exactly? — Drainage is not loss important than irrigation. If the 
lapd is not drained at the proper time, rabi cannot be sown in time, 
and if rabi is sown laic it will yield very little crop. Therefore I 
suggest that a Drainage Act should be passed in the same way as an 
Irrigation Act has been passed, so as to make provision for draining 
off water from the rabi growing areas in order to enable tabi to be 
sown at the proper time. 

Babu Mithila Saran SinTia. 
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^ DO, 092. Arc you thinking of existing drainage channels or are you 
blinking of the cutting of new channels, or both?— Both, 

00,093. You fuy that you have four plough oxen?— Yes' 

00,994. Do they provide enough manure for the whole of your 
ptddy land "! — Vfo can afford only to give cowdung manure, but there 
is not sufficient quantity of cowaung manure to manure all the land. 

00,905. To what lands do you apply cowdung manure? — ^To trans- 
planted paddy land, 

30,090. Have you ever attempted to purchase cowdung manure 
fron persons living in the neighbourhood of your oavu holding? — 1 
havi never purchased cowdung manure : no one sells it. 

C»,007. Have you ever asked them to sell it to you ? — ^It is kept 
by jgriculturists, but they use it for their own land. 

C$,99S. Is not a good deal of it wasted, burnt or left about by the 
roadside, and ro on? — Noj it is not so. 

60,999. Would you bo surprised to hear that one planter who is 
cigagcd in growing sugarcane not very man.v miles from tliis town 
iiformcd mo that ho bought annually large quantities of cowdung 
f;om the people of the neighbourhood, and he found that he was 
ailc to obtain it at a price which made the investment a highly ro- 
nunerative one to him ? — I have not come across such a case. I 
have neither purchased nor sold cowdung: and I have not seen such 
1 transactions. 

If you. go outside your farm and attempt to purchase cowdung 
y«i will, T believe, he astonished at the amounts leadily obtainable. 

67,000, Babu .1. P. Vartna: If I remember right, you said that 
if ;'ou grow ta/ior on a portion of your land that will bo sufTicicnt 
for fuel. Do you think it will be quite sufficient?— I thinlc so, if 
suffl'icnt area be sown with rahnr. 

6‘,001. Do you speak of your own district or of the whole Pro- 
vine? — I cannot speak of districts other than my own; but I know 
that it is posiiibio in Patna and Saran. 

07002. Bir Jnmr- MncKennn ; You say, on page 209 of your note : 
" In my opinion green manure such ns dhnincha may be profitably 
used'^o manure paddy land ", ITnve you tried dhaintha in your own 
twentf-six .acres ?— TTes. 

07,013. Did that considerably increase the outturn ? — ^Thc growth 
was luxuriant and the yield of paddy was also better. 

07,0(4. Tfavc you also tried the method of saving cattle manure 
by growing inhar for fuel? — Yc’H T grow raliar. 

C7,00>. You use its roots and stalks ns fuel?— Yes, 

67,00t Yon hack up your precept by example?— I do that. 

67.007 Profcfsor Ganpulrc ; What yield of ^inddy per acre do you 
get ? — It varies with different years ; for instance this year there 
was ni v<ry poor yield on account of drought. 

67.008 What is the yield in a very good season ?— On an average 

ten mamds per bighn. i 

67,009. Cleaned rice or paddy ?— Paddy. 

07,010 Could you give us an idea of the cost of cultivation per 
iig/ia?— Jot less than eight or ten rupees. 


{The mlncss withdrew.) 
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Mr. Gurusahai Lai, M.L.C., Vakil, Bihar and Orissa. 


Replies to the Questionnaire. 


Question’ 6.— AGRicuiiTL'nAL ISDEBTEDJfnss. — (a) (i) The first man 
cause of indcljtedness is failure of ciops ovei a period of two or mOTo 
tonsecutiAc yeais; the ne\t is mairingc and shatjh expenses whwn 
the ngiicul till lies incut accoiding to the old tiaditions of the lamiff. 
Oning to the'ii'-c in puces of commodities and labour, thejr hf/e 
to spend much more than they can aifoid. In moat cases, owin^ to 
tlic caste <»ybtcni, pooi people di not get brides for their boys u: 
they pay a \e<v high puce, this is also one of the causes of 1 
indebtedness In some cases all the cattle die of disease and 
ha\e to bon 01 % in older to pui chase otheis Then, too, comes 
gation, jBpccially mill the landloids. 

(ii) Sources of credit: The lillagers borrow money from* tlA 
village inoiieylendei at a very high rate of interest, so that ovei 
vhen they go on paying as much as they can save, the debt is na 
satisfied. ■ I 


ess 

/icir 

[hoy 

t 


(ill) The mam icason presenting repayment by the agriculturistJ 
IS the bad method of living. Thcy^ would not sell their grain at thi 
eailiest oppoitunity Imt would wait in the hope of good prices, bu^ 
they lose heavily on account of the high rate of interest whioh the® 
havo to pay. In .some cases, on account of bad storing arrangemenl/ 
they lose the major portion of their giain if the building gives wiy 
in the lainy season Next, the village moneylcndcis usually dcmaid 
only the interest and not the principal so that they may have' a 
permanent soutce of income. It is not unusual for the same dmt 
to continue fiom gcnciation to generation although each year /he 
interest is paid. ' 

(h) The measures necessary for lightening the agrioultursts’ 
burden of debt arc : — } 


(i) Enfoi cement of the Usurious Loans Act is highly neccssiry. 

It must be made clear by eirculation of notices in the vcrnncular.that 
loans at excessive rates of interest will be legally invalid. "/The 
principle of damdopat should be adopted. The_ officers of th/ co- 
operative societies and members of local and district boards slould 
he asked to get such notices circulated. It should be impre.ssbd on 
the agriculturists as well ns on the village mahajani that lonijs at 
excessive rates of interest are invalid and that the interest ihould 
rot exceed the principal amount in any event. I 

(ii) When the crops are ready on the threshing floor the fericul- 

turists should be made to repay as much of the loan ns theybeason- 
ably can. A system of compulsory repayment of debts slmild be 
introduced. I 

(r) In my opinion it- would not be desirable to restrict or control 
the credit of cultivators by limiting the right of mortgage aid sale, 
unless the holdings hecomo non-transfeiablc even in execution of de- 
crees for rent. i 

ITon-terrainnbli' mortgages should not be prohibited. Such a 
measure would not lighten the burden; rather, the nppreheision is 
that it might increase the burden in 'most cases. , i 


9uiiSTiox V.— rnApMEN-TATioN' OF HOLDINGS —There • IS grcnf'loss in 
agricultural efiicicncy owing to excessive sub-division of foldings. 
3fr. Gvrii^ahai Tidl / 


I 

; 



ilic holdings consist of plots; in most cases the plots arc also sub* 
dvidcd on iiccoimt of partition and the loss in efficiency becomes 
niich greater. Statutorj’ provision should be made to render possible 
He exchange of plots, and snch_ exchange should be compulsorily re- 
t^nised by the landlords. Legislation similar to the Estates Parti- 
tim Act should be passed giving the right to amalgamate two or 
miro plots or two or more holdings situated in one estate, and 
B!)no revenue office) s may bo placed in charge of such cases. 

‘QncsTiox 8.— InniGATios. — (a) Gaya, the major portion of East 
Pana' and South hlonghyr. ^ 

'he irrigation system of these districts depends mainly ujion 
searnal rivers and their tributaries. The canal system will not im- 
proc the position. The rivers and tbeir uibutarics often change 
thei courses. Government should arinnge that no course of lliepo 
rit'C's should bo alloucd to dry up. Sbiik)-i, Panchaney, Fnlgu in 
Pitia district {the portion called Bhutahil have ehnngcd tbcir couiscs 
ntl)*tho result that the villages which used to lie irrigated by the 
*d couiscs of these rivers suffer from drought while the villages 
iiidi lie liy the side of new courses Buffer fiom constant floods. 

The system whieii I adimcafe for these districts is the training of 
tese senFonal rivers in such a way that no course may dry up. 
Wing the ra’iis and soon after, the courses of these ’rivers should 
h constantly examined by expert cnginecis. Culvcits should bo 
‘ ,.‘rected and small channels dug out lAitli the help of the local culti* 
.rntoi’S. A syslcni of reservoirs should be revived, lands being netpiir- 
ed if necessary. 

Bnjgir Ifund Wafci .—Water from the stream should be collected 
again, stored and used for irrigation purposes'. 

Qokstion 0.— Soils.— (o) (i) Soils can be improved, firstly where 
the flood water docs not enter the land (1) by impiuving the irriga- 
tion facililics, (2) growing crops wliieh .serve the purpose of manure 
f.ff., Mtnu, (3) bj manuring, and (4) where flood water comes, the 
system of making nri* or tiah should be popularised so that a layer 
of fresh earth m.'iy accumulate aud the soil may he highly improved. 

fii) The best method of icclaiining sandy and unculturablo land 
IS 1)3' the cultivation of gioundnut but it is being introduced only by 
co-operntive societies. It should also be done through local and dis- 
trict boards. In sandy land the cultivation of til has also proved 
suetessful. ’J'll or some other crop which may bo prov'cd by resenrcli 
to be a good crop for sandy land should be intioilnecd. 

As to alkali or rrliant land, the only method of reclama- 

tion which the experience of ngricnlturists has discovered is the 
improvement of the irrigation «t 3 ’qtcni. If the land, though alkali, has 
good irrigation facilities, jmddy would grow, but <ertninly rahi 
e.annot be grown in such land. If. by arrangement, flood water can 
be let on to sneh land .«o that fresh entth is deposited, the foil is 
hound to improve n great deal, 

(iii) Erosion of Mirfnee soil h 3 ' flood water can be prevented if 
good <frj* or fnn\ (ridgfs) which would voiy according to the current 
of the flood water, are cMtablished all round tlie plots or all round 
.1 block containing several plots about Iwentj*, five to thirty aeics in 
area so that the flood water may not pa'-s out in a groat rush, but 
slowly. 

The second method of preventing siieh erosion of surface soil is 
not to allow any very great difference in the levels of several blocks 
of the same village or neighbouring villagcB, 



The water channel should be clearly defined ; it should not be tiR- 
row but ns wide ns possible. j 

Arrangement should always be made for the discharge of flepd 
water. __ J 

Questiox 17.— Agricultural Ixoustries.— (a) In some parts'of m 
Patna distiict, i.e., the parts which are not irrigated by the c»al 
frystem and that uhich is called tal land, in other words, where sigr- 
rnne and mhi ciops aic giown by irrigating the fields from wl 
water, the cultivntois arc engaged on thcii holdings throughout A b 
year. On some particular dnjs when they do not do field work, ney 
make lopes. / 

But the tenants of ial land (i.t., Mokameh Tal) where the/and 
lemnins submerged during the lainy season (from the middl of 
July to Septembet) the males as well ns the females have noAvprk 
to do on their holdings and they while away their time in plsr.l 

Besides those named above, some cultivators have a slack mwn 
jUst after transplantation of paddy and soon after the thrcsl^ngbf 
raht crops. Duiing those days, in the Patna district the cultivavs 
do not do any cultivating woik. At places where sonn is grown tty 
make lopes for domestic purposes. 


rope- 


(b) For females the rhailn should be revived, while for mips 
le-mnking or spinning of cotton on tiUis should be introdiicai, 


this will keep them engaged and will provide them with cloth br 
ropes for their own use. ^ 


Cottage industries whieh_ do not require any valuable machinery! 
but only require easily available machinery should be introduced in> 
the villages. j 

(c) The villagers of this part of the country do not know anything 
obout industries like bee-keeping, sericulture and lac culture. The 
villagers would not on any account take an interest in the poultry] 
rearing or piscicultural industries but may take an interest in bee-' 
Iccping, sericulture and lac-culture. As they are quite ignorant oJ 
these industries, various obstacles may arise. The agriculturists ol 
this part seldom take to new industries but, if, with the help of coj 
operative societies and of the local boards, some energetic and indus 
trious people are given proper instruction and some of the people 
take the lead, these industries may develop in the course of ten t<j 
twenty years. 

The villagers would at once take to the rope-making and basket 
making industries. They are accustomed to such industries, an^ 
have bcon carrying them on to a certain extent. 

(fl) I do not think Government should do more to establish all 
the industries named in this question, but some of them, e.p., utilisation] 
of cotton seed for fodder and of rice strow for paper, may be established] 
and may prosper. 

(e) Only cottage industries will prosper in rural areas and people 
may take to those industries as a subsidiary employment. The 
materials for cottage industries should be properly supplied through 
some agency and the articles prepared should be sold in the market 
or through the same agency. 

(/) I do not recommend a more extensive study of each rural 
industry. 

(p) 1 would suggest that cottage industries only might lead to 
greater^ rural employment. Introduction of any big mill or any 
other big industrial concern would not improve the situation in re- 
gard to rural employment. 

Mr. GuruBohai Lai, 
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Oral EvideneB. < 

67.011. The Ohahnmti'. 'Mr. Gurusahai Lnl, you are a member of 
the Legislative Council in the Province of Bihar and Orissa? — ^Yes. 

67.012. What is your own personal experience of agricultural matters ? 
— I have got some personal experience of cultivation. 

67.013. Do you own land? — ^Yes. 

'67,014. Are you cultivating it yourself? — ^Yes, I am cultivating it 
myself. 

67.015. Do you direct the operations of the farm?— I myself do it 
sometimes, but being a lawyer I do not generally remain there. 

67.016. How much land arc you cultivating ?— About seventy acres. 

67.017. What aie your principal crops? — Paddy and tvl/i crops; 
•sometimes bhndai as well. 

67.018. Have you zamindari interests as well? — I have a small 

samindari interest also. 

67.019. How many acres? — ^About fifty acres. 

67.020. In answer to Question 6 (a) (iii), you give it as your opinion 
that one of the principal causes preventing the lepaj’ment of debt is 
tlie holding up by the cultivator of his produce in the hopes of obtain- 
ing better prices? — ^Yes, that is so. 

67.021. Arc you satisfied that that statement is correct? — In most 
cases, I have seen that it is so. 

67.022. Docs it not mean, in efiect, that cultivators are borrowing 
money in order to hold up their crops? — ^No. After having borrowed 
money, they do not repay as soon as they get the crop. They hold 
it up for some time in the hope that they will get better prices. 

67.023. If, in effect, you postpone the repayment of a loan for a 
period for a certain purpose, j'ou are in fact borrowing for that 
purpose; is that not so ? Is it not one and the same thing ?-^ertainly, 
interest increases and that leads to further borrowing. 

67.024. At what rate of interest is this money borrowed?— At 
eighteen to twenty-four per cent per annum. 

67,026. Do you think it pays the cultivator to hold up his crop in 
order to got a better price, when he is financing that marketing opera- 
tion at a rate of interest equal to twenty-five per cent per annum ? — 
Sometimes they get better prices and therefore they hold it up ; in most 
cases they lose. 

67.026. Do you really think that this practice is cohamon among 
agriculturists? — ^It is common among agriculturists. 

67.027. Where are these crops stored during this period of holding 
"up ? — ^In their mud-built houses. 

67.028. In the cultivators’ houses?— Yes. 

67.029. Have -the cultivators at their disposal storage sufficiently 
commodious to hold up crops on any important scale ? — ^They can hold 
lip for, say, one season. 

67.030. In answer to Question 6 (6) (i), you are dealing with the 
Usurious Loans Act. Have you experience of that Abt in this Pro- 
vince ?— Yes, T have some experience of it. The officers allow interest 
even at the i ate of eighteen to twenty-four per cent because it is 
their sweet discretion to allow that interest, Ho fixed rate has been 
laid down in the Usurious Loans Act; it is left entirely to the discretion 
•of the officers. 
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67.031. Are the terms of the Usurious Loans Act well imderstood by 
any important proportion of the cultivators ? — No, they do not know 
the Usurious Loans Act as yet. 

67.032. In answer to Question 7, you mention the Estates Partition. 
Act. Would jou till us, quite shortly, what the piovisions of that Act 
are 1 — The Act is enacted for the partition of zamindari interests : 
several landloids partition among themselves one estate according to 
their shares, and thereby the holdings of the tenants arc also sub- 
divided. 

67.033. With reference to your answer to Question 8 (a), under the 
heading ‘ Ii rigation ’ ; JHovv do you propose that Government should, 
arrange that no couise of any river should die out 1 I do not quite 
see how Government can do it > — Government oihceis may look into 
the couise^ of rivers just after the monsoon and find out whether an} 
couise is going to dry up, and if it is, then certainly Government^ 
should, under the Minor Irrigation Act, or at its own instance, see 
that that is not allowed to happen. 

67,031. What steps would you take if you were holding the position 
of an irrigation officer and you saw the water courses diying up 7 
Where would you get the watci with which to fill up the courses 
again 1 — What I mean is that the old courses should continue. 1 have 
found that old courses have been dned up and new courses have been 
formed. Thereby, the villages that were iirigatcd by old courses do 
not get water and their crops suffer from drought, and the villages 
irrigated by the new channels constantly suffer by floods. 

67,033. No two cases would probably be alike. In some cases it 
may he possible, by methods of river conservancy, to counteract the' 
natural tendencies, but in other cases expenditure would be out of 
all proportion to the advantage 1 — ^In some cases it may be so. 

67,038. In answci to Question It (/), you say “ I do not recommend 
a more extensive study of each rural industry”. What, exactly, had 
you in mind when you gave that reply J— I have mentioned this because 
I find that in rural areas the cultivators do not take to new imple- 
ments, and they are apt to follow the old methods. 

67.037. Follow the ancient method 1— Yes, the old method of plough- 
ing. 

67.038. What are you thinking of when you mention rural industry? 
— I have suggested that regarding the introduction of improved tools 
and appliances. 

67.039. Are you thinking of subsidiary industries like basket making 
and things of that sort*— I had that in mind also. 

07.040. About this business of subsidiary industries, why do yon 
not want attention paid to these cottage and village industries which, 
in some cases, make a vciy substantial contiibution towards the income 
of the cultivator 7— I am in favour of cottage industries. 

07,011. Thomas MuldUton'. On page 302 of your note of evidence 
you say “ In my opinion it would not be desirable to restrict or 
control the credit of cultiviitors, such ns the right of mortgage and 
sale, unless the holdings become non-transferable ”. Were you think- 
ing of some such legislation as they have in the Funjnb to prev’ent the 
alienation of landl — ^I am not in favour of preventing the alienation 
of land. If the land is held to be non-transferable, it should be non- 
transfcrablc even in execution of rent decrees, because, although they 
arc forbidden to .alienate the land to others, it very often goes into 
the hands of the landlords. 

Jfr. GvrusaJtai Lai. 
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67.042. Even if it is non-transferable 1 — Yes. The ^Bengal Tenancy 
Act lays down that even if it is non-transferable, it is saleable in 
.execution of rent decrees. 

67.043. To certain classes * — To the landlords. 

67.014. With reference to river courses, what you want is that after 
the inonsooti certain channels should be cleared out ? — ^Yes 

67.015. Is there no possibility that the sillageis thcmschcs would, 
by co-operation, got tlioir channels cleared 7— What 1 mean is that 
expcit knowledge is icquircd to sec whether fhere is any tendency 
for the river to change its com sc. That can be done only by expert 
knowledge. 

67.016. J should think that if a channel was getting blocked, it 
could be quickly put light by the people on the spot 7—1 am referring 
to cases nheie there is a tendency for the liver to change its course 
It does not change its course in one year only. It takes several 
years, and experts can detect that tendency a few years befoic. 

67,047. Jia/fu d. P. Vurma You «ny, in answer to Question 6 (a) 
(i); "Then, loo, comes litigation, specially with Ihe landloids.” I do 
not uiulcrstand what you inran b.v “specially”. IVill you pleasp ex- 
plain? — Litigation with the lamllords is always ruinous. 

67, Ota. And not litigation between tenant and tenant 7— Between 
tenant and tenant the matter is settled easily, but with the landlords 
it is not settled easily. 

07,0t0. What is the naUue of that litigation? Is it with reference 
to rent receipts ?— -As soon as litigation with the landloids is staited, 
several sorts of disputes, criminal and civil, aiisc. 

07.050. On page 302, about the Loans Act, you say that it must be 
made clear, by circulation of notices in the vernaculars that loans at 
high rnfes of interest wdll be invalid in law' 7 Do .vou think that the 
mere circulation of nolices will do7— Tiiat alone will not bo sufficient, 
but it will have the effect of chocking the practice to a large extent. 

07.051. You want only to check it and not to stop it entirely I — 
The prinfciple of dnmdopat might bo adopted, nomcly, that the interest 
should not be higher than <he principal. 

67.052. You say that rice straw may be used for making paper. What 
is the chief fodder for your cattle 7 Is it not rice straw ?— That is so. 

07.053. \Vill there not be difliculty about fodder if your suggestion 
is adopted ?— If this is used in industries, then some other fodder crop 
will have to be grown. 

67.054. The Ilnjn of Parinl-medt : How do you cultivate your fields? 
—By some permanent labour as well as some hired labour. 

07.055. How many permanent labourers have you got?— About 
•fifteen. 

07.056. Do you paj' Ihcni in cash or in kind?— In kind 

67.057. Do you also advance them money?— Yes, sometimes I do 
at the time of their marriages. 

67,038, Do you charge any interest?— Ho. 

67.059. How do you recover it if it is a large advance?— It is not 
Tmieh. It goes up to fifty, sixty or a hundred rupees. 

67.060. How is it paid ?— In instalments. 

67.061. How do you pay your labour?— I pay them daily their food 
-as well ns thtce wer* of grain. 
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67,062. The permanent labour is also paid daily?— Yes and they 
are given some land as well to cultivate. 

67,063 Dr. you grou your crops in rotation ? — The sugarcane crop is 
grown in rotation. 

67,064. After grovring sugar cane what do you rotate it with? — 
Sometimes gram and sometimes barley. 

67,085. Have you been applying any manures demonstrated by the 
Agricultural Department? — ^No, only cowdung is being used. 

67.066. ^Vhy 7 — Becarise 1 find that the soils deteriorate. 

67.067. You mean to say that the soils deteriorate after manuring 7 — 
The yield of ciop is high but if manure is not applied continuously 
the soil deteriorates. 

67,068 This is something new. Have you been applying any green 
manure? — We grow tanai. 

67.069. Do jou grow it extensively as green manure ?— Certainly j 
we grow it and it is ploughed in. 

67.070. Do JOU do it everj* j'ear?— Yes. 

67.071. For what crops? — ^Paddy. 

67^072. What manure do j'ou apply for sugarcane? — Only cowdung 
is used., 

67,073 Are you interested in cattle?— Yes. 

67.074. Do you maintain only working animals or do j’ou breed 
cattle ?— We only maintain bullocks and buCaloes. 

67.075. How many pairs of animals do j-ou keep for working ? — have 
four pairs of bullocks and four pairs of buffaloes. 

07.076. Do you give them any concentrated food or do you simply 
alloM' them to graze?— We give the bullocks cdnccntratcd food both 
morning and evening. Buffaloes are allowed to graze and in the 
evening they are given a feed. 

07.077. Whnt feed ?— Paddy straw. 

67.078. You do not give any grain?— Very seldom. 

67.079. Are they very powerful animals ?— They are. 

67,060. You consider paddy straw to be good enough as concentrated 
food, do J'OU ?— Yes. 

67.081. Professor Ganguleci Are you elected to the Council from a 
rural constituencj' ?— Yes. 

07.082. IVhat couftituency? — ^East Patna Non-Mahommedan, rural. 

67.083. Could you tell us what is the primmy. need of your constitu- 
ency?— Tlie primary need is irrigataon facilities, and then a portion 
of m>' constituency suffers from caterpillars. 

67,034. You live in your own constituency ?— Yes. 

67.085. Have you interested yourself in the co-operative movement? 
—No. I have not. 

67.086. Have j’ou interested yourself in the work of the Agricultural* 
Department?- Sometimes I have. 

67,037. Do the people in your constituency come to you at any 
time for help in the matter of obtaining seeds ond so on?— Thejr give 
me information regarding the destruction of their crops by caterpillars. 

67,088. Is there a co-operative society in your constituency?— Yes. 

H/r. GvrusaJiai Lai. ' 
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aV.OSf). On jjARc o02, you suggest thnt a system of compulsory repay- 
ment of debt should bo introduced J What sort of system are you 
thinking of 1— \Vhnt I mean is that at the time of harvest, they should’ 
be told to pay as much as they can spare. By " compulsory,” I mean, 
thnt each year they should pay up ns much as they can. 

C7,000. Arc you thinking of legislation? — ^Legislation may help a, 
great deal. 

07,091. Have you diaflcd any such bill yourself ?— No. 

(77<f i/'itnrss withifrFv.) 


Mr. K. R. BERY, Superintending Engineer, Irrigation, Orissa 

Circle. 

f.Vr. K. //. Jtnti ICO* examinnl on the followniff rtpitfs to (he qties- 
iinnnoire Xiibmiiti'l hy Ifni Jinluuhtr Jiifhiin Sranip, Sccnlary (oi 
the GnvemvHnt of Bihar and Orifta, Irriyation Depart mint.] 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Qw^noy 8.—- Ikk.'o’Iio.v. — <«) (i) All the canals in the Province 
arc perennial, cJiccpt the Tribeni canal from the river Qartdah which 
can ire fed only during the rainy season and supplies water for Hnrif 
crops only. The Suran canals arc also inundation canals fed from 
the B.'une tiror, but these have been rendered useless, owing to the 
river having shifted to the opposite bank, so that water reaches tho 
head sluices during high floods only. 

In the c.visling canals there appc’ars to be little scope for any new 
PihemcB or extensive developments. As the result of p.\pcricnce a 
few minor improvcmcnls in tho working of the canals are effectcyl 
from time to time. 

The prospeclB of any extension of irrigation by means of now 
canals arc also not very bright In the Province. 

North of the Ganges, all the riverB except tho Gandak debonch 
from the IiiIIb on to the pIniriB in tho lerritoric.s of Nopal and then 
enter the Province. ' It is not therefore poBsihlc to control those riverp, 
in order that their water may he utilised for irrigation through regular 
canal systems. 

The riverB of South Bihar are, except ing the Son, generally loo 
small to feed any canal systems. They are. however, fully utilisod 
for irrigation hy an extensive system of darns and /u/nrt, the different 
villnge.s tlrrongh whroli Urey pass having recorded rights to use the 
water, The upper reaches of several of these rivers were examined 
to Bce if it was possible to Mnstrirct rcservorrB for storing water during 
the rains to be rrtilised for irrigation, but tho schenics were not found 
feasible. One to provide irrigation in lire Blrabue sub-division of the 
Shahabad drslriet is still under consrdcratron, but is not very pro* 
mibing. 

Romo minor irrigation schemes arc being examined in South 
Bhflgalpirr. Tho rivers here depend entirely on rainfall and their 
supply cannot bo relied upon. 

Chota Nagpur, owing to its hilly area and eompnrairvolv smaller 
Btreams, does not offer a field for any large irrigation projects A 
small schorno from a local river in Pnlarnnu dtstricl has just been com- 
trlctcd, and one in Singhhlmm district is under examination. 
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In Orissa wo already have an extensive system of canals, ntilismi; 
almost nil the big rivers for irrigation, and no additions are needed. 
Tie a\erago rainfall in Orissa is- high, and artificial irrigation is not 
ordinarily rcsoi ted to. This is -nhy the canal is a losing concern in this 
part of the Province. 

(ii) Bihar has a good sj'stcm of irrigation tanks, called aharas. fiom 
which inigation is clfcctcd by means of channels, called pynci’. In 
places wheie ciin.al iiiigalion has been made acailablc, the nJiatu 
system has been abandoned and the aliiitai, cultivated. This has not 
been a step in the right diiection for the aicas where thcie is difii- 
culty of inigation from canals. In such cases it would have been 
moic adcantageous to retain the ahatiti which conld be filled up fiom 
the canal dining intervals between heavy demands when thcic is water 
to spare 

A/intat in such places may advantageously be revived. 

(lii) IVcll inigation is practised on a very limited scale in the 
Piovince, and the cultivators seem content as a iiilc to icly on the 
facilities afforded of inigation from the canals, at any rate during the 
lhanf season. Theie seems, however, no reason why well inigation 
sliould not be attempted during the hot weather and robi seasons iii 
places where inigation from the canals is not feasible. This inigation 
might be effected by means of motes or the Persian wheel system, 
-such as is done in the United Provinces and the Pimjab. Tube wells 
may also be utilised profitably. At picscnt, in eases where well irri- 
gation IS practised, the watei is usually lifted by a latha and Ittndi 
(a sort of lover airangemcnt) which is a veiy piiniitive and slow process, 
and the outturn is poor. 

(b) The existing method of di^ribution of water on the canals in 
JBihar, i.c., through village channels for separate small blocks, has 
worked satisfactorily on the whole. The outlets supplying these village 
•channels coqsist for the most part of the simple orifice type with sciew 
gear shutters, which, though capable of improvement, are working 
-'well. There does not therefoie appear to be much necessity for any 
material change 

In Orissa the blocks are vciy large and inigation has to be carried 
•on from field to field. Theie is consequently^ great wastage of water. 
'The people arc averse to making village channels as is done in Bihar. 
'Government cannot affoid to make these channels out of its own 
funds because, as said above, irrigation in Orissa is a losing concern. 
It has its distributaries and sub-distributaries. 

No special methods are employed to prevent wastage of water by 
•evaporation or absorption in the soil. The atmosphere during the 
xainy season, when the majority of irrigation is done, remains com- 
parativ ely moist and the loss from evaporation is not a very important 
consideration. Wastage from absorption in the soil too fs not veiy' 
jgreat, as the silt deposited from the river water forms a fairly im- 
pervious lining on the bed and banks of the canals and distributaries 

No special type of outlets is used for the tail end of a distributary 
which is generally blocked. The supply of water in a distributary, 
sub-distributary, or -village channel is regulated at its head, and is 
restricted to the quantity required to hrigate the area under command. 
The supply in the lower reaches is not infrequently reduced owing* to 
the cultivators in the upper reaches illicitly taking more than their 
-share of water, and the department has to take special care to see 
.that the areas on the lower reaches aie properly irrigated. 

Hr. K. R. Rcty. 
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Oral Evidence. 

67.092. 7’//r Chairman-. Mr. 3Jery, you arc Superintending Engineer, 
Orissa Circle ?— Yes. 

67.093. I understand that you wish to be examined on the note oY 
evidence pi epared by Bai Bahadur Bishun Svnrup 1 Is that so ? — 
Yes. 

67,091. Do you agree with him that Ihcro is no scope for any new 
scheme or for extensive developments in the existing canal system 1 — 
There is vciy little. 

67,093. For irrigation on a grand scale 9 — ^Ycs. 

67,0.96. Is the Irrigation Department in this Province responsible 
for the sinking of tube wells and other wells to be used in irriga- 
tion’/— Xo. The Agiifultural Department is. 

67,097. Entirely /—Yes. 

67,093. The Inigatiou Department is doing no well boring at all? 
—None. 

67)099. How about the minor schemes of irrigation such as digging 
tanks, bnudimj binall streams and so on? Do they come w'ithin youi 
rc&ponsibilit5’ ? — Only if they are refcircd lo us by the civil authori- 
ties. 

67.100. So that, no propaganda in favour of the adoption of these 
echeincs is carried on amongst mllivators b\ your department? — 
No. 

67.101. 'Would it be desirable to have a special oiBcci detailed for 
work in the dial riots uherc these schemes might be made, in order to 
encouiagc the cultivators to take (hem up and in older to give advice? 
— Two Acts ueic p,iss(d in this Protince. One is the Bihar and Orissa 
Private Irrigation Works Act, No. V of 1022 and the other is the Bihar 
and Orissa "Minor Irrigation Woiks Act, No. IfT of 1922. 

07.102. Is it your view, broadly speaking, that an c^oil might bo 
made to popularise these minor sclicmes in the districts by propa- 
ganda work ? — Under the Acts I mentioned just now, the civil autho- 
rities have to ask the opinion of the Irrigation Department. 

67.103. I quite follow that. Whoever does the propaganda work, 
is it your view that it ought to be undertaken ? — It ought to be. 

07,301. Any schemes that arc undertaken, small and humblo though 
they may be in tompai ison with your large canals, will, in the aggre- 
gate, bo of considerable advantage to the small cultivator? — Certainly. 

07.103. I see that the Bai Bahadur thinks that the system of distri- 
buting inimition water in Orissa involves great waste /—Yes. 

67,106. But that for rinnnrial reasons it is not possible to take suit- 
able stcjis to remedy th.it /— Y'os, because nobody would make the 
village clmnnols there for conveying Iho water to the fields. Tlio 
irrigation is carried on from field to field. 

07,107 And these are nob paying sehemos? — No. 

07,103 So that any extension would increase the loss to Oovein- 
rtiont ; is that so 1 — Yes. 

07,30.9, Now, a qiieslioi] or two about the floods which liavo un- 
happily caused <io niucli damage and loss and distress in this Pro- 
vince. " Aie you familiar with the bioad jiroblems of river conservancy 
which arise in connection Mith these floods? — Yes. 
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67,110 What is the history of the floods in Bihar and Orissa 1 Is 
it jour view th.it the situation is becoming aggravated? — I do not 
think the situation is any worse th<an what it was before; the people 
make much more noise now than they used to do before. 

67,111. Arc the main rivers of Bihar and Orissa bvnded to any 
extent ? — In Bihar only the Son river is bunded, and in North Bihar 
the Ganges is bunded. 

67.112 Is It single bunding or double bunding 1 — Only single bund- 
ing. 

67.113 Is there any case of double bunding 

67,114. Do jou notice anj’ tendenej' on the part of these rivers, in 
those sections nheic bvndmg exists, to raise their beds? — In some 
cases in Orissa the beds have been raised. 

67.115 Is it the tendenej* of these rivers to create a ridge on the 
bank opposite to that which is bunded 

67.116 You do not find ridges growing? — ^No. 

67.117. So that the flood escapes with ease on that side pf the 
river which is not bunded ? — ^Yes, provided the cultivators do not put 
up unaiithoiised embankments. 

67.118. Is it a source ot possible danger to the best interests of 
agi'icultiirc in the countrj* nhen they do put up these unauthorised 
h««*?— Yea. 

67.119. Are you able to control that situation 7 — I can only contro 
it on paper; I cannot do sc practically. 

67.120. That is not much use where floods are concerned, is it?— 
'That is so. 

67.121. Have j*ou, in theory, any legal authority ? — have got legal 
authority in theory but not in practice. 

67.122. You have no agency to carry it out?— No. 

67.123. Is it your view that, in any important tract in this Bro 
vince, the bed of a river in that section where bunding exists hai 
been raised to such an extent as to raise ^e level of the river above 
that of the surrounding lands, and so to bring about a situation in 
which the river can no longer carry out its normal function as e 
drain? — That inquiry is in progress and the investigation is not yei 
complete, ^e inquiry will he completed in the month of January, 
1928, when the expert committee will meet. 

67.124. IVouId you rather not give an opinion on that at this stage ' 
— Yes. 

67.125. Is that committee a provincial committee or an all-Indie 
committee?— A provincial conunittee. 

67.126. Is it not an inter-provincial committee between Bihar anc 
Orissa and Bengal ?— Yee. 

67.127. Technically speaking is it a provincial committee appointee 
by the Bihar and Orissa Government?— Yes. 

67.128. Mr. Addams-Williams is to be a member, is he not?— Yes, 
and also Mr. Harris. Several of these rivers go into other Provinces 
for instance, the Sou river and the Mahanadi river come from the 
Centra! Provinces. 

67.129. Professor Gangulee : But the catchment area is, there!— 
Yes 

67.130. The Chairman : As regards drainage, do you think that there 
ate cases in this Province where the railway embankments or road 

iVr. K. S. Bcry. 
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huTids seriously interfere with the natural drainage ? — That was found* 
to be the case in certain places in Orissa. 

67,131. It is not enough, is it, to show that at flood times there is 
a higher level above the embankment than below it : that is inevitable, 
is it not?— Yes. 

67,152. Is it necessary to show that an amount of water held up 
is doing serious mischief or that at non-flood seasons the land is sub- 
stantially water-logged in order to make a case against the embank- 
ment?— It was found in certain cases that the waterway provided* 
through the railway embankment was not sufficient. 

67.133. Could that situation be met in every case by the building, 
of more culverts through the embankments? — ^Yes. 

67.134. That is purely a local condition, is it not ? — ^Yes. 

67.135. Do you notice any diminution of the volume of your rivers, 
in this Province as a result of the irrigation schemes higher up- 
stream ? — ^No. 

67.136. There is plenty of water for all ?— Yes, in fact too much of 
it. 

67.137. To what extent arc the rivers passing through the alluvial 
tractsjn this Province tending to change their course from year to 
year; in other words, to what extent are they wanderers in the lateral 
direction? — They do not wander very much'. 

67.138. They are more or less stable? — Except in the case of tidal 
rivers uliich make new channels occasionally. 

67.139. But you have no case where a movement of that sort gives 
you cause for serious anxiety ?— Sometimes in Orissa one branch silts 
up and another opens out. 

67.140. They play tricks of that sort, but there again it is a local’ 
condition. It is not a formidable problem in this Province? — ^No. 

67.141. Is it sufficiently extensive to involve loss of important agri- 
cultural land by erosion ?— Yes, in the Puri district for example. 

67.142. Would you like to sec these permanent bunds that have been- 
placed along your great rivers removed wherever that was possible, in 
order to let the floods go 1 — ^Yes. 

67.143. Do you think, on the whole, it would be in the interests of 
the community that that should be so ? — ^Yes. 

67.144. Are you faced with the water hyacinth problem in this Pro- 
vince? — There is very little of it in Orissa. 

67.145. So that now is the time to go for it ?— Not in the^ canals ; it 
is only in the villages whore we have got no control whatsoever. 

67.146. Are you paying any attention to it there? — As I said, we- 
have got no control over the village tanks. 

67.147. But jye you on the look out for any extension of the mis- 
chief? — ^There is no water hyacinth in the canals. 

67.148. Any in the rivers? — ^None in the rivers. 

67.149. Are your rivers too swift here for the wnter-hysicinth ? — 
Yes. 

67.160. Have you any si’stem of creeks in which it may flourish? — 
It has not been noticed. Most of the creeks arc salt-water creeks, 
and probably the water-hyacinth does not exist there. 

67.161. Your creeks are not saline, are they? — ^The creeks in Orissa,, 
are all saline. 
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67,162 Ho\r do you account for that ?— Because they are near the 
■sea 

67,153 Your creeks are on the seaward side? — Yes, 

67,164 They are not on the Gangetic system?— No. 

67,136 My mind was fi\cd inoie on tho Gaugetie system. As regards 
the noithcru ri\eis running from west to east, nrc "there any areas in 
which the w,itei hyacinth might be a serious menace to evciy diainngc 
or watci communication? — ^No 

67,136 Are 6011 quite confident on that point ?— Yes. 

67.167. I am only anxious, if such had been the case, to suggest 
immediate and sciious attention because the Commission has seen such 
deplorable results fioiii the lack of early attention to this pest in other 
Provinces that one would wish to spare this Province the same experi- 
ence, if possible To go back to the point : when j’ou talk about these 
Orissa ii ligation schemes being losing concerns, do j'ou mean that 
thej’ are not pajing their waj ? — ^Ycs. 

67,168 The situation is not growing worse?— No, it is not growing 
worse, hut, since the water rate has been increased there has been less 
tendency to renew the watet leases. 

67.169. For what period do they rent these water leases?— We 
generally take long leases for fen years. 

67.160. That is by the landlord ?— No, by the tenant or the culti- 
vator. 

67.161. Is it the undertaking to take so much water as the mini- 
mum? What is the natuie of the contract ?— The contract is that wo 
will supply' water from the 16th of June to the 31st of March every 
year. 

67.162. And what is the tenant’s undertaking ?— His undertaking is 
that ho will pay a water rate of Rs. 3-6-0 a year, 

67.163. For a given amount 1— For n given area, 

67,101. Sir Tlfnry Lnwrtnee: Whether he crops or whether he does 
aiot crop?— Yes. 

67,165, Thr Raja of raHaUmedi : In answer to Question 8 (o), it is 
stated ns follows: “The prospects of an extension of irrigation by 
means of now canals are not very bright in the Province." May I 
know’ in whnt pert of the Province? — In all parts of the Province, in 
'Chota Nagpur, in Bihar, and in Orissa. ^ 

67,160. Is it because of the excessive rainfall ? — ^Because most of the 
schemes which have been enquired into are not remunerative. They 
are only very small schemes and do not pay their way, 

67,107. But w’ould they not bo protective also i— In some cases they 
would be protective. 

67.168. In whnt cases would they be protective ?— In certain schemes 
-enquired into in Chota Nagpur they would be protective but not 
productive 

67,160. Wli.it is the rainfall in that area?— The rainfall is over forty 
■■(inohes. 

07.170. In that area mentioned by you ?— Yes. 

07.171. Arc there .my schemes in hand? — There were two schemes 
enquired into; they were feasible on engineering points, but the civil 
department did not think them productive, and so they have rejected 
those schemes. 

3tr. E. R. Ber]/, 
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67.172. Professor Gangulee ; Since tbc passing of the two Acts which 
you mentioned, do yon see any signs of the extension of minor irriga>> 
lion schemes? — ^This Act applies to Bihar; I have been away from 
Bihar for two and a half years, but as far as I am aware there has 
not been a single case under that Act. 

07.173. Tt has not operated Not to my knowledge. 

67.174. Chota Nagpur, 1 understand, suffers a great deal from 
drought ? — am not aware of it ; I do not know the condition in Chota 
Nagpur. 

67,173. Ton are familiar with Orissa?— I am familiar with Orissa and 
Bihar, but I have been to Chota Nagpur only once oj twice. 

67.176. Are private irrigation canals increasing? — could not say, 
because I have not seen any private canals anj'whcro. 

67.177. Private irrigation schemes? — Piiv.itc irrigation schemes are 
mostly in Gaya and Bhagalpitr districts ; but I have not any knowledge 
of them to say whether tlioy arc increasing, stationary or decreasing. 

67.178. Are the water rates collected by tlio Canal Department or 

by the Be venue Department? — By the Revenue Department under the 
Canal Dopai tment. « 

67,176. Do you have a satisfactory contour map of the Province?— I 
think so. 

67,180. The survey has been undertaken ? — ^Yes. 

67,161. ^Ve have heard a great deal about the system of irrigation 
practised in the Kanke farm; have you been to the Kanke farm? — 
No. 

67.182. 3fr. T)itnh\t'. In the districts of Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga 
there is no irrigation scheme?— No. 

67.183. Is it proposed to undertake any irrigation scheme in those 
districts? — Not that I*m aware .of. 

67.184. Is there nn.v reason w’hy no irrigation bchomc has been under- 
taken in those districts? — I am not aware of that; schemos have not 
been investigated ns far as I am aware. 

07.185. fGr Iltnni Lnwrenrrt What is the largest irrigation scheme 
' in this Province'* — ^Tlre Son Canal. 

67.180. Wlint is its capital cost?— About two and n half crorcs of 
rupees. 

07.187. How' much does it pay ?— Nearly six per cent. 

67.188. That runs through a permanently settled tract?— Yes. 

07.180, Have you had no diflicultics in administering that canal 
owing to the permanent settlement? — ^No difTiculty. The water is in 
great demand ilicrc. 

67.100. And the tenants pu.v7— Yes. 

67.101. And there are no diflienHie.s with ihc landlords?— None. 

67.102. Jiah/ 'J. P. Vnrmaz Could yon give us the percentage of 
cropped area irrigated in Champaran ? — am not aware of it. As fat 
ns I remember, 60,000 acres are irrigated by the Tribeni Canal. 

07,193. Could you not give the percentage ?— No. 

07,104. Is there no scope for extension in the Tribeni canal ?— There- 
is no scope for extension rn the Tribeni canal; I know that. 

'' (7’7/C witness withdrew.) 

The Oommisston then atljourned fill JO a.w. on Thursday, the $ithr 
November, 1057. 
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Replies to the Questionnaire. 

QnESTroN 2 — Aoricultur.\l Educwios. — I have no osporicnce of 
liny form of agricultural education. An experiment, however, is about 
to be undertaken in this Province. It is proposed to open experiment- 
n! agricultural classes at five middle schools and endeavours will be 
■made to put to the best uSc school gardens of about a quarter of an acre 
in each rase. No agricultural theory nill be taught, but practical work 
will be done for four hours a week by each of classes VI and VII. 
Schools with tho necessary facilities will be selected and befoie work 
is started one teacher from each school will be sent to Sabour for a 
short course of training under the Director of Agriculture. Tho Agri- 
'Cultural Department will help to supervise the experiment by deputing 
lamdars for the purpose. 

•Question 23 — Geni-ral Education. — (n) I have nothing to say on 
this head bejond what is stated below under (b) (iii). 

(o) (i) I find it very difficult to make suggestions under this head. 
Life 111 an Indian village must be exceedingly dull and it is not un- 
.nntniol therefore that persons of ability and education should seek to 
Messrs. H. Lambert and F. R. Blair. 
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leave the villages and crowd ’into the towns. Moreover, apart from 
the question of dullness, T understand that agriculture on a small scale 
offers no hope of very great profits. The result of this must necessarily 
be that persons who ow’n little or no land wdll tend lo crowd into 
towns if they have any ambition, 

(ii) My experience is very limited, because in this Province the only 
rural area in which compulsion has been introduced (the Banki Union 
in Cuiiack) eontains only 4,723 males. Experience at Banki shows that 
it is not diificult to get (he names of all the boys on to the sehool rolls; 
the last report received shows that the number of boys enrolled was 
629, On the othei hand, it is difficult to ensure regular attendance, the 
last rcpoitcd percentage having been only aliout 67, This is not un- 
natural, because if compulsion is to be effective it must be possible to 
fine, without delay, those parents who do not send their children re- 
.gulnrly to school, liut in (he Municipality of Ennchi I have found that 
the avoritge lime occupied by a case under the Primary Education Act 
Is six months, 

(iii) In this Province, stagnation occurs mainly in class I, not 
class IV, the figures for the 1st of April 1026, being ns follows : — 


Class I 

. 

• 

. 




. 678,313 

» 11 

• 

« 





. 105,027 

.. Ill 

• 






. 101,476 

» IV 

• 


. 




. 36,186 

» V 


« 





. 26,616 


For this stagnation there are many reasons:— 

(ft) The tcaelicrs in primary schools are veiy poorly paid, the 
rates at present prescribed by Government for rural areas 
being ns follows; — 


1 

1 

Minimum. 

Triennial 

incre- 

ment. 

Maximum. 

1 

< 

2 

1 3 

4 


Ks. 

1 Its. 

Ks. 

Tcaohers who have passed (he middle standard 
and have been trained. 

12 

1 

: ■ 

1 

17 

Teachers who have pn*ise<l a lower standard 
and have been trained. 

10 

1 

■ 1 i 

i 

16 

Untrained tcaohers who have juisbed the 
middle standard. 

8 

1 

1 

1 

13 

Untrained (caohora who have passed a lower, 
standard. 

6 

1 

10 


It should be noted tha(, in addition to these rates, the teachers receive 
about three rupees a month from fees and also a certain amount from 
easual pirsents, but even so the rates are much too low to make teach- 
ing an attractive profession. 
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{b) The rcsnU naturnlly is that the teachers do sot take tronblo' 
over their work and teach in the old stereotyped methods 
instead of adopting the methods which modern practice has 
shoivn to be superior, e.g., the boys are commonly taught 
to urite alphabets instead of syllables. 

(c) In the large majority of spools one teacher has to deal with 
more than tuo classes. The inevitable tendency is to 
neglect the lowest or infant class. 

{<!) Work is much interrupted by the manner in which pupils are* 
sent to school at all times of the year. 

(r) The habit of parents of sending very young children to school 
to save themselves trouble. 

I am foi fined in my opinion that these are the chief causes of 
stagnation by certain expeiiments which have recently been made in 
the Garjat States Thcic the Agency Inspector has limited admissions 
to the beginning of the yeai and to children of five or over, has been 
able to seciiie a second teachei for almost every school, and has been 
able to introduce more modern methods of teaching. The result has 
been the following change during the past five years in the distribution 
of pupils in 35 schools chosen at random from the area under his 
charge : — 




1 

Class. I. 

2 

Class n. 

3 

Class in. 

4 

Class IV. 

1 6 ' 

1922 

6SS j 

t 

185 

134 

112 

1927 

1 

559 j 

1 ! 

302 

368 

240 


Oral Evidence. 

67ji05. Thf Chairman ; Mr. Lambert, you are Officiating Director of 
Public Instruction in the Pro\ince of Bihar and Orissa 1— Yes. 

67.196. And you, Mr. Blair, are Deputy Director of Public Instruc- 
tion 7— Yes. 

67.197. I understand that it is convenient that you, gentlemen, 
should be examined on the note of evidence provided for the Commis- 
sion by Mr Fawcus, who is Director of Public Instruction in the 
Province 7— Yes. 

67.198. I have had the advantage of being supplied with an advance- 
copy of the Third Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education 
in Bihar and Orissa. Is it propei to refer to that in public? — (dfr. 
Lambei t) : I understand that the Government Resolution has been 
passed upon it; so I think it is all right. 

67,199 Do either of you wish, at this stage, to make any statement 
in addition to what appears in the note on which you are speaking, or 
to make any correction 7 — (,Ifr. Lambert): No, but the figures which 
arc given for the experiment in the Banki Union are not the most 
recent figuics. ' 

67)200. I propose to bring them out of the Progress Report. I think 
they exist there ? — There arc some there, but even those are not the most 
recent. 

67,201. Could you give us those?— I could not give them to you im- 
mediately. I am sorry to say that I have not got the exact figures- 
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•with Hu. nt present, but I am expecting them from the Inspector of 
Schools, Orissa. 

67.202. Perhaps you -would let us have (henj at your convenience J— 
Tes, I xvill.* 

07.203. Will jou, first of all. tell the Commission a little more 
about adult education in the Province than appears in Mr. Fawcus’s 
note. Is adult education conducted by yotir department 1 — ^Yes, ndmb 
education is condueted by qur department. The schools arc niaht 
•schools mainlj*, RivinR a piimary educ.ition. There arc 602 schools 
and appro'>ciniately 17,600 pupil®. These figures apply to male edu- 
cation only. 

67,20J. inio teaches in the nipht schools?— The ordinary .■\rrange- 
ment is that the jirininrj' school teacher teaches these people in his 
npore time. 

67,20S. Does he receive any extra leinuneralion for doing sot— Yes, 
he gets e.’tlra rcmunci ation. He gets probably fiom two to five 
rupees a month in addition. 

07,200. From the public funds? — ^Mainly from the puiilic funds 

07,207. Docs he also receive fees from those whom he tenches? — 
(.Afr, Blair)'. I should tliinic a very small amount. {Mr. Lambert): 
From my- previous c.vpcriencc, I think the amount is negligible. 

67,20S. Can you give us some indication of how man.v of these 
•schools are in rural areas and how many in urban areas? — I am sorry 
I cannot. 

07.209. Can you give us no figures, Mr. Blair?— (d/r. Btair): 
Most of the night sclioola. arc in rural areas. I do„not know of any 
night schools in urlmn areas, but I uould not like to sny that they do 
not exist. (Mr. Lnmhrt): J would like to supplement that bj- say- 
ing that there must be some of these schools in industrial areas, hecauso 
the review itself speaks of the sup^i vision in industrial areas being 
•very much hotter than in other areas, and I suppose tlie industrial 
larcaa are mainly urban. 

07.210. Is it not a little surprising (hat these sehools arc in exist- 
rnce to a greater c.xtent in lurnl than in urban areas? I should have 
thought the urban population more easy to attract to nielit schools 
for adult education ?— Yes. I am very doubtful about that answer. 
I tliink myself that probably there are more night schools in urban 
than in rural areas. But my ex)>eriencc of tlmt dates from about 
•tuelve years ago, when I was an Inspector of ^cliooN 

OtfilL How about the suporvision of these adult schools?— The 
supervision is carried out by the ordinary flepni (mental ngenev, the 
Rub-Inspectors of Schools, and over them of course (he district 
Inspectors 

07.212. Do you form the view that, in the main, these night .schools 
arc in a healthy and active condition ? — ^My personal view is that they 
■are not. 

07.213. Do you think they exist more on paper than in fact ?— I 
think they c.visl, hut I should not say that very much work was being 
done in them, 

• 

67.214. Do you know anj-thing .about tlic attendance figures?— I 

have not got the figvnes for attendance, the actual attendance ns 
distinct from the roll number. The number on the rolls is approxi- 
mately 17,600, hut if you mean the actual attendance, I have no 
figures for that. . 
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67 215 People do not learn much from just being on the rolls? — 
No. ’ 

67,216 Do any females attend the adult education classes f— None 
whatever, 1 should imagine, in these schools which I have mentioned, 
but ue have a separate adult education agency for females. 

67.217. Is that a purdah school ?— They are purdah schools, but more 
in the nature of a central gathering, where a few females come to- 
gethei and are taught by a peripatetic teacher. 

67.218. The facts as regards female education in general are before 
the Commission. Do you regard female education as extremely im- 
portant? — I regard it as very important, if wo are ever to do any- 
thing in the way of extensive primary education; and naturally, com- 
ing from the West, I regard it as important. 

67,219 Do you think it is likely that the rural population will make 
any substantial advance towards better education and what follows 
from it until female education is placed on a sounder footing?— A 
substantial advance might not be made without it, but a fair advance 
might be made without it 

67.220. Is the pioblcin of the female teacher a difficult one in this 
Province? — ^Yes, it is. It is very difficult to get trained women 
teachers. The social customs are against their being trained, and if 
they are trained it is almost impossible to get them to accept appoint- 
ments anyivhere except in urban areas. 

67.221. They uould not go to the outlying villages? — They would 
not go and serve 4:here. There is the difficulty of their quarters, and 
there is nobody to look after them unless they happen to be married, 
and then of course the husband is living on the wife. 

67.222. In ansner to Question 2, Mr. Pawcus tells us "It is pro- 
posed to open experimental agricultural classes at five middle schools 

and endcavouis will be made to put to the best use school gardens of 
about a quaitcr of an aero in each case". Is the idea there to use 
a measure of agricultural experience as a means of conveying general 
education, or is it, rather, vocational training proper? — ^The idea is 
to make use of practical agricultural teaching as a means of helping 
on the ordinary school curriculum. It is not in any sense a vocation- 
al training experiment. 

67.223. There is no attempt to teach small boys farming? — I cannot 
say that there is. 

67.224. That is likely to piovo a disa^ipointmcnt ? The attempt to- 
teach small boys to farm on vocational lines is unlikely to be success- 
ful? — I agree uitli that. I think that, at any rate in the higher 
stages, the boy who comes there docs not come with the intention of 
returning to the land. (J/r. Blatr) : May I add that it is the atti- 
tude of the parents when they send the boys to school that they are 
sent there to_ leai n to rend and write .and not to Icam to farm. They 
say ' IVc will do the teaching of farming ourselves That is the 
attitude of most of the parents. 

67,220_ That seems to me eminently sound. Is there great demand 
for teaching of English amongst the rural population? — Everywhere, 
that has been my experience. • 

67,226. Is there any widespread public demand for compulsory 
education ?—(.Vr. Lambejt): There is a non-official demand for com- 
pulsory primary education but I do not think that one can say that 
there is a widespread demand in the sense that the people themselves 
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•desire it. I have no doubt whatever that n gicat many people do not 
wish to have their children sent to school compulsorily. 

6/, 227. tSir Henry T^wrcncet In how many areas has it been 
•applied H— So far, in one municipal area at Banchi and one rural area 
at Banki in the Cuttack district. We have also experiments in two 
uiral areas in I ho Saran district, and three municipal and one rural 
•experiment aio under con si donation still. Actually we have no real 
•experience of more than one municipal area and one rural area. 

67.228. The Act authorising compulsion has been in force for eight 
years? — I do not remember the exact date of the Act. It is probably 
4ibout that. 

67.229. Pro/(<tior Gangulee: Is there any special officer watching 
•these p.xpcriments ? — The Inspector of Schools is in general charge ol 
the expel iments hut a Sub-Inspector of Schools in that particular 
area is specially instructed to keep an eye on these experiments and 
■to see that they are properly carried out. 

67.230. Sir Henry Laurence i The application of compulsion is at 
•the discretion of local bodies? — Yes. 

67.231. Profesw Onngulec: Do you require the sanction of the 
Government? — It requires the sanrtion of the Government. Most of 
■these experiments could not possibly be undertaken without addi- 
tional funds, which Government have to provide. 

67.232. T/te Ghaitntnm Tour attendance figures show tlie number 
•of boys who actually joined the lowest class? — ^Tcs. 

67.233. That is really a very unreliable guide to the efficiency of 
primary education in the Province? Might.it not bo in the public 
interest that the figures published should be those in class III and 
■that from year to. year the rise or fall in that figure should be the 
measure of failure or success ? Do you not think that, under existing 
conditions, there is a danger of increasing primary schools regardless 
■of the factor of efficiency, and of the persons responsible congratulat- 
ing themselves on the growing attendance figures? — I do not think 
■we congratulate ourselves very much on these attendance figures in 
Glass I. We i calise that practically no education worth having is 
given to the student if ho stops in that class. 

67,2.34. Do j-ou not think that the real state of affairs would be 
brought home to the' public if you presented the figures under Class 
TIT rather than under Class I?— I think it would be better to em- 
phasis® the figures in class III. 

67.235. In answer to Question 23 (6) Mr. Fawcus says: "This is 
■not unnatural, because if compulsion is to be effective it must be possi- 
ble to fine, without delay, those parents who do not send their child- 
ren regularly to school, hut in the Municipality of Banchi I have 
^und that the .average time occupied by a case under the Primary 
Ediic.ation Act is six months ”. I suppose tlie period refers to the 
lime from the 1 eginning of the proceedings up to the judgment? — ^Tes. 

67.236. Are you suggesting any amendment of the Act or of the 
procedure ?—Mr. Blair h.'is dealt with this question {Mr. JiJair): 
This refers to Banchi •which has been my headquarters 
■for the last ^ five years and I know something about the working of 
■compulsion in schools there. Wc have managed to reduce this period 
very considerably by addressing the District Magistrate. I do not 
Gunk there is anv necessity to amend the Act in order to get the 
figure reduced. Things are very much better now than they were. 

67.237. Mr. Fawcus presents us with some ver.v remarkable achieve- 
ments by the Agency Inspector effected by securing a second teacher 
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to almost every school. I suppose by zealous administration in several 
directions ho Lis managed very substantially to improve the position 
in a group of piimary schools Arc you at all familiar vrith the con- 
ditions in the locality i eferrcd to Lambert ) : The locality 

IS the Orissa Feudatory States. My headquarters are 
normally at Cuttack which is the headquarters of the Oiissa 
Division. I have heard something about the experiments 
but nothing veiy detailed I do not tiiink the conditions there are- 
very different fiom what they arc in British India proper and the 
rest of the Province, but the Agency Inspector has a x-ery much freer 
hand than the ordinary Inspector of Schools. He is working under 
the Political Agent for the States and the States would naturally 
allow experiments which it would be rather diffienlt to carry out in 
British India, as the control of primary education is more or less in 
the hands of district boards. I should point out as regards the- 
Agency Inspector that he has a very much smaller charge than the 
average Inspector of Schools 

07,238 Arc not those figures rather remarkable t In 1022, there 
x\crc 685 in class I; in class II there was a drop to 185; in class III 
it came down to 134 and in class IV to 112. In 1027, the position had 
so far improved that 550 children came to class I, 302 to class II, 358 
to class III and no loss than 240 to class IV. Those are very remark- 
able figures t — They arc remarkable figures but in Cuttack I have 
heard some complaints about it. 

67,230 On xihat ground i— Because of the closing of some of theser 
schools. It is not mentioned here but it is mentioned in the 
Quinquennial Review. 

67,240. Does the objection come from parents who regard these- 
schools rather as crethes than as a means of educating their children T 
— I do not think it comes from them. It comes from the educated 
public. Any diminution in the number of students and in the number 
of schools IS looked upon as letrogradc. 

67j241. Do you regard it ns retrograde !— Personally I do not, I 
regard higher education for a larger number of students as more im- 
portant. 

67,242 Would you conclude from the figures that on the whole these- 
figures show a great advance! — Personally, I regard it ns a great 
advance. 

67.243. Do you agree, Mr. Blair: — (Jf». Llair): Certainly. That 
is what we should like to sec in the rest of the Province and it would 
be well worth calling the attention of district boards to this matter. 

67.244. This colossal wastage betxvecn Class I and Class II lepre- 
Ecnts a pitiful waste of public funds, docs it not! — It is bound to- 
rcsult in w nste of money. (Mr. Lambert) : In this connection there 
is a paragraph in the Quinquennial Review on page 60. It gives 
you further figures and they are complete figures There has been a 
diminution in the total number of students. 

67.245. Is it your vioxv that boys who leave school between classes T 
and II enjoy any lasting advantage! — I do not sec how they can; X 
cannot speak fiom c.vpericnce because I have not sufficient knowledge 
of the people whose^ sons attend the primary schools. I cannot see 
how the edueation given in class I could bo of any lasting benefit. 

67,246 Is the co-operative movement supplying a certain stimulus 
tow-ards education in the Piovince! — I regret to say that T can find’ 
very little trace of that I have heard that in the Cuttack and Purr 
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•districts tlic co-opcrativp movement has assisted in maintaining a cer- 
tain number of primary schools, but I fancy it is a very small number. 
I have no figures and can find nothing about it in the report. There 
is very little, co-operation between the Co-operative Department and 
the Education Department. 

67,247. Have you interested yousclf in the problem of educating 
“the sons of well-to-do ramindars and other poisons of means 1— No, we 
have no school for that type of boy. 

<67,218. Do yon think there is hope that some adaptation of the prin- 
ciple of the Public School in Orcat llritain, which might be 
suitaldc to local (onditions. would achieve a happy result 1 — It is very 
largely a matter of psychology, is it notl You have to change the out- 
look of the hoy, and whether you can do it in the course of six or eight 
years I do not know. Put somethimr certainly might be done in that 
way. 

67,240. One assumes naturally' that education would be paid for by 
the parents, and that the iniblic funds should not be charged for the 
cost of such education 1 — T think perhaps other Provinces might he able 
to give a better answer to that question. There arc schools at Ajmer 
and Haipur and other places where such education is given. Perhaps 
- It is more for the sons of Puling Chiefs and hig znmindars. 

67.260. 1 should like to know from you the exact position ns re- 
gards compulsory education. Ts it the case that llmt system has been 
introduced in four rural arca«, namely Pnnki, Gopnlgnnj, Maha- 
■raganj and Jamhor ? — Yes ; it has just been introduced in .Tatnhor. 

07.261. In no other districts? — ^No; the experiment is iccent in the 
■Suran district, while it has only just tommenced in the union in the 
•Gayn district, 

67.262. With regard to the Bank! Union, have prosecutions of parents 
been effected for not sending their children to school ? — Yes. 

", 87t28:}. And what about the absentees, that is, boys who having 
attended have been removed? — ^1 think those, prosecutions would in- 
clude those eases as well, hut I cannot sny for certain. In that connec- 
tion I might sny that a certain amount of leniency has been show'n in 
that union in order that popular opinion may not be roused against the 
experiment, and that accounts for the comparatively small numhor. 
{thiily-si.\) of prosecutions in a year. 

67,251, Pio/ei~for GnngHln : There were thirty-three in 1026, and 
thirty-.six in 1B27? — ^Yes: As I have already said the experiment is 
sueeeeding lietter than the figuics which are given here would lend one 
to expect. 

67,255. Thr Glmiimnn: Arc you satisfied with the text-books in use 
in primary .schools in the rural areas ?--(i)/r. Blair): I cannot say 
that T have heard many complaints on the subject. 

67,266. 1 would rather have your own view’s than the view’s of 
possilde compininnnis ? — ^As a matter of fact I have had really very little 
to do with primary education, beennse I have also been in charge of 
secondary schools and middle .schools, and having had an area of five 
districts it has not been porsihle for me as an inspector to pay very 
much attention to primary schools. Tliat* question eouTi better bo 
answered by the District Inspector. 

67,257. Ujion whom does the duty fall of revising text-hooks from 
'time to time? — ^Upon the Tc.xt-Book Committee, which has its hcad- 
•qilarters at Patna. 

67.268. Is it. a standing committee? — Yes. 

K 2 
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67,250 Can you tell the Commission how long ago it is since th(V 
text-books in the primary system were rei'iewed ?— (il/r. Lam^r!)' 
They are continually being reviewed; and as regards the reviewing of 
the books themselves this is going on throughout the year. 

67,260 Do you come across many cases in which nnauthorised text- 
books aie used in piimary schools; that is to say, small text-books pre- 
pared by the local school-master and sold to the parents?— I should 
think there are veiy few cases of that sort 

67,261. I find that Chapter XIX of the Quinquennial Review* deals,, 
in fact, almost entirely with the examination of books newly submit- 
ted to the committee. _ There is no suggestion of a review? — ^You die 
thinking of a icview in what sense’ 

67.262 Is It not important that books which have been 
accepted in the past should again come under scrutiny? — ^Tho Text- 
Book Committee is supposed to consider whether the books nlrc.itly 
prescribed for use in schools arc better or worse than those which have 
come before them recently and to recommend accordingly. 

67.263 Do j'ou not think that it would be worth while having a 
systematic scrutiny of the text-books already approved ? — ^Tes. 

67.264. ifir Thnma- Muldletom On page 317 of Mr. Pawcus’ note the 
figures of attendance arc given. The conclusion drawn is that stagna- 
tion occurs mainly in class I and not in class IV. There is a very 
heavy drop in attendance between class I and class II, and that is to 
be expected. For every hundred who would join class I one finds about 
thiity in class II. Then apparently the class steadies down and in 
classes II and III you have a similar attendance; but then for every 
hundred joining class III about thirty-six only take class IV. The 
reason for the heavy drop in the first case is fairly obvious, but the 
reason is not quite so obvious in fhe second case. Why should there 
be such a heavy drop between class III and class IV ? — Classes I, II and 
III are included in what arc known as the lower primary schools, 
whereas classes IV and V are in the upper primary schools. Upper 
primary schools are more expensive than the lower primary schoolSv 
They give a higher education and naturally there are fewer upper 
primary schools as compared with the lower primary schools. 

67.265. That explains the point; I did not know where the line 
between lower and upper primary was drawn, whether after class III 
or class IV? — Mr. Blair points out that the boy also becomes more 
useful to his parents after he has passed out of dass III, and is there- 
fore withdrawn from school more readily by his parents at that stage. 

67.266. That was the answer that I c.xpeotcd to get because this 
reason has been given in other Provinces. But there is also a further 
reason in this Province, namely, that the first three classes arc grouped 
together and the upper primary begins at the class IV stage ?— Tes 

67.267. I presume the upper primary classes are IV and V and 
after that they arc dassed ns middle school pupils? — Yes, and the 
high school stage commences from class VIII. 

67.268. Can you tell me whether the Text-Book Committee is giving 
any attention to the incorporation of nature study lessons and country 
object lessons for scholars in the primary schools in dasscs I, II and 
III. In some vernacular text-books of another Province which I 
happen to know, there was at one time in the primers a rather care- 
fully grouped series of lessons bearing on country life, and I 
understand that the text-books in that case have been regularly 
revised so that they arc now comparativdy satisfactory. I do not 
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Jcnow Mhethcr there has licen a regular revision in Bihar and Orissa, 
with the object of improving the text-books from the ngrieultninl popu- 
lation's point of view 1 — ^There is a regular revieion cvevy year in the 
sense that the uhole list is re-examined, hut I do not think that there 
has been any attempt to make the text-hooks more suitable for the 
rural population. I eantiot say that that has bc<‘n the case. 

07,2(39, jVr. f'rt/rrrt : In the final paragraph of the Quinquennial 
Report it is pointed out that what is reqniied in primni-y education 
is improxement rather than e.xpansion. Is it the definite policy of 
the depaitment to hold back expansion in the interests of improve- 
ment ? Would you be prepared to stop opening new primary schools 
until you have improved the attendance in the existing primary 
schools? — You .speak of the department, but I should explain that 
primniy education is veiy largely in the hands of the district boards. 

07,2(0 Rut you hold the money grip, do you not?— Yes, we do to 
.some extent but I do not think that Oovernment would be prepnied 
to eo to the length of withholding funds in order to ensure improve- 
ment rather than expansion. 

07,271, Would it be possible for you, in advising the distribution of 
grants, to bring more pressure on loe.al boards to impiove the existing 
schools rather than start more schools? Is that no part of your policy? 
— We certainly endeavour to impress that on the local hoards, but ns 
I ssy. (he actual cariying out of the policy is nioic in the hands of the 
district boards than in the hands of the depaitmcnt. We do impress 
on them (he importance of improving the existing schools rather than 
increneing tho numlier of schools. 

07,272 A.S you pnv (he piper you can call the tune to a large ex- 
tent, can you not I — We ought to he able to do so. 

67,27.3. Is any system of propaganda being carried out to popiihiriso 
the idea of compulsory education? — I think the answer must be in the 
negative. 

67,274. Is any pyrsistent iiropngandn being carried on to popularise 
adult education?—! know of none. 

67.270. It is also stated in the same final paragraph " For iiinss 
education we need more teachers and better teachers Is the arrange- 
ment of more ’ before ‘ better ’ aceidentnl, or is tlmt tlie polii^' ? — I 
think it is merely necidentnl, although wo do want more teachers. 

67.270. TJic improvement of the teacher is more important than the 
increase iu the niimhers? — It is. 

67.277. .At wliai stage would yon say a hoy attains coinparnti\ely 
lasting literacy: class TV or class V?— I wmiild say at the end of class 
III. Ry lileinry you mean the ability to lead and write? 

07.278. Yes, that he is able to read and write and is not likely to 
ielap.se to illiterney ? — He attains that singe at the end of class ITT. 
J w'ould not say that he is likely to retain that literney light through 
tho whole of his life, hut he retains it for a sufTieicntly long time. 

07.270. Have you compaiod tho number of boys jinssiitg into liter.aey 
with the normal morlnlity among lifcrnfc.s in the Province? Can .you 
say from year to year whelher lilcraoy is on the inoiense or doeioasc? 
—I do not think I can answer that. I have tho figures for the total 
literacy; if is about five per cent. 

Rut it is possible to have an annual cheek. Tho annual normal 
mortality among the literate classes enn be nseertnined, nrfd from that 
t the njimher relapsing into illiteracy can he worked out, 

67,?fl0. On the question of wastage between the elementary classes 
and tho classes at which boys attain literney, is it under discussion to 
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try any schcmr of liraitinR the entrance to boys 'vrho arc the sons of 
patents who aie willing to guninntee attendance right through the 
full school-going period ? — Wc have not made any experiment of that 
kind, we ha\c not discussed it; it is a new suggestion. 

67.2S1 Do jou think it would he possible? — I think it would be. 

07,282 You arc probably aware that in the Punjab we have tried 
that system of compulsory education which is based on the “ contract* 
ing in ” principle ? — I have heard about it. 

67,233. In adult education are the text-books specially designed for 
adults or are they the same as those used for the usual elementary 
school 7 — Exactlj' the same books. 

07,284. Do you think that that is wise in the interests of adult cdu- 
ration ?— Probably not. 

67,285 Is there any test of literacy in the adult schools? — I do not 
iliink any formal test is held. 

07.286. You have not tried literacy certificates? — No; we have never 
tried that. 

07.287. Docs your department work in close touch with the Public 

Hpalth Department? — (.!/». Wo aic in close touch with the 

Public Health Department in one respect, and that is 'the scheme for 
medical inspection of schools. 

67.288. Arc your teachers given facilities for learning the main prin- 
ciples of public health which the Public Health Department would like 
them to know ? — One of the books is a book on hygiene, which was, I 
think, prescribed some years ago, probably in consultation with the 
Public Health Department. 

07.289. I gather that the Public Health Department holds you partly 
responsible for the slow progress made in rural public health; without 
TUI al education you cannot improve public health ? — Hygiene is on the 
•curriculum; the trouble is to find teachers capable of teaching, (il/r. 
Znmb(rf)'- I think the trouble lies more with the customs of the 
country ; you maj teach the principles but they w ill not be applied in 
jirnctico. 

67.290. They w ill learn the thing, but they will not believe in it ?— 
1 am afraid that is the position. 

07.291. Can you give any idea of the class from which boys attending 
schools arc drawn? Are they the actual cultivators, or arc they the 
middleman class, shopkcepcr.s, and so on 1 — Do you mean boys in the 
primary schools? 

07.292 In the rural primary schools; are they from the labouring 
classes, cultivating classes, landowners or middlemen? — {Mr. lilair)'. 
^e majority arc from the labouring classes or cultivating elasses The 
small shopkeeper will send his boj to the local primary school if there 
is no other school in the, neighbourhood; if there is a middle school in 
the neighbourhood he would rather send his boy there. Primary 
schools arc generally attended by the cultiv.ating class 

07.293 Is it found here that your shopkeeping classes, when they 
send their boys to school, do so with the definite idea of having a voca- 
tional value attached to the education ? — I think they send them with 
the idea of getting suiheient education to assist the parent in his 
business. 

07.294. They attach a vocational value to the education ?— Yes. 

67.295. Have you, here, a phenomenon whi'>h we find in other Pro 
Vinces, a decline in literacy among the so called literate classes t-They 
seem to be concentiating now on college education and sending a 
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smaller and smaller proportion of their boys to primary schools 1 — The' 
literate classes do not ordinarily send their boys to the primary 
schools. They get the boy taught at home until he reaches a certain 
stage (say class IV or class V) and then send him to the nearest middle 
or high school. I think I am right in saying that a very small pro- 
portion of the literate classes send their boyS to the primary schools, 
(il/r. Lambert) : That is, the more educated classes or the middle 
classes. 

67.296. Actually you have funds spent on primary education,- 
which, if they could be concentrated on the boys who arc prepared to 
attend school up to the full course, would give you far better results ?— 
These arc boys who go to the middle school and the high school. 

67.297. I am talking of the problem of wastage. Actually you have 
funds devoted to primary education which arc largely wasted owing 
to the difficulty in keeping the boys at school ; if you could concentrate 
these funds on schools where the parents would guarantee to keep their 
boys for the full school-going period, these funds uould give you more 
valuable results? — They would. 

67.298. Is that pioblem of wastage regarded as the most serious- 
problem you have to deal with now, or is it a question of icsigned' 
aequiesience with a thing you cannot cure? — That is a pioblem wo 
arc endeavouring to tackle, probably on the lines adopted by the 
Inspector in the Agency tracts; that is, endeavouring to improie the 
primary school by adding to the number of teachers and so securing 
that a larger percentage of students entering the school will go on to 
class III at least. 

67.299. Would you accept the idea that selective compulsion would 
actually save you money? You could save money by selecting the 
areas? — (Mr. Jlhiir): It would depend on the number of areas. 

67.300. If you confine the education to areas which are willing to 
accept compulsion you will got more literates per year at a less cost ?— 
(Mr. Lambert) : Yes, you would. 

67.301. J)r. Ilyder’. La regards this problem of wastage, I would 
like to know what are the conditions on which you would recognise a 
nrimary school vhen it applies for a grant? — (Mr. Jilatr) : The Sub- 
Inspector inspects the school and reports to the district board, and if 
he reports favourably the dittrict board grants a stipend to the school. 
That is in the case of stipendiary schools. There are other schools 
w'hich are tinder small committees, grant-in-aid schools. He would 
report similarly regarding these, and the district board would make 
the grant. There are schools which are hoard-managed schools, and 
the boards themselves see that their teachers are competent. 

67,'302. When there is this problem that in the majority of the schools 
in the rural areas there is only one teacher, cannot you, by changing 
the conditions of recognition, bring about a change for the better in 
the schools? — should like to say that that is one of the causes of 
this preponderance in class I, the number of one-teacher schools, and 
the department has been bilnging this to the notice of the district 
boards But the district boards have ideas of their own, and I think 
I am right in saying that the majority of them prefer a larger number 
of one-teacher schools, in spite of this stagnation, to a smaller num- 
ber of two-teacher schools. 

67,303. Supposing von had to change the rules for the recognition 
of suoh schools, eould vou do it departmentally ? — It could be done 
by saying that district boards will not be permitted to give grants to 
one-teacher schools. 
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67,304. Could you do it yourselves as a department? — Government 
«ould do that in their instructions to the district boards, but I am 
quite tcitdin it uould be met nith a vehement protest, because there 
arc sparsely populated areas whete there is the difficulty of getting 
together a handful of bojs, and to insist on nvo tenchcis in the lower 
primary schools would be most uneconomical. That is what the dis- 
trict boards sa> But in the thickly populated areas, I should think 
it might easily be laid down by Government, if they chose to do so, 
that no school other than a two-teacher school is to receive aid or is 
to be supported by the department. 

67.3115 /fnftw .( /'. Vaniia Ts primaij rdiicafion flee anjwherc in 
the Province except in the district of Saian? If so, in what area? — 
In Banchi Municipality you have free and compulsory primary educa- 
tion. 

67.306. Is it compulsory and free combined ?— Yes. The boys pay no 
fees 

67.307. How is the system working in Saran 7— Tliere they have only 
free education. 

07,308 How is it working? — I have had no occasion to report on 
it, and I hare no knowledge of that part of the country. 

67.309. W'hat is the difficulty in trying the same eicperiment else- 
whci e i — It reduces the income of the district boards, and consequently 
the amount which they can spend on schools; and it also means that 
the tcnchoi.s have to* be coinpi>n<>.itcd for the loss of fees (3fi. 
hnmhiit): Perh.ips, I might ‘•ay that the araonnf of the compensa- 
tion would be twenty-five per cent nioic than Gmemmont give at 
present. 

67.310. Could you sny how many district boards are prepared to 
take up this free primary education, if the Government are prepared 
to cooperate with them? — (Mi. liMi)' ? think all th** district board® 
have been told that Government are willing to consider schemes, and 
only in those areas that have been mentioned in the Quinquennial 
Beport have they agreed to try it. 

67.311. You mean all the district boards in the Province ?— All must 
have been informed about it. 

07.312. How many of them are prepared to do so ?— I do not think 
Government are prepared to encourage this free education in any and 
•every area. 

67.313. Government are not prepared? — ^I do not think they are 
prepared to oneouiace the distiicl boards to go in for it wholesale, on 
the grounds that I have slated, namely, the expense. 

67.314. Arc there district boards so prepared? — Government have 
told the district boards that they are prepared to sanction . Budi 
schemes in selected areas, and that is why, in these union areas, these 
schemes haie been sanctioned b\ Go\ eminent Government have not 
asked anv district board to adopt this in its complete area, but Gov- 

' ernment have said that it is an interesting experiment, and they are 
prepared to consider its being tried in union areas within tbeir juris- 
diction. 

67 ..Hi. It is left to the discretion of the department to suggest 
any area?— Yes. 

67.316. In that case Government are prepared to help with funds? 
— Certainly. It is being tried in these four particular union areas. 

67.317. flir lnwr<s MnrKemin : Wliat is the gencinl attitude 
•towards education in the Legislative Council ? Is there much 
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enthusiasm for the spread of education and an increased expenditure 
on education 7 — {Mr. Lawhrrt): They wish to sec both a spread of 
education and an increase of expenditure on education. 

6^,318. Which do you think they would prefer, money spent on com- 
munications or money spent on education? Is there any very pro- 
nounced fccliti*? on the point? — 1 think in the C'ouiuil they ivould cer- 
tainly prefer to see money spent on education. 

f'V,310. In n'suer to Question 23 (K). the statement shows tha+ vou 
have teachers getting a maximum of ten rupees a month in the tm- 
trained teacher class. Is there any immediate prospect of an increase 
in their pay 7 — ^Therc is no immediate prospect of an increase, because 
wo are endeavouring to wo.*k up to a scheme to provide education for 
eighty ncr cent of the boys of sohool-gointr nee in the P'-oMnee These 
rates^ of pay are to bo given to teacHers and we arc, as far as possible, 
working up to this scheme. 

07.320. llrnm Lavurnre r Wlinl are the present rates of pay? 
— (-Ify. Lnnihrrt) : They varv from five (o ten rupees for the untrained 
teacher, to twelve to seventeen rupees for the trained teacher in pri- 
mary schools, with triennial increments of one mpeo. 

67.321. Can a man live on five rupee*, per month '—He earinot (.Ur. 
Blair): He docs not live on fite mpees a month .iloiir; be pets fees 
and probably gifts of gram, and so on. 

67.322. Wlint will his total emoluments lie t — Perhaps about ten to 
twelve rupees. (Mr, T.ainhrrt): The average is ten rupees eight annas; 
ten rupees in the niral areas, and it may run np to ns high ns eighteen 
in the municipal areas. 

07.323. Including all cmclumcntsT— Yes, except the occasional pro- 
senis in kind; those would not he included in the figures, 

07 321 Aic thev milistantial ? — (.1/r Dhiii): Thev vary, and the 
cxfrnordinarv thing is that it is very often no advantage to a teacher 
for the district nonrd to raise his stipend, because, ns soon as tho 
stipend is raised hy tho district board, these gifts in kind ccnsc. Tho 
people say “You are getting increased wages from tho district hoard, 
tn<l ihi'ie is no need for us to give vou niivlriing ” That is nr. un- 
forlunate characteristic of rural education. There have, been increases 
in their pay; higher rates have rccentl.v been sanctioned, but it is 
doubtful if the teachers liavc benefited much, for tho reasons I havo 
given. 

67.. 3V'; Dr. TTi/rlrr: Docs the teacher get his food twice a dav at 
flic houses of these pupils?— They pay the fees in kind, in grain, in 
rice. 

07,320. lie does not got his boai'd from the pupils?— He probably 
lives at (he house of one Yerv often the f/uru, ns ho is called, lives 
in tho house of one of the villngcre, and ho gets his food in rcltirn 
probably for small services like writing letters. 

67.327, flir .Tamrn MarKnni't: Approximately, it is very close to 
tlio old Scottish txpe of education hundreds of .rears ago; tho "stickit 
minister” type of education ?— But in the "stiekit minister” tj-po of 
education, the teacher did not get any food, 

07.328, Ho got his hag of oatmeal, I think?— Yes, I beliove Ko 
did. 

07.32.0. Sir llcnru iMtrrrvcr: Docs the schoolmaster go round to falfo 
theso’ gifts, or do they flow in automatically?—! am afraid sometimes 
he has to go round and press for them. 



67.330 Prof r ^••01 Gangulfri Docs he find time to do so?— Yes. 

67.331 <S'(; Jonti MnrKenttrt That '"’.as the policy. Arc Govern- 
mcMt satisfied :hai, with thc«c i ates of pay they can get an adequate 
number of teach n i of the right type ?— At present Govei nment cannot 
nftoid to pay more, unless the district boards levy a cess for educa- 
tion pin poses; and so far as our information^ goes, there is not a single 
distiict boaid picpaicd at present to levy this educational cess. {Mr. 
Lanihut) • We r’.ake no pretence that these rates of pay are adequate 
to secure the tyno of men \se want. 

67.332. Profrwoi GanguUc . Under the present system, if the dis- 
trict boards desire to hare piimai}’ education, they themselves draw 
up the scheme. Then nhat is the procedure? Do they submit their 
schemes to you? — (J/>. Lambrit): Practically, the District Inspector 
draws up the scheme at the instigation of the district board. They . 
were all asked, about three yenis ago, to dr<aw up these schemes. The 
idea, ns I base said, is to piorido education for eighty per cent of 
the bo}’s of school-going age These schemes arc sent in to Govern- 
ment, and they arc then approved or modified by Government and 
returned to the district. An attempt is made to increase the funds 
supplied to the district board every year, until they can finance the 
scheme as laid down. 

67.333. AVho evamines the schemes ? — ^Tho Director of Publio Instruc- 
tion examines the schemes. Of course they aio examined before that 
by the Inspector of Schools, sent up to the Director of Publio Instruc- 
tion, examined by him, and sent on to Government in the Ministry of 
Education 

67,331. How long do joii take to examine these proposals ?3r-When 
I was officiating here in 1024, I had to examine several of these pro- 
posals. It took me, off and on, perhaps ten days to a fortnight. They 
are complicated pioposals. Along with the proposal there is a map 
showing where the schools are to be located, and it takes a long time 
to work through a scheme of that kind. I do not pretend, of course, 
that I had no other work during those ten days or n fortnight. 

67,333 Tlie maximum nmeunt of time taken to examine a proposal 
may be taken as a month? — Yea. 

67.336. Then nhat happens? — ^It goes up to Government. Govern- 
ment then return it with their comments and suggestions to the dis- 
trict board through the Directoi of Public Instruction. They may or 
may not accept it; there may be further correspondence. 

67.337. How many proposals came to you, and how many of them 
did you reject because the schemes 'nere not satisfactory, or because 
the district boards did not fulfil the conditions ncccssar}’?— I suppose 
there was not a single scheme on which wo had no comment or sugges- 
tion to make; none nere rejected, of course. 

67.338. Comments there may be, but were any schemes totally re- 
jected ?— I do not think n e could say that any wore totally rejected, 
(ilfr. Blair): I had some experience of iho examination of these 
schemes, because two years ago 1 was put on special duty to examine 
twenty odd schemes which had been sent up by the department. That 
was after they had been sent by the Director of Public Instruction to 
Government. The general principles had been laid down. Govern- 
ment discussed them with the district boards and others interested and 
that took a long time but once these general principles were arrived 
at the examination of these schemes took no time at all. I was a long 
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time drafting the Resolution arriving at the general principles but 
the actual examination of the schemes took a very short time once 
you had arrived at the general principles. 

67,330. These principle'; are known to the district boards? — ^These 
were made known by a Resolution issued in March 1926. (J/r. 
Lambeit): That Resolution is here if you wish to see it. 

67,340 Since these principles were laid down, the delay in passing 
a scheme through has been considerably reduced i — (J/». lflati)\ There 
need be no delay at all. 

67.341. How many such schemes are actually put in operation by 
the district boards’ — ^All district boards sent in schemes and these 
were examined. Replies were sent and the schemes are in operation 
in all districts now. Unless more money is fmthcoming it will not be 
possible lo work out these schemes to the maximum. 

67.342. I understood you to say that there is only one scheme 
working in the Banki Union? — {ilfr. Lambert): I thought you \;ere 
referring to the ordinarj' primary education schemes. 

67.343. I am referring to tho compulsoiy primaiy education scheme? 
—That we have working in one municipal and foui rural areas. 

67.344. The disti'ict boards are supposed to prepare the scheme? — 
In the rural areas, ^s. 

67.345. And submit the scheme to you for your approval and com- 
ments 7 — Yes. 

67,346 What happens then? — ^It goes to Government who return 
the scheme with their comments. Usually it is a matter of finance. 

67.347. How many such schemes, could you tell us, were actually 
drawn up by the district boards? I am trying to find out what in- 
terest the district boards take in this matter ? — My infoimaiion is, only 
about four schemes; one is regularly in operation; two are more or 
less recent and one has only just been put into operation. 

67.348. There was a conference of chairmen of district boards some 
time ago. Did you make it clear at that conference that they should 
avail themselves of the Compulsory Education Acts? — I was not here 
at that time. {Mr. Blair) : I was not here either. 

67.349. Could you tell us whether any efforts were made on the 
part of Government to enlighten the chairmen of the district boards 
in the matter of introducing free primary education? — ^The chairmen 
of the district boards do not, I think, consider that they require 
education in these matters. 

67.350. In the Banld Union you have an attendance officer. Who 
pays his salary 7 — {Mr. Lambert) : Practically Government is financing 
tho scheme at present. They promised to finance it for three years. 
Government pay the attendance officer indirectly through the district 
board. They give an additional grant to the district board in order to 
enable it to meet the expenditure on this experiment. 

67.351. This attendance officer is on your staff? — He is employed by 
the district board. All our reports come from the district board and 
are to some extent checked by the Inspector of Schools. 

67.352. Do you not think that it is advisable to fix a ratio of one 
teacher to twenty-five or thirty pupils?— You cannot expect a teacher 
to tench three classes properly. He will naturally concentrate on the 
top class. Naturally, Die boj’s in class I are left to themselves and 
they pick up a certain amount of education; the gttru does his best for 
them. I should here like to emphasise one point and that is that in 
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class I students stray in at nil times of the year.^ Some have been 
for a whole year and some onK a few months, for instance, some join 
only in October or November instead of in January. 

67.353 Could jou tell us what fees are charged for primary schools! 
— The fee charged for indnidnal pupils is one anna or two annas, 
l^eihaps four annas if the man is rich. 

07.354 Do you charge the depressed classes anything? — ^They are 
educated fiee. A special allowance is made to teacheis in the depics* 
bed class schools bomething in the nature of a capitation grant. 

67,353. As legal ds this question of compulsory education, do you 
think It Mould be ndiisable to appoint a special officer to go into the 
whole question t—T'nlesb local bodies, municipalities and unions arc 
picyarcd to charge an education cess, you can do almost nothing. 
Wc made a soit of estimate as to what it would cost to work up to 
this. If education is fiee, the cost comes to about a croie and forty 
lakhs. We hare, howeier, since discoveied that this must have been 
considerably underestimated I think it would come to two crores for 
rural areas only. 

67.356. Is there any objection shown to sending girls to boys’ schools? 
— ^In rural areas tiieie are a laige number of girls attending boys’ 
schools. It is rather astonishing but it is the case. 

67.357. Do the girls follow- the same curriculum as the boys !— The 
same curriculum, eiccept that they do n little sewing. When inspecting 
primary schools, I have seen the pundits teaching sewing. 

67,338 Aic the text books in the rural aieas the same as in urban 
areas? — They arc the same. 

67,339. In the mattei of adult education, there is no siipers-ision 
at all in the schools you mention?— No special supervision but the 
Sub-Inspector of Schools is supposed to keep an eye on those schools. 

67.360. Do you follow- the same text books ns those used in primary 
schools ?— Yes. 

67.361. What should bo the main object in adult education?— I am 
afraid that at this stage the only object is to teach the students to 
read and write. We make no attempt to impart vocational education. 

67.362. In jour view, the objective in adult education is to secure 
literacj-? — ^That is what we are trying to do. 

67.363. Jlr. Kamat: The crux of this whole question of spreading 
education among the masses is the question of money?— Very largely. 
It is not only n question of money; we have great difficulty in finding 
the teachers. 

67.364. Do the leadeis of public opinion in this Province realise the 
broad fact that jou are spending lelathely more bn collegiate educa- 
tion than on priraaiy education ?— Are we spending more on collegiate 
education ? 

67,363. I mean comparatively 7— I take it that the leaders of public 
opinion read the reviews .snd the annual reports on education and 
other documents. I cannot say definitely', but I suppose they realise 
it. 

67,366 If it is a fact that collegiate education is receiving more, 
does it not amouns to this, that you are blocking the way for the 
welfare of those who receive primal y education ?— Yes, that is so. 

67,387. Supposing you reduce, somewhat, the collegiate education 
expenditure, would you devote that to the improvement of existing 
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sprimary schools or to then expansion 1 — 1£ the department had the 
handling o! Ihc money, I think see can say the department would 
«devote it mainly to the improvement of existing primary schools, Wo 
' jihould use it in some cases for expansion too. 

87,368. What would you advise the district boards to do: to have 
. more schools or Improve the pay of the teachers ? — I would advise 
them to improve the conditions in existing schools, to improve the 
.pay of the toacheis and to appoint more tcncheis in order that svo may 
have at least two teachers in cvciy primary school 

67,389. The second point which I nould ask jou about is this: Is 
it icaii&cd by the leaders of public opinion that what you are spending 
now on education, taking the population ns conipai cd with the popula- 
.tioii in other Pi evinces, is materially less owing to your system of 
assessment of land reicmie? — 1 suppose they realise that to some 
'extent hut, ns you know, there is a gicat agitation against the revenue 
from opium, revenue fiom liquor and so on. 

67.370. Bombay, for instance, with a smallei population is spending 
•throe times as much on education ns Bihar and Orissa? — Yes. 

67.371. The land revenue there is live crorcs as compared with a land 
.revenue of seventy six lakhs here for an area of 83,000 square miles, 
•as against an area of 12 1, 000 square miles in Bombay. That is to say, 
Bomb.iy raises three times more land icvemic and spends it on the 
boys of tlie Pios’ince; the money goes back for the welfare of the bojs 
•of the Province. Is this realised by public loaders in this Piovinco? — 
I am sorry T cannot speak for the leaders of public opinion in this Pro- 
vince. 

67.372. Mr, Catvrrix Could you give us, off-hand, a rough idea of 
the cost fiom iniblic funds per head in primary, middle and high 
■schools, and colleges ?~T have made a note of tho tiguios. The average 
.annual cost per pupil from puldio funds in the arte colleges is Bs 103; 
in jii'of. s.siona! collcgc.s it is Bs 439; in high schools Bs. 17; in middle 
schools Jls, 10; in prinuirj' schools Bs 4 Then wo have certain special 
schools such ns the H.araribngh Bcfonn.aloiy School and industrial 
schools, whore the average exocnditnre from public funds is Ils. 71. 

07.373. Really, this ciuosfion of rural piimnry education becoming 
universal is not so much a matter of funds as it is one of tho alloca- 
tion of the funds that you alre.ady have? — have got the figures for 
expenditure and if you will permit me I shall give them. Tho total 
expenditure on institutions for males is approximately Bs. 1,12,00,000; 
in arts colleges it is Bs. 9,76,000; in professional colleges it is 
Bs, 6,50,000; on secondnrv ednention the figure is Bs. 50,00 000, and on 
primary education Bs, .61,00,000. If yon take the expenditure of Bs. 
‘61,00,000 5snd add to it the expenditure on arts colleges, it will not 
Tfaisc it very much • it is only a question of another ten lakhs on the 
arts colleges. 

07, .374, If yon were the dictator you could turn out a vastly greater 
jiuinber of.Hteratce in a year limn is the case at present, if yon had 
tho monc.v? — ^Yes, that hinges on the liniitalion in the number enter- 
ing class T; that liinil.ilion would bo ariivcd at by improving rather 
than expanding primary ednention, that is, improvement in the sense 
of appointing at least two si’hool teachers in every school, 

67,376. The main point is that the ditTicnllies arc not purely finan- 
'cinl ?— 'N’o ; that they are not purely financial we must admit. 

(T’/ic viitnrstes irithdrew.') 
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APPENDIX. 

Note keoardino the Experimekt in Compdlsory Primary EDUCATioir 
IN THE Banki Union op the Cuttack District. 

There are fifteen lower primary schools in the area, with adequate- 
pquipracnt and accommodation for 80 per cent of the number of boys 
of school-going ago in the area Each school has two teachers, all 
except four of whom are trained. A census gave the number of boys 
of school-going age as 1,122 — the provision is tiicrofore for 893. Of tSis 
number 797 have now been enrolled, and the attendance is 712 or 88 
per cent The recurring Government grant towards the experiment is 
nearly Rs 5,000 a year. The Inspector of Schools considers the scheme 
is working satisfactorily on the whole, but states that it would fail 
if compulsion were discontinued. 


Messrs. JET. Lambert and F. S. Blair. 
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Lt.»Col. W. C. ROSS, I.M.S., Director o{ Public Health, Bihar 

and Orissa. 

,{Lt.-Col. i?oss wat rxamimd on (he following replies (o the Question- 
riatre submitted by Lt.-Col. J. A. S. Phillips, Ojfg. 

JJitreior of i'ublic Health, Hihai and On’‘sn, and an his own sup- 
plemental ij voU."] 


Rcp'ies to the Questionnaire. 

Qukstion it. — AoiucuLTimAt. iKDOfcTRin-i.— (A) AND Question 23.— 
■VVeltaiie or Eural Population. — (a) 1. The improvement of the sani- 
tary condition of villages in rural .areas is of the utmost importance, 
‘hut little or no progioss has been made in this direction so far. 

It is too much to expect Local Governments to spend money on 
carrying out these improvements in all villages in the Province, and 
in the incsent state of ignorance and superstition of the inhabitants, 
their caste and other prejudices, their conservative ideas with regard 
to the origin of disease, their habits and customs, such improvements, 
if suggested, would not bo Avclcoine. 

2. Progress must therefore be slow and help must come from^ the 
people themselves, and this can only be achieved by education. This 
education must not only aim at improving the social status of the 
people, however much this may be desirable, but should be directed 
'towards bringing about an appreciation of communal responsibility 
-with regard to the spiead of infectious diseases, and the advantages 
to bo gaino<i by improved sanitation. 

This education may bo promoted in several ways*. — 

(a) The teaching of elementary hygiene in village schools. 

(A) Propaganda rvoik on market days. 

'(c) Health weeks. 

(d) The erection of model villages at selected centres. 

(а) 7’he teaching of dcmentaig hygiene in piimary schools in 
villages . — The difficulty hero is that flio teachers themselves do not 
'Understand or appreciate sanitation. A way out of this difficulty 
would bo to substitute the text books prescribed, by a book on 
elementary hygiene, whore important sanitary principles are given 
in narrative form and sucli subjects as a good pure Avatcr supply, the 
advantages of clean and healthy surroundings, flics as agents in the 
dissemination of disease and their habits, the more important infectious 

'diseases And liow to avoid them, may be told in simple language. It 
is understood that such books exist, and the Personal Assistant to the 
Director of Public Health of this Province is now engaged in the 
preparation of such a book. It would require to be illiislrated and 
.proscribed for all primary schools, and would of course have to bo 
'Avritten in the different languages and dialects of the Province. 

(б) Propaganda v'ork on matlcf days. — A. certain amount of this 
W’ork is already being done, but more at large melas than at h&ts 
or markets in viflages. This ought to bo a part of the work of the 
District Plealth schemes and every Health Inspector should bo required 
to do it in the area ho controls Simple lectures, illush'atcd by charts 
and models, on general sanitation and infections diseases, should bo 
:givcn at the more important hfiis in his area. 
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(c) Health wcci*.— These should be held at convenient centres im 
the djstnct m the winter months, and at times villagers are 

more or less fieo from anxiety with legard to their crops. The district 
health staff should undertake all anangements for these health weeks, 
and the Public Health Dopaitment might help with lectures, magic 
lantein, pamphlets, posters, etc and if combined with agricultural' 
shows wheic pii/es would be awarded for exhibits, they would be 
popular. 

Tlu iintian of iiioihl nlhtgt* at ^tlnud rra/irs —These should' 
include a suitable type of hut on n. good selected site and on an 
appiovcd plan 'The watei supply should be specially considered and 
there should be a closed well with a pump. The district health staff 
should see that these model villages are looked after, and people 
Jesiiing to occupy them should ha\e to cpnfoim to any rules and 
regulations framed with icgard to the sanitation of them. Health 
weeks should be held in the vicinity of these model villages so that 
people attending may bo shown lound them 

3 The aw aiding of piizes for the most sanitary village in a district 
might act as a stiniulus to villagcis, encourage a spirit of competition 
and rivalry, and result in improved conditions. 

The prizes should take the form of something that will still further 
improve the sanitation of the best village — an improved water supply, 
foi instance, a good road from the nearest high load to the village, a 
drainage scheme, improvements in their market arrangements, etc. 
The Rub Divisicnal Officers should iiivt pick out what they consider 
aic the best villages in their sub-divisions, and a committee com- 
posed of the Distiiet lilagistrate. Civil Surgeon and some of the leading 
zamindais should then examine these and award the prize to the 
one they consider the best. 

4. It is suggested for consideration that Government loans (iacravi) 
should be conditional and that agricultuiists taking advantage of this 
privilege should bo called upon to clean up and keep clean the 
surroundings of their village, and to use their influence in persuading 
people in other villages to do the same. 

5. The formation of co-opei stive health societies, on the lines of 
the co-operative anti-maharial societies of Bengal, where young men 
join together and cairy out improvements round villages, such as the 
dealing of jungle, drains, insanitary tanks, wells, etc, co-operative 
societies where they exist should help in this movement. 

The success of these movements depends on the men who are at 
the hc.id of them, and the cvtcni; to which they can peisiiade othe-s to 
help. 

There, are times when the agriculturists are not too busy to carry out 
such woik, .md if influential zamindais make an ende’avou/to collect 
volunteers at these times and set an example b 3 ' being present them- 
selves to supervise operations, some good could be done in this manner. 

6 Jiog ,9rnuf<t.—A.n endeavour ••hould be made to start this move- 
ment in rural areas, but instead of following the usual lines it should 
be directed against insanitary conditions lound villages It might 
almost be woith while to subsidise intelligent, keen and active school 
teachers to start this movement— the emolunfents paid being dependent 
on the amount of woik done 

7. Uiiion Bijc The" sohemo of including neighbouring villages 
in a_ union board might be developed and extended. It has immense 
possibilities, if properly organised and worked. J i run at present the 

Li.-Col, TT. G. Hoss, 
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boards steadily lofuse to enforce any taxation, and arc dependent om 
district boards for funds to earry out improvements. This is a mis- 
iakc and, as the union boards have power to impose taxation, this 
power •should uc exercised and the money thus collected should be 
devoted to the iuiprovement of the sanitation of villages in the union. 

The clerk of such boards should bo a qualified Sanitary Inspector or 
Health Inspector who, in addition to duties connected with the collec- 
tion of taxes, the keeping of accounts of such monies collected and 
other clerical woik, should be responsible for the sanitation of the 
villages in the union, and for disinfection of wells when cholera breaks 
out, for the early notification of the outbreak of infectious diseases and 
to advise the union board committee on the best manner in 'tihich 
funds collected by taxation should be spent in inlplo^ing the general' 
sanitation of the villages. 


Supplementary Note by Lt.-Col. W. C. ROSS, I.M.S. 

I only returned from long leave last month and after going through 
the papers, and the evidence prcpaied by my picdecessor. I prepared 
the note submitted herewith, as, in my opinion, one aspect of the 
relationship hetween ngricultiiie and public health has not been suffi- 
ciently considered in the evidence submitted by my department. 

2, The popiilalioii of Bihar and Oiissa is 34,001,016 of whom at 
least two-thiids are infected with hookwoim and about one-third are 
or have been infected with mnlaiia. Epidemic influenza, cholera, 
small-pox and plague exeicisc a verj* heavy toll on the number and 
on the health of the population. Diseases siieh ns hookworm and 
mah.ria especially, though they are not a frequent cause of death, 
have most serious effects ujion the vitality and the phjsique of the 
population and cxeieiso a piofound inflticnec upon its productive 
capacity and its prosperity. 

.3. In short, ]niblic health is essentially an economic problem. 

The lelationship between the economic condition of the people, . 
the ]irevalenec of epidemic diseases, and the birth-rate and mortality 
amongst the poiiulation, is intimate and definite, and each varies with 
the other. A high birth-rate may be a sign of prospeiily and plenty, 
oi' it may be nieicly an nceoiiipaniinent of a high death-rate and a 
reflex of jirimitivc conditions and a stingglc for existence. 

Nature adjusts the balance of population and food supply by means 
of the death-rate and the birth-rate, and these are influenced primarily 
by the success or fnihue of the harvests. There ^is therefore an 
intimate lolatioiiship between public health and agriculture, and tho 
betterment of the one must be aecorapanied by the improvement of 
the other if any real and permanent result is to obtain. This becomes 
morn obvious when one considers that, in this Province, agriculture in 
the great national industry, and that the economic condition of tho 
population is based upon the crops produced, and may be measured 
in terms of the harvest. 

If we acoe])t the general proposition that ngrieulturc is the pp'eal 
national indiisliy of this Province, and the only important source of 
its prosperity, if we admit that the prosperity of iho people depends 
upon the agricultural productiveness of the Province, then we must 
look to improvements in agricnltnro to increase the prosperity of tho- 
peoplo and -to provide tho moans for improving their health. 
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Dean S^^lfk ’las expressed similar ideas in "Gulliver’s Travels." 
The King of Biuhdignag gave his opinion to Gulliver that "whoever 
(ould make two cars of corn or two blades of grass to grow’ upon a 
spot of giound whole only one grew before, would deserve better of 
mankind, and do more essential service to his country than the whole 
inie of politicn’iis put togothei’’. 

•1. The effects of malaria on the vitality and stamina of the popu- 
lation arc far-reaching and wide-spread. The ordinary measures for 
the prevention of malaria, which may be summaiised as the use of 
quinine, and the prevention of mosquito breeding by intensive work 
surh as has been can-ied out so successfully in the Panama Canal zone, 
and elsewhere in localised areas, aie not applicable on a grand scale 
over an extensile area, where the population is poor, ill-educated 
and not subject to discipline 

What is wanted is a policy of malarial prevention which will pay 
its own way, and can be carried out in conjunction with other w’ork 
of a productive nature. The people might then be expected to take 
up such woik individually in their own interest, and the collective 
results of work cairicd out bj countless workers throughout the Plo- 
vince w’ould be dermite and more peimancnt. Further, such a policy 
would, at the same time, improve the economic condition and the 
prosperity of the people and would indirectly also reduce the prevalence 
of nil epidemic discnscs by making tho iScoplc healthier and stronger. 

Such a policy is possible; it is already being carried out in Italy 
and Siiain It consists in combining agricultural improvement with 
’sanitation, by draining or flooding marshes and wot lands in a 
scientific manner so ns to produce larger crops, at tho some time as 
to prevent tho breeding of mosquitoes and tho spread of malaria. It 
also includes tho cultivation of waste lands ns far as possible and the 
intensive cultivation of good lands. 

This policy is possible and it is productive. It improves the health 
and the prosperity of tho people at tlio same time, and the more their 
health is improved tho more land can be brought under cultivation 
and so the results are cumulative and progressive. 


6. Public health is purchasable, and tho people will obtain only 
_ ^ , , .the quantity and the quality for which 

Extracts from they arc prcpnied to pay. In other words, 

'^liinr°nnfi Oriun' ' P«hlic health is fundamentally an economic 

sjilliar onn UriRsn, lUJl* * i_t j > *1 • j ^ 

problcin and unless it is considered and dealt 

with as such there can be, and will be, little, if any real progress. 

There are tlnec essential factors to sanitary progress and tho 
betterment of tho public health, and these must act in unison and 
unilormlj' to produce definite and real improvement. These are; — 


(1) Economic progicss. 

(2) Education of tho pocplo. 

(3) Legislation. 

Economic progress is cssontially icquired to produce the means to 
• meet the necessary expenditure. Incidentally it will also produce a 
demand for better conditions of living and well-being. The education 
of the people is needed to produce the understanding and appreciation 
of sanitary measures and of the piinciplcs which govern public health, 
which w’ill eventuate in co-operation in ideas and in effort. Legisla- 
tion is required 'to control and ^direct local administration and to 
'provide the powers without which local bodies arc helpless and 
ineffective. 

Ll,-Col. W. O. Soea, 
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Of these three essentials, the greatest is the need for economior- 
progress. If the produce of the land be increased, all else is possible, 
and unless this be done there may be much striving towards public 
hcaltn progress, but there can be no great or permanent advance. 

C. “The initiative in all public health matters will usually rest with 
. . Governments, because there is no prospect 

Public' HcaUir" Rep«t of direct personal gain in pch matters The 
Bihar and Orissn, 1023. 8*0^ progress of public health is largely 

due to this, that it is “nobody’s business ” 
and that even Governments are apt to neglect its needs for somO 
more popular political demand. 

Inasmuch ns a nation consists of its people, and its strength is based 
upon their health and prosiicrity, so it would appear that the chief' 
duties of any Government are those dealing with the health and’ 
prosperity of its people. 


In other words, economic and public health considerations and' 
requirements arc fundamental and inseparable, and must be dealt 
with accordingly. Admit this and base policy upon it. Press for 
legislative reform and education. Encourage economic prosperity by 
making “ two blades of grass to grow where only one grew before ”. 

7. India is primarily and almost entirely an agricultural country in 
which industrialism is as yet in its infancy. The consideration of 
public health as an economic problem therefore becomes a problem 
in agriculture in which there are, in my opinion, two great fundamental 
diflicultics which require to bo overcome. Those are ignorance and 
lack of credit. There is profound ignorance of modern scientific 
knowledge and improvements in apiculture, which is laigoly duo to 
the fact that the peasant is uneducated and is unable to read English, 
which is the only available language in w’hich such knowledge is 
available. . His education is also so defective that his mind is prejudiced 
against change, and ho is so poor as to be unable to spend much money 
on education or on attempts at improvement in agriculture. 


The lack of credit facilities is an overwhelming obstacle to real 
and rapid progress. In the Indian village the bnnia is the only 
banker. Bis means arc limited and his charges arc exorbitant. Co- 
operative credit societies have made an attempt to deal with this pro- 
blem, but such societies can only operate on a very small scale and they 
can only lend money which they borrow with difficulty and in small 
amounts. In my opinion a vast extension of banks and the banking 
system is essential, with a view to creating and diffusing credit 
throughout the country. 

8. The educational problem is intimately associated both with 
public health and w’ith agriculture, if progress is to bo made in these 
and in this connection I would suggest that the present educational 
policy is top-heavy. There are too many Universities and too many 
graduates who are unable to find cmplojnnent and who arc ashamed 
to w'ork. TWiat is really required is a vast extension of good primary 
education, and the inclusion of English in primary schools, beoaiise 
English is the only available language in which knowledge of scientific 
progress can be obtained. 


Oral Evidence. 

67.370. The Ghnirmaii '. Colonel Ross, you are Director of Public 
Health in Bihar and Orissa? — 'Yes, 

67,377. I understand that it is agreeable to you that we should 
examine you on the note provided by Licut.-Colonel J. A. S. Phillips. 
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and also upon your own supplemcntaiy nolc, whicb you have been 
:good enough to prepare for the Commission 1 — Yes. 

07,378. f take it that you are familiar also with the note* on Public 
Health and Jlcdical Relief, uhich appears on page 22 in the Memo- 
randum on Rtiial /I!o7idition& in Bihar and Orissa, prepared for the 
Commission ? Did you prepare that note I — No 

07,370. Colonel Phillips, in his note, leads oft by a statement that 
little or no progresb has been made in the direction of impioving the 
sanitnrj conditions of s illagos 1 notice from the note in the provincial 
memorandum that hookworm is a veiy prevalent disease in the 
Province. Apait from that, what water-boinc discubcs press most 
heavily upon the iiiral population! — Djsentery,_ enteric fever and 
cholera, the last-named being very picvalcnt in this Piovince. 

67,380 Is infection from wells very common! — That is n matter of 
-opinion. I am inclined to think that wells are not leally so usual a 
means of transmission ns they were originally suspected to be. 

67,381. Do you have step wells in the Province, _ that is to say, 
wells, the water in which is reached by the person going down n flight 
of steps!— No 

87,382 Aic the wells in the rural areas or villages, ns n iiilc, pro- 
vided with rims which prevent the water spilt from the pails and also 
drainage water round about, from running back into the well! — No. 

07.383. Would that not be an advantage !— Yes ; that is one of the 
things which we have been piessing for a long time, but it is diflicult 
to enforce it. We have ^reat trouble in iiitioducing this simple im- 
provement, oven in municipalities which are under legislative control. 

67.384. Wlio opposes you 7— It is the people who have to pay for it. 
They do not want to spend money on wfmt they do not consider worth 
spending money on 

67.385. They do not believe that disease comes from water!— They 
do not see the direct connection; when they have not got the disease 
they do not seem to bother about it. 

67,^80. Might it be a good beginning to insist that whore well-heads 
are being repaired, the improved pattern should be adopted t— Yes ; 
wo have been lecommending that and trying to push it for the past 
twenly’ years, but with very little success so far. The trouble is to 
■enforce it. One could iccommend, and one might even legislate to 
that effect, but it would be almost impossible to sec it catried out in 
, the villages; the people in the villages would not make nii.v nlteintioii, 
67,337. -You have been pushing it for twenty years ? — ^Ycs. 

67.388. IVliat .about fho calibre of the men in your district staff? — 

I think it is satisfactory. 

67.389. Do you find that^ the Indian trained in Western medicine has 
complete faith in it! — ^It is very* difficult to answer that question; I 
do not think that you could give an absolulo replv to a question like 
that. 

67,380 Lot me put it in another way. Do you find that, on oecasions, 
experiments are made with the indigenous system by officers trained 
in Western medicine !— Yes, but that would apply more to the lower 
grades of the trained medical officers, that is to say the Rub-Assistant 
Surgeon class only. There is a great diRcrence between the Assistant 
Surgeon class and the Sub-Assistant Surgeon class 


Lt.-Cot. IF. 0. llott. 


Not rc-priiilcd. 
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67,301. The better trained men are not inclined to e.\periment with 
nnanthoriscd Bystems ? — No. 

67.392. Colonel Phillips gives us, in answer to Question 17 (h) and 
'26 (o), some information about the propaganda work that has been 
Ciarricd out on market days. Has any good result come from that 1 — 
It is very difficult to measuie icsults of that nature, but I think that 
some effect certainly has been produced. 

67.393. Has it ever occurred to j’ou that good picloiial propsiganda 
persisted in thiough the .veers on public buildings, on railway platfoims, 
and in market places, not once or twice, but time and again, might 
create a body of public opinion that would be bettor informed in 
those mattcis? — We have tried that. We have picparcd a certain 
■number of posters, illustrated ns well as uuillustratcd, which have been 
circuli'itcd all over the Pravince. 

^ 67,394. Wiat do you I’ogard as the best poster that you have shown f 
Would you describe it quite shortls'? — ^The most effective pictorial 
poster is'piobabl,v that which represents a severe attack of small-pox. 

67.393. Very well ; take that poster : When was it produced 1 — It 
must have been produced about five years ago. 

67.396. Whore has it hoen exhibited ?— All over the Province by 
now. I do not moan to say. in evevy village of the Pi evince, but at 
separate places all over the Piovince. 

67.397. Has it ever appeared on railway platforms? — No. 

67.398. Arc not the people IrnvclHng over the railways the very 
people most iikcly to bring infection into the Piovince ?— Yes, but that 
point haidly arises, because we have the infection in largo quantities 
in the Province itself and wo do not ically need to import any supplies 
from outside. 

67,309. But do you not think that a railway station is a good place 
at w’hich to put up a poster of that sort?— Yes, it is, but the trouble 
that we would bo up against would be that the Railway Company 
would w.ant us to pay for space. 

67.400. Has it been exhibited at police stations?— That picture has 
not been. The script posters have been issued to all schools, police 
stations, hospitals, dispons.!! ios, and public buildings of nil sorts; but 
the pictorial one has not been issued on that scale; it is used in 
connection with lectures, 

67.401. Which do you regard as more effective among an illiterate 
'population: w'rittcn posters or pictorial posteis? — do not honestly 
think that cither of them is much use. 

67.402. I suggest that the pictorial poster has not been given a good 
chance ?— It has not been given as good a chance ns the w’ritton one. 

67.403. On page 330 of Colonel Phillips' note, he deals with the notion 
of erecting n model vilbage to act as an example to the neighbourhood. 
YVko is going to pay for those villages? Have you any idea?— I 
proHume the intention of this note is that Government should pay. 

67,401. Turning to .vour own note; Y'ou say: "What is wanted is 
a policj' of malarial prevention which will pay its own w’ay, and can 
be carried out in conjunction with other work of a productive nature 
Toil cite the instances of Italy and Spain. Is it in your view possible 
in .a typical malarial tract in ibis Piovince, having icgard to the 
economic possibilities of the situation, to conduct a successful anti- 
malarial campaign 'by drainage ?— It is not only by drainage ; drainage 
is only one ut tJic filings; it is a question of combining intensive 
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agriculture with a certain amount of drainage and, very often, with 
irrigation. 

67,405 But co’ild the system, witli \ihich you arc familiar in Italy, 
and which leads to a large accretion in the amount of land available 
for agriculture, be adopted in this Province ?— Yes. 

67.406. Are you satisfied that, the conditions in which that particular 
scheme of development has been so successfully practised in Italy 
exist in Bihar and Orissa t — ^They ceitainly exist in some places; 1 am 
not prepared to say that they exist all over the Province. 

67.407. I am not tiying to throw cold water on your proposal, but 
I would be glad to see some constructive proposal; 1 would like to 
know whether you hare brought the thing down to rupees?— I have 
not; that is an engineering and agricultural question and not a public 
health one 

67.408. What about the state of the hospitals in this Province to-day I 
Are you satisfied w ith them ’ — ^That is outside my departmei^ 

67.409. I will put it this way. Are there hospitals available for 
the rural population ^ — ^There arc dispensaries, not hospitals. There 
are a few hospitals, but there are many dispensaries. A dispensary 
IS different from a hospital; it is only manned by a Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon in the first place instead of by a superior medical officer. 

67.410. The answer is that there are very few hospitals available 
for the rural population ? — Yes, very few hospitals 

67.411. Are more hospitals being made available for the i-ural popu- 
lation during recent years ? — ^The number has not changed much. 

67.412 Do you think the rural population would greatly benefit if 
the members of the rural community received treatment in hospitals 
when they required it? — Certainly. 

67.413 Do you think there will be any hope in attempting the insti- 
tution of rural hocpitals on co-operative lines ?— I could not answer thak 
•question, because I have not gone into that. But the business of 
creating and staffing hospitals is a very expensive business. It is 
doubtful if it would be feasible to obtain sufficient funds on co-operative 
lines. 

67.414. What do you think would be the lowest charge per bed per 
annum in a rural hospital which would give, at any rate, reasonably good 
nursing? — I could not answer that; I have not experience of hospital 
administration. , 

67.415. You told us in your last answer that it would be very ex- 
pensive ? What makes you think it would be very expensive ? — ^Because 
you require large buildings to start with, and you require a consider- 
able permanent staff who would all require to be paid. In rural areas 
you could not get honorary medical men; you would have to pay the 
entire medical staff as well as the subordinate staff. 

67.416. I am not thinking of a big building, with a top storey and 
a radium room ; I am thinking of quite a humble building sufficient to 
keep_ off the sun and the rain from~these unhappy people, and the 
provision of reasonably good nursing and probably the advice of the 
nearest subordinate officer of your department when his advice is avail- 
able. Even that would be a great advance on the existing condi- 
tions? — No; we want something more than that. 

67.417. You do not think that would make any material improve- 
ment in the conditions of patients suffering from various dieascs in 
rural areas? — ^I teink the answer to that would entirely depend on ’ 

Lt..CoI. W. G Host. 



Uie question of what medical staff you have in charge of the hospital ; 
ji hospital without a competent medical staff would bo of no use. 

67,418. Whoso duty is it to simvey the possibility of multiplying these 
rural hospitals 1 — ^That would come under the purview of the Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals. 

''07,410. Does the Inspector Geneial of Civil Hospitals look after the 
few hospitals at present existing in niial aieasl — ^He has supervising 
charge of all hospitals in the Province. 

67.420. Are you in touch with that officer 1 — I am in touch with 
him. 

67.421. So far as you know, no attempt has been made to work out, 
•even roughly, the charge of pioriding on quite a humble scale any 
.substantial increase in the number of hospitals available for the rural 
population? — ^\Vithin the last four years there has been a scheme 
worked out for making a large number of dispensaiies available; but 
X draw a distinction between dispensaiies and hospitals. A dispensary 
has no beds in it, for one thing. 

67.422. How are the vital statistics moving from year to year in 
this Province. Is the death late shifting? — ^Thc death rate has gone 
down very little. I have been over twenty years in the Public Health 
Department; the death rate has gone down appreciably during that 
-time, but not a great deal. I think it has gone down by three per 
millo. 

67.423. How about infant mortality? — Infant mortality has been 
reduced appreciably. • 

67.424. The Koja o( Parlah'tneili : Arc you in touch with district 
boards and municipalities 7 — ^Ycs. 

67.425. To what extent?— It is rather difficult to answer a question 
in that form. We inspect them from the public health point of view 
and send our reports ; we advise them about water-supply and drainage 
schemes. They do not always take the advice, but they get it when 
•they apply for it And they are inspected regularly once a year. 

07.426. Do they ask for your advice regularly ?— They frequently do ; 
for schemes of watcr-supplj’ and drainage they do regularly, and for 
other matters occasionally. 

67.427. Have you any control over their upkeep of drinking ponds 
»and drinking wells? — ^We have no executive control; the only control 
that wo have is in the inspection reports and the advice we give 
them from time to time. Wo issue a ccitain number of circulars 
and posters every year advising them about water-supplies and various 
.other public health measures. 

67.428. Have they not to get your sanction when they are about to 
'excavate drinking water wells? — ^For wells, no; for water-supply 
schemes, yes; when they distribute it in pipes they have to come for 
sanction. 

67.429. As regards drinking wells, can you condemn any that you 
consider unhealthy ?— Yes; many are unfit, but it is no use condemning 
them as there is no alternative water-supply. 

67.430. They do not act on your advice to improve the wells ? — ^They 
do not immediately do so, but they usually try to do something in the 
direction which we have indicated. 

67.431. How do you find their present attitude ns regards taking 
your advice ? Has it boon improving ?— Ho, I do not think it has been 
'improving. 
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67 , 432 . On page 336, speaking about health ■weeks, Mr. Phillips:- 
Mys “These shoald be held at convenient centres jn the district”. Are 
any health weeks at all held in the Province, and if so in what centres * 
— The only healfh weeks we have had have been baby weeks, which 
hnve been held in towns like Patna and a few other large towns in 
the three prec’d.ng years 

67.433 Is it an annual engagement 1 — No, it is not an annual.engagc- 
ment It is a thing thiit originated at Delhi, and they asked the Pro- 
vincial Governments to cany out the same sort of woik, and we made 
an attempt to do so. 

67.434 Has it been held only in Patna and nowhcic else 1— At Patna, 
Ranchi and some othei places 1 cannot tell you the exact names 
of all the towns, but it was held in sevcial of the laige to-wns in the 
Province 

67.435 Have the municipalities been taking any interest in what 
tlicy saw at these health weeks t — I do not think they have made much 
■riipre.ssion They may have, but I have not noticed it. 

67,430 In jour tours you have not obseived whether any baby 
homes hn\ e been opened 1 — ^Nothing of that sort has been done. 

67.437 Are they not even interested in supplj’ing ptopei milk to 

poor childien ! — ^No. ^ 

67.438 Sii Jttmrs MacKcnna : Have you a Sanitary Engineer in 
this Pi ov inee t — Yes 

67.439 Is he attached to your department t— Yes, to some extent. 
He IS called the Supenntending Engineer, Public Health Department. 
He does not work directly under me; he is moie oi less independent. 

07.140. Still,* I suppose schemes for water snpplj’, etcetera, are 
woiked out between the two of you ?— Yes 

67.141. Have j’ou aiiy facilities for icseaich in the Province*— Yes, 

1 have a labointoiy in the Medical College, in which I have both 
chenuoal and baetei lological work going on. 

67,442 On what particular subjects are j’ou working at present! — 
Cnolera and aiar. 

67.443. Do you get any help fiom _the Medical Research Eund ! — 

I have never asked for it, because I was able to get all the funds that 
I required fiom my Minister. , 

67.444. The attitude of the Legislative Council to public health is 
favourable ? — ^Yes. 

67,445 There is a keen public interest* — I would not say keen but 
at any late they are sufficiently enthusiastic to be pieparcd to pro- 
vide funds, as a lule, for any proposal. 

67.446. Piofr^ior GtniguJre : How many .assistants do you have in the 
Public He.altli Institute! — ^Thcre is a permanent staff of tw'O and a 
variable staff according to the work that is going on, which maj be 
as many as five. 

67.447. Arc thej all engaged in routine work, or is any fundamental 
research being carried on ! — I have been away for eighteen months on 
leave, and I have onl.v just now’ come back. TVo years before I left we 
were carrying on research work on bacteriophage in cholera, and on 

, iala-azar transmission. That woik was interrupted ro a large extent 
when I w'ont on leave, and it is just beginning again now; T h.ave taken* 
on two men now. 
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67.443. Similar work is being done in the School of Tropic.al Medicine 
in Calcutta. lAre you working in collaboration with that institution 1 — 
They are working on different lines entirely. 

67.449. They are working on cholera?— Yes, they are working on 
cholera and on lala-acar loo, 

67.450. Is there any rcseaich going on in the Pro\ince connected with 
.tlic diet of the people 1 — ^There is no such research going on. 

67.451. "What is your view of the diet of the average cultivator 5 Have 
you made any enquiiics? — I have sent to press a note which has been 
prepaj'cd on the sub, feet of food and health, in nhich there are very 
definite views c.vprcssed on the question of diet. 

67.452. Do the people in this Province suffer fiom deficiency 
diseases*? — Yes, certainl.v. 

67.453. "What deficiency diseases have you actually observed ?— The 
'chief observation that I have made was that they suffer from a complete 
upset in the norm.al digestive processes. As regards fermentation in 
*1116 intestine, it is due to the badly balanced diet, which consists far 
too largely of plain boiled lice. 

07.454. Do you consider that milk is a veiy important constituent of 
the diet?— Y^s. 

67.455. Is there any Public Health Act in the Piovince? — I i egret to 
‘Bay there is not. 

67,466. Do you think the time has come for such a measure ? — I cer- 
tainly think that a Public Health Act is one of the moat necessary things 
in India at present, 

67.457. The initiative in all public health matters, you say, will usually 
icst with Governments That is tiue in evoiy country, even in the most 
advanced countries?— Yes. 

67.458. And tlierefore, if any such legislation is considered necessary 
for the countiy, the initiative must come from the Goveimnent ? — ^Yes, 

67,439. You state three essential factors that arc necessary to sani- 
tary jirogi ess, economic progress, education of the people, and leEisla- 
ition, and you say that these three factors must act in unison. Which 
would come first? Legislation first, then education and economic pro- 
gress, or would you wait till the people are economically adianced and 
•educated and then have legislation? — ^That is a very difficult question 
to answer, but I think there is an important point on that which arises 
from the analogy of the development of public health legislation in 
'England. 

67,400. Precisely. I hope .vou will explain that to us?— In England, 
public health legislation practically took its oi igin about fifty ycai's ago 
in the English Public Health Act; that was the first legislation of im- 
portance, and before that there was no Public Health Act. The position 
w'ith regard to public health in England now is verj* advanced indeed, 
and a great deal of progress has been made All that pi ogress has been 
made w’ithin forty 5 ’ears, bec.ause for the first ten years the Public 
Health Act was an absolute failure in England. In fact a* number of 
people wished th-st the Public Health Act should be repealed, because 
the work was having no results, and the onlv apparent achievement was 
one of expenditure without any benefit. After those ten years of pro- 
"bation wore passed, improvement began, it steadily increased, and it 
lias now produced extraordinarily good results The point of im- 
portance is that legislation was not enforced, in fact legislation was not 
carried ont until after a period of economic prosperity in Eneland. 
Tliere was a period of economic prosperit.v, a wave of industrialism in 
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England just before that, which proiided the means; then came legisTa 
tion, and last of all we had the general spiead of free and comimlsory 
education, which came last of all 

67.461 Nevertheless, tho initiative had to come fiom Government! — 
Yes, subject to public ptessure. The difference is that in England we 
have public pressuie which will affect Government, but here public 
picssure is not what it is in England now. 

67.462 On the question of bonification, is it your idea that the whole 
scheme should be financed bj’ Government? — Certainly not. 

67.463 IVith the help of the public ? — I think any quesMon of land “ 

impiovement, which is to produce leremie and w’hich is to increase the 
value of land, should naturally be financed by the persons directly con- 
cerned, who are the oivneis and cultivators of the land. • 

67.464 Speaking of bonification, you refer to recent work in Italy. 
There the scheme was carried on by landlords w'ith the help of the 
State ? — Yes, with the help of the State, but the State does not have to 
pay for the whole cost. 

67.465 I thought you would appiove of a subsidy from the State? — 

I would ceitainly approve of State help. 

67.466 You have a medical school here 1 — Yes. 

67.467. Do you find a tendenev amongst the graduates coming out of 
the medical school to go into the lural areas and practise there? — 
regret there is no such tendency. 

67.468. Can you suggest how one could attract these men into the- 
tillage areas? — I did make a suggestion to Government about subsidising 
appointments with a view to persuading competent medical officers to 
accept appointments and practise out in the country, but that has not 
so far been accepted. 

67.469. That is done in Madias? — I do not know. 

67.470. .l/». Kamati Speaking about step wells, have yon considered 
if it is possible to induce local bodies, district boards, to frame rules to 
the effect that there should he a par.apct wall when people build wells ? — 
Model rules of that soit have already been issued, but there is a great 
deal of difference between drafting and issuing model rules, and having 
them carried out; that is the trouble. 

67.471. Do you suggest that the district boards are imwilling to en- 
force these rules? — What I suggest is that there is praclical difficulty, 
due to inertia, not only on the part of the district boaids but on the 
part of the people in the villages who are directlv concerned. 

67.472. The people in the villages may be iinunlling, but in their own 
interest it is somebody’s business to enforce these rules, and if that had 
been done during the last ten years, probably things would have im- 
proved _ I want to locate where this inertia, this apatby to enforce 
rules, lies ? — I think it is more or less reasonable to say that it is almost 
universal. I do not think it rests in one particular spot only. 

67,473 Is not \ our department doing anything to stimulate or draw 
the attention of the local boards to this apathy ? — We do our best, but 
the Department of Public Health has no executive authority. That has 
always been one of our difficulties, that we are in a position to tell tbe 
people what they ought to do, but we have no power whatever to make 
them do it 

67,474. Is there any method t If you cannot do it by educating public 
opinion, could vou do it by legislation ?— It is certainly possible to legis- 
late, but whether it is possible to achieve the result bj legislation is a: 
very open question. 

Ijt.-Ool. IT. G. Hots. 
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67,4Y.’i. Yow gave* an interesting history of the Public Health Act in 
England. tAhoiit what time did the Compulsoiy Education Act come 
into force in England ?— Tlint was about IBSO. 

67)470. I think it Avas about 1871, in the seventies and not in the 
eighties ? — ^That was the first Act. I am referring to later legislation. 

67.477. You are referring to the later amendments 1— Yes. 

67.478. Did they have a Compulsory Education Act first or a Health 
Act first 1 — do not remember tlie exact dates. The point of importance 
Js that the Act was cart icd out and applied on a much larger scale than 
Ihc Education Act to begin with Education was onij made free and 
compulsory univcr.sally somewhere about 1850, wheicns public health 
began sooner. 

67,470. Ptufci^oi Grnigiihc: The date of the Royal Sanitary Com 
mission w'as ISOnf— I am not good at dates It was somewhere about 
that. 

67.480. Mr. Kutunf. The economic progiess of the people tame first? 
The Hoaltli Act came fifty jears after the eeonomie progress? — It was 
not until long after the Napoleonic Wais that there was any improxc- 
ment in the industrial position in England. 

67.481. Histoiy shows that economic progress, literacy and apprecia- 
tion of hygiene take time and h.ave a certain order to follow? — I agree 
that it fakes time but I do not agree that if there is a particular order 
in a country, every other eonntiy roust proceed in that particular order. 
T think if is possible to take advantage of the experience of other 
eoiinlries in order to shorten the period or to arrange the order better 

67.452. I do not mean that every country' should take exactly the same 
interval. What I mean is that the countiy should be ripe for it 
generall.> ?— Ccrlainl.v. 

07.453. People arc not appreciating the efforts of ,\our department 
hceausc there is not enough literacy in the country’?— Yes, that is one 
lery important reason. 

07.481. In this connection I should like to ask you whether you have 
closely studied the social eustoms of the people of this Province w’hich 
have a bearing on hygiene ? — I have been in this Province all my service. 
Tor iieaily twent,v-five years, and hnic done a great deal of louring 
during that time. 

67,483 Are there ceitain social eustoms bearing especially on personal 
hygiene, particularly, nmong the so-called higlici communities, Binh- 
mins, for instance, which are loally good?— Do .von refer to food nriange- 
mfiiHs, sanitary airnngement oi ivhat? 

07,456, I shall ilhislrate mv point. Probably yon may liaic noticed 
if you have studied the social customs of the Brahmins that they will 
rot cat or drink anything in the morning without first rinsing their 
lUf/iilh, that they will not enl food until thej' have bathed, and that 
they will not eat food prepared hj’ a Ifinmania who may look well 
dressed but who has not washed himself for eight days ? — I have studied 
them to some extent. T am not intimnlcly acquainted with them 'as 
an Indian might be or ought to be. 

67,487. Now, these arc universal customs ?— They are not luiiversat 
in the population. 

67,485 They were nnivcrs.al in the eomilry, at least so far as the 
Iiigher castes were concerned I wonder wdiat methods of publicity they 
adopted in the old dais for iiniversnlising such customs in domestic 
life?— As far as one can gather, most of the eustoms have been in- 
oulcated in the people by tlm priests. 
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67,489 I am coming to that point. Scligion was utilised to universalise 
thebe things Yesterday we were told in this room that the assistance 
cf the punthU was taken by the Veterinary Department in order to 
popuiaiise one good method of inoculating cattle. I wonder whether 
30 U hare also bi ought into requisition such leaders of public opinion, 
ns guru\ and pundit^, to popularise the methods of hygiene? — It has 
only been ti led so fni ns teaching in schools is concerned. It has not 
been tiled outside the schools 

67,400 I want to know whcthei, in spite of these posteis and other 
means, ,vou are exhausting all a\ eniies 7 — I should think it is highly 
impi obnble that w c should be able to exhaust all methods of propaganda 
because I do not sup]>osc an\ one man can do that. We have been 
tij'ing to nLhle^e a ccitain amount of losulfs by propaganda work 

67,491. The Cf.nnmn/i Is it possible to analyse the vital statistics 
ns between vniious classes of the population 1 — It has been done to some 
extent All these figures are a\ailablc in the Census and the annual 
Public Health Reports, as far as they have been analjsed. 

67,49*3 How does the result of this analysis bear upon the general 
trend of my colleague Mr ICamat’s cross-examination? Docs it show* 
a lower incidence of mortality fiom zymotic diseases amongst the high 
caste menibeis of society? — Thev are not given separately by caste. 
Wc separate them by religion. The Hindu religion covers a tremend- 
ous number of cistcs, *0 that one cannot lelj* on the figures. 

67.493. J/r. Dtitibi/i In the luial areas whore there are no hospitals, 
do you think it would be of benefit to the people if rooms W’cic added 
to a dispensarj' where people could get some kind of treatment or 
nursing 1 — Not iinder the existing arrangements of medical control. 
The medical staff of these disnensaries is not of a class which is capable 
of doing much good to in-patients. 

67.494. I mean, 100 ms whcic they could get dressings and that sort 
of thing ? — You do not need rooms for that It is only in serious cases 
that ,sou want them xVs I sa}’, the staff in chaige of these dispensaries 
is not competent to handle such cases. 

67,493. Dr. Hydcr : You s.ay that cholera prevails to a large extent 
in Bihar and Orissa. Does it break out in any particular season 1 — It 
varies in different parts of this Province, because this Province has got 
different climatic conditions in different parts. 

67,496 Does the source of infection come from the water supply ?-— In 
some cases, but not in the majority. 

67,197. Do j’oii not think it would be a good thing, at the beginning 
of the season when these attacks take place, to use permanganate of 
\ potash 1 — That is done on a large scale ns a preventive measure. 

67,498 With what 1 osults 1 — ^II is difficult to say, because sometimes 
the disease is definitely w’atcr-borne and at other times it is almost > 
certain that it is not. When it is water-borne, if you are dealing with 
an infected well, you get good results If j’ou arc not dealing with an 
infected well, you do not. 

67,499. Docs the water in the rivers get contaminated ? — ^It gets con- 
taminated, undoubtedly, but it has an extraordinary power of natural 
disinfection. 

67.500 You have tiavelled in Europe? — ^Yes, to some extent. 

67.501 You might have come across, on the continent, some cities 
where they have a central source of milk supply. It is open to anybody 
to keep cows but they must bring the milk to a place where it is analysed' 
as regards tuberculosis and other diseases. Could you, m Patna or in* 
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the cantonment area of Diivapore, make a beginning and see whcther- 
milk could be brought to a central place from which it might be distri- 
buted to the centres round about t — certainly think that that would’ 
be an excellent way of controlling the milk supply. 

67,602. Sir TJiomas Middlrton : You mean after pasteurisation I 
do .not know whether that would be feasible, but a central collecting 
agency and the supervision of the distribution would make a colossal' 
differenoe to the present conditions. At present the milk supply of this 
country is disgraeeful; it is adulterated to the last limit with dirty water 
and all sorts of things. If jon had a central distributing centre in every 
town j*ou could control adulteration to some extent. 

67.503. 27/e Chninnnn ; Is adulteration with cow urine common in 
these parts 1 — I have not seen it. 

67.504. Profo'-or Gangvlee: Is it a fact that pasteurisation aifccte 
the composition of the milk and kills a certain amount of the vitamin 
properties ’—It probably affects it to some extent but I am unable to 
say to whnt extent, 

67,505. Tfir Chaitmnn : Do you think a proper control of the course of 
distribution of milk would ordinarily sufRce, or do you contemplate 
pasteurisation also ? — I think pasteurisation is only feasible in a largo 
oity like Calcutta under existing conditions What we should really 
like to achieve in towns like Patna, Cuttack and other vinfnml towns 
is to have the milk collected and examined by a competent officer and 
distributed through licensed vendors who would be able to take it round' 
in sealed cans. The milk supply would, in that case, be infinitely better 
than the present supply. It would not be possible to pasteurise unless 
it was possible to erect a plant for doing so. If that could be done,, 
it would certainly be better 

{The iritness withdrew.) 


Mr. D. R. SETHI, M.A., B.Sc. (Edin.), I.A.S., Deputy Director' 
of Agriculture, Orissa Range. 

Replies <0 the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — ^Rcseahch. — (a) Agricultural development, including 
icsearch, has not made the same progress in this Province as in some 
others owing to insufficiency of staff. The expansion of the department 
is a matter of uigent necessity. Each distinct agricultural tract in the 
Province should be provided with adequate staff to deal noth the local 
problems as these cannot be handled at any one centre of the Province. 
The responsibility for the investigation of agricultural probems must be 
provincial. The Imperial Department should, however, deal with pro- 
blems of All-India importance and especially with research on pro- 
blems involved in the production of quality crops such as tobacco, iruit, 

- dr,ving of vegetables, etc., the improvement of which requires investi- 
gations along special lines. 

We have to study the scientific value of the indigenous theory and* 
.traditional methods of agriculture in so far as these relate to the work 
in hand. Apart from this, hardly ansrthing more can be done in this 
direction. Insufficiency of staff and funds are the two great ohstadcs' 
in achieving marked progress in agricultural research. The removal oP 
these obstacles would enable the department to achieve great progress- 
in such directions as (1) popularising the use of manures, (2) improving- 
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our major crops such as rice, sugarcane, etc., (3) Etotage of surplus 
rain water, (4) drainage of low lands for sugaicane cultivation, (5) 
designing and inti educing improved implements and irrigation appli- 
ances, (6) testing and adapting small plants for gur manufacture 
and oil picssing, (7) breeding and feeding of fish. 

Question 2 — Agricui.tuiial EDUCATiON.-^(i) Owing to the absence of 
a provincial agricultural college, the training of the suboidinatc staff 
of the depaitment is iindci taken by the Deputy Directors in addition to 
tbcii other duties This work takes away a considerable amount of the 
~timc of these officers which should leally be spent in the discharge of 
their legitimate duties and is therefore an obstacle to pi ogress. The 
re-staiting of the college is therefore desirable. 

(v) The main incentive which induces boys to study agriculture at 
the agricultiiial colleges is the hope of getting Government employment. 

(/i) In the past the pupils have rarely been drawn from the culti- 
vating classes 

The spread of elemental} general education amongst the masses is 
most ui gently needed Withoiit this no progress in the economic deve- 
lopment of India IS possible.- The courses ot study suited to the require- 
■ments of the childier, of .agricultui ists will have to be drawn up very 
-carefull}. In the primary stages the teaching of elementary nature 
•study should be included in the cuiriculum In the lural middle veina- 
'I’lilar schools agriculture should be one of the subjects taught in order 
•to give the_ students a bias towards farming ns a profession. The details 
of the curricula suited to the rural primary and middle vernaciilai schools 
is a matter foi the experts, but when drawing up any scheme for ’the 
education of the diildren of agriculturists the one thing that must be 
glial ded against is the type of education which alienates young men 
fiom the land and which creates a dcsiie in their minds to seek jobs 
and thus swell the ranks of the unemployed. In this connection a great 
deal depends upon the teachers of the lurnl primary and middle vernn- 
TOu ’ schools ns these have to mould the young minds to rural ideas. 
The teachers for these schools should, therefore, be specially trained 
and, so far as is possible, should be drawn from the ngriculliiral classes. 

The need for school plots and school faims is obvious if the teaching 
■of agricultuie in luial middle vernacular schools is to be of any use. 
Each rural vernacular middle school should have a school plot attached 
"to it where bojs can get practical training in the use of implements 
and manuicb and the growing of crops on a field scale. Bccently Gov- 
einment have sanctioned the opening of school plots as an expciiment 
in one selected riiial middle school in each division of the Province. 
In my opinion the proposed size of these plots, a quarter of an acre, 
is too small. 

(ix) The majority of students who have studied agiiciilture have 
'either been piovsded for in the Agi Icnltural Department or in other 
'departments of Goveinment. I do not know of any instance where a 
stuclcnt who was unable to get employment has gone back to the land 
and started farming. 

(x) Agiiciilture can be made attractive to middle class youths by 
(1) increasing the attractions of village Ijfc by improving commiinica- 

'tions, sanitation and the standard of living; (2) by the provision of 
•suitable institutions which will turn out men who will take to agriculture 
as a vocation; (3) by establishing model farms of suitable size, run on a 
InisinCBS^ basis, proving to the educated middle class voiiths that a 
•decent living can be made out ot farming: and (4) by the prov ision of 

Mr. J). Jf. Sethi. 
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suitable facilities by Government for 5 ’oung men of moderate means-, 
who wish to start farming on their own account. These facilities can' 
take the form of providing land on suitable terms, financial help on 
moderate rdtes of interest and appointment of an experienced officer 
who will give necessary advice and help to young inexperienced men in* 
order to make their undertaking a success. 

(xii) Practicrl instruction by demonstration is the best way of 
educating the cultivator. In our humble way wo have tried to impart 
this practical education but what has been and is being done is 
necessarily not very much owing to lack of staff and funds Consider- 
ably more could be done, given the necessary facilities in the way of 
field demonstrations, agricultural exhibitions, cinema Icctuies, etc. 

Question 3. — Demonstkation and Propaganda. — (a) The method* 
which has been most Successful in influencing and improving the practice 
of cultivators is practical demonstration in their fields. 

(5) and (c) The quickest way of improving the practice of the culti- 
vators and of inducing them to adopt expert advice is to cultivate a 
small area of village land under luilage conditions by improved methods 
of cultivation and impioved crops. The policy of having one small farm 
in each siib-division of a district does not go far enough. There should 
be a demonstration faim in each impoitanl village, under depai tmcntaL> 
control. These farms should be lun jointly by the Agricultural Dcpait- 
jnent and such, private agencies as co-operative societies, village self- 
governing institutions, well-to-do cultivators and znmindais. The sub- 
divisional farms should be the feeders of these farms As dcmonsti ation 
will be their chief purpose these farms will enable us to cairy improved 
agricultural methods to the doors of the cultivators They will show 
to the cultivator, in a tangible form, the advantages of better vniieties 
of crops, the use and value of manures, the care and management of 
cattle, the methods of storing green and dry fodders, the use of suitable 
improved implements, etc. They will store and distribute recommended' 
seeds and manures, and will stock improved implements either for sale 
or hire and will thus perform the functions of seed, manure and imple- 
ment depots. !As 1 have already said, it is most important to run these 
farms exactly under village conditions and on a pajnng basis, as only 
then they W'ill impress the cultivator. They should be in charge of 
“cultivator demonstrators” or lamdars who will bo paid from the 
profits realised. 

These village farms can also be made centres of propaganda work. 
Departmental leaflets can bo distributed broadcast from there and 
special arrangements should be made for educating the cultivators by 
means of the cinematograph. The Deputy Director has to cover a 
large area, with a small staff and a limited number of Government 
farms. If village farms on the lines detailed above are started he will 
be aide to enrol a Isigc number of active workers who w’ilfhclp him 
considcrablv in his propaganda work, ns they will preach what they 
practise. Without the whole-hearted co-operation of the cultivator it* 
is hopclcs'i to expect any gi-eat improvement in his existing practices. 

Our Chiefs and leading landowners should take a' very active and 
prominent part in this organisation. They can do a very great deal by 
establishing demonstration farms, and in course of time their method's 
are sure to be copied b.y the tenants. The higher authorities can do 
a great deal towards agricultural improvement by impressing upon Chiefs- 
and landowners the ahsoliitc necessity of taking active interest in the 
work. Government can also do a lot through the district officials to- 
wards organising small farms in mnJial and wards estates 
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(d) The following are outstanding instances of the success of de 
"monstration w-ork in the Province; — 

1. The spread of Sabour Dahia paddy, especially in Bhngalpur 
circle, 

2 The use of sulphate of anunonia for manuring sugarcane and 
potato crops, 

3. The cultivation of groundnut and use of gypsum as manure 
in south-west Bihar Range, Chota Nagpur, and parts of 
Orissa, 

4 Green manuring winter paddy lands with dhaintha in the 
irrigated tiacls of Orissa Delta, 

5. The spread of thc^ J/t/noo variety of cane in Oris'-a Delta 

and especially in Banki and Khnrda Government Estates, 

6. The spread of Co. 213 cane in Bihar and dcitaie Oiissa, 

7. The spread of improeed winter paddies in Orissa delta, 

8. The Hce of tlirre-i oiler cane mills in plane of two-i oiler 

mills in sugarcane-growing aieas of Oris«n. 

The reasons for success are (1) the superiority of the, seeds or 
•xactliods of cultivation recommended over the local practices', and (2) 
the actual dcmonstiation of those in the cultivator’s fields under 
ordinary village conditions 

Question 4 (a).— Administiiation.— (o) I have already suggested, 
in my reply to Question 1, how the Imperial Dopai tment can supple 
imcnt the activities of provincial agiicultural departments by taking 
up investigations on problems involved in the pioduction ot quality 
crops and those of All-India importance. Whenever the Imperial De- 
partment desire that a piovincial department, should take up any 
special woik which is of moic than piovincial interest, then "the 
Central Government should finance such investigations 

(h) The sti engthening of the scientific staff of the provincial 
-oepartments scoms to me of much greater impoitancc, as, after all, 
each particular problem has to be sohrd under local conditions. 
Problems rcquiiing icsearch along highly specialised lines will re- 
quire specially tiaincd inscstigators, and when any .such woik is 
undortaken by the Central Government, special officers on .short- 
term contracts and on high salaries could be recruited. So far ns 
•this Piovince is concerned, wo have always welcomed the help and 
advice of the olliceis of the Imperial Department. Still further co- 
ordination could ho sccuicd by allowing inoic fiequent exchange of 
visits to provincial e.vperimcntal stations and Piisa amongst the 
Imperial officers and officers serving in the Provinces. 

(r) (iii) The improvement of communications is necessary if tho 
producer is to get full adv.antage of the maiket prices. At present, 
-owing lo lack of loads and bridges across rivers, and streams, it is not 
possible for tbe average producer to bring his pioduce for direct 
sale to the market. Boad impiovoment and construction of bridges 
will also enable the cultivators to carry manure back to the laud from 
'the markets. 

(v) and (vi) At present the villager has no means of finding out 
tho current market rates of his produce, and lack of communication® 
-does not permit of his being able to bring the produce to (he maiket. 
He is almost wholly dependent on the sweet w'ill of the local middle- 
man or mahajon Rural posts and telegraph , offices eould help the 
-cultivator considerably by supplying information regarding current 
unarket prices. These could bo given a great deal of publicity by 
Mr. D. R. Sethi. 
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(posting them up on the Post Office notice boards for general 
information. 

Question 6. — Finance. — (a) Without better financing of agricul- 
tural operations and the employment of more capital, no permanent 
improvement in the agricultural conditions of the country is pos- 
sible. The majoiity of the cultivators cannot derive any benefit from 
■the work of the Agricultural Department as they do not possess the 
necessary capital for effecting permanent improvements. The advanc- 
ing of loans to the cultivator in sufficient amounts on proper security 
IB therefore necessary. This can only be done through the co-operative 
movement, which should be extended. 

(6) Tacravi loans are usually given in times of scarcity and 
famine. Under these conditions they can hardly be expected to 
benefit agriculture materially. These loans, however, arc not 
popular. 

Question c.—Agriculturai, iNDEuirnNEsa —(a) (i) The main causes 
-of borrowing aio: — 

1. The thriftlessness and extravagance of the cultivator. 

2. Lack of ambition owing to illiteracy. 

3. Failure of crops due to bad seasons. 

4. The uneconomic sire cf holdings. 

6. The heavy burden on the soil duo to extinction and decay of 
> cottage industries. 

6. Loss of cattle resulting from insufficient feeding and disease. 

7, Failure to get the most from the soil owing to laziness. 

<ii) The mam source of credit is the moneylender 

OH) The reasons preventing. re-payment are: — 

1. Absence of thrift. 

2. Extravagant habits and the spending of borrowed money on 

unproductive purposes. 

•3. The exorbitant rate of interest charged by the moneylender 

. and inhuman conditions on which the money is lent 

Usually the moneylender lakes away the major portion of 
• Ihc cultivator’s ciops at previously fixed pi ices which have 
no relation with the prevailing market prices. 

(fi) It is doubtful if such measures ns the application of the Usuri- 
ous Loans Act or facilities for the redemption of mortgages will re- 
duce the indebtedness of the cultivator. The spread of education 
omongst the masses, which ivill enable them to realise the evils of 
debt, appears to bo the real remedy. 

Question 7.— Fraomintation or Hoedinqs.— ( w) At present there 
seems to bo no desire amongst the cultivators to consolidate their 
holdings. They do not realise the evils of scattered holdings. This 
•can only bo brought home to them by education. Cinema films can 
do a great deal by showing the cultivators the advantages they will 
have when their hofdings are more compact. A great deal can also 
be done through Uie co-operative movement by starting societies for 
consolidation of holdings ns is being done in the runjab.' Any means 
which will reduce the pressure on the land will also greatly help in 
checking oxccwdve fragmentation. The introduction of suitable cot- 
tage industries will afford occupation to a certain number of the 
Qicoplc and will thus reduce the burden on the land. 
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(b) Thu inniii obstiidc in tho uny of consolidation is ignnrnnce 
oving to luck of cdiicntlo'i 

(r) To restrict siili'division of holdings nt tho jircsonl stage liy 
tnenns of legislation nill not ho of much use. Onco the culti'VAfors 
hftvo rcnlincd the bencfitH that can be obtained iiy having compact hold- 
ings and ulicii, as n result of education, a deiiiiiiid arises amongst 
thorn for tho consolidation of holdings, tbon legislation 'nliich trill 
deal Mitli dissentients and iomo\e legal dilBciiltics connected trith the 
trnnsfei of ploii, will bo necessary. 

QtmsiioN 8, — Initio \TioN'. — (o) As .ignoulturu at present dependv 
niiiinly ti))on rainfall, it folloitb that e.'Ctension and improvement of 
irrigation sourecs will Imvc considcrnble effect on inercasing the 
aaiietiUuial weaitli. The growing of a second crop or, in other words, 
the inciense of area under cultivation, is almost always dependent upon 
the exihteiKs* of facilities for irrigation. It is true that our averager 
annual rniiifall, about si.vty inches, is ample for the growth of eiopslnit 
this rnitifnll is, get.rrnll.v speaking, not uell distiilmted, with tho result 
that noinial li-.rvest>i, in the aWnce of irrigation, are cJfccplions 
inther than the nilo. The extension and improvement of irrign- 
iioii r.teilities le. therefore, a very important question. There err a 
largo number of jnnki. and biinil* all over OrissA but tlic«c bavo hecn, 
and aie being, allow cd to deeay ftnd silt up. In snme plnce.s, owing 
to the greiil of the rninindnrs, these have actually been biongbt under 
luUivalion. This practice should be put a sto)) to at once. Apart 
from providing irrigation by catinis, n gieat de.s! ran be donr> by rr- 
claiming decayed and sillcti up tanks and fniiitf* and by extending 
irrigation from wells. The intrediiction of cheap and ctricient water- 
lifting appliantes micJi as tho iron raJmt wheel should also l>e pushed 
ahead. Dcmoni.tintioD** in this directimi arc urgently needed in 
order to create n desiro for self-help amongst the eiiUivators. The 
CO opei alive moieinenl can also do a preat deal in this direction by 
ftaiiing cooperative irrigation societies for leclnmation and coa- 
vlniction of tanks and huntfn and installing tube-wells for irrigation 
purposes, J 

Qur.STjos p.—f?oti.s — (a) On our departmental faims W'c have 
• liown that low lands can be drained and mode to grow heavy crops 
of sugarcane nn-f fodders by proper drnitinge and control of surplus 
lain water. Also the Pus.l system of dr-sinnge Ims pros'cd very use- 
ful. Cultivators cno improve flieir lands by adopting tbc«n methods 
Olid zninindars and Inndloids can do a gieat deal by putting up 
suitable embankments. Tarravi loan* and loans under the Land 
Improvement Acts should be gis'on on a large scale for such works 
and technical^ advice should be given freely to any one who wants 
to improve bis lands by drainage and htnuHn'i. There is great 
scope for enlinneing the usefulness of the inginecring _ section of 
the department but the AgrteuUurnl Engineer’s staff will have to 
be increased mnsidciably. Tlie cooperative movement can also do 
!» great deal tiv organising soeiclies for the conslructioii of biivrit 
end draining of lands. 

Soil mivey is an impoitant piece of ^ work. It was srarted in 
the Province some years nno by the Agrlciiltui.nl Chemist but had 
to be given up owing (o the reconiinendations of the Agricultural 
Comniitlee. Owing to the divcrsiiy of the soils of the ‘Province, 
a soil survey -if the whole Province is necrssnr.v and the Agricul- 
tural Phemist sboiild be provided with adequate staH to deni with 
the work. « 

OursTiov 10— PrRTinisn's — S.iils over the gi eater part of 
India are notably deficient :.i nitrogen. In Plhni and Orissa-- 

.Vr, D. Ji. Sfthi. 
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(soils" art also deficient in phosphoric acid. , This being so, it is 
Apparent that in order to raise more crops from these soils, the 
idciiciency in nitrogen and phosphoric acid must be made good. 
'This can be done most economically by the use of all the available 
■cowdung. As, bowever, the cultivators use almost all the cowdiing 
for fuel purposes its use for manure, under present conditions, is 
Tory limited. Conscivation of natural manuies such as bones, oil- 
•cakes, and fisli refuse, and their application for increasing the 
yield of the soii, is very important. Their widespread _ use depends 
upon their cost, and ns a very large quantity of these is at present 
exported from the country, this should be put a stop to, if necessary 
hy legislation. Artificin'l fertilisers arc expensive and not within 
“the means of the cultivators. Lately the price of nitrogenous ferti- 
(lisers has sliown a tendency to drop and their use is extending. 

(b) All fertilisers must ho sold under a guarantee. Facilities 
■should be given to bona .fide cultivators for getting fcrtiliscis ana- 
'3y.*»cd in cases of suspected adulteration. This could be undertaken 
hy all chemical laboratories, pieferably free of eost, or at a verj' 
(mall charge. All frn'udulent adulterations should be made punish- 
rblo under law. 

(c) The most effective method of popularising the U'-e of new 
and improved fertilisers would be by demonstration This, as I have 
■already said in my replies to Question 3, could best be undertaken 
at the village demonstration farms. At first the use of recommended 
mnlmires should be encouraged by free distribution and the eost there 
of should be met by Central Banks and co-operative societies and 
fuch self-governing institutions us district boards. Goveinment should 
•also make substantial grants to Central Banks and district boards 
for this purpose. Free distributions should lie undertaken for a 
very limited poiiod over a limited area. Once the cultivatois have 
learnt the benefits to be gained by the use of foitiliscrs there will 
bo no further necessity for free distribution. It is also important 
that these manures should he easily iiroeurnblc and this could lie 
most effectively done by having manure depots attached to the 
Tillage farms. Co-operative societies should not give cash loans for 
the purohasc of manures but should supply the necessary quantity 
from these manure depots. - 

(cl) Oonsiderublo increase in the use of nitrogenous manures 
Tins' recently taken place all over Bihar and Orissa. The manurei 
sire used chiefly for sugarcane and garden crops. 

(c) A certain amount of work has been done, but not on nnj' 
■large scale or with the same amount of aceurney aS in western 
•countries. This is due, to lack of funds and staff. In tin's connec- 
tion a complete soil survey will also bo very helpful. 

As a result of the investigations carried out so far, wo know 
that the soils respond fairly^ well to nitrogenous manures and, in 
certain areas, tn the application of phospliatcs and gypsum. 

(/) Under the prevailing conditions ns legnrds cost of fuel, it is 
difficult to sec how the use of cowdung for fuel could he stopped. 
The average cultivator cannot afford to hu.T the ehenpest fuel even 
if it was nvnilnblo.^ A 'pai'lial remedy would appear to lie in en- 
■couraging co-operative planting of fuel plantations on village waste 
lands whurovor those exist.' * 

QuKSiiox 11 . — Crops. — (a) (i) The improveracnf of existing crops , 
-is, and for some time to eomc will remain, one of the cliief duties 
of fho Agricultural Department. Improvements can lie ’ brought 
nbout by (1) selection and (2) breeding. Selection is purely local 



work and must be undertaken on each laYge and small departmental' 
farm. Fair progress has been made in this direction during^ the 
past few years but the work should be speeded up by additional 
staff and funds 

Breeding can only bo done by highly skilled woikors who are 
specialists in genetics Such a specialist should replace the present 
Kconomic Botanist. Univeisitics should also take up this svork 

(n) Thcie is groat scope for the introduction of money ciops 
such tis sugarcane, as mcII as of fodder ciops. In Oiias>a only 
laddy is giown at present Large areas ale suitable for the culti- 
vation of sugarcane and gioundnut. Successful attempts' have been 
made to mtiodiicc these on suitable lands by means of village de- 
monsti.stions A great deal more could be done by opening village 
farms and providing facilities for irrigation. Iso fodder ciops are 
grown in Orissi at present The cultivation of these is an urgent 
necessity if .any improvement is to bo expected in the local cuittle. 
On our departmental farms we have grown successfully such fodders 
as sugarcane, maire ]uar. cowpea, soybeans, oats, pens, etc., both 
during the lhaitf and tahi seasons, and uhat is now wanted is an 
extensive programme of dcmonslnations in the villages, under the 
rultivator’s conditions. Here again the village farms will be of 
very great he'ii 

(iii) Ordinarily the cultivator either cannot or will not select 
seed for himself. In the absence of professional seedsmen the work 
of distributing improved seeds falls upon the Agricultural Bcpait- 
ment. That the cultivators do appreciate the benefits of improved 
seeds is apparent from the demand for the seeds of such crops as 
improved types of paddy, sugarcane, jute, groundnut, etc. They are 
also willing to pay for these improved seeds after they have been 
convinced of their superiority, what is now wanted is a scheme 
for the distribution of recommended seeds in a sptcmatic manner 
all over the Province. This could be best done by attaching seed 
depots to the village fatpis. The departmental, central and sub- 
divisional farms will supply the seeds to the village farms, where 
these will be niultiplicd and distributed to the villagers. Lack of 
professional seedsmen could be overcome by cnconracing middle class 
youths to take to farming. Under the guidance of an expeiiencod 
officer these men would multiply improved seeds which could be 
bought by the department at a premium, and distributed amongst 
the eultiv'ators. Wherever necessary, improved seeds should be dis- 
tributed free of cost for doraon.«trntion purposes only, the cost being 
borno by the Government. 

(iv) Damage by wild animals is chiefly confined to areas lying 

adjacent to jungles. In Oriss.s stray (uittlc arc a’ far bigger eurse 
than wild . animals such as wild pigs and monkeys. These stray 
cattle do a great deal of damage during the period when the paddy- 
crop is oil the land and they are a positive deterrent to any who 
wish to grow rahi crops. Fencing of individual holdings is out of 
the question as the cost of such fences would be prohibitive. Wlierever 
possible, co-operative fencing of whole village blocks should be 
'indcrtaken. Government should also cncoiirngo this by advancing 
loans under the Land Improvement liOans Aet and such adv'iinccs 
should he recovered by instalments spread over a period of twenty- 
years, Tlic real solution Ijcs in educating the masses. - ' 

The control of wild animals is a' subject w-hich needs investiga- 
tion and the Im)>oriaI Department ought to take it up as it is of 
more than provincial interest, A special officer should be appointed 
for this purpose, who will devote his time to finding out measures- 
Mr. J). 22. Setht. 
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for the extermination of these pests by studying their habits, 
diseases, etc. 

(6) Groundnut during the rains on poor uplands where low elasa 
millets are groun at present: sugarcane in rotation with legumes 
on biali lands: maize under irrigation on early paddy lands. 

(f) The department has been successful in selecting and distribut- 
ing improved typos of paddies suited to different classes of paddy 
lands. We have also successfully introduced sugaicane, potatoes 
end gioundnuts on suitable lands. 

Question 12. — Cdltia'ation, — (i) In Orissa, paddy is the main 
crop. A certain amount of lahi crops is also giown on uplands, but 
the .a'roa under these is small. As a iiilc no second crop is taken 
and no rotation is observed. Tillage is done by the country plough 
uhich is inefficient, and paddj* is broadcasted. The seed rate is very 
hcav.v and the ciop is thinned by passing the countiy plough through 
it when about six weeks old. lietter cultivation by a moie efficient 
plough will result in bigger outturn. Tinnsplanting will save ai 
large amount of seed and will give better outturn. Hand weeding, 
whitli has to be done at least twice in the case of the broadcasted 
crop, will be reduced to a minimum as most of the weeds will bo 
destroj’Cd during puddling. For uplands, a more efficient plough 
<rill be very hcncficinl ns it uill pioparc the land better than the 
county plough. Improved ploughs nic expensive and beyond the 
moans of the cultivator, ^^^lnt is wanted is a cheap and efficient 
plough suited to the local cattle. The whole work involved in the 
growing of sugarcane, from planting to harvesting, is done by hand. 
Sugarcane' is a crop which responds well to deep cultivation but the 
country plough cannot do this. Cheap intcrcultunng implements 
and oarthing-up ploughs have a great future. 

(ii) No rotation is practised in Oris.sn. This I think is mainly 
due to ignorance. Practical demonstrations in this direction will do 
a groat deal in inducing people to practise rotation. 

QorsTiON 14.— fMPLEMESTS.— No attempts have so far been made to 
improve the existing implements. As the cultivators are too poor to 
purchase improved implements, the engineering section of the Agri- 
cultural Department should take up 'this work and evolve efficient 
implenients which will he within the moans of the cultivator. 

There arc effieient improved implements but these arc voiy costly 
end the nveragts cultivator cannot afford to buy them. Co-operative 
societies for the purchase, sale and hire of improved implements 
should lie stnited. Agriculturists should also be encouraged to pur- 
chase these on the instalment 8>Btcm. The benefits to be derived from 
the use of improved implements should be demonstrnf ed on the village 
farms, w'hicli should keep a stoek of spare parts. Thcio is scope for 
tbo introduction of cheap appliances for lifting water, such as the 
iron rahnt •whesl. At present the cost of the rnhnt wheel is high and 
attempts should be made to have these manufnctuied on a mass pro- 
duction basis. There should be no difficulty in producing these as 
cheaply ns is being done in the Punjab. 

Opestiox 1C. — AtfiMAL HusnAxnny. — (a) The condition of the cattlo 
in Oristyi is appalling Tlicy are badlv housed and kept in a state 
of semi-starv.'iiion. Under these conditions the bullocks eaii hardly 
be expected to bo effieient and the cows are extremely poor milkers. 
Tn order to raise more crops and heavier crops, and to make the populo- 
tion more henltliy, the cattle must be improved so that- the bullocks 
will be more effieient and the cows will give more milk. Improvements 



call bo ofTcclcd b\ bcttci looding and 'bettor breeding, ‘i^or' gcnofdl 
])ui poses tho aim 'should be to breed dual put pose anioinlsi Fot* this 
purpose stud bulls should bn kept at caeh village farm, 'to incht the 
1 equirenu'iits of iieighbouiiiig villages. Ihuhiiiatii ’bulla are no ‘use 
foi this purpose as these .ininmls aic ubiially the pooicst spouiiuens 
of then kind. A gi'Mt dent can also be done b^ selection 
and eliiuiiintion and i educing the iiiiinber of useless cattle. Ih ceding 
alone, iionc\cr. will not bung about tho desired improvement, if the 
cattle arc to be iiegiceted and kept under scmi-st.'irvntion conditions. 
Demonstiatioii .mil piopaganda should be directed towards making 
tile cnliiv.itor icalise that it will pay him to kec]) his cattle in good 
condition hj piopcr feeding and mniingement. lie should be taught 
to glow fodder eiops and should ho encouraged to stall-feed his 
•mimals. .. ^ 

One o* the most iinport.-mt sgricii'tmnl industries is dairying. Tho 
depnitmorit has not p.ttd the nccesse.iy amount of attention to the 
problem that it desen os. We have abcad.v three breeding herds aPd 
the milk is suppiicd to tlic iieiglibcuring towns. A foOrth hcid is 
being bttilr up 'll Cuttack and (Jovemment have recently s.anoLioncd a 
Scheme foi putting this cm a propel basis A held of biifTnlocs is 
also being started in N'orth •Dibar. A gicnt deal moro could bo done 
by establishing model dairj" farms at the hcndqtwrreis of each .dis- 
trict. Tlieso fnims eoiild either be started joinll.r by (he Government 
•and the dihtiict boards or by the Goternmenl nlcne, and they should 
lie run on a eoinmeicinl habis in order to encourage private enterprise 
to take up (lie work I'oulliy Iccepiiig and rearing of goal*, and sheep 
'bhontd nUo be' encouraged. Tlie iigricultnrist’- miisl bo taught the 
iinpoi lance of cUirving Tlic most effective way to do tnis would be 
to start co-operative dairy and livestock ' soeiotios. Tlu®!’ societies 
‘should he helped by Gos eminent by. subsidies in the initial steges. 
'id embers will sell 'their piorluee to the society whose business it will 
be to find suitable markets for the disposal of rocnibois’ produce. Tf. 
.ii the heginn’rg, the societies are t’tnitrcl with, thp right class of 
.eidtiintqrs os members, who would take the necessarj' trouble to 
.make Uicse sociolies a sueetss, the more backwnid and poorer of the 
stgrienllurists at c' sure to follow their example. , 

^fiddle 'class ismlhs should nl«o be cheoinaged to take up dair.ving as 
g, tuoanc. jf livelihood. Facilities should be afforded to them to receive 
practical training in dnir.v-fnrming at such centres ns the Imperial 
Jlniry Justilule. They should lie helped with neeessarj’ capital on 
eas.v terms to stait with, mid a specinl experienced officer should look 
after tliese beginners and help them tq make Iheii Undertaking^ a 
sucocss. . , ' , 

' (h) There are.hardl.v nnv pastures nowadajs. ;Tbe zamindars and 
landlords have brought lindci' eiiHivation all goocl pasture ilands and 
In thfair place hiis-c set apart the poorest lands which grow pmetionlly 
nothing. ' Tliesc 'are now reall.v rveroising grounds.' Oo opersxtivp so- 
cieties sluwild be encouraged to iwol their resources and acquirc^suU- 
nhlc lands to he set apart ns pattiireo. illto members of 'these societies 
.sliould bo charged small fees for the privilege of grnring their cattle 
.Tlus'nlono will noV be suffieienl. The cnlti\nfbr mnsl^ grow fodder 
,'c'iops and must be tnnchl bow to piesenc "those. bOlh in rhe drv and 
gicen slate ns silage in Ivirhn 'opoil pits Stall-feeding should also 
he’ encouraged Demonstration Und'propagnhdn work through village 
fnrjuB yill', do a, greiit deni ' , 

r ..A very large .jiroportion of the pjiddy straw is At prescnl used for 
, Ihntehing iioiiscs 

Mr. n. It. .’Jrthf. 
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,, itraosphates^ ana lime,, are , not present, in sumcient quantities m,tne 
mQ:i^ej oothj^on'' todder, crops., These,, deficiencies could, be^m^t lai^gely 
by manuring ^th'e .fodder .lands ,properly and by encoura^g the , use 
of trice dust as foqd for. cattle. .Bice, dust~ contains fair quantities of 
phosj^aies." ", ' i 

- '(c) There isi fodder (shortage from January to June but it is ’most 
acute from April to June. Young growing cattle usually take', six 
weeks, after the rains have set in, before they show signs of thriving. 

’,'(d) JThp Mloiving ofc some of tie methods for improving and sup- 
plementing tne fodder, supply: — , , 

< .1 '(1) 'The growing of foddel crops such ns juar, cowpea, maize, 

’ r .li'. soybeans, etc., 

( (2) The' preservation of fodders, both in the dry and the green 
'■ *' fetate, as silafee in ZiKclitf open pits. 

. , (3) ,Thc,u£e of thatching, grasses for hou&c-thatching instead' ol 
‘ ' *' paddy sliaw which uiould be reserved for the cattle. 

(4) The adoption of stall-feeding. 

■ Ai'reductfon in fhr number of useless cattle kept at present. 

, s (e)'<Qenernlly speaking our laVge landlords, zamindais and Buling 
Chiefs have done nothing towards the improvement of < agriculturar 
and animal husbandry. (Higher authorities, can do a groat deal in 
making theun idealise their parkmount duty of giving a lead in these 
directions. I With • their co-operation a great deal edn <be .done' and 
even then it wilkbe-orlong time before any appreciable advance in, the 
improvem'ent of. f Indiin cattle will be - .apparent. It must be brfaught 
home to-' tHom 'that 'thcifin'e'brbeds of cattlo to bo ioufid in Britain 
have becn’ievolvfed by “Gentlemen”, fniTOers al their own expcnse'ond 
they imust (follow' the' lindloi-ds of Britain) if they are to retain their 
leadership, )•• .(mi i u , ( i »i - i i • « i . ■ . 

Question 17.— Aobicultoral INduStSieb. — ( ft) A cultivator who 
grows onl.v one crop has not got, work for more than, eight weeks in 
the ycar^ l^ut, those who (double prop their lands or grow such crops 
as sugarcane work for about, fqur months ini the year. In tfie slack 
season some cultivators migrate’ to such industrial centres as Calcutta 
andi' Jamshedpur aud> find ' emplojunent ' as day labourers, but the 
majority of ^them idle away their time sitting at home. ' 

(b) and (q)'. it' is’ wxll known, that the’ agricultural poipulatioh' is 
slowly" but steadily, increasing H' is, therefore, difilcult to see how 
thitf intreasing 'population W'ill be able, to maintain itself on the already 
lieavily burdened soil unless new and 'subsidiarv occupations'are found 
which will relieve 'the jiressure on the land. The development of spit- 
sble village industries, both as subsidiary and independent industries, 
is of urgent necessity, Botnonstration, or, in other words, practical 
education lof the peopjc,jappoars,liO be. the only means qf, cip-oiiraging 
them (to adapt sUHnblc subsidiary industries. The Co-oper.itive . and 
rndustiaes<dep<artmcuts .should .join hands -and start co-operafive indus- 
trial .societies for such purposes as silk rearing, weaving, spinning. 
Fhe Co-operative .Department- should also organise soeictics for the 
aroduetion (and sale ’of fruit, rearing of.poultn*, fish culture, <etc.i. The 
sbstaclCs.in'thc way of'iidOption lof these villace industries arei-^d) 
'azincss, (2)' ignorance,'' (3) unnt»of jpractical (femon strati on, and. (4) 
h some '«iscs religious' prejudices, t - (•« - i , ' j • . - 

"If. by praeticnl demonstratidn4t'the.“eultivritor caU be uinde td'rcalise 
hat he-'couid lelieve Jitnfteir frrtjii the'uori'v'hnd.expePse 

jf"fclothihg his family if hd’U’cic tO'gibw Oi small quantily of’ cotton on 
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bis homestead land,_ spin it during the leisure hours, and have it made 
into cloth by the village weaver it would go a long way to afford 
him substantial relief, In Orissa, oastor is grown on almost all home- 
stead lands in the village. Eii-re&tme is therefore a most suitable 
subsidiary occupation for the people. In each important village there 
should bf a co-operative society for the rearing of this silk worm, and 
a_ demonstrator should bo “ittachcd to groups of such societies* for 
giving the neccssaiy instructions to the members. 

Jd) The Co-operative Deparbnent can do a great deal by organising 
societies for the piepnration of agricultural produce, for example, oil 
pressing, rice hulling,^ gur making. These industries will not only give 
occupation to a certain number of the agricultural population but will 
help agiicultural development generally by consei-ving supplies of cattle 
food and manure Cultivators, as I have already pointed out, should 
be taught b> practical demonstration the use of natural manures and 
the benefits to be_ derived from stall-feeding of cattle, and iaccavi 
loans should be given on a more liberal scale for the purchase of 
manures. 

Que«tiox 20. — Maiikct''X'5. — (b) Marketing and distribution of 
agricultural produce at present are x*ery unsatisfactory. The cultivator 
more often than not is forced to sell his produce to the village dealer, 
who is also the mahajan, at rates which have no relation to the cur- 
rent market prices, because of his indebtedness. This rnahajan is thus 
able to appropriate a large sbaro of the profits.' The mahajan in turn 
sells the produce in the nearest market to dealers and commission 
agents, who either distribute it to the consumer or export it. In 
order that the producer should get a reasonable share of the profits 
of his produce, the marketing and distribution of agricultural produce 
needs organisation. This can best be done through co-operative sale 
societies which will deal directly with the wholesale merchants. Such 
organisations will also be in a position to effect improvements in the 
quality and purity of tlie produce. 

In my replies to Question 4, I have pointed out that post and tele- 
graph offices in i ural areas can help the villagers and co-operative sale 
societies by giving publicity to current market prices.* 

Questios 22. — Co-ovEBATiON. — (c) (i) In order to expand the co- 
operative movement, the staff of the Co-operative Department for 
propaganda and supci vision should be considerably increased. 

(ii) N'on-officinl agencies can do immense good. They have on un- 
limited field for impioving agriculture through the co-operative move- 
ment. Billing Chiefs, landlords, and well-to-do zamindars ran do a 
great deal by organising both credit and non-credit societies amongst 
their tenantry. • 

(b) The co-operative movement in the Provinee has been mainly 
directed towards the opening of primary credit societies for lessening 
the agriculturists’ indebtedness Some experiments have also been con- 
ducted l'*'vards organising nrm-credit societies, but except in the case of 
grain yofn*, these have not prospered. This may bo due to not hav- 
ing the light typo of men as members, or to bad.mnnagement, but it 
is difficult to see why, if properly organised and managed, those socie- 
ties should not be iust as succesrful in this Province as they have been 
in other places No doubt the provision of cheap credit thiough primary 
societies is of great importance but it has its dangers also. ^All^that 
the directors of Central Banks and Unions are concerned with is to 
loan out their funds as quickly as possible in order that these may 
earn interest. The welfare of the members of primary societies, at 
present, does not concern them. Loans are given without adequate 

Mr. D. B. Sethi, 
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preliminary enquiries and r-'relv is any attempt made to see that tho 
borrower spends these loans more on productive purposes than on such 
Unproductive items as marriages, sradhs, etc. 

True, there are provisions in the bj’o-laws of societies whicli guard 
against these practices, but they arc rarely cnfoiccd. What is wanted 
is tho cdtication of members by means of propaganda, and to make 
them realise that cheap credit is meant for producing wealth and 
must not be squandered away. Unless 'this is done, cheap credit will 
bo a far bigger curso than tho village moneylender 

Tho organising of non-credit agricnltural societies is of the utmost 
importance and shoilld be taken up in right caincst bv men of experi- 
ence. Without such societies it is not possible to make much headway 
towards the improvement of agriculture. 

(o) When all other means have failed to make a small minority fall 
in with the wishes of the majority in order to give effect to co-operative 
sdiemCB aimed at the improvement of agriculture generally, then legis- 
lation must ccrlainlj step in and compel such minority to join for the 
benefit of all. 

(d) Credit soeietica in Oiiasa have not achieved their object. Thej 
have certainly provided cheap and easy money but they have failed tc 
make the cultivator either more efficient or moro thrifty. 

Oral Evidence. 

OVjOOfl. 77ic Chairman : Mr. fiethi, you arc Deputy Director of Agri- 
culture in tho Orissa llnngc of this Province ?— Yes. 

67,607. I iiec, hy your ansu or to Question 1 (o), that you arc anxious 
that the possibilities of pisoicullure should bo examined ?— •Yes. 

07)603. Why do you regard fish culture as important? — In Oripa 
fish forms a very important part of the dictniy of tho rural population 
and wo have a large number of tanks all over tho division. As a 
matter of fact, almost every village is surrounded by tanks and if wo 
could find out methods of breeding fish and demonstrate these methods 
to the people, I tliink that it would'-do a great deal of good to them. 
It would also be a means of improving Iho sanitation from the point 
of view of malaria. There arc certain species of fish, I understand, 
which destroy the mosquito larvic. 

07,600. In answer to Question 2 (vi), jou express tho view tliat a 
quarlcr-nerc plot is too small to be of any real use in teaching ngri- 
cnllnre. Wiat would bo^ an ideal size ?— >1 should think that to tench 
a number of boys anything of practical ngriouKiirc we should have at 
least sufficient land for a pair of bullocks; in Orissa it would bo five 
acres. Wo cannot employ a pair of bullocks economically on a quarter- 
acre plot of land. 

67,610. In answer to Question 2 (x), you arc anxious to see model 
farms of M-ilablc size "staWiehed and run on a business basis, so as to 
satisfy the educated middle class folk that a decent living can be made 
out of farming. I take it that you would agree that no experiments' 
mtisfc bo carried out on those farms if they are to be run on strictly 
commercial lines ?— That is so. 

07,511. Quite apart from that aspect of tho question, do yon fbiijk 
that there is land available in the Province for the middle class youth 7 
— ^Tlioro is any amount of land in cerlain parts’' of Orissa. 

07,612. Have you ever worked out the capital that would bo required 
per acre for Ibis purpose 7 — ^No, I have not worked it out. 



, ,67,513. jyould it be virgin, 5oil ’—It A\onld be forest Iniyi course. 

' 67,3W. Ilft/ve jou yourself hadi the indvantage of'ja* visit to agricul-i 
tuial stations cr colleges in other Pi evinces? — haveiscett some ot the 
agncultuial stations in the Punjab fiom ^viheie come, as.also.rthe 
allege there. I have also seen Pusa and'the, agficultuial stations^ in 
the Mysore Slate ' , ^ 

67,515 You agiee that it is a gieat advantage to an officer {occasion- 
ally tp see what is going on in'other Provincesi? — Yes, especially .those 
stations at which similar woik to hia own is being carried_on.' -i t j. i , 

67,616. And he also has the advantage of meeting fresh .jnindst is 
that not so 1— Yes, one picks up a lot of new ideas front one’s brother, 
officers working on similar iptoblems in Othci , places.. '>"/ .n . 

67.517. In answer to Question 4 (<■), you recommend .that dpriees 

should be advertised in rural aieas by the post and telegraph 'offices, 
and you call them current market pt ices. Would -dint be the price 
at the terminal maiket, or wrhat?— IThe price at thci.ncarcsti.gofa 
(market). , . <t .. .t iw ‘ , 

67.518. Would there not be some danger in publishing jthesc p;'ioes> 
which would iiccossnrily be above those ojbtained by the, cultivator, 
iidlcss it were made iicrfectly ’plain. to the culfivatoi 'that. a certain 
dednetioh would ’be necessary on account ‘of transport I-t-I ^uit^ .n^ce!. 

67,510. You recommend, on page 355, that co-operative societies 
should cease giving cash loans, to thcii., members ostensibly for the 
purpose of purchasing manures. Is" that because, in your experience, 
the money js, sometimes, spent ,on^ other dhings 7 — As a rule it is always 
spent on somollifng pise;' .vcry.Jjttle of it is, spent'. on manure^. 

67,520. ‘Would^ypu like to see the loan made in kind?— Yes, we 
have tried ^hat' experihient in’dn8''or Ihfo CeblrarBanks’in Qriss'a And 
it has proved H vfeVj’ gre'At suCce’ss.''''*''" 
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' 6 y, 62 l'.^Do ^bu'mfed'A to say that the’c'einlhil Bdnk is’ aoWnlly lending 
fhit UifiHhre V— yes„wliiJn'ineiiiberB' of a ■pfimaVy’sBoiety'whht mdiiey for 
mlin'nvrfs. Ihev iiBtialW iirrt to’ the 'OentraP Bank, but 


thd adv'-ahee 
a bti.i i>'in 


the ^puriha8e"dt mKn'urdS, they ushally 'go to’the 'Opntral 
instead 'of giving 'theni the money* fhe Central Ba.nkf'make’ 
fh’'lhe 'shdpc of. mihurc.' ,• ' ^ ’ ' ' / ■ “ ‘ . 

i‘.,p7,522. iimite’d.Vt afl jikaYnipunt of ya'luo^jbprjf^wpd'j^So 

fpr as my ei^icrlenco/goes ,H has. cpi ti^inly, limited,, t)ib .value for the 
manure; they simply take the amount.,pf,.^|iiiviYe, they want f.a«d. no 


moro- 


67^523. ,Whd£ abouf; 'die'umitve8tcd''duvplUk'fuhds’A't'|he Sidposal of 
Central ''Bank's I'— The, lOentral Bdnkk Irt 'the' ptfe^eilt iftofncnt are' nO- 
tlii'hg lUit 'cheap-money Ibhde'fs. TKcy'’try fb pdt it' fid’ to rK6 primary 
societiii'8| (is fast as ^they"can, ■> ' ’ > > 

67,624. -il/r- Goivert; ,Cheap*mpney icnliers did! you call fhem' 1— Tes, 
it is cheap money; they would not got it at thatjrato from the 
mahaians. In Orissa, in some parts, the interest charged 'is as 'much 
da thirty ,perf 'cent.’' v i 

, ■ 67,525. The Chairman f But -you have beon’'^able .to pcrsua'do 'the 
Central Banks ,to adopt, this plan nevorthdess'?- Wjs started this only 
two: years, ago when, wc, took, to sulphatc.^of ammonia, j 1/ 

67,626. Do zamindars in this Province take any linterest in practiod 
agrioulturo,?— N|ope .whatever,, i^know.of just ,one instance hut fhat is 
an exception, an'^ i; do not Miojy. pf'Any^one.ojse. ,, 

67,527. Do*you' think">that,., ifi the landlor,d class. tooks a personal 
interest jin ‘progressive agriculture, (the. rura][ jiopuJnt’™ wnnld h« npv- 
fectly prepared ,to fpllow their lead It-I., think .'so,,, 
hfr. D. B. SethL 
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■' 67,’52S; i^Vh(tt'’dA=’th<‘ Inndlord’ clars. .who Oo iJot take nn,\ m^cre^tj 
ii{' ajsritiultui'o, xl6 Iwith their 'epare tune? — They ppend their timc,fjn 
' btliov lai^e to\vns and not in the villages. >, 

jli tl7^52^, CnlvcrU AVould you kindly let us knon- ho*' many 
Oentral Banks yoti have cvei-' inspected ?■— I do not inspect any Oentrol 
Banks. ’ ‘ 

67', 1530. .Do you inspect Any unions J—liro. 

i’ ’In ' 5 ’our opinion all that the directors of OentraJ Banks are 

cohdei'nbd with is to lend out their funds as quickly jis possible; is that 
so? — 'T^havemttended their general meetings and whenever I go to a 
plaefe at' u^hich there is a Central Bank I jnake a point of meeting 
the directors who happen to be there and I always discuss the matter 
with them. They say that as they have to borrow money from the 
Apex .bank .they oanpqt keep their mpnoy idle in the bank for a long 
time but aio anxious to invesj; it as soon as possible. 

t6y<532/,Tou base your sfatqmcnt ,upon .vyhat the directors have told 
5'ou ?s— Yes.v- 1 . . , 


J07,633.' 'JDr, Hpder: Have jmu got many extensive, unoccupied areas 
in the Province on whidi you could settle youths of the middle class ? — 

I can only ’spCafcqjf Orissa and not of any other pait pf the Province. 

; ‘ 67[634i£ Ar<J thoreillarfee unoccupied areap*— Jn the backward dis- 
tricts of Angul and the Peudatory States there are, and 1 believe also ' 
in parts ,of Sambalpur, there ai^Cflarg^ areas of unoccupied land. ' 

>1 07,535. Have you' any idea ms to what would he the acreage of such 
land ?— No. ' , , ,, 

eVjSSe.iYou have got no institution in this Province which impark 
higher agricultural oditcation ? — can only exprpSs my personal vidws 
on •thjit/'point, , J ^myself think thai at present our‘ whole Work is vdry 
seridvmly.haqdi^'apped'^or want ,6f such an institution. ' . 

{ >67,637t jl' take it;th‘at' gccorj^ing'i^ thk system Which- prevails here; 
it /is,<-parbv qf your jduty men for your department? Mayjtl 

know /'how (many jmen'^you ha v^ been' abl6 W train? — ^Up td now I'have 
trained' two ^Assistantj Ilirectqk about ci^Kt fawn overseers. % 
‘/07,li38. '"WhO' trains/ 'the {members ,of the’ lojvpr service, such '’’ak 
/..anldftrs t— 'Wo ttain/'them on our .farms.,,, , ' * 

67,6p9j, Which "system do -you think is better,/ youj (present system 
or *a systeni'uiider,' Which the men are trained at a central institution 
and„tlien put them 6n to 'the farms ?-^Tbei /second system would .cer- 
tainly bo better, 'because it vyould relieve' the JDeputy Director pf a con- 
siderable ataount of ’what I 'prefer to call woVki Which, is not his, legiti- 
mately,- i, " \ ^ ” ' ' ' ' 

! 67,540. .Apai't from this,*matler ‘of relief, ‘do you think the system 
woiildibei.bcttor because the ,candiddtea,.would 'derive a; hotter traint 
ing?— -They would certainly' have' a 'better ^preliminary training. iBut 
with regaird .to iamdars', thesb p'ebplb ‘m'ust be trained on the farms ; 
it is jio .use 'trailing them at ft' college, 'be"oau8e we take on actual culti- 
vators ‘as XaTni^a’rs. ' ‘ '''• '1' < I / ,1 , ^ 

, 67,641. P^it what about the people who arc above the lamdarsl — 
Oun experience" with’ tlio^ Pv’orsecrs is this that, when they, came , out 
of the Sabour College they were not as good as the men Whom we 
look 6fa''*oiu‘8cIveB 'and'* trained - as u overseers,^ .These men, from the 



bally 'evei-ythibg -'abbut ‘agriculture.. . With yegwd ^tp 

vinoial Service men I might say {hat we take'^on graduates iri sci^cb/ 
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but we liave not sufficient time to devote to these men. Personally 
I think that the men should be trained liist in a college and then they 
should go to the farms for pinetical woik, and any promising men from 
among them should be sent up to a lesearch institute uhcre they may 
concentrate their cneigics on any one particular subject They would 
then make voiy good research workcis 

07,612 That is youi own opinion) — ^That is my personal opinion. 

67.543 _ jVIcmbcis of the Provincial Agricultuial Service should have 
training in icsearch at a central institution or at an agricultural 
cojlcge) — Yes An agricultural college will not be of much use in 
this Pi ovince unless and until it is affiliated to the University and gives 
a degree and that degree carries as much weight as a "pure science * 
degree of the Univeisitj at present. 

67.544 If }ou had an agricultuial institution and also a degree, then 
you would bo satisfied? — ^Yes; I would be. 

07,5l.”i. Yon say soniewheic in your note that the number of useless 
cattle should be i educed How would you reduce them? — think the 
useful cattle should hr given the scrum — simultaneous inoculation, and 
the others should be left unprotected That appears to mo to be the 
simplest method ; but !• know very little about veterinary science. 

67,616. "Wlvit about tlio others?— They should not bo given any 
protection 

67.317 Bnhit .1 P. Varma ; You have always been in Orissa ? — I 
have always been in Orissa, except for the three years when I was on 
deputation to the Kapurthala State. 

67,648 Is there any difference bctw'ccn Orissa and Bihar proper? 

— could not S'ty; I have no experience of Bihar at nil. 

67,610. TInJfajn of Patlalimcdi: On page 350 you say: “Owing to 
the absence of a pioiincial agricultural college, the training of the sub* 
ordinate staff of the department h undertaken by the Deputy Directois 
in addition to their other duties. This work takes away a considerable 
amount of the time of these jfficers which should really be spent in the 
discharge of their legitimate duties and i.s therefore an obstacle to 
progi css The re starting of the college is therefore desirable.” Where 
would you locate the college t— That is a question I have not thought 
about. We had a college at Sabour; w'o have got the buildings there: 
but if we think of locating the college anj’whcrc else than Sabour, I 
think the best place would be Patna, because the University is here. 
My own wew is that, if at all it is decided to re-start the college it 
should be linked up w'ith the veterinary college It would save a consi- 
derable amount of expenditure I may also state ihat you_ cannot 
separate agriculture from veterinary or veterinary from agriculture. 
Tlie question of cattle-breeding, for instance, is closely ^connected with 
the growing of fodder crops. Therefore, T think, the agricultural college 
and the veterinary college should be in one place. • 

67,.'560. Do you believe in having both the ^departments imdcr one 
control ?— That is a policy on which I am afraid I cannot express any 
opinion. 

67,551. Do you think Orissa will be sending its boys to Patna ?-^es; 
■why not? 

67,652. There would not be any difficulty ?— The Orissa boys npw come 
' to Patna to take the Honours course: they come to Patna for engineering: 

’ they used to come from Orissa to Sabour: wo had a certain number of 
boys from Orissa in the Sabour College. I should think there would be 
no difficulty. 

Mr. 7) 7?, Sethi. 
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67,553. Is the use of sulphate of ammonia for manuring sugarcane 
uind other crops becoming more and more popular ! — In Orissa it is used 
chiefly for sugarcane; it is becoming more popular. 

67,654. Have you been keeping a record? — This last season Govern- 
uuent sanctioned a distribution of eleven tons free of cost. The Bank! 
Union purchased ten maundi and supplied it to their constituopts; the 
JKhurda Ocntral Bank obtained four tons. These are the broad figures 
so far as I can remember. 

67,555, Is that confined to certain areas only 1 — It is only used where 
sugarcane is grown, Orissa is more a rice country than anything dse; 
"but there are certain areas where sugaronno is grown, and there they 
use tliis manure. In .the first instance we give the manure free to the 
cultivator to manure one-third of the acreage he has put under sugar- 
cane. If ho sees that the manure is really of any use ho goes straight 
off and buj'S the manure himself next time. As a matter of fad, we had 
an instance this year in the Khurda sub division. We distributed six 
tons of sulphate of ammonia free in the first instance, but people came 
along to buy the manure and whatever stock we had at that time (the 
season was far advanced) they took and paid for it. 

67,536. What is the variety of cane grown where this manure is used t — 
Oo. 213. 

07,637. That is doing very well, I suppose, and is not being affected 
bj’ any disease? — ^Tt has not been affected so far. I have now three 
varieties under trial at the central farm at Cuttack, but none of them are 
more promising than Co. 213. 

67.658. Co. 213 gives a considerably greater yield of sucrose than the 
4 local variety? — It contains a higher percentage of sucrose, but it also 

gives a considerably greater yield of cane when manured. 

67.659. Has the effect of manure upon the crop been demonstrated to 
the people ?— Yes. 

07.660. They arc adopting that now?— Yes; we began distribution of 
sulphate of ammonia only in 1925-26, and they nro now taking to the 
use of it. 

67.561. IVhat about its quality ns regards drought-resistance ? — I would 
not say it was a drought-resisting canc, but it is certainly a cane v/hich 
will stand a fair amount of mishandling. 

67.562. It is a hardy cane? — Compared with Oo. 203, it will not stand 
-drought better, it likes water jn th" early stages of grouth. I do 
•not think it is in any way superior to the local canc so far as water 

requirements are concerned. 

67,663. As regards demonstrations, yon suggest that a plot should bo 
•taken somewhci e in tbo village. Are you in favour of carrying on 
-demonstrations in the cultivator’s own field ? — ^That is what we arc doing 
nowadays. Wo do all our work in ihc cultivator’s own field wherever 
wo can get an intelligent cultivator who will carry out the demonstration 
under his own conditions. As a rule it is difiicuU to got such intelligent 
cultivators Wc should certainly carry out tho^ demonstration in the 
cultivator's fields under his own conditions; but in cases where it is not 
possible to got such cultivators, the district boards and Central Banks 
should take over a plot, let the cultivator himself rim it, guarantee him 
against loss and leave all the profits to him.^ Demonstration should he 
done on the cultivator’s own field; otherwise it will bo of no use. 
Demonstration farms run by tlie department will not have very 
unnch effect . 
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67,564. How far have you been successful in distributing unproved, 
seed in Oiissa J— The staff is so small and the’arw so big, that we have 
not done very much. But I may state that during the past, five J’®*''*]®- 
we have distributed 800 maundi of paddy; last year alone I.distriliuted 
seed cane fot over 500 acres , _ 

67,503 As regards paddy, is jour aim to improve the quality of fie 
gi am 01 to increase the quantity of the j’ield ? — ^In Orissa the quality 
does not count very much, it is the quantity that couivts. But , wherever 
we can combine quality uitli quantity wc piefer that. , 

67.566. Have you pnijiapolcs where aged animals cap be kept? L 

know there is a pinjtapole at Cuttack run by Marwaris. ' 

67.567. How many animals can thej take I — I could not say. i 

67,368. Is it fairly popular? — I do not know whether it is popular,. 

but the Mai wans seem to keep the place going all right. 

67.569 Proiettot Gangulee-. As Deputy Director ‘of the Orissa rainge 

can you tell the Commission what is the exact nature Of your duties?— 
1 have to study the local agricultural practices and think out what I 
can do to improve those practices. ' < 

67.570 You are in charge of experimental W’ork f — ^Yes 

67,371. Theie arc four faims in your range? — Yes. 

67,57:5 You are also in charge of the training of subordinates ?— Yes. 

67.573. And you have additional administrative duties?— Yes, what- 
ever pertains to these farms and to the ofiicers suboidinate to me. 

67.574. Do you find time to devote to experimental work? — I devote 
as much time as 1 can. The work on these farms is experiroentaV and 
a considerable portion of my time is devoted to that work. In addition, 

I have to do the training of the ' subordinates. If IJind not to look 
after the training of these subordinates, I could devote more time to ■ 
my experimental work. 

67,575 The training of subordinates takes away a great deal of your 
time. Wo have been toldia gicat deal about the training of these subor- 
dinates by Deputy Directors.- What sort of training are you 'able to 
give? — The training aims at making good farm managers of the senior 
recruited men, and making the others good farm overseers who will 
bo able to discharge their duties of the farm properly. , - 

67,676 Do they understand the fundamental sciences involved in 
agpicultural practice? — The Provincial Service men are graduates in 
science, chemistry or physics; we have no botany here. We also recruit 
men who have taken mathematics They understand the elementary 
sciences, but they do not understand the applied sciences. 

67.577. This is also an arrangement for training graduates for the 
superior grade? — Yes, that is what I have explained. - 

67.578. I was referring to the training of the subordinate staff ?— For 

the subordinate' staff w'e usually take matriculates, but preferably boys 
who have passed the intoimediate examination in science or arts. If 
we can get men from agricultural colleges we prefer them, but as our 
own men from the Province do not go outside we have to fall back upon 
intermediate or matriculate boys. _ . - . 

67.679. In this_^ experimental work that you carry on, who plans the 

scheme of experiments ? — ^I plan it for each of my farms, and.l submit 
_it to the Diiectof of "Agriculture for his approval. i ^ ' 

67.680. When you undertake an experiment, do vou carry it on for a 
number of years before you publish th"e data ?— Yes. In my range. I 
started work on the rices of Orissa in 1916, and I have been carrying 
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ac ou up till now. I have 'been able to select three' paddies suited^ to 
.the three difTcrcnt classes of lands in Orissa. The work is still going 
on, and it will go on lor some time to come. 

Yon give a number of outstanding instances of the success^ of 
V idcmonstratiou work in the Province. Gould yon tell the Commission 
ivliat 6ignific.ant improvement in agricultural practice you have observed 
.actually in the culti valors’ fields in Orissa? — Ocnernlly speaking, it is 
ivery diOlcull to observe anything, but if you go to particular areas where 
.particular work is being done, you will find such improvements. In 
places whero sugarcane of the local variety w.is being grown, or bugarcano 
was not being giown, we liave distributed improved sugarcane, and it 
is gi’owiiig there alrend.v. In cerfniii imirrigntcd tracts, where we have 
iiilroduced green iiianuring of transplanted rice or, in irrigated tracts, 
green manuring of broadcasted rice, if you go during the rice gi owing 
■season you will find miles and miles of country having both green mamuc 
ond rice growing at the same time. Of course, when the time comes 
5t is puddled under, and after that you cannot see the improved practice 
nt nil. 

B7,.ib2. ^Vhnt is the specific improvement .\ou are referring to, im- 
proved varieties of rice evolved by your department or green manuring ? — 
hlnnuring is the improvement. 

07,583. Jn answer to Question 11 (n) (iii), you sn> : "What is now 
•wanted is a scheme for the distribution of recommended seeds in a 
systematic manner nil over the Province". Wlint is the position now ? — 
llie position now is that if I har-e got. sny, sngnrcnno to distribute, 

1 have to do the missionary’s job; I have to begin wiUv preaching. T 
have to get hold of a co-operative society or somebody who will ti-j- the 
•thing. It is haphazard; wherever 1 can get n person to take the improved 
seed or improved manure, t request him to try it. Wc ought to have 
a. systematic sohomo for the distribution of seeds and manures. For 
this purpose wo require village demonstraiion plots. My personal 
exphricnoo is that if there is a thing really worth having the cultivator 
will lake to it at once. . > 

<57,581. You have no seed farms ? — ^Uo. 

07,595. Through your experiments, if you evolve, say, a now variety 
of paddy, how' do you propagate it? — At present, this i.s done by tho^^ 
department as wvll as by the cultivators to 'whom we originally gh^e*' 
free seed; our condition is that in case there is a demand for that 
pariieular seed beonuse, it has superior to the local seed; we 

' will buy back the produce at the current market- rates, for distribu- ' 
lion, -to other people. , 

67,680, So, the cuUivatora glow your selected seeds?— Yes, in addition 
to whatever quantity wo can grow on our own farms. Wo’ parch'aso 
it from them .it -the current market rates, nnd'tlint only occurs whon 
whai is produced on our farms is not sufficient to meet the demand. ' • 

* t 

67,587. You suggest that the Imperial Department should deal with 
problems of All-Tndin importance. Could you cite one or two instances 
of problems of All-India importance ?— Take the 'case of quality crops 
like tobacco; it is the same ns dealing with cotton. Or, take the ease 
of fruit culture ; that is 'an All-India 'question. So far ns rice is 'con- 
cerned, my experience is that n variety of rice which has proved to 
be" superior in South BihaV may ’prove the reverse ip Ori.ssn. 

y 07,688, What is .vonr idea .-wdien yon suggest that erop experiments 
■should 1)0 done by the Imperial Department? Wliy should not the pro- 
vineial departments do it?— ■The provincial departments will carry on tin 
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subsidiary work, so to say. It would be a good thing if we hud u central 
researdbi station, for instance, for fruit culture somewhere lor upper 
India. 

67,580. Your idea is that with central research stations you will be 
able to tackle fundamental problems more efficiently and more economi- 
cally?— Yes Take sugarcane for instance; that is exactly what has 
happened m the case of sugarcane. We get varieties from Coimbatore,, 
we try them from year to year, and if we find any tliat suit us we keep 
them , 

67.590. And the Provinces will repeat the experiments ? — ^That must i 
be done. 

67.591. And the third stage will be dissemination of the results?— Yes,' 

thiough demonstration. ' 

67.592 In answer to Question 4 (&), you suggest that special officers 
should be recruited on short-teim contracts Do you think that is a 
feasible or attractive pioposition? — ^That depends upon Che problem that 
has to be tackled. If jou want a really good man, jou will have to pay 
him fairly highly, and I do not know if the Gov ernment of India would 
be willing to appoint a long-term man from outside, as such men at 
present are scarce in India. 

67.593 You arc familiar, I take it, with some of the research organisa- 
tions in Europe? — When I was in England, I visited the Kothamsted 
Experimental Station. 

67,594. What is the system there t Are the research w'orkers Vccruitcd 
on short-term contracts? — ^No, they arc whole-time workers. What I * 
really had in mind when I put that down was the trouble about appointing 
local men. You will not, in the beginning, be able to get local men 
competent enough to carry on research Work. The short-term contractr 
men will train up Indians who will be able to rarrj’ on the work 

67,593. You attach a great deal of importance to soil survey. Arc you 
satisfied with the nature of the soil survey that you are undertaking? — 
We have got no soil survey. 

67.596. I understood that it was being carried on in certain tracts by* 
the Department of Agriculture ?— The Agricultural Chemist did start the 
work. He surveyed a very small area in South Bihar, but he had to 
stop there; the Legislative Council refused to sanction any further funds 
for the purpose. 

67.597. Apart from that, arc you satisfied with the quality of work 
done in that survey ? — Yes. 

67.598. You would like to see that sort of work extended in the Pro- 
vince 7 — Yes. 

67.599. Why? — When I want to try a new manure in any partionlar 
place, I am not quite certain whether it is really wanted there or not 
until 1 have tried it. If there was a soil survey, it would give me a 
preliminary indication. 

67,600 You say "Considerable increase in the ii'^e of nitrogenous 
manures has recently taken place all over Biliar and Orissa.” What are 
the manures ? — Chiefly sulphate of ammonia. 

67.601. Is its use being extended 7 — ^There is a'grow'ing demand for it. 

67.602. In the irrigated area 7 — Both in the irrigated and the unirri- 
gated areas, especially where sugarcane and vegetable crops nic grown. 

07.603. With the type of demonstrator that you have, are you quite 
satisfied w'ith the nature of the propaganda that they are able 
to carry on 7 — ^Thoy do very little propaganda. Any propaganda that i& 
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aone is aonc oy the Deputy Director or tlie Inspectors; the demonstratora. 
only carry out the work there. 

67,(304. Let us take, next, the case of Inspectors. Are you satisfied 
with the nature of propaganda they arc able to carry on ? — ^My conten- 
tion is that we ha'v c not got n sufficient number of them to cover any 
appreciable ‘area. The Inspectors have to look after the sub-divisional 
farm and at the same time do propaganda work. That is not quite what 
I should like to have. I should like to have an entirely separate, pro- 
perly trained sfaff for propaganda work. 

G7,G05. Is your relationship with the co-operative societies close and 
intimate 1 — In my raugc it is. 1 keep in fairly close touch with the co- 
operative societies; otherwise, I would not be able to do any work at all. 

G7,C06. Do you think the general purpose of cattle breeding should bo 
a dual purpose animal, or just a single purpose animal 1 — So far as Orissa 
is concorned. we have got quite a suitable type of bullock for our require- 
ments, but our trouble is that these animals do not give any appreciable 
quantity of milk. So far as Ori.ssa is concerned, 1 would keep to the 
local breeds and simply try to improve their milking capacity. 

C7jG07, Tlif. Knjrt oj Patlahmcdi' By selection? — You cannot 
divorce animal husbandry in this Provmce fiom fodder growing 
which is much more important than breeding or selection. In Orissa, 
if wc do not tackle (ho fodder problem, the result will be starvation, 
because there is not enough good fodder. 

07,60S< f’/o/c'oo? Gangulcc: Has any attempt been made by your 
department to encourage fodder growing? — I have been working on 
/odder for a number of yeais but the trouble is to get the people to take 
it up. The animals have only work for five months in the year. The 
rest of the time the animals are turned out in the fields and they pick 
up whatever they can, and the cultivator is quite satisfied; ho docs not 

want to food tlicm any more. 

*■ • 

07,609. Do you see any tendency tow'ards the introduction of stall- 

feeding /—There is scope for that 

67.010. Do you know' whether the farmers are taking to proper stall- 
feeding 7— They stall-feed their animals during the working period. TKey 
feed them on concentrates. 

67.011. You know the co-oporntive movement in Orissa well. In answer 
to Question 22 {<!) you say that the co-operative societies in Orissa have 
not Achieved their objects and that though they have given cheap and 
easy money they have failed to make the cultivator either more ciTicicnt 
or more thrifty. Could you tell us what are the difficulties which face 
the CO operative movement in Orissa? — ^I think that the members of these 
societies do not understand what co-operation means, what the move- 
ment stands for. They go to the president of the society, or wdiocvcr- 
loans the money, ask for money, sign a paper and come hack and there- 
tho matter slop.**. The -real trouble. is_ that (here is no propaganda work 
to' educate them as to why these soeietioB are there and w’hnt they are 
for. If this is not done, T am strongly of opinion that mere money- 
lending husiness will do groat harm to the people. 

07,612. You think that the right kind of propaganda is not going on ? — 
That is so. 

07,013. ^Tiat suggestions can you offer to improve the position 7—1 
think tlie subordinate staff of tho co-operative societies, tiiat is to say, 
tho bank clerks and tho inspecting oflieors, should bo given special train- 
ing in propaganda work. They should bo given a small jurisdiction to 
cover. TJiey should hold meetings of tho members of the society and’ 
repeatedly tell tlicm what the society is meant for. 
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-fi7,014. What sort of liaining would you like to give these men and 
Tvherol — I think the brat people to decide about that are the officers of 
■the Co operative Deparfment, it is lather difficult foi me to say anj thing 
about it. They know more. 

G7,GIS. Would .\ou include agiiciiltuio in their training? — Yes. I 
would include agriculture also. 

C7.ei0 Your idea is that thej should tell the people that the co-opera- 
tive movement stands for the general welfare of the community and iot 
merely for moncylcnding business? — Quite so 

•G7,G17 Ml. Knmat : In answer to Question 1 (a), you state that agri- 
cultural development, including roscarcli, has not made the same pro- 
gress inithiB Piovinoe as in some others owing to insufijoiency of staff. 
Have you -in yoiir mind the insufficiency of the subordinate staff or of 
the superior staff 1 — Both. ' 

G7,G18. You endorse the idea that instead of se\cii Deputy Directors 
you should have something like font teen. This was the scheme put 
■before this Commission by Sir Dobbs ? — So far ns the staff of the ranges 
is conrerned, I agree with the pioposals made by Mr._ Dobbs We should 
have at least seven Deputy Diicctors, fourteen Assistant Directors and 
a eorrospondmg number of subordinate staff, in addition to the purely 
icscareh workers 

G7,G10. Is this stagnation in the department, if one can call it stagna 
tion, due only to insufficiency of staff, or is it due to any partioidar out- 
look or policy ? — T am afraid I am not in a position to say anything about 
th6 policy. All I can submit to this Commission is that ^c lack of pro- 
gress is due to want of necessary staff. 

67,G-20. Did you get your foieign training before you entered son ice 
•or after you entered service ? — ^Before I entered service. 

67,621. Since you entered service, you have had no study leave or 
further training?— 'No. 

67,622 You suggest that middle class youths could bo taught dairying 
as a profession. Have you c\oi tried wdiethcr that could be n'businoss 
proposition?— I have not tried it as a business proposition. I have a 
small herd on my farm at Cuttack. Experimental' farms seldom pay 
Taut this little herd of mine is paying its way. The demand for milk is 
vciy gieat in Orissa. Tor instance, if you go to Puri you will be told 
by the gowala that for first class milk he will charge eifeht annas a serr, 
for second class milk six annas, and for third class milfc five annas. A 
person interested in the thing could certainly moke a very good business 
proposition of it if ho confined hlmsdf merely to milk prodnclaon. 

67,62.1. Have you kept regular accounts in the commcr'ial fashion, 
charging to debit everything that should be charged to debit? What 
■dividend could you make on tlio capital invested ?— We keep our accounts . 
according to the prescribed Accounts Manual. Wo fry to take into 
consideration ovory factor that comes in so far ns dairying Jg concerned. 
Our object is not purely the supply of milk. The horff that I keep is 
meant more for csfablisliing a progeny herd than anything else. Looking 
over our accounts for the last four y'ears, we find that it just pays for 
itsolf, leaving out of account the increased value of thi. young growing p 
stock. . ■ T 

J •• 

07,624. So far as your knowledge of ofher Provinces goes, have you 
"heard jof any other Province wlierp dairying on a Small scale has become 
a 'paying business proposition ?—T shave no experience of other Pro- 
•vinces hut I have heard Mr. .Smith’s views I believe he is of Opinion'- 
that dairying on a small scale is not a prn’cticahle proposition'* 

Mr. 35. ®. SefXL 
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67,1)25. I nm asking yon this with- ref oi?once to the -natural course of 
things. 'If ’a proposition is a paying proposition, it becomes well-known 
and is at once taken up in different' parts of the country. Take the 
question of a rice mill. If it pays, people take it up in village after 
village, tract after tract. If dairying were a paying proposition ii would 
probably have attracted the attention of men all over the country 1 — Sp 
far as dairjung is concerned, the fact.is that nobody has ever attempted! 
to start it up till now. If one or tiro stait and make a success of it, then 
others will take it up. 

07,620. My question \vas, why have they not made a start, if, as you 
say, it is a -paying proposition 1 — I tliink that at least at headquarter- 
stations, Government, cither by itself or jointly witli others, should start 
dairy farms and prove to the people that these pay. People have not 
taken it up merdy for want of the necessary information. 

67.627. You think that the pioblem is still in the pioneer ing stage 1 — 
Yes. 

07.628. )SVr Thomas At iddlelan’. You have told us your method of 
giving practical training to tlie assistants whom you have token into 
ilio ^ department. Do you prescribe any definite eourso of 
reading for thcpi ? — No. So far as work on the central experiment- 
‘a'l stalioiis is concerned I take them round with me when I nm going 
over tlic fields myself. I tell them what work I am doing and sho'^ 
them how to do it and then make them do it. I also explain to 
them tlic various experiments 1 make. 

07,029. You give them no systematic course of instruction^ they arc- 
left to themselves. I suppose they read books for any technical in- 
formation which they require?— I choose the books for them, amf 
tell them what to road, but I have no means of knowing whcthci'- 
they do it or rot; 1 do not insist on it. 

67,630. You refer, on page 351 of yPur evidence, to the policy of 
having one small farm in each sub-division and suggest an increase. 
How many small farms' would you advocate ? One in every import- 
ant village would clearly be impossible? — I do not mead a Qhvern- 
monk farm. "What I moan is a ahmonstration plot, run by the culti- 
vator himself under the guidance, and where necessary under the- 
control, 6f the department. ' • '- , 

07,031.* To what extent would the departmental control Como in ? — 
I would restrict it to advice. ' ' ' " ' 

67,632. Do you*'proposo providing ady grant-in-aid ?— No, I would 
not, but I would guarantee them any losses. 

( 07,033. On page 353 of your note, you refer to the heavy burden 

thrown on the soil because of the extinction and decay of cottage 
industries? 'What cottage industries have you in mind 7 — ^For in- 
stance, the production of cloth for household use. In the ' Punjab 
almost every villager spins his own yarn add gives it to the •weaver 
to make his cloth for him. I do not pay that ho can meet all his 
requirements but ho can,' at. any rate, moot part of his requirements. 

67,634. T am not referring to the position in the Punjab? — In 
Orissa, all the time thait 1 have been ther'o, I have not seen any parti- 
cular cottage industry which has become extinct, 'but I understand' 
lhat there used to ho that kind of thing before. They used to- husk 
their owh rice; now > they soli the paddy and got the ^ricc from, the 

* 67,635!' Is this hot because that pays them better ?-t-I have, not gone 

deeply into this matter. • - ' 
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67.636. You have no definite information as to whether, m v^rissa, 
ithe practice of spinning is much less common now than it wah in 
former times? — I have no definite information. 

67.637. Do the cultivators in Orissa make their own wooden im- 
plements 7— They have the village implement maker and they pay 
him so much at harvest time and get all their supplies from him. 
The carpenter makes the ploughshares and yokes for_ them and 
they supply the material, but for the labour they pay him so much 
in kind at harvest time. 

67.638. You think that this industry will not decline? — ^No. 

67.639. On page 355 of your note you say that in Bihar and Orissa 
soils are deficient in phosphoric acid. Can you tell me whether this 
deficiency is general, and whether in all the districts in which you 
have experimented you found phosphates to be necessary? — In 
Orissa wherever I have conducted experiments I have found that 
Clops respond fairly well to phosphates. 

67.640. Is it mainly in connec^on with the rice crop that your ex- 
pel ience lies? — In deltaic Orissa, in the greater part of the country, 
the only crop is rice, but in the upper areas near the hills sugarcane 
and labi crops are also grown. 

67.641. A crop like gram would not respond to phosphates, would 
it ? — No. 

67.642. Mustard and rape ? — No. The crops which respond to 
phosphates particularly are moth, cow peas, linseed, uttd and sugar- 
•canc to a certain extent. 

67.643. You refer to the very great damage done by stray cattle 
in Orissa. Is fencing not practised in any areas? — No. 

67.644. In answer to Question 14, you suggest that the Agricul- 
tural Department should evohe efficient implements which will be 
within the means of the cultivator. If you want improved imple- 
ments and better constructed implements, ;^ou have got to increase 
the prices. Can the cultivator afiord that in Orissa ?— What I bad 
'in mind particularly was the Forsian' wheel and the iron plough, for 
instance, which have been introduced here from the Funjab. At 
present our department gets these made by firms in Calcutta who 
■charge something like three hundred rupees per set, wheieas in the 
Funjab the Fersian wheel would be obtained for something like 
eighty rupees. If the production were done on a mass basis we ought 
to get it very cheaply.. 

67.645. Are you using the Funjab iron plough in Orissa now? — 
Yes. 

67.646. Frofetsor Ganijulce : On whom would you depend* for this 
'mass production of implements? — That would have to be undertaken 
by some business firm. 

67.647. On private enterprise ?— Yes. 

67.648. Sir Thomas SliddleJoti : You refer to the very poor quality 
of BrahmoAni bulls turned out in Orissa. Is there any evidence that 
"the quality has been deteriorating in recent years? — ^The man who 

wants to dedicate the bull tries his best to procure the cheapest kind 
of Brahmani hull that he can get. 

67.649. But that has not always been the case, has it?— I am talk- 
ing from my experience of recent years. The Brahmani bull has 
always been the worst animal of its kind, in Orissa at any rate. If 
-a man must buy his Brahmani bull, he is certainly not going to spend 
-a lot of money cn it ; he tries to spend ns little as he possibly can. 

Mr. D. R.‘ Sethi. 
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67,050. r/jc Jfaja of Parlahimedi i But that is not the case in 
Puri, is it* — I do not know; all I know is that Brahmani bulls are 
•always poor and may be seen about in the streets in a pitiably starved 
•condition and arc worse than useless. 

67.651. ^ Sir Thomas Middleton : You give a melancholy account of 
the quality of the cattle in Orissa and you suggest that demonstra- 
tion and propaganda work in the villages would do a great deal of 
good. What do you think could be done in the way of propaganda ? — 

I I might answer that question by an illustration if j'ou will permit 
me to do so. About two years ago I bought tsventy cows for three 
hundred rupees. They were giving not more than half a pound of 
milk per twenty-four hours. I brought these cows along to my faim 
and I gave them as much green fodder as they would oat with the 
result that now, in no case, do I get less than three pounds of milk 
a day. I submit that if a cultivator were to keep a smaller number 
of cattle than he keeps at the moment he would be able to feed them 
'better and derive greater benefit horn these fewer and better-fed 
animals than he would if he kept a herd some five or ten times as 
large. That is the kind of pmpagandn work that I should like to 
-carry on. 

67.652. I grant that you can make the demonstration, but what I 
wish to know is whether it would appeal to the cultivator? Would 
"he pay any attention to your demonstration? Would cultivators 
come round your farm, see the improvement you have effected and 
then go back to their own land and do the same for themselves 1 — I 
do not see by what other means we can bring it home to him. If 
he cannot sec for himself that here is a cow ivhich in the beginning 
was only giving half a pound of milk but now is yielding as much 
as three pounds of milk because of a little looking after, then I say 
that the Agricultural Department can hardly do anything more for 
him. 

67.653. What form of propaganda can appeal to the owner of an 
animal who sees its ribs sticking out through its skin and yet pays 
no attention to fodder supply? Do you think that anything will 
induce cultivators to look after their cattle better? — I am afraid I 
cannot say. If practical demonstration is not going to induce 
these people to feed their cattle better, then I do not know what 
will. 

67.654. We have had enough visual demonstration of the fact 
that the cattle want feeding ? — The only other thing to do is for the 
zamindars and landlords to take up the work and carry it on. 

67.655. Why do they not?-^That is a point that I should like the 
Commission to ask some zamindar. 

67.656. You must have heard many opinions on the point?— They 
;take no interest at all in the matter. 

(The viiiness withdrew.) 


Babu TARA FBASANNA GHOSE, Ranchi. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

QuESTiosr 1.— Ebseahoh. — ^If agriculture is to bo intensely developed 
in India more research work will have to be carried on in different 
branches of agriculture, including vegetable growing, fruit growing, 
•poultry rearing, animal husbandry, etcetera, and veterina'ry matters 
'by the best experts available whom the country can afford to em- 
iploy. Efficiency in research work should not be sacrificed to the 
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fclisli of Indian jsatioii of the J scientific men of the best, 

jyjie should lie recruited from linglaud, India and foreign couirtries 
10 carry on research 'work to improve the agiiculture of India, 
upon nhiih mainly depends the nell-bcing and prosperity of the 
populotton of India. ^ 

Itesenrch nn-k should be under the control of the Central (jov- 
ernmeiit and cNpcnccs should be met from the cential exchequer. 
The number of rescareh workers should be greatly iiiorcascd and 
research should be carried on both in a central institute and iti suil* 
..blc ccnties in diffoicnt Piovinces. ' , 

Qn.sTio> i! — AunicuiTURAi, Edvcatios.— ( x) Agiiculture can be 
made attractive to middle class youths if it can be proved to, them 
that agriculture is a profitable bubhicss. This can bo done cither 
by Goicrnmcnt staiting demonstration farms on business lines nnd, 
by bucccsbfully woiking them, proving that the profit earned wili 
suffice to pro\ idc a decent living to young men of the middle classes, 
or by Government encouraging people to form co-operative farming 
fcocictics on n limited liability basis. These farms must be demonstra'- 
tion farms on strictly business lines and Government should help 
sudi societies by granting loans free of interest, at least for 'some 
time, and then at a low rate of interest, and also by oCcring the 
advice of the officers of the Agricnltuinl Department free. 

If Government can establish commercially successful farms in 
each divisional centre, young men of the middle cla'ss will gladly 
join them ns apprentices, for the unemployment problem among the 
youths of the middle class has become so acute that they arc nnxioiis 
to go back to the land. In these farms they svill learn how to make 
.T, decent income from agriculture, after which they will start their 
own individual farms or will join a co-operative farming 'society 
such ns is mentioned above. 

Another measure that will help the young man of the middle 
class to take to agriculture is to invent, by sy.stomntic research and 
experiment, improved labour-saving machines and implements suited 
to the conditions of India. Young men of the middle class are no* 
physically so strong as the oultivators are and therefore if they 
take up agriculture as a profession they will not bo able to compote 
with tlio cultivators as they will not be able to work so hard in the 
fields and will haAc to engage hired labour, which is becoming scarce 
in rural areas. On account of the industrial development of the 
country', village people arc going to work in industrial areas where 
they can earn more. The invention of labour-saving machinery, 
which the young men of the middle class will bo able to use intclli- 
gently and with less physical exertion, will help them in ranking 
ihcir farms pay, as they will not have to employ hired labour and 
will be able to cultivate ihcir farms themselves. 

(xii) Adult education in rural areas can best be carried on by 
organising a village co-operntis cly. By adult education of the 
rural population I mean that the village people should bo educated 
in new ideas of improved agriculture, ~ - cottage industries, better 
village sanitation and" ofhei^ villngc welfare works. Their minds 
should be elevated to -a higher ethical plane. They should be taught 
to abstain from drink and litigation. A spirit of service should be 
communicated to them which will lead them to work jointly for the 
well-being Of the village community.' This can best he done by co- 
eperative workers, by persistent preaching, propaganda and de- 
monstration In the villages. For adult education, suitable magic 
lantern slides and 'cinema pictures should be utilised extcnsivdy, by 
the co-op oralive workers in the villages. • ‘ 

Sabu Tara rrasanita Ghofe, 
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Q(rj;STiox 5.— DKMOxsTnwios and PttOpAGANm.~(a) Practical dc- 
jujonstrAtion^ on the fields of the cultivators, of improved nicthodu 
vonduMecl by the cullivnlors tlicmsolves under expert supervision. 

Clf) TJio effectiveness of field demonstration in villages can great- 
4yjie increased, as 1 have iiientioncd above, by inducing the cultivator 
to ’earry on the demonstration of improved methods on his own field 
undei expert supervision.^ Two plots should be taken side by 
tiide" On one [dot eultivnnoii should be done by iinpiovcd methods 
nnd on the othoi* hy tlin old Iieicditary methods. At the time of 
linrvestinff/ the crops of these two fields should be gnthcicd separate- 
ly in' the presence of the villageis. The inei cased yield from the 
field svherc cultivation was done by improved methods would readily 
-convince the people of the usefulness of learning better methods of 
agricnllme. If onre the impros'cd mcLliods can he introduced sue* 
-Ot'Ssfully in one village, inhabitants of neighbouring villages will 
also adopt these^ mcasHves leadily. 

,<f) In iny opinion, eo-operativo- svorkers in rural areas arc the 
best persons to induct* the cultivators to adopt e.vpert advico as 
they have already gained the confidence of the rural population. 
From my long experience ip village improvement work I can say 
that iprcanhlng nn(l propaganda can host be done by co-operative 
workers in ilii.sl areas. In the Kbunti siih-division of Ranchi dis- 
trict, wheie the cooperative svorkors and oflieers of the Agricultural 
Depnrtmenf woiked band in hand, ngicnttnral improvements were 
tnirodnoed very successfully amongst the rural population. 

I know of several instances of the succe.ss of demonstration 
and propagnnd.s noik in rural areas. T describe below only two 

instances. , 

' ' ' 

, In Oharid village, , in the Khunti .sub-divisioti of Ranchi district 
tvliere there Is a co-operntivc society, the members of the society u'oro 
induced to gio»' groutidmifc jointly (n now crop introduced for tho 
first time in the viHage) on tlio field of one of tho members. When’ 
lie members found (hat the groundnut croji they got from tho 
field was aboui four times tho value of the paddy'crop which they 
used, to grnw on'il, they readily look up the cultivation of groundnut 
and. dn the ne.Kt y*ar, several^ plots of groundnut were cultivated 
separately by ihe meniborH of this sociefy. J5very year the cultivation 
of this crop is iiicreabing in Chnrid and the neighbouring villages. Tho 
landioiil of -Oharitj village alro learned the cultivation of this crop 
from his teimiKs and is now doing It extensively, 

- In •tho same village, Chnrid, one member, Kand Ram Munda,' 
was induced by UiC co-operative workers to grow sugarcane on his 
own field. Wlicn he found that this wms a ver>* profitable crop (ho 
got ten times more than ho used to get hy growing paddy on it) 
the next year he quadrupled the area of his sugarcane field. Other 
members seeing that Nand Ham hfunda had made n good profit .by 
growing sugarcane, took up the cultivation of sugarcane and about 
a doren plots of sugarcane were cultivated in the village the next 
year. Subsequently the cultivation of sugarcane (which^ was a now 
crop to (his part of Ihd country) began to spread rapidl.v and in 
tho current yc.ur the Government farm at Knnko could hardly meet 
-with, the demands for sugarcane setts hy the cnltivators in Khunti 
-area. In another village in Khunti suh-division, Pelwal, where the 
whole village lum been , oo-operativcly organi.SPtl, tho co-operative" 
workeis induced tho village peoplo to grow groundnut jointlj'' on 
• unhands, find sugarcane on riverside wastc''land properly -drained. 

' Roth the crops were non? to the area; The ■'village people did, the* 
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cultivation of both the crops very successfully under export super, 
vision. In the next year more than ton plots of sugarcane were 
cultivated by the river side by tlie members. The landlord of the 
village learnt the cultivation of sugarcane from his tenants and be- 
gan to grow sugarcane on his own lands The cnltivatioa of ground- 
nut al‘!o uas done the next year by several members on diScrent 
plots. 

I am auaie, also of striking instances of failure of demonstra- 
tion and piopaganda work. In Jamhar village, situated also in 
Khunti subdivision, the officers of the Agiicultural Department in- 
duced the landlord, one of the biggest zamindars of the district, to 
. grow sugarcane, a crop new to the area, under the supervision of 
the officers of the said department The sugarcane was very success- 
fully giown, hut not a single cultivator of the village could be in- 
duced to grow :t the next year. 

Another instance of failure of propaganda and demonstration I 
saw in Kutey village in Sadar sub-division of the Banchi district, 
whcic there is an old type of co-operative credit society affiliated 
to the Banchi Central Co-operative Bank. In this village practi- 
cal demonstrations of the cultivation of groundnut and stigarcatip 
(neu Cl ops to the area) were conducted under the supervision of 
the officers of the Agricultural Department on the landlord’s land 
by the landlord’s men. Both crops were very successful, but in the 
next year the officers of the Agricultural Department failed to in- 
duce a single ciijtivator of the village to grow them, although they 
promised to supply setts free, manure and the services of a lamdar 
to supervise the cultivation. 

The leasons for such failures are not far to seek. Firstly, the 
demonstration was not conducted on the cultivators’ own fields 
through the agency of the oultivotors themselves. Secondly, though there- 
is a CO operative society in the village, it is simply a loan institution. 
The co-operative workers of the area never tried to educate the minds 
of the people by preaching and propaganda. Had it been impress- 
ed upon the minds of the members of the society by the co-operative 
workers that) in oider to better their condition, it was abs'olutely neces- 
sary to learn better methods of agriculture and to cultivate paying 
crops, that cheap loans alone would not help them to improve their eco- 
nomic condition but that they should lenin to utilise their capital 
more profitably by carrying on agriculture on improved lines, it 
would not have been difficult to induce the members to adopt im- 
Iiroved methods of agriculture. 

In Khunti sub-division co-operative workers by persistent preacb 
ing and propaganda prepared the minds of the rural population to 
adopt new methods in agriculture and therefore demonstration 
achieved successful results in that area'. 

Question 4. — Administhation — (c) (i) Both the Agricultural and 
Fcterinary depaitments arc very much under-staffed. For doing the 
uork in rural areas the subordinate staff of both the departments 
should be increased. One Agricultural* Overseer and one Veterinary 
Assistant should bo given to each thana, if the departments want to 
help the rural population of India. At present only one District 
Inspector is employed with foiir or five hamdars by the Agricultural 
Department to introduce agricultural improvements in a district. 
This staff is quite inadequate to do the work entrusted to them effi- 
ciently. In the current year, when through the efforts of the co- 
operative workers in Khunti sub-division in the district of Banchi 
the cultivation of sugarcane was introduced for the first time im 

liahu Tara Pratavna Ghoie. 
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forty villages, the Agricultural Department failed to supply a suffi- 
cient number of hamdais and overseers to supervise the cultivation 
of sugarcane introduced in these villages. 

The position of the Veterinary Department is also similar. There 
is at present only one Veterinary Assistant in every sub-division 
consisting of about two thousand villages. ^Vllen an epidemic breaks 
out it becomes imptesible for the Assistant to visit ouc-tenth of the 
villages in 'which the epidemic has broken out. 

(iii) To improve the transport of agricultural produce fiom rural 
areas for marketing, more good and bridged roads should be con- 
. ptructod. By crtablishing a central road board this can bo done, 
fiovornment sltould also encourage private companies to open motor 
services for carrying goods; by so doing, roads can be made more 
useful to the cultivators as it will facilitate the transport of their 
agricultural produce. 

At the time of construction of roads the Public Works Depart 
ment and tho district boards should consult the Agricultural De- 
partment. In hilly country like Chota Nagpur, roads can be utilised 
as embankments for storing rain water for irrigation purposes in 
the dry season. By constructing culverts at a high level, water can 
be supplied to the uplands during tho rainy season which will help 
in converting the upland wastes, whose yields arc almost nil, into 
paddy fields. 

. QuESTiOJf B.— Fikasce. — (rt) Tho best step that can bo taken for the 
better financing^ of agricultural operations is tho organisation of 
co-operative societies of tho right typo in each and every village 
-For short term credit the present system of financing through _co- 
eporaiivo societies is quite adequate, but for long term credit, with- 
out which any substantial agricultural progress in rural areas’ is 
not possible, arrongemonts should be made to allow long term credit 
to tho Provincial Co-operative Bank at a low rate of interest, not 
■exceeding three per coni per annum from the Imperial Bank or 
Stale Bank, The Provincial Bank will then be in a position to 
allo%v long term crcdils (which they are not doing now) to Central 
Co-operative Banks whieli finance village societies, at a rate of 
interest not exceeding four per cent. The Central Banks in their 
turn will allow long term credits to village societies at a rate of 
interest not exceeding five per cent. The village societies will then 
he able to allow long term credit to their inomhers at a rate not 
■exceeding six-ard-a quarter per rent. From my fourteen years cv- 
perienee as a worker for improving the economic condition of the 
village people, i can say with some confidonec that, nnt'l some ai- 
rnngemeni is nindo to grant long term credit to the cultivutovs at "i 
very low rate of interest, no land redemption or land reclaumtio.i 
scheme can bo worked sncce-ssfullj’. In Chota Nagpur tlie best lauds 
■of Iho cultivators arc generally taken in carpesg/ (j.c . morteacr'' 
■with posse^^io^) by the nioneylondcrs The amount advaneed on 
the security of their lands is generally very heavy.' The net annual 
yield of these lands, if converted to cash value, will not be found 
to pay .an inlerest exceeding about six-nnd-a-qiiorter per cent per 
'annum on the advance. Therefore, as T have said before, until some 
■arrangement is made to grant long ternf credits to eultivnlors at a 
loiv rate of interest, no scheme for redeeming their mortgaged 
lands will he successful. Efforts made in the Chota Nagpur area to^ 
redeem cultivators’ lands hy granting loans to them through co- 
onoiativo soeictlfs al eightcon-and-thrcc-quartcrs to fiftecn-nnd-five- 
elghlhs per <-ent have totally failed;, tho men whose^ lands wore thus 
redeemed could not pay tho interest and list of their loans from the 
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net i-iclds of tbeir lands redeemed, and the result has been that, 
jn those areas where tenants lands are saleable, their lands were 
sold by the societies to realise their loans. AVhoio the lands are not 
saleable the members were much harassed and put to great loss by 
the attempt of the societies to icalise their dues by attacliing their 
crops and cattle which were sold by auction at nominal prices, ^ 
Thus the cultivators lose both their crops and cattle but the amount 
of then debts to the societies remains almost the same. It is also 
a very common oociirienco that when co-operative societies put pres- 
sure on those of their members who have failed to pay their interest 
and Itsis, those who had redeemed their lands from the mahajans by 
taking loans from the societies again go to the rtiahajang and mort- 
gage their lands to icpaj the societies’ debt. So' the lands' again. . 
pass into the bands of the tnahajanB, Attempts made to redeem 
cultivators’ lands by advancing loans from the societies at a hi^r 
rate of interest have done more harm than good to the cultivators.^^ 

ItrclniTi.ition or iiiipi ovement of lands is also not possible until 
arrangements can be made to grant long tcim credits ~at a low rate 
of interest to the cultivatois. Por constructing hunJi, and digging 
of wells for irrigation, for making systematic terra'ces on " sloping' 
lands to save them from erosion in Chota Nagpur, long-term loans at 
a low rate of interest should bo granted' to the cultivators throiigli' 
the co-opeiative societies. " _ ‘ 

(b) I am not in favour of the present arrangement for advanc 
ing taccavi loans. The taceavi loans should be advanced to the culti- 
stttor through co-operative societies, whioK should sec that tho,moncy^ 

IS profitably invested, , . . ' 

Question' 6— AGnicuLTunAi:,'Iifi>Eini:DKF.S8 .— (o)' ( i) Failure' of crops 
eattle disease and litigation. ' * * / - 

It is known to all that in a great part of India- the success of 
crops greatly depends on the rainfall. If there is not sufficient jain-- 
fall in any year, cultivators do not get good crops and some of the 
lands even icmnin uncultivated. r 

Failure of crops is also due to diseases. , Here, in 'Chota Nagpttr„' 
it often happens that the paddy crop totally fails in some area on' 
.account of raya or sandha diseases The officers of the Agricultural 
Dcpai tment say that_ the disease is due to starvation of the . plalit, 
there not being sufficient plant food in the soil. The crops arc alscf 
destroyed by floods. Wlien the crops fail or are destroyed iho culti'- ' 
va^r is compelled to borrow^ money to meet his household expenses 
and the cost of cultivation in the coming year. 

Cattle disease: — 

Everyone knows that the prices of cattle have' gone very high *as 
compared with prices twenty-five yedrs ago with the result that 
'Then a cultiv.ator loses draught animals through an epidemic he is 
unable to moke up the loss flora the very small amount of his sav- 
ings, if any, and therefore has to borrow to replenish his 'stock of 
draught anima's > » 

Litigation; — -- , 

From my long 'experience as an honorary worker of the Co- 
f.perativo Department I can say that litigation has greatly helped to 
increase the indebtedness of the rural population. To meet the cost 
of htigntion, ■which in these days has become very heavy, the cultf- 
vators have, to !»oitom. Since the VJllnge panchaynt system hecaine: 

. 'Bahu Wttta Piasanna Ghoee.^ ' ' ^ , 
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an J 'loit "all'liold on tho ‘village people no new organisa- 
i^ipn'Hp.^ been lOttriGlished in the ruVal areas lo take its place, ami- 
cably selfcle, disputt^ amongst the village people and thus save them 
jfrom ruinods litigation.’ * • . ^ , 

' <iij Mostly village moneylenders whei'e there are no co-Opdrntive 
sooicties. Those 1 moneylenders change a very high rate of interest 
except when lands are mortgaged to them uith possession. 

|(iii) Failure ^ of crops, cattle disease, prolonged illness and death 
of working members of the family, and unforeseen expenses on 
litigation. „ , , 

(6) ^ot necessary; special measures will only help to demoralise 
the rural population. They Ivill lose all faith in their own resources 
and ability and will always try to seek protection under the special 
'Jlcts. 


(c) It is not desirable to curtail the credit of cultivators by 
limiting the right of rnortgage and sale. By so doing wc should rc- 
•dace thoir credit and lessen the value of their property. In Chota 
Nagpurjt according , to the law, the tenant cultivators are not allowed 
tO(Selli their lands. The result is that whenever these tenants want 
to raise some ready imoney they find a purchaser for a portion of 
their holding; they then approach the landlord w'ith the proposal 
t;hat they want to surrender the portion of the holding for which they 
have found a purchaser, on the condition that the land shall be 
settled W'ith the purchaser they have found and that the price to he 
jihid by ' th'c 'i^ul'cliascf will he equally divided between 'the landlord 
an'd the tehanfc tultival:or. The law prohibiting the transfer of land 
has nob suecicoded in stopping this method of transfer ; it has 'only 
helped in /reducing, the valiio of theif' land. The tenant cultivator in 
Chota Nfigbwr’ would have ';^ot the full, price, had there been no res- 
triofion, wheress 'he' is now getting' only half flic value of his pro- 
p'erty. . / ^ ‘ ' ■ 

r> ^ ' f < 1 1 .11,,', ' •. , , , 


- ’ Queshion" !?.— Fe 40 mentatiox> of Holdixos.— (a) There is no doubt 
that excessive subdivision of holdings is causing loss in agricultural 
efficiencj*. This can be remedied by consolidation of holdings as has 
been done in>thc Punjab through the efforts of the Co-operativo Depart- 
ment, ‘or by inducing the owners of small plots in one area to cultivate 
their lands jointly. This 'will' increase agricultural efficiencj' inasmuch as 
big .areas’ formed by the owners of small plots joining together can bo 
pioporly fenced and intensively cultivated by digging wells and tanks for 
imgnting'the whole area. The Co-oper.'itive Department should try to 
induce the owners of small plots to join together and form joint farming 
■sobieties. ' If the Co-operative Department, with the help of the Agri- 
cultural Department, _ s'uccecds ■ in making one such society successful 
profitable €b the owners or 'members, this type of joint farming 
society will greatlj' increase in number and the problem will be nearer 
to solution. * r, . ' - , ’ ~ 


,f .(&) Tljie obstacles, in the way of consolidation are the intense conser- 
vatism of the people and the Hindu and Mahommedan laws of inheri- 
•tance. • The conservatism 'of, the rural population can , be removed |by 
persistent' preaching, and propaganda,' and by actual demonstration in 
the villages that cbjisolidj^ted holdings are inor.o, profitable tli.an scattered 


•OnCS.f^tr [( -1 It-' '*•>< " » 

‘ •’ QfESTioXi 8.— Ibrigwiox — ((i)'ln mj‘,opinipn there is a possibility of 
Vast extension hnd improvement in the existing systems pr 'methods of 
irrigation But in different areas different methods will be necessary. 
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(i) In the hilly districts of Chota Nagpur there are innumerable hill 
streams and rnulets. There are great possibilities of utilising them for 
irrigating adjoining fields for growing sugarcane and other crops which 
reouire intensive cultivation, and for converting waste lands into culti- 
vable fields I think (though I am a lajunan and have not the expert 
knowledge of an inigntion engineer) that by constructing systematic 
high-leic. bunds (see my answer to Question 8 (ii) on both sides of these 
hiR stieams, fi-im the soince all along its couisc, their strength can be 
greatly dimnushed ana it will be possible, by throwing embankment 
across their b'-ds and providing escape channels, to create big reservoirs 
of water foi II ligating vast areas of lands that are at the lower level, 
by pimply opening the gate of the escape channel in the winter and dry 
season. As the hill stieams take theii use at the highest level and 
descend lapidlj, (he water fiom the leservoir constructed at the higher 
level of then coiiise can easilv he taken down to the lower level for 
irrigating land Water can also he pumped up from these rescrvoiis to 
iiiigntc lands in the upper level I suggest that a special iirigation 
officer should be appointed to find out how these hilt stieams can best 
be utilised for irngation pin poses 

(ii) In Manbliiim and Sanibalpur districts there are vast possibilities 
of excavating new tanks and ic excavating old tanks for inigntion 
purposes In man 3 pails of Bengal and Bihar vvheie old iirigation tanks 
have silted up, these can also be lo-excnvated. Co-operative irrigation 
societies could be organised for excavating and rc-cxcaVating tanks with 
the help of those cultivators whose lands will be irrigated from these 
tanks 

In other districts of Chota N.igpur high level bund\ or tanks of the 
Kankc ty’pe (these bunds were fust constructed at the Kanko Govern- 
ment f,iim bj Mr. Dobbs) will serve a verj- useful purpose for irrigation. 
Chota Nagpur soils aic divided into three oln>>scs, riV., sloping uplands 
called taurt, (hauru lands, that is lands between the uplands, and the 
low lands, and don lands or low lands. These chautas arc paddy-pro- 
ducing lands They suffer iiiuch fiom drought; if September rains fail, 
which generally happens in Chota Nagpur, the crops of these lands suffer 
greatly As. out of the aiea of the pndd.v-prodiicing lands in Chota 
Nagpur, idiaurn lands cover at least two-thirds of the whole area, even 
partial failure of crops on these lands causes famine and scarcity To 
"ave the crops of these rfioura lands, high level bunds should be cons- 
tructed on the slopes of the uplands by throwing embankments parallel 
(o the depressions in which terraces were made for making chnura 
lands and don lands In the rainy season slorm water coming from the 
highest level of the uplands could be stored here. This water will 
graduallv sink into the soil and by a process of percolation will piescive 
(he moisture in the fields that are below the level of these bunds. As 
the ehnum lands will be at a lower level than these bunds, these lands 
will absorb a sufficient amount of moisture and even if the September 
rains fail there will be cnoiigli moisture in the fields to help the early 
paddy to ripen ^ 

These high level bunds will not only save the rhaura lands from 
drought blit also. bv' pi eventing the storm water from descending rapidly 
with great force into the lowlands, help to save the ciops of these lands 
from damage. In my humble opinion if systematic high level bunds arc - 
constructed in Chota Nagpur, it will not onlv' improve the eondil'on of 
the paddj'-producing lands but will also greatly increase the area of snoK 
lands. As the embankments of the high level bunds are to bo constructed 
on the slopes of the uplands, there will remain between the emhankments- 
and the e/iowrn lands a broad strip of the lower portion of the upland 
which could easilj’ he converted into paddy fields bj’ simply terracing. 

Babu Tara Ptasanna Ghose, 
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In two^ IJitts viahnl villagce of Banchi disfcricfr-;Kochbong and Hescr- 
— by storing storm ■water coming from tliQ top level of the uplands in- 
systematic high level bunds constructed on the slopes, considerable 
areas of uplands in each village ■which were suffering badly from 
erosion have been converted into paddy-producing lands. 

' If sj'stcmalic high level bunds arc constructed all over Ohota Nagpur 
the benefits that will be derived, in addition to those mentioned above, 
are, firstly, the'fe bunds by catching the greater portion of the storm 
water' ■will not allo\v it to descend rapidly into the rivers which have- 
their sources on the Chota Nagpur plateau and ilow down to Oiissa, 
Westein Bengal and South Bihar, and will thus prevent destructive floods 
in those areas. 

Secondly, these high level bunds holding the storm water will help 
the water to sink into the soil. This will make the sub-soil water bring 
more moisture to the uplands, making them fit for cultivating winter 
crops without irrigation. 

Thirdly, the water collected in the bunds in the rainy season will 
gradually percolate down and re-appear in tho beginning of the winter 
season as springs in the beds of the rivulets, thus creating a perennial 
flow of water into those channels and converting them into sources of 
irrigation of adjoining lands in winter and the dry season. By organis- 
ing a village co opetatively, sj'stematic high level bunds could bo 
' constructed in every village at a very moderate cost. 

(iii) Wells . — ^Any number of surface wells could be dug for irrigation 
purposes in Ohota Nagpur if cultivators were given long-term loans at 
a rate not exceeding six-and-a-qilarter per cent. In villages whore there 
are co-operative societies, four or five cultivator members can be induced 
to dig n well jointly for doing intensive cultivation. 

The possibilities of woll-bm iug, that is, tapping subterranean channels 
of water for irrigation, should be properly investigated in Ohota Nagpur 
by Government. If the experiment is successful Ohota Nagpur can be 
converted into a land of gardens. Tlie greatest drawback in Ohota 
Nagpur is the want of facilities for irrigation. If an unlimited supply 
of water could be got by tapping subterranean channels co-operative 
irrigation sooicliej could be organised for boring wells. 

District boards with suflicicnt income could be induced to take u^ ^ 
well-boring in Ohota Nagpur. 

Qotstiox 9.— Soils.— (ft) (i) Roils of waterlogged areas can be made 
to yield more if the land is properly drained. For improvement of tho 
soils in marshy lands, systematic drainage is absolutely necessary. 

Soils can be immensely improved by proper manuring. To improve 
the soil by the application of proper manure, it will bo necessary first 
to make a soil survey of the whole country. The land to be improved 
must be first analysed and the chemical pioporty wanting in it should 
be found out before applying manure’ The soil can bo improved either 
by applying farmyard nianuic or artificial fertilisers. But to get a sufii- 
eiont quantity of farmyard manure, it w’ill be necessary for the culti- 
vators to mcicasc their stock of cattle. Until they can produce enough- 
fodder it will not be possible for them to keep a sufficient number of 
cattle. In Chota Nagjmr cattle suffer much for want of fodder as the 
cultivators do nob grow any fodder crop and the straw from the paddy 
is not sufilcient for the whole year. There are grazing grounds no doubt, 
but from January to July the grass dies out and little is left. So the only- 
means of improving lands by applying natural manure in Chota Nagpur- 
is by i*ai6ing fodder crop on uplands, by applying sulphate of ammoniac 
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n'h the uplands of Chotn Nagplit are vcij dcficipot in iiitrogOu, or by 
inoroa&inff the quantity of paddy stiiiw by applying the same manure 
in tho paddy fields. The increase in fodder wull help the cultivatois 
to keep more cattle and nioio farmynid manure wll bo available to 
further improve the soil. 

(iii) Tho sloping uplands of Chotn Nagpur suffer much from erosion 
bv ram water from the high lands. This can be prevented by putting 
systematic aiU or borders, one foot high, round every plot and by 
^constructing high level humh. [Sec my reply to Question 0 (i) (ii).j 

(ft) (i) The soils of the uplands in Kniikc Govonimcnt fnim have 
imnienseU improvwl Foimerly the soil was very poor. The land being 
on a slope, much dotenoration was caused by erosion. Tho upper half 
of the sloping land has been suriounded by aih or borders one foot in 
hcigbt This pi evented the silts being washed nway and improved the 
soil. These iiplniids neie further improved by applying farm yard 
manure and artifieml feiiilisers, nnd where formerly the soil yielded 
practically nothing it ih now yielding heavy fodder crops such ns malat, 
jmr, .soylie.ins, and food erops sueli ns groundnut. The lower portion 
of the sloping uplands of the fniin have been terraced out systematically 
nnd eonveited into paddy fields by eonstnieting a senes of high-level 
or tanks for enlching the lloo<l water coming from the upper 
poitioii of the uplands dining Uic rainy season. This water is stored 
ill these high level ft(/«rf* or tanks and by n‘ process of percolation 
supplies moistiiie to the paddy fields below, whieh formerly yielded 
almost nothing 

The soil o* the waterlogged low lands of Knnlce fnim has also iiiider- 
•goiic iiniked iiiipiovemeiit Sinee these lands h.ivc been pioperly 
drained they have much improved and are yielding heavy crops of 
siigare.iiu 

In villages where uplands have been conv cited into vegetable gardens 
wild surrounded hy nth nnd borders nnd innnured ly fnrm-yni d manure 
'every year, the soil has also improved. In many villages in Khunti sub- 
•divisioii where there nio co-operntivo societies, low lands have been 
iniieh inipiovcd by drainage by the joint endeavours of the co-operative 
'vvorkeis and olliccrs of the AgricuUurnl Department, mid arc made fit 
to glow sugarcane which is the most paying crop in tlie area 

(ii) The soil of the sloping uplands of Chota Jsngimr have Mifforcd 
much nnd me still suffering marked delcriorgtion on account of ciosion 
of surface soil by wafer running rapidly over them during the rainy 
'Season. ' 

(r) Gnveinmciit should tiy to find out why each paifieiilnr area of 
eultivnblo kind has been nb.siidoned by the eiilfivntors and should try to 
remove the diawbneks which prevented the cultivators fioni ciiltivnung 
those lands. 

QurSTioN 10. — Fr.nTii.t<sEns.— (n) In my opinion, gi enter use can pio- 
Xitablv be made of both kinds of manure, natural un-1 artificial. In 
‘Chota Nagpur the cultivatois use no mnniiie on the low lands where 
they glow paddy: they depend entirely' upon the washing'; which these 
^ lew lands gel for fertilising them. Formerly there were forests in every 
' Village and the lc»w_ lands used to get washing from these forest land? 
which contained rich organic matter and continued to picscrvo the 
fertility of the soil.^ But after the systematic destruction of the village 
yunglcs m Chota Na^iir the paddy-producing lands have lost a, good 
■deal o£ their productive power and crops goncrnlly suffer on account of 
iraya or diseases The cause of these diseases, the officers of the 

Agricultural Department say, nnd wc have also found fiom practicnl 
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cxpcriiJncCj'^is starvation, i.r.', %Mlni of manure-. I*havo ali'oady men- 
tioned m itiy answei* to Question 9 (a) {i) that in Chota Nagpur, 'farm- 
yard manure is not available in large quantities. Whatever farmyard 
manure the cultivators get from their half-starved cattle thej’ use in 
one or two plots of their uplands. Other plots are cultivated without 
any manure and so the cultivator gets n very poor crop from them. 
Oil-cakes are not available in any large quantities in Chota Nagpur as 
the major portion of the seeds produced in the area are exported. Yields 
of both upland and lowland oiops of Chota Nagpur can be immensely 
improved by applying suitable manure. As natural manures arc not 
available at present in sulHcicnt quantities, artificial fertilisers such as 
siirphatc of ammonia and gypsum can very profitably bo used. 

{h) The wholesale dealers in fertilisers should arrange to supply them 
in sealed bags of moderate size. These should bo distributed to the 
cultivators only through the co-operative oiganisatioiis. 

fc) By systematic propaganda and preaching among the runil pcpula- 
fioii ‘aiul by dcraonstvntinn on the cultivators' own fields. The pro- 
paganda and preaching should be done by people in whom the villagers 
have some faith or it will be fruitless. The co-operative workers, both, 
paid and honorary, arc the best persons to induce the village jicoplc to 
use impio\cd fertilisers. Government should in the beginning by giving 
handsome grants help the central' co qpei at he organisations to slock 
improved fertilisers and to open depots in suitable centi cs in the interion 
for distribution. 

(rf) Recently, in the area of operation of the Ranchi Central Co- 
operative Bank and the Shunti Central Co-operative Bank, thiough the 
efforts of the co-operative workois o\'Cr 700 muumU of sulphate of 
nniiiionia have boon sold to cultivators, mostly memhers of co-operative- 
societies, to try a fertiliser which is altogether new to this part on a 
small scale for sugarcane and paddj'. 

(e) From itty personal experience- I can say that the effects of 
manuring with sulphate of ammonia and gypsum in the lands of the- 
Kankc Government farm and in m.v own lands arc vciy encouraging.. 
But I think tfife effects of the artificial mnnui cs should bo tested carefully, 
over a wide aVea. 

(/) By inducing lUc ryots, by propaganda and preaching, to plank 
quick-growing trees on waste lands and in hedges, and by arranging a 
supply of coal to the villagers at a moderate price by providing special 
facilities for trtin.sporl. The villngcrs fully know the vnluc''of cowdung 
as manure; Ujc.v are compelled to use it ns fuel because, on account of- 
deforestation, fuel lia.s become very scarce in rural areas. 

. Qoi-iHiiox 11. — Cnops, — (o) (i) The existing crops can be greatly im- 
proved by making adequate arrangements for distributing selected seeds 
evolved on the Government farm among the cultivuLoi s. 

, (ii) For (he introduction of new crops a good deal of propaganda nne? 
pleaching among the rural population by persons who liave already 
gained tlielr confidence is necessary, yiroiiltnncouslj*, a market should' 
also he found for the new crops introduced or their cuUiiation will be- 
disconlinued by the ryots. J’or introducing fodder crops much pro- 
jiaganda and pi eaehing will also be jicccssary; the cultivalors should be 
iiionccd to keep mileh catilc and these fodder crops cqidd be utilised 
for feeding (hem. But until a market is found for the milk and its pro- 
ducts or arrangements made for transporting the siuplus fodder crops 
to areas wheie ihero is’ a deficiency by introducing special means of 
tihnsporl, growing of fodder crops .will not Ije profitable to the euUf- 
vntoi'f. .'md will be discontinued. ’ ’ ' ’ ' 



(iii) The distribution of selected seeds among the cultivators can 
Hbest be done by co-opeiative organisations. As in the case of populari- 
sing improved fertilisers, so also in the case of systematic distribution 
•of selected seeds, Government should help Cential Co-operative Banks 
to open seed stores, jointly with manure stores, at convenient centres 
in the interior. 

(iv) Gun licenses should be gi anted as a rule to agriculturists for the 
protection of their ciops, and should not be refused unless there is some 
special ground for doing so. 

(b) In place of giiniJh and mnr na groundnut can profitably be oulti- 
\atcd on the uplands of Chota Nagpur. 

(t) The cultivation of sugarcane on the drained low lands of Chota 
Nagpur. 

In the Khunti area of Banchi distiict the cultivation of this crop has 
been introduced among the members of the co-operative societies in 
seveial villages. By growing sugarcane the members arc making ten 
times the profit they used to make by growing paddy on those lands. 

The cultivation of groundnuts on the uplands is also bringing moie * 
profit to the cultivators (who are members o! co-operative societies in 
Khunti area) than the cultivation of manta, gttnili or turnuja used to 
’bring them. 

The improved seed pf dahia paddy supplied by the Kanke farm, and 
distributed amongst the members of the co-operative societies in Kliunti 
atca through the Local Central Co-operative Bank, gave very good 
results. It is a ver 3 * heavy yielding and drought resisting paddy and 
grew’ very well on ehauta lands (i.c., the lands just below the uplands 
nnd at a higher level than the lowlands) and its yield was also greater 
than tliat of other varieties of paddy cultivated on such lands. 

QnnsTioir 153 — OuLTiVATroir.— (i) In Chota Nagpur, the ploughs in 
common use plough veiy shallow. Tlic improved ploughs are mostly very 
lieavy, and are therefore not suitable for the draught cattle of Chota 
Nagpur which are small and weak as ^ they do not got sufiicient food. 
Tf a light deep-tilling plough can be invented it will be possible to 
improve the cultivation. Other improved implements can be introduced 
in Chota Na'gpur for better cultivation if theso can bo had at a very 
low price, ns the cultivators of Chota Nagpur are very poor and cannot 
afford to buy costly things. 

(ii) In Chota Nagpur the cultivators follow’ the system of rotation 
of crops in cultivating their uplands. In low-lying land they cultivate 
paddy every year. Through the effoits of the co operative workers and 
the officers of the Agricultural Department, sugarcane has been intro- 
•duced ns a rotation crop on the drained lowhands in some paits of the 
Bancffii district. Groundnut, similarly, has been introduced as a rota- 
tion crop for uplands Both these crops have proved to be very paying. 

Question 14. — ^IsiPuaiENTS — (o) Yes; it is necessary to improve the 
existing implements and also to introduce new implements and 
machinery. I do not think much research has been done as regards 
useful, labour-saving agricultural implements suited^ to Indian condi- 
tions People engaged in manufacturing agricultural implements should 
'be encouraged by Government by giving rewards and granting srtbsidies 
to them, which will help them in the evolution of improved implements 
suited to Indian conditions. 

(6) P’-actic,,! demonstration should prove that the improved implc- 
“ments will serve the purpose of the cultivators better lhan those they 
-are rising at present. The manufacturing firms should try to supply 

I}nbu Tara Fiamnna Ghose. 
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TthcBC improved implements at the cheapest possible price, otherwise 
Indian cultivators, poor as they are, cannot be induced to buy them even 
if it is proved to them that these arc better than those they are using. 

(c) The be.st means for the distribution and sale, throughout the 
•country, of improved implements is that the manufacturers should 
•appoint all central co-operative organisations as their agents. I have 
Already mentioned that the. co-operative workers have succeeded in 
gaining the confidence of the rural population and with their help it 
will not be diflicult to introduce really good and useful and, at the same 
•time, cheap implements. 

Question 16 . — Vetemnakv. — (e) (i) The agriculturists are not making 
full use of the veterinary dispensaries at present. This is due to their 
Ignorance and their ingrained conservatism. Tliis can be lemovcd by 
aystematic propaganda and preaching by persons who have aheady 
gained the confidence of the rural population. I cannot avoid the temp- 
tation of citing a case here in support of my ^ews. About a year ago 
a cattle epidemic broke out in a village in the Khunti sub-division of the 
Ranchi district. The Veterinary Surgeon in charge of the dispensary at 
Rhunti w'as sent to the village by the Sub-Divisional Officer to inoculate 
the cattle. He stopped there for two days but ho could not induce 
a single village! to hiing his cattle for inoculation.^ The Veterinary 
Jissistant went back to Khunti and reported the matter to the Sub- 
Divisional Offirer who asked him to take the help of a co-operative 
•worker working in the Khunti area. This worker w'cnt with the Velori- 
naiy Surgeon to the village, where there is a co-operative society, 
collected the village people and explained to them that the inoculation 
of the cattle would save them from the attack of the epidemic. Next 
morning all the cattle of the village were brought to the Veterinary 
Assistant for inoculation. 

' If the offiter.? of the Veterinary Department want to do any good to 
"the rural population they should co-opernte whole-heartedly with the 
co-operative workers in the area in which the officers are placed, in the 
same way ns the officers of the Agricultural Department in Chota Nagpur 
division are doing new. 

• The Veterinary Department should also arrange to train a sufficient 
number of men of the ffowala caste in veterinary work as the Agricul- 
tural Department in Chota Nagpur has trained men recruited from»the 
cultivator class iu improved^ agricultural methods for looking after 
demonstration work in the villages. The services of thc.se l-amdars are 
placed at £lie disposal of the central co-operative organisations which 
are introducing agricultural improvements in rur.il areas. Similarly, 
•the services of the gowalas trained in veterinary work can be placed at 
the disposal of the central co-operative organisations, in the paid and 
■honorary woikers of which organisation the villagers have implicit faith 
When there is any epidemic or cattle disease in a village these trained 
gowalai can visit the place with the co-operative workers and they will 
meet with no opposition to their inoculations. 

(rf) Conservatism of the rural population. They refuse to have their 
cattle inociilatfd. Sforeover, the Veterinary Department have not suffi- 
cient staff. If the villagers are induced to take the help of the Veteri- 
nary Department the present staff will not be able to cope with the work 
when contagious diseases break out. > 

I do not advocate legislation: we should try to change the mentality 
of the village people by persistent preaching, propaganda and demons- 
tration. Adult education is^ absolutely necessary in the rural areas for 
improving the existing conditions. This can best be done by organising 
, co-operative soeieties of the right type in the villages. 
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(f) Ple&sie refer to ms answer to Question 15 (c) <i). 

So far as my knowledge goes, no fees are charged for inoculation. 10 
we can convince the people that inoculation will save their cattle from> 
epidemics they will be ready to pay inoculation fees. 

Question 16.— Animal Husbandhy. — (o) (i) This can best be done by 
supplying good parent stock to co-operativo unions and societies free, 
or at a omderats price, from the Government cattle breeding farms. 
The number of such farms should bo increased, and pedigree bulls,, 
buffaloes, sheep, goats and cocks should be supplied from such farms to 
the co-operative societies. 

Of course a good deal of propaganda and preaching is necessary 
amongst the iiiral population to induce them to impiove their cattle by 
breeding from selected bulls. In Chota Nagpur the condition of the 
cattle is very bad. This is due to the scarcity of fodder The first thing- 
that will be necessary will be to induce the village people to glow fodder 
crops. Until that is done the progeny of selected and pedigree bulla 
supplied to iiiral areas for improving the breed will cither die of starva- 
tion or deteriorate. As I have already mentioned, the co-operative 
cignnisntion is the best agency through which all kinds of village im- 
piovcmeiits can be introduced. The co-operative workers will be able 
to do all the propaganda and preaching and will succeed in convincing- 
. the village people of the evil of breeding from unfit animals and thr 
benefit of breeding from selected bulls. These W'orkors can also induce 
the cultiv.ators to grow fodder crops for feeding their improved cattle, 
and to castrate all unfit bulls. 

(ii) The betterment of the dairy industry can best be effected by 
increasing the supply of fodder crops Until the \ill.igc people ran be 
induced to grow fodder crops, this will not be possible IVc cannot 
induce the ordinary cultivators to grow fodder crops iinfil we can prove 
to their satisfaction that fodder growing will be a paying business. 
Through the endeavours of the central co-operative organisations and 
CO operative workers the members of societies close to towms can^ be 
induced to grow fodder crops and to keep good milch edws There is a 
market in the town for the milk: the return they will gel by selling milk 
in the town will oneourage them to keep more milch cows and to grow 
more fodder crops. 

Ouluvators living in villages far aw’ay from towns can also bo induced 
to*grow fodder crops if the district boards and municipalities can bo 
induced to provide transport facilities and market the fodder for the 
use of the i/owalas and other cow-owners of the town. The railway com- 
panies can also help the transport of the fodder crop to thnse^ areas 
where there is a demand by fixing a flat rate to any distance within five 
hundred miles or so. 

(&) (i) and (ii). Both these causes have contribulcd to the deteriora- 
tion of cattle in our district The remedy lies in educating the village 
people to improve the common pastures. If all the plough cattle of the 
village were employed to plough the grazing lands in season and good" 
grass seed were sown, it would help greatly to diminish the inadequacy 
of pasture lands. 

(iii) This inauiTicicncv can be met by importing fodder from places 
where there is an abundance. This will only be possible when railway 
freight is reduced. 

(iv) This drawback can only be reduced by inducing the cultivators- 
to grow fodder cron.'' in the rainy season and store them in silos for use 
in the dry season. 

pultjvatcra can I'e induced to glow fodder in the dry season under 
irrittation for feeding their milch cows if they find a market for the milk 
and milk products and if the business proves to be a profitable one. 

Haiti Tarn Ptamnna Ghoie. 
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(»;) Fodder shortage js most luarkeJ in our district from February to 
June. After about four to six weeks cattle begin to thrive. 

(d) Either by encouraging the cullivnlors to grow fodder crops on a 
large scale or by importing fodder from districts where it is in abun- 
dance. 

(c) Landowners could he induced by the district ofTlccrs to start 
model dairy farms on their owm lands. They may be encouraged by the 
Government by the offer to pay the cost of an expert manager and the 
arrangement of the sale of the dairy produce. 

Qukstiox 17.— AonretmTURAt Ikwustries.— («) In Chota Nagpur, 
where the cultivators grow one crop only, the number of days an average 
•cultivator works on his holding during the year is about one hundred, 
whereas in Eihnr where the cultivators grow two crops, it is about two 
hundred days. In the slack season if he finds work he works as a day 
labourer; otherwise he spends his time in idleness. If agriculture could 
ho intensivclv developed in India the cultivator would scarcely find time 
to do any other work. 

(&) The first thing to be done is^ to arrange for the marketing of the 
products of the suhsidinrj' industries to be introduced in rural areas, 
if these industries bring more money into the pockets of the rural 
population 'there will not he much delay in adopting them. 

All the subsidiary industries mentioned in Question 17 (c), can be 
adopted to nceupy the spare time of the family, if the Government will 
-engage experts to teach them to the village people and also arrange for 
the marketing of the products. 

(c) The obstacles in the way of the expansion of these industries arc, 
want of propaganda and preaching for the introd\>etion of such industries 
in rural areas and also want of proper training of the rural population 
to make them fit for taking up such indiistiics. In Indian villages 
people of different castes and religions dwell; so there will be no difficulty 
in introducing different kinds of industries among men of different castes 
and of differefit religions. Tlic Mnhommednns. Christians, low enslc 
llindns and aboriginals can take up poultry-rearing, sericulture, lac- 
culturo and improved tannin;^ On the other hand the Hindu cultivators 
can take up bee keeping, fruit-growing, market-gardening, pisciculture, 
rope-mnking, basket ranking, toy-making, dairying, etcetera. 

frf) Tea; it is very necessary. * 

(c) It is not desirable that industrial concerns should inovo to 
rural areas. 

(/) Yes ; it is nceeBsary. 

([/) The construction of roads and bundf and digging of tanks, 
canals and wells in rural areas, 

(h) This can bo done by educating the rural population by means of 
preaching ijnd propaganda to understand the benefit of better sanita- 
Mon in their villages. If a right type of co-operative society is orga- 
nised in n village, people can easily be induced to work jointly to 
improve the health condition of thoir owhi enviromnents. In some of 
the villages of IChunti suh-division where there are the right type of 
co-opertttivo booicties the people have improved the sanitation of the 
vulape by filling up ditches, clearing huslios, improving drainage and 
digging wells for the supply of good drinking water. 

Question 38.— AoRiouwuBAr. LAnouR.— (6) There is much shortage, of 
agricultural labour in Chota Nagpur whioh is a very thinly populated 
country. Shorta^ is also due to the fact that labour is extensively 
recruited from Oliotn Nagpur for ten gardens in Assam, Eniicoling and 
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the Jalpaiguri districts of Bengal. The remedy lies in stopping, by- 
legislation, all recruitment of labottr from the Chota Nagpur area, 
where on account of the shortage of agricultural labour the country is 
not developing. 

(c) There nro vast areas of waste lands in Chota Nagpur. The 
landlords of the villages will be glad to settle these lamls on sniplus 
labourers who will come to settle down in the country. The landlords 
will bp willing to settle these lands free of rent for three years, within 
winch pciiod the lands will be reclaimed and made fit for cultivation,, 
and nftPi this period on the condition of paying rents at prevailing- 
rates Government should help this surplus labour to migrate by 
arianging free railway passages and making some tempoiary housing- 
.irrangenients in areas where the stuplns population is going to settle. 
The labour should also _ ho iinanecd by the Government throjigh eo. 
operative societies oiganisod in this colonised area for reclaiming their 
lands The rate of inferest to be charged by Government should be ns 
low- ns possible. 

Quistiov ]0 — Foiii STS -y(n) In Chota Nagpur, where there are 
forest lands in villages or in neighbouring villages cattle are allowed 
to graze on fhom. IVhcn the trees (generally sal) are big enough cattle 
can do them no liarm. The cattle only eat the shrubs and grass gi ow- 
ing in the shade of tliese ti ees. Where these sal trees arc not allowed 
to glow big and arc cut after every three years, the cattle should notr 
be allowed to graze on these lands as they will eat up all the young- 
shoots coming up fiom the stumps of old trees and will thus do damage 
to the forests. Wlioii the village people nro not careful enough in 
guarding their forest lands, in which new shoots nic coming up, against 
the grazing of cattle the forests gradually nro destroyed and deforesta- 
tion increases. 

I may mention here that in Chota Nagpur rapid deforestation is 
going on since the Inst settlement operations about twenty years ago 
In the settlement records the rights of the landlords and tenants on 
forest lands were not clearly defined. Formerly tho znmindnrs were 
the solo owners of (he villa|i;e foiest. Tho tenants were allowed only to- 
collect dry wood from tho jungles for fuel. For building their houses, 
etccloM, the tenants had to get the permission of tho landlord to take 
the ncppsoaiy quantity of timber from the jungles At the last settle- 
ment the tenants were given (ho right to take timber fiom the jungles 
forilicse purposes without tho permission of the landlord. After the 
granting of this right the tenants began to cut trees on the plea of 
rc-btiilding old oi building now houses and a regular coihpetition> 
began amongst them ns to w-ho could cut most trees from the jungles. 
The landlord bpenme helpless against this wanton desti notion. ITic 
criminal pourts would not entertain any application from the landlordir 
against the tenants for cutting trees from the jungles, ns according to 
tho settlement records the tenants had the right to cut trees, and whore 
these eouifs upon the applications of (he landlords summoned the 
tenants, at the time of tho trial tbev were always found to take the side 
of the tenants As the whole village gcncrnlly combine against the 
landlord when he brings tiee-eulting cases against n tenant, it becomes 
very difficult for the landlords to prove that tho tenant has not out 
these trees with tho intention ofjmilding or repairing his house. Whafr 
the tenants actually do with the trees which they cut from their village 
jungles is to sell them seeretlj- to tho inhabitants of villages having 
no forest . When the landlords found it very difficult to save the foiests 
from destruction even by appointing forest guards, they themselvca 
bog.^ to cut the trees and sell them. Thus the deforestation 
of Gliota Nagpur is progressing very rapidly. Until tho rights im 
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forest lands arc clearly defined neither the tenants nor the landlords 
care to preserve the forests of the villages. I may suggest here that by 
legislation a portion of the village jungle should be given to the village 
tenants. They should have the right only to cut trees from one part 
of the jungle for building houses, etcetera, and should have no right 
to take timber from the landlord's portion of the forest lands. Both 
the parties Tvill then look after their own share of the forest lands and 
the wanton destruction of forest in Chota Nagpur may then cease. 

(6) The supply of firewood in rural areas may be increased by 
.ifCorcstat’on or by planting quick-growing trees on waste lands and 
as hedges. Systematic afforestation will also help to improve the 
, fodder supply inasmuch as forests help to keep the moisture in the soil, 
so that grass and shrubs can easily grow. As I have written elsewhere, 
by inducing the village people to grow fodder crops the supply of 
fodder can also bo increased. 

(c) There is no doubt that deforestation has led to soil erosion. 
Afforestation will prevent soil erosion and damage from floods, but 
this cannot be done quickly. Another remedy is to construct systematic 
high-level hunth all o\ci the Chota Nagpur plateau. PSoe Question* 
8 (ii)]. High-level bunds, as I have already stated, will stop erosion 
and damage from floods, and bj' bringing moisture io the soil will also 
help afforestation. 

(c) In Chota Nagpur there is no dearth of waste lands which 
formerly wore under forests, and a portion of these can again be 
converted into forest lands. In a co-operatively organised village the 
village people could be induced jointly to plough such lands in the 
beginning of the rainy season and sow sal seeds on them. They should 
also guard the area for three or four years and prevent cattle from 
grazing awaj' the young plants. 

(/) See Question 19 (a) and (c). 

Question 20. — Mabketino.— (a) and (&). I do not consider the exist- 
ing marketing and distributing system at all satisfnetorj'. Agricul- 
tural produce passes through the hands of several middlemen before 
reaching the consumers. By organising co-operative sale societies in 
rural areas for the joint sale of cultivators’ produce to wholesale dealers 
or to consumers like the co-operative societies for joint purchase and 
distribution organised in urban areas, marketing can be much' im- 
proved; growers uill get better value for their produce, while whole- 
sale dealers and consumers will got better stuff at a lower price. But 
until cultivators can be properly trained to manage such sale societies 
it will not be possible to make them successful. Honesty and loyalty 
on the part of the members are also absolutely necessary^. Many such 
societies organised for the joint sale of onltivators’ produce in this 
Province have sadly failed to achieve their object for want of honesty 
on the part of the members and inexperience in business management 
on the part of the managing committees. I say from my personal ex- 
perience that the low moral standard of the cultivators themselves is 
standing in the way of all their progress. Until the moral standard 
of the rurar population is improved and thev are taught to manage 
the business of joint sale, thev will have to depend upon the middle- 
men for marketing their agricultural produce. 

Question 22.— Co-opebation. — (a) (i) The present type of village 
co-operative society organised to grant cheap credit has not done much 
to improve the economic condition of the village people. That rural 
indebtedness is due to the oppression of the rural population by the 
unscrupulous village mahajatt is an altogether erroneous idea. The 
root cause of the miserable condition of the majority of the rural popu- 
lation is their diseased minds. During the long period of decadence 
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through 'nhich India has passed the moral standard of the rural 
population has much deteriorated. Until itheir diseased minds are 
properly treated and made healthy and robust, until their _ moral 
standard is raised, all attempts to improve the economic condition of 
the rural population will be fruitless. Moral development must 
precede all economic developments ^Vlthout moral support all econo- 
mic developments if partifilly achieved will come to naught at no 
distant date. I have therefore pointed out in my paper* entitled 
“ The Vil'age Welfare Society ”, hereto attached, that, in the first 
place, our co-opcrati\e societies for rural development should be hospi- 
tals for treating the diseased minds of the members and, in the second 
place, they should be schools for educating the minds of the members 
to broader and noblei ideas By these tuo processes, if we could 
aiouse in the mind; of the members the true spirit of co-operation, a 
real spiiit of fellowship and universal brotheihood and an awakening 
of love for, and service to. their neighbours and humanity at large, 
half the baitle would b" won. 

I call this type of society “ The Village Welfare Soeiety ” a society 
Organised with the aim of doing the greatest amount of good by im- 
proving and educating the minds of the members with broader, nobler 
and newer ideas. 1 sa> therefore from my fourteen years’ experience 
in co-operative work in villages that if we want to promote the welfare 
and prosperity of the rural population, a village welfare society of 
the type I have discussed in detail in my paper should be organised 
in every village. The whole of the village people, rich and poor, high 
.and low, educated and uneducated should be induced to join such a 
society. This can be achieved by carrying on persistent preaching and 
propaganda in the village and aioiusing a spirit of co-operation by 
really earnest and sinceie workers. The educated public in India 
should be aroused to a_ sense of their duty towards their unfortunate 
brethern living in the villages by the carrying on of preaching and pro- 
paganda amongst them by influential officials of the Co-operative 
Department. A central co-operative federation should be organised in 
each Province, writh district co-operative federation boards ns branches 
at each district headquarters, with joint efforts of the official and 
educated public. These institutions should take up the work of organis- 
ing village welfare societies all over the country by maintaining a 
sufficient number of paid and honorary organisers. These co-operative 
workers should first visit the villages ns missionaries for preaching the 
gospel of co-operation ; they should in no way give the villagers any 
'opportunity of thinking they are big people, but should mix very 
humbly and freely w4th the rural population in order to win their 
liearts If they can once succeed in gaining their confidence everything 
will be simplified and the path of progress will be made very spiooth. 
They will be able to organise a village welfare society by inducing the 
whole of the village people to join such a soeiety for the well-being and 
prosperity of the rural population. Once the whole village is co- 
operatively organised it will be easier to improve the agriculture of 
the village through the influence of the co-operative workers in the area, 
who have already gained the confidence of the rural population, bs' 
inducing first the intelligent and solvent section of the village people 
to use selected seeds, improved manures and implements and to grow 
more remunerative crops. Once it is demonstrated in the village that 
improved methods of agriculture bring more money to the pockets of 
the cultivators, the cultivators wdll readily adopt them. 

Similarly, better methods of sanitation can also easily bo introduced 
in a co-operatively organised village; the minds of the people should 
be prepared beforehand by the preaching of the co-operative workers; 
they will therefore adopt the new methods easily and by their joint 

• Not printed. 
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action \rill improve the health conditions of their village by proper' 
drainage, by clearing jungles, "by digging wells for the supply of good 
drinking water, by taking precautionary measures in times of epide- 
mics, arranging for medical help and doing such other work as will im- 
prove the sanitary conditions of the village. 

iFor want of funds Government has not been able to make adequate' 
arrangements for the spread of primary education in rural areas. 
“V^en the village is co-operatively organised and adult members arc 
educated up to an appreciation of their village needs by prcadiing and 
propaganda carried on by the co-operative workers, they will then* 
exert tliemselves to establish primary schools in their villages by collect- 
ing subscriptions for paying part of the salary of the guru and by 
giving free labour for building the schoolhouso. 

In such villages it will be possible for the Department of Industries 
also to introduce, with the help of the co-operative workers, a new class 
of cottage industries and also new methods and appliances for improv- 
ing the dying industry of the country. 

In a co-operatively organised village the moral atmosphere will also 
improve. There uill be less litigation, which is one of the main causes 
of rural indebtedness, ns disputes will be amicably settled by the 
village pnncJ'ins. The diink evil, which is doing so much harm to the 
country, will also gradually disappear. 

The Government should help the growth of the co-operative move- 
ment by granting suitable subsidies to these district co-operative 
federations through the central co-operative federations to meet the 
cost of maintaining a suiTicicnt number of organisers for rapidly multi- 
plying the number of village welfare societies within the district. Of 
course, the district federation will also take the help of the right typo 
of honorary workers to do this work. Until the educated public and 
leisured classes come forward to help the movement it will not be possi- 
ble either for the Government or for the federation to maintain a 
suiHciont number of paid organisers to carry on the work of organisa- 
tion rapidly. 

After these village welfare societies arc organised, a properly 
trained staff for guiding the members of the societies to do village 
reconstruction work for improving the economic condition of the village 
people will bo necessary. ^ At present the work of the credit societies 
in the villages is supervised^ b^ the inspecting staff of the Central 
Banks which finance these societies; about forty societies arc placed in 
charge of each inspecting clerk; these clerks visit the societies simply 
to help the panc/iai t<i realise instalments of loans and interest from the 
members and from the societies due to the Central Banks. They give 
no time to educating the minds of the members with newer and nobler 
ideas nor do they think of, or help in, solving their economic problems. 
This claw of w'ork is not of the kind which will make the village wel- 
fare societies successful. I am of opinion that the inspection and 
guidance of such societies should not be entrusted to the staff of the 
Central Banks. The district co-operative federation should iraintain 
a sufficient number of village workers properly trained for looking 
after these village welfare societies. Tliey must have an elementary 
knowledge of agriculture, veterinary and sanitation ; they should also 
have some knowledge of improved methods in cottage industries and 
of co-operative principles and_ accountanev. These workers should not 
be given more than ten societies each to look after. If intensive deve- 
lopment of the villaise is to bo done these workers w ill have to give 
more attention and time to the villaire: if too many villages arc given 
to them fhe qiialitv of the work will be bad and thc'rc will be very 
little progress towai-ds real development of the rural areas. 
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The rpasons for my suggesting that the village welfare societies 
should bo placed under the supervision and guidance of properly train- 
ed village workers maintained by the district federation board are: 
firstly, when the whole village is co-operativcly organised it will not 
bo necpssaiy in many cases to take loans from any outside agency to 
finance needy members; the well-to-do sections of the village community 
w’lll willingly deposit their savings in their village society bank to 
meet the needs of tlieir needy brethren. It is natural therefore that 
the Central Banks will not care to look after societies which will not 
borrow anything from them. It is generally the case at present that 
those Cl edit societies which have paid up their dues to their Central 
Banks arc neier propoily looked after by the inspecting staff of the 
banks Secondly, by placing the village socjetiea under the supervision 
of the Ccntial Banks the village sociolics will be converted into simply 
loan institutions The hanks will only care to realise their own dues 
from the-o societies os they arc doing now from the credit soeictics, 
and, so long ns their money remains invented in these societies, will see 
which individual member is not paying his. Im/s and interest, simply 
for this reason, that if these are not realised the banks’ own dues from 
the societies will fall into arrears 

The Central Bank should serve the purpose of a financing agency 
and iiothiiig else. When the village societies apply to them for loans 
they should send theii manager to the villagi>s to find out the assets 
and general (ondition of the soeioties On this enqiiLiy, the hanks will 
decide how niiieh they can advance and will ndvanen such an amount 
as they think they can safely advance to the societies. 

From iiiy long experience of the co-opcrnlive workers I can say that 
by placing the societies under the guidance and stipcrvision of the 
Central Banks, they have been much dcmoraliRcd and not much has 
been achieved towards the well-being and prospeiity of the rural 
popiilatiun Tlie relations between the Central Bank and the societies 
ari as bclwem ci editor and debtor; the creditors are always a powerful 
body, invanahlj more selfish and seldom hesitate to sacrifice the in- 
terests of their debtors to their own interests I have pointed out very 
clearly in my paper entitled *' The Village Welfare Socielj^ ” how the 
majority of the Central Bank® take advantage of their oiTiliatod 
societies 

It is absohitel.v neiessni.v, therefore, to place the village welfare 
societies vnder the supmiMou of the trained co-operative workers to 
be maintained bv the district federation boards. The Government 
slioiild grant n suiTicient subsidy to the district federation board, 
through the central eo-oper.stive federation, to maintain such a staff, 
the pay of endi vinrkei being not b'ss than fifty rupees per month. 
Tlic Central Banks, which will not have to maintain staff under this 
scheme for tlio supervision of the societies, should contrihuto hand- 
somely from their profits towards the cost of maintaining the trained 
supervisors of the district federation board or. should greatly reduce 
the rate of interest on the amounts granted to the societies ns loans. 
In the latter case the societies will gladly contribute their quota towards 
the fund for maintaining these supervisors. 

For the purpose of training the above mentioned cooperative 
workers (orgnnmcrj ard miporvisors of societies) and also managers of 
banks, an institution should be established h.v the Government, the cost 
of running which the Gcveinmeiit should meet All the development de- 
partments of the. Province, viz.. Agricultural, Industries, Sanitation, 
Education and Forest, should lend their oxperionecd oITiccrs to this 
institution to train the workers in the clcmonts of the subjects of their 
respective departments The institution should be placed under the 

Babu Tara Pratanna Ghote. * 
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Co-operativo Department, as all the improvements will have to bo 
introduced by co-operatively organising itho village by co-operativo 
workers. The experienced officers of the department wjll give training 
in co-operative principles, practice and accountancy. The cost of audit 
of the village welfare societies should also bo borne by the Government. 

_ (ii) I have already mentioned, in reply to Question 2S (i), that 
without the help of the non-officials, that is the educated public and 
leisured classes such as zamindars, the co-operative mo\emcnt '■•annot, 
advance very far by entirely depending on the activities of the officials. 
The central co-operative federation and the district federation board 
will be non-offieial bodies which will get nn adequate subsidy from the 
Government. These bodies, by carrying on preaching and propaganda 
.amongst the educiited classes, will try to attract the services of ns many 
honorary workers ns possible to supplement the number of paid 
woikcrs. They can also collect funds for carrying on village welfare 
work by appealing to the country on the ground that on the prosperity 
of the rural population depends the prosperity of the whole country, 
ns they arc the real producers of wcaltli. 

The Servants of India Society and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association have done much for the growth of the co-operative move- 
ment. Other social service societies and missionary bodies, if interest is 
created among them for co-operative work, can do a lot by taking 
charge of the supervision of certain groups of societies. With their 
help the trained supervisors of the societies will be able to manage more 
societies than ten and the progress will bo rapid. 

Non-official bodies such as district boards and municipalities can 
• also help the grou-th of the movement by arranging to facilitate trans- 
port to urban areas for marketing the products of the rural socicticB 
and also helping in the distribution of the same. District boards, by 
arranging to train the ffurtig of the primary schools in co-operative 
pnneiplos and practice can greatly help the movement. 

Village gurus (teachers of primary schools) generally have much 
influence over the village people. If they are properly trained in co- 
operative work they will be able to cre.ato a spirit of co-operation 
amongst the village people and the boys of the school, and will be able 
to introduce considerable improvements in the village with the help 
of the co-operative efforts of the village people. 

As district boards arc also interested in rural development, these 
bodies Aould grant a suitable' subsidy to the district federation board 
'for the expansion and development of village co-operative societies in 
the district because, as I have already said, rural areas can best bo 
developed through co-operative organisation in villages. 

The unspent balance with the district board can be granted as long- 
term loans at a low rate of interest to the Central Banks for advancing 
to the individual members, through their respective societies, for 
digging wells, exc.avating tanka, constructing bunds, reclaiming waste 
lands, et cetera, and .at a low rate of interest. 

District boards c.an also help the co-operative movemrat by giving 
monetary help to village Welfare societies for constructing buildings 
for grain going, purchase and sale depots, seed, manure and implement 
stores. 

The district boards should make it a rule to start schools in those 
villages which are co-operatively organised and where the village people 
have shown their keenness for education by r.-iising subscriptions in 
their village for paying part of the guru's salary, by giving fne 
labour to construct the schoolhouse, or by giving land free for the 
school. ' 
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The district doaiJ, where possible, should give the contracts for 
roads, wells and village school buildings to the nearest co-operative 
societies. 

(b) (i) I am of opinion that the present type of credit society is 
not north multiplying. I have shovtn their defects in the paper 
entitled “ The Village Welfare Society ”. Until the rural population 
IS educated to broader and newer ideas by the means already stated 
in leply to Question 22 (ci) (i), mere credit societies will not be of 
much help in improving the well-being and prosperity xif the rural 
population. 

(ii) to (vii) In my opinion all these types of societies can wait for 
the present. We should concentrate all our endeavours on making 
village welfare societies successful. After the village welfare societies 
arc properly established they will be able to do the work of these types 
of societies by organising difiercnt groups and it will not be necessary 
to organise different types of societies in one and the same village, 
unless the village is a very big one. 

(viii) For improving the breed of cattle it will not be necessary to 
organise a separate society. Village w’elfarc societies should be 
supplied free with good breeding bulls from the Government cattle- 
breeding ccnties. 

(ix) The village welfare society is a society for the betterment of 
village life and its aim is also to improve agriculture, without which 
it will not be possible to improve the economic condition of the rural 
population in India. Much has already been said about this type of 
society. 

(c) I am not in favour of compulsion if things can be done hy per- 
suasion. Matters will greatly improve after the village welfare 
societies arc properly organised and firmly established there. Tes, I 
do not think there is much harm in introducing legislation to compel 
unwilling persons to join co-operative schemes for joint improvement 
for the common benefit. 

Question 23.— General Education.— (a) The present system of edu- 
cation has changed the mentality of the Indian people in such a way 
that they look down upon agriculture as a degrading profession. The 
present system of education in no way helps to increase the agricultural 
efficiency of the people. 

(i) In high schools and colleges, agriculture should be introduced 
ns a subject for study. Those students who will take agriculture as 
their subject, in addition to the study of books on the subject, should 
be taken to the nearest farm to learn the principles of agriculture by 
direct obseivations. I may also suggest that for those students who 
will take agriculture as their subject in the high schools arrangements 
should be made to give them practical training in agriculture in a 
demonstration field attached to the school. 

In high schools and colleges, the percentage of the sons of cultivators 
is very small. The introduction of agriculture as a subject in high 
schools and colleges will help to change the mentality of the sons of the 
middle and landowner classes who generally go to these institutions for 
study, and in creating on interest amongst them for agriculture. Some 
' of them, possibly, after finishing their education will want to specialise 
in the subject of agriculture and will join agricultural colleges to bo 
established in each Province, for getting higher theoretical and practi- 
cal knowledge in the subject. From the graduates of these agricultural 
colleges officers of the provincial agricultural department should be 
recruited. 

Babu Tara Praianna Ghose, 
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(ii) In middle schools ngricultnrc should be a compulsory subject. 
A small demonstration farm should be attached to each school whore 
the boys should be made to work and to learn practienl agriculture. 

(iii) In elementary schools, teaching should be based on agricultural 
and rural needs. Nature study should be made compulsory. On small 
plots within the school compound boys should be taught to plant trees, 
grow vegetables, ot cetera. 

(b) (i) Pural education should ho based on agriculture and rural 
needs. This will improve the ability and culture of agriculturists, 
while I'otaining their interest in (he land. ' 

(ii) I am not in favour of compulsory education in rural areas. 
After the village welfare societies arc organised and firmly established 
the cultivators will learn the value of educating their children and will 
establish schools for educating them. 

QtrnsTXON 24.— ATTBAcriKa capitau— (a) Government should estab- 
lish farms on purely coimncrcial lines and, by sueccssfully working 
surh farms, prove that capital invested in agriculture imU bring a 
fair return. 

(6) It is not clear what is meant by " owners of agricultural 
lands ’h If it means the landlords, the reason for not carrying out 
improvements is that the capital they might invest in improving the 
land, by construeting bunds, ct cetera, would bring no return to them 
although tho investments might greatly improve the land of the 
tenants. The tondcncy of the revenue oflicors is not to allow a fair 
enhancement of rent to the landlord for making these improvements, 
although in Government bhas mahal villages whore tenante’ lands 
wore improved by constructing irrigation tanks, bunds, ot cetera, the 
rents were enhanced. If “ owners of agricultural^ land ” means 
ordinary cultivators, tho reason for not maWng any improvement of 
their lands is that in Ohota Nagpur they arc debarred by law from 
freely transferring their lands and therefore there is little chance of 
their getting back tho capital invested, if nt any time they so wish, 
by selling their improved land. 

QnnsTioN 26.— 'WEtrAnn of RunAL Population. — (a) Please refer to 
my paper entitled " The Village Welfare Society During tho long 
period of decadence the rural population of India has undergone much 
moral degindation. Until we can succeed in improving tho moral 
standard of tho rural population no schomo for improving tho well- 
being and prosperity of those people will succeed. 

I have suggested in ray paper referred to above that both tho 
moral and economic development of rural areas can best bo cllcotod 
by organising a village welfare society in every village and carrying 
on the work of such society on the linos indicated in my paper. This 
will help to change the mentality of the people and we shall have 
better sanitation, better agriculture, bettor medical help, bettor 
education and a belter moral atmosphere in the villages. 

(6) Yes, I am in favour of this, but in conducting tho survey tho 
Government officer deputed to do it should take the help of the co- 
operative workers of tho area, for no one knows better the condition 
of village people than those workers. ' 

(c) Tho scope of enquiry should bo to find out the extent of the 
cultivator’s holding, annual yield from his land, cultivation expenses, 
subsidiary income from any other source, number of members in his 
family, number of his cattle, amount of his daily household expen- 
diture, amount of annual expenditure on wearing apparel, amount 



of his indcbtodiieis, the rate of interest at which he has to borrow 
cash oi giiiiri, aiuount of lent ho pays to thc_ landlord, amount of his 
cxponditiiie on niairiagc, sunf/is, and litigation. 

This eiiqiiiij can best bo done b> taking the help of co-operative 
woikcis ol ihe aiea, lefciiiiig to the hauvjat icgistcis of the niembeia 
kept in coopeiatnc societies and to the settlement records of the 
ullages 

In the course of my co-opeiatiie work in villages I studied the 
oconoinic condition of cultisaturs in a few ty pical sillnges of the 
Ranchi distiict mj enqiiiiy rescaled that the condition of the rural 
population of that distiict is most deplorable; fur about six months 
in a yeai the people lis e on half rations ; incy even have to live on leaves 
of ticcs Then c.ittlc also staivc fioin March to July whore there 
aie no forest lands 


Oral evidence 

07,057. Thr Chan man •. Babu Tara Prasnnna Glioso, you are a 
znmindni of Ranchi t — Yes, and a cultivator also. 

07,053 What is the extent of your raroindnri tract? — have some 
thirty villages in the Ranchi distiict. 

07,050 Do you farm any land yourself ?— Yes. 

07,000 How much land do you farm ? — ^Aboiit fifty acres 

07.001. Home farm?— Yes. 

07.002. By means of day-to-day labour?— No, I have some perma- 
nent sonants and *I also hire some day-to-day labourers at busy 
seasons. 

07.003. As you have been listening to the evidence of previous 
witnesses you have probably lieaid a good deal about zamindars not 
taking an active interest in progressive agriculture, or indeed in agri- 
culture of any sort. What do you say about that point? Do you thmk 
that the chaige is v.ilid, that the zamindars do not take any interest 
as a whole?- That is so. 

G7,G0i. MHint made you take an interest? — ^Before I acquired tho 
zamindari I started a farm because I have been very keen on agricul- 
ture. I acquired some dOO biglins of land at Eankc where they now 
have Ihe Goveinmcnt farm, lint which did not exist at the time. 
After finishinc rov general education I went to Ranchi for a change, 
and then settled down ns a farmer there. For want of proper 
experience 1 lost hcniily in the beginning, but that did not deter me 
from pill suing ngiicultiirc, because I still had hopes. I have since 
acquired some piopeity in the interior. 

07,003 Have you any sons? — Yes. 

07.000. Are they going to take an interest in agricultiiro just as 
you have done?- Yes; they are now reading- the cldor one in the 
Science College at Patna. 

^07,007. Do .vou wish them to take an interest in agriculture?- Y’es, 
I intend to send one of my sons to study scientific agrioulturo in 
foieign countries. 

07,008. I suppose a good many' of your personal friends arc brother 
zamindars ’— Y es 

07.000. ^ Can yon help the Commission b.v suggesting some means 
which might bo taken to encourage and stimulate zamindars to take 
an interest in progressive agriculture, namely, management and so on? 
— can only suggest propaganda work, preaching and demonstration. 

Bohn Tara Prasanna Ohote, 
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Ifotbing has been done amongst them in that respect. Proper educa- 
tion is also necessary. 

07.670. Do you think that anything in the nature of a provincial 
agricultural society might attract them 1 — hope so. 

07,071. I want to know whether j’ou think so yourself? Do you 
•think there is really any hope of stimulating interest amongst zamin- 
dars by means of an agricultural society? — They can bo induced to join 
the society. 

67,672. Does the ordinary zamindar who takes no interest in agri- 
culture never go out into the countryside at all? Docs ho spend 
most of his time in his house ?— The potiy zamindnrs take some interest, 
Tjut the big zamindars generally do not remain in the villages, but 
live in the towns and so do not take any interest. 

67.073. They are absentee landlords ?— Yes. 

67.074. Would you have any objection to a son of yours learning, 
as a boy, to handle the plough, the seed drill and implements of 
that sort ? — ^Not in the least. 

67,675. You think there is no more honourable occupation than 
•that? — have done the same thing. 

67.670. You have ploughed? — ^Yes; I have no objection to ploughing. 

67,077. I appreciate the argument which jmu present in answer to_ 

Question 1 on pn,»c 371, ns to the Central Government uudeitakine; 
all research. I see what you mean. But I imagine^ that you will be 
prepared to agree that although csEcntinl research might be carried on 
by Iho Central Government a great deal of experimental work would 
have to bo carried on in the Provinces?— Certainly; cxporimcntal farms 
will he conducted in the Provinces. 

67.678. Have you studied the marketing conditions in this Province ? 
— A Httlo. 

67.679. Wlicn the cultivator takes his share of the produce to the 
market to sell it for cash, do yon think that ho gets a fair share of 
fiho value? — ^Tho greater portion goes to the middleman. 

67.680. Do you think if it were possible to regulate market practices, 
to provide markets rvhero tho machinery of marketing would bo con- 
trolled, whore neutral ialTymcn would hr licensed to weigh or measure 
tho produce, that would bo an advantage to the cultivator ? — do not 
■exactly understand the question. 

67.681. When a cultivator takes his grain or his produce (whatever 
it may be) to the nuirkol, ho sells it to a middleman ?— Ho sells it to 
a jmihar. 

67.682. Is ho a commission agent?— Ho is not a commission agent; 
be is a middleman. 

67.683. tVlio docs tho weighing t—Gcncrnllj* the pn/ior. 

07.68'1. Ts IhoiT any gunranlec ^that the cultivator is getting a fair 
measure ?— Ho. 

67,685. Tf the operation could be carried on by a neutral tallyman, 
would not that be a great advantage to tho cultivator?- Ooriainly. 

67,680. And so on through tho wholo business of marketing?— Yes. 

67,087. Do you think that hotter marketing would have an import- 
ant effect on the producer in giving him confidence that whore ho 
■could produce bettor quality ho would get the value of that better 
-quality ?— Certainly. 
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67,688. Would you agree that better marketing is very closely 
associated with better communicntioDS ?— Yes ; I have stated that in 
my note. 

67.689 You ai'o fully aware of that? — ^Ycs. 

07.690 In answer to Question 4 (r) (iii), I see that you advocate- 
thc rstiiblisiiuicnt of a central road board for improving the transport 
facilities. I wonder whether you have considered the financing of 
the road sjstcm that jou ate advocating?—! have not considered the 
finaiicinl aspect of il. 

67,601. It IS alwajs a knottj point when one has to look for money,, 
is it not?— Yes. 

67,692 You saj, in answer to Question 18 (Zi), that there is much 
shoiitngo of agricultural labour in Chota Nagpur, and you want to 
stop all leciiiitmcnt of labour in Chota Nogpiir for the tea gardens. 
Do you think lliat is quite fair to the labouring cinsscb 1— Dntil the 
tiact 18 developed all recruitment should be stopped; it is better that 
they should icinain there until the tiact is developed. 

67,693. I quite see that it is awkward from an employer’s point of 
view tliat there should ho scarcity of labour, and 1 dare say ihero 
is Eomctliing in the notion that an undeveloped tract is likely to be 
made the slower in its development by the absence of suificient labour; 

. but, from the broad point of view of Government, do j'ou think it 
' is a practical suggestion that the men should be prevented from selling 
their labour in tno best market ? — You cannot prevent any one. 

67,691. You cannot prevent the labourer from selling his labour in 
the best market?— I agree. 

67.695. You say, in your answer to Question JO (a), that you aro 
anxious that Oovcrninent should provide a clear statement of the 
exact conditions on uhich cultivators arc entitled to grazing and other 
rights in the forests. In your experience, there is some imccrtainty 
in the matter?— Yes. 

67.696. You give your views on co-operation. Do you agree that, 
in the main, there is a lack of healthy activity in the primarj' societies 
in this Province? — Yes; that is my opinion. 

67.697. Wial exactly are your objections to compulsory education? 
— ^I am in favour of persuading the people. By adult education, by 
organising societies of the right type, you can educate the people, and 
when they arc educated they will themselves send their children to 
school. 

67.698. But has it not been the experience of all progressive countries 
that there comes a moment when the principle of compulsion must 
be introduced and accepted ?— Yes. 

^ 67,699. In answer to Question S5 (c), you arc talking about con- 
ditions in the Banchi district, and yon say; "my enquiry revealed 
that the condition of the rural population of that district is most 
deplorable; for about six months in a year the people live on half 
rations ; they oven have to live on Jeeves of trees ”. How is it that 
these people do not go for employment to districts whore their labour 
is in demand ? — They do not generally like to leave their hearth and 
home. 

67,700 Is not the habit of emigration fairly well established in 
Bihnr and Orissa? Are the people about Banchi aborigines ?— They 
arc. 
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67.701. Thej' are not prone to emigrate? — Some of them emigrate, 
ibiit the majority do not like to leave their homes. 

67.702. Professor Gangulee: Arc you referring to any particular 
people or to the rural population of the \^holc district? — I refer to 
the rural population of the whole district. 

67.703. Who arc they? — ^Most of them are aborigines. 

67,701. T/ic Chairman'. In your note on "The Village Welfare 
Society ”, you say tho t a considerable part of the economic backward- 
ness of tho people is due to litigation. Is a great deal of money spent 
on litigation? — ^Yes. 

67.705. Have you any remedies to suggest? — ^I have suggested re- 
medies in my note. 

67.706. Would you attempt the experiment of arbitration conducted 
Ity co-operative societies ? — ^Yes ; I am doing it myself. 

67.707. With what success ?— With great success. 

67.708. Professor Gangulec : Oould you give us an idea of how many 
■cases you arbitrate upon? — ^Almost every month I decide one or two 
cases. When they arc in trouble they come to me, and I go to the 
village and settle matters. Only recently I went to one village and 
.settled a dispute there. When there is a non-member or a landlord 
I try to induce him to agree to arbitration, but if ho docs not I take 
the Sub-Divisional Oflicor with me and through his inilucncc I settle 
the cases. 

67.709. The Chairman: In cases where you settle by arbitration, 
have you seen any tendency on the part of the unsuccessful^ party to 
fall back on tho law, or do they accept the finding of the arbitrator ? — 
They accept the finding of tho arbitrator. 

67.710. Who are the arbitrators; the panchas or individuals?— Tho 
panehas also arbitrate; but generally someone from tho central 
organisation of the co-operative moment. 

67.711. Sir^James MacKenna: You arc in favour of starting village 
-welfare societies ; have you started anj- of these in your district ? — ^Yos. 

67.712. How many? — Several. 

67.713. Arc they coming up to your expectations ?— Yes. I ' have 
cited the instance of one of the societies; that is a model society. 
Other societies are also run on the same lines, and they arc taldng 
up the improvement of sanitation, agricultural improvement, building 
of small schools, etcetera. All my societies are like that. 

67.714. Is your whole time taken up by this work?— Yes; in fact 
I do not find time to look after my own cultivation; I depend upon 
my servants for it. 

67.716. Had you any agricultural experience before you took up this 
work ?— As T have stated, I started a farm in 3904, of about 130 acres. 

67.716. You had a good dool of capital before you started that? — I 
had some capital. 

67.717. You had suffioient capital f— Yes. I learned progressive agri- 
culture in tho Kankc farm, whore the Deputy Director (Mr. Dobbs) 
had introduced good varieties of sugarcane and groundnut. 

67.718. I suppose you admit that, in starting an experiment like 
yours, adequate capital is the main need Yes. 

67.719. You could not stand for the first two or three years without 
‘capital behind you?— No. 
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67,720. Professot Gangulee : Could you tell us -what is i^o secret of 
success of the co-operative movement in the ‘Shunt! sub-division l-Pro- 
paganda and preaching. 

67.721 Through what agency 1— Practically, I do it myself, and also- 
the Assistant Ri-gistrar of Co-opeiative Societies, Mr. N. K. Soy. 

67.722 Is it propaganda through non-official agency ? — Yes, and partly 
through official agency Mr Roy was of very great help to me. 

67.723 Could .^ou toll us why similar co-operation between the offi- 
cials and non officials is not to be seen elsewhere i— Proper propaganda 
has not been carried on among the urban population. I think many ' 
people do not know what the eo-operativc movement is. 

67.724 Precisely In the Khunti sub-di\ision you haie shown what 
could be achieved by this propaganda ?— Yes. 

67.725. How IS it that this success has not been taken as a model 
in other sub divisions J— They are giadually doing it now. I am one 
of the directors of the Ranchi Bank. Having failed to convince the 
other dircctois of the soundness of my ideas, I organised a new bank 
at Khunti with the help of the 'officers of the _ department and by 
persistent preaching and propaganda, succeeded in organising village 
welfare societies. In that way, I carried out my idea and now^ the 
department is encouraging these banks to take up work on these lines. 

67.726. - In the case of the village welfare societies that you have- 
established, what assistance did you receive from the Co-operative 
Department 1 Did they supply the men for propaganda, or did they 
establish banks? — I am the honorary organiser of co-operativo socie- 
ties for that area, and I organise the societies. 

67.727. Have you received any assistance from the Agricultural De- 
partment’ — ^Yes, they have co-operated with us whole-heartedly. 

67.728. Did you receive any assistance from the Education Depart- 
ment J — Not much, but we have received a block grant from the district 
board. 

67.729. Did jou receive any assistance from the Public Health De- 
partment ?— Nothing up till now. 

67.730. What is the attitude of the district boards and other local 
bodies towards your village welfaie societies 7— They arc practically 
not taking much interest in the co-operative movement. 

67.731. I was not referring to the co-operative movement as such, 
but to the village welfare societies that you have established. What 
is the attitude of the district boards towards them ? Is any assistance 
received from the district boards or other local bodies ?— No. 

67.732. You say that the youths of the middle class are anxious to 
go back to the land 7— Yes. 

67.733. Do yo i make that statement from observation 7 Do you 
know of any Behari young man anxious to go back to the land 7— There 
are several. I cannot say if the whole lot are anxious, but many 
Bengali youths come to Chota Nagpur to settle there. 

67.734. What is their difficulty? Lack of capital? — Yes. 

67.735. And also lack of knowledge? — Yes; knowledge is the main 
thing. There is capital in the country, ^but there is lack of knowledge, 
Therefoie. I suggest that demonstration farms on commerci,T.l lines 
should be started by Government for teaching these youths. I had that 
difficulty when I started my farm; there was no place for learning 
agriculture. 
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CVj736. We arc told that the Kanke system of irrigation is Tery 
.popuJar amongst the villagers. Is that a fact?— We are just trying to* 
introduce it; wo have just begun propaganda work for that. Ucccntly 
I had been to two villages, and I have induced the villagers to have 
high-level bunds, as thej’ have in Utas mahal villages, which will 
greatly help in converting a big area of waste lands into paddy fields. 

67.737. Did you actually establish a society there ? — The members 
of my welfare society wilKdo it. In one of the two villages visited there 
is a village welfare society and in the other a new society on the 
same lino has been organised. Everything will be done by these 
people, agricultural improvement, sanitation, education, etcetera, and 
when you organise a whole village you can educate the people to new 
ideas, and they will take them up. Of course, it is very uphUI work 
in the beginning, but once you gain their confidence, it is very easy. 

67.738. How many men have you to assist you in your work ? — ^Thero 
is the manager of the bank and three inspecting clerks, and there arc 
also the guaranteeing union clerks. 

67.739. These people assist you in your village welfare society work 7 
— Yes. I do the propat,andn to induce the people, and then the men 
I have mentioned carry out the work. 

67.740. You any " The root cause of the roisorablc condition of tho 
majority of tho rural population is a diseased mind ”, and at tho same, 
time you do not advocate compulsoiy primary education. Could you toll 
us how you arc going to cure this disensed mind? — ^Tlie co-operntivo 
society is the school; it will educate the village people, and it is tho 
best place for educating them. 

67.741. Mr. Kaviati There is tC suggestion in your note thdt tho 
Veterinary Department should enlist the help of the milkmen, tho- 
aawalas, who should bo trained so that, w-ith their help, you could win 
the confidence of the other village people in the matter of inoculation 
and Biich like new mcihods. What is your aciual solution ?— Tlio Agri- 
cultural Department has trained some 7,amdnrs of the cultivator class. 
Bo also, tho Veterinary Department should train some gawalas in 
veterinary worir such ns inoculation. TIjcso people, W’ilh the help oT 
tho eo-operntivc workers who have gained the confidence of the 
people, visit the villages and 'inoculate, the cattlo. Ho '.ohjection will 
bo raised to it then. 

67.742. The inmdars are paid men of the department ? — These trained! 
f/owalas will ho paid by the department or by tho district hoards. 
Even tho hanks cjvn employ them. 

67.743. Tho ffovaldi should bo trained and shonld bo kept ns paid 
men in the department ?— Yes. They should be kept ns Ifamdars, bo- 
eauso Ihoro is not sufficient stall to do tlic work, and these people can 
be engaged on a small pay, 

67.744. You also make a suggestion that there should be a sort of 
training sehool, where subordinate mombers of tho various services, 
no-opcrafiv-<>. Agriculfural, Veterinary and Forest, should bo brought 
in with a view to give them ideas about propaganda and sueh like 
things IT^ill you cnli't'O nnrn that suggestion of yours? — ^Thnt is for 
Training village co-operalivo workers, for organising village welfare 
soeicties and foe supervising. That is my idea for starting a training 
eollcgc. The officers of these departments should be deputed to teach 
them. 

07.745. The officere of which deparfmonts should bo brought to the 
sehool ?— TliP officers of tho Agricultural, tho Public Health, tlm Veteri- 
nary, the Forest and Co-operativo departments. 
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67.746. So thiit each man, when he goes bade to his department) will 

Aavo had a training in the work of each of these departments ?— No, 
1 do not mean that. < 

67.747. Hint is exactly what I ask you to explain?— The training 
•college will bo for training the organisers and supervisors of these 
welfare societies 

67,743 As rural leaders for doing co-operative work in starting 
village welfare bocicties? — ^Yes, and they must have an elementary 
idea of all these departments 

87.749. As village guides and rural leaders 1— Yes. 

67.750. Supposing a man in the Forest Department is trained like 
this, then what is he to do ?— I do not mean that the Forest Depart- 
ment officer is to be trained. I mean that the Forest Department 
should depute its officers to train the village -workers and to give them 
-some idea of the Forest Department. 

6)7,751. He would help in tMs branch 'of co-bperative work, in start- 
ing welfare societies ? — The village co-operative workers will be trained 
in such a way that they will have an elementary idea of all tKe develop- 
ment departments and they will organise and supervise the societies. 
That is my scheme 

67.752. As a co-operator of long Standing, I would like to ask j-ou a 
few questions on one or two points. You suggest a federation. Have 
you, in this Province, someuiing like a provincial institute at the 
apex? — Yes; there is the Federation here. 

67.753. As other Provinces have ? — I do not know what is the condi- 
tion in other Provinces. 

67.751. As a matter of fact*, the major Provinces have. What should 
he the recognition given to such a provincial institute by the Govern- 
ment or by the Legislative Council, either -by convention or by law? 
Ho you think it should be a purely non-official co-operative body, or 
should it have a better statup than that ? Who is the prewdent of the 
Federation here?— The Begistrar. 

67,765. The head of the Province is not the honorary patron or presi- 
tdent?— No. 

67,750. You aie not ^iven ony sifbsidy or grant by the Legislative 
Council? — We are receiving some subsidy from Government. 

67,757. You arc on the recognised list ?— Yes. 

'67,758. Speaking about the training for the co-operative staff in 
starting banks or supervising banks, it has been said that the weak- 
-ness of the movement lies in Gic fact that there is expansion without 
trained staff. Do you agree -with that ?— Yes. 

67.759. Do you visualise that if Central Banks arc to be put upon a 
proper basis, or if they are to be expanded and multiplied, a time will 
oome when the Begistrar should he given ^e assistance of a technical 
financial adviser to look after these banking concerns, -because, ordi- 
marily, the technique of banking is not necessarily known by people who 
-arc posted to the office of Begistrar 1 — Yes, that is so. 

67.760. Would you like the idea of creating a post of Financial 
Adviser to the Registrar of Co-operative Societies ?— There is no harm 
in it. 

67.761. It is -not a question of harm. It is a question whether it 
would do good; or would it be necessary? — It is necessary. 

67,762 Are you influenced, in that opinion, by the fact that in the 
Tnnjab some such idea is being considered, or given effect to by the 
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creation of a post of Pinancial Adviser on about Ps, 1,600? Have yoa 
heard about it?— I know nothing about it, 

6T,763. Are you an advocate of land mortgage banks? — I am not 
in favour of land mortgage banks for financing the rural population. 

67,704. In order to ha\-o a sustained continuity of policy in the Co- 
operative Dcpartnicnt, would you advocate that the Local Government 
should establish a convention or issue executive orders that, whenever 
a departure in the policy is made, the various co-opcrati\c component 
organisations in the Province, such ns your institute, should bo consult- 
ed? — Yes, ccitainly. 

67,703. In' your experience as a co-oporator, do yon think that con- 
stant changes in tho oflico of the Registrar conduce to a lowering of 
the actmtics of the department? — ^Thoy do. 

07.706. For how long should a Registrar hold office, in your opinion ? 
— At least for ton years. 

67.707. What .ire the advantages of keeping one officer for ten years f 
— ^He will gain more experience and work better. 

Do you ^ nof think this will have somo disadvantages too ? — If the 
Registrar is a man with driving force, it will be an advantage. Sup- 
posing, on the other hand, a change of policy in the dcp.irtmcnt has 
to be tried at tho end of five years, there will bo no room for such an 
c.\'pprinient ! 

07.708. With icgard to village welfare societies, I do not know whe- 
ther you have Jieard of an experiment which has been tried in some 
other Provinces, muncly, taluqa agricultural development associations? 
—No. 

07,700. These village welfare societies would succeed only in tracta 
where thoi 0 is the, personality and the initiative of an honorary worker 
like you ?— I think among the educated classes it will bo possible to 
find organisers to organise societies of that type. 

07.770. Even in backward tracts?— If proper propaganda is done- 
and people arc made to understand what co-operation means, 1 think 
it is possible. 

07.771. How is it that such men have not come forward in other 
divisions of this Province i— T/io reason is that the activities of tlwr 
Co-operative Department are wholly confined to loan-giving. 

07.772. They have not realised and appreciated the other advont- 
ages ?— No. 

07.773. ilfr. Calvert : From your very interesting note I gather that 
you ore engaged on philanthropic work in your sub-division ?— Yes ; 
T am a humble servant of humanity. 

07.774. You favour what you enll a village welfare soeicty? — ^Yes, 

07.775. You make mention of the difference of opinion regarding the 
single purpose sCeie.ty and the mnUiplo purpose society. May I know 
why you favour the multiple purpose society ?— Tho main thing in mak- 
ing a society sucecssful is to enlist tho Bjiupatliy of all tho village 
jmoplc, and thoreforo' I am in favour of organising multiple societies. 
We can then induce the village people to join in. By gcltinf? the co- 
operation of all the village it would be possible to make tho improve- 
ment of ponditions in the village successful. 

07,770. You wll admit, _ I expect, that the residents in any one 
village may suffer from diffeiont economic ills? — Yes. 

07,777. You do not favour having a separate society to meet each 
particular ohjoet? For instance, ft gentleman of your cduentjon docs 



(not nnnt to join an adult education society or a credit society 1 — If 
you con induce the people they will gladly join. 

67,778. "What do you regard as the motto of co-operation t—Lo\e 
and service. 

67,778 You do not rcgaid it as self-help and mutual help? — That 
comes afterwards; if you create a spirit of love and service, the other 
things niust follow. 

67,780. Do you accept the dictum laid down in the Act that co- 
opeiativo societies must bo for the piomotion of the economic interest 
of their membeis 1 — ^Yes, I do. 

67.781 And that no purely moral uplift society could be registered 
under the Co operative Societies Act ? — I do not know what exactly 
is ill the Act, but I think that without moral improvement no economic 

limprovcmont can be possible 

07.782 AVould you agree to the converse also, that without economic 

limprovcment very little moral improvement is possible? — Both would 
go hand in hand. * \ 

37,788. Which do you think should go first? — It is very difficult to 
say, but I think that moral unpiovcrocnt is necessary. 

07,761. Suppose you had again, as you had in 1866, a terrible famine 
in Orissi and these half-<.tarvcd crowds all came into refuge camps, 
do jou think that Government would be fulfilling its uhole duty if it 
preached moral uplift to tnose refugees ?— That is a special case; you 
-would have to c.xtend relief to them if such a contingency arose. 

67,785. Do you tltiuk that Government might first feed them and 
-then talk to them ?— -What I mean to say is that, if there Is no moral 
impiovcmcnt, then any economic impiovcmcnt that there may bo will 
•not last. 

67,786 You do not accept the general principle that insistence on 
moral uplift is the best way of destroying it?-— No. 

67,787. In /our multiple purpose society your liability, I gather, 
must bo unlimited ?~Not necessarily unlimited, but we can organise 
-societies on a limited liability basis also. There is no harm in doing 
that. 

67,788 Docs not your welfare society arrange for credit for its mem- 
bers ? — ^Yes. 

07,789. And therefore, under the Act, it must be unlimited liability 1 
— -Yes 

67.790 Do yen (hink that unliroitcdjiability is good for education or . 
drainage or any other of these good ideas?— Yes 

67.791 You ask for the right type of honorary workers, and you 
regard these as the educated public and the literate classes. Why 
■will you not have the ordinary cultivator ?— In my part of the coimtry 
they are not sufficiently educated 

07.792 Do you not find that illiterate cultivators sometimes possess 
a most magnificent character Yes 

07,793. And a real power of leadership ?— Yes, in some cases. 

67,79'i Were not most of the rulers of India in the past illiterate?— 
Not all. 

07,795 Was not Ranjit Singh, the latest of all, illiterate ?— Yes 
67,798 Litoraev is not necessary for leadership ?— No, but some 
-amount of education and ideas arc necessary. 
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GTjTO’r, Whiclj (lo'you think •would bo the best w'orkor in your area, 
ttho cultivator with a lino capacity for leadership, or one of the leisured 
‘Classes ?— Both can becouu* good leaders. 

•» 

6?, 798. But nownere in jour note do >ou refer to the actual culti- 
vator as a leader or as an organiser? — I have no objection to finding 
•one from, the cultivator class. 

07,70D. Do you find that your society is i caching a stage when it 
•will continue the very excellent work which it is doing wuhout your 
help and guidam-c ' — ^Yos. 

67.800. If you were to become too busils' engaged in other work, do 
you think that it would still continue? — If the proper spirit is awakcii- 
‘cd then it should continue. 

67.801. Ur. llydtr'. With regard to the point raised by Mr, Calvert, 
I vyns wondering whether a man of your culture would agree with what 
Aristotle said on this matter: "Wo must first earn a livelihood and 
•then practise virtue.”? — I do not know what Aristotle said, but in 
India they arc more for moral uplift than for economic improvement 

67.802. You think yoiurrlf that virtue would survive when the man 
bad no lirclih.iod 7—1 tiiiuk if tlio moral stnnd.ard of the people is 
bigh they will bo the better able to earn llicir livelihood. 

67.803. Sir Thomas H/iddlclon : You are not in favour of land mort- 
igage banks?— No 

C7,80i. Y'ou tbink that the ordinary co-operative credit societies 
should afford the loans that arc required ?— Yes, if they can arrange 
for granting long-term loans, 

67, SOS. What should bo the length of a long-term loan, in your 
•opinion ?— At least ten years. 

67,800. Do you think that ten years is the maximum period for 
Tvhich 'a loan ought to bo granted to the ordinary Indian cultivator ? — 
In some cases it may be extended, but ten years should bo the average 
limit. 

07.807. Consider the case of a loan taken for digging a ■well or 
anj’ improvement of that sort ? — Within ten years they will be able to 
pay back the money, 

67.808. You point out how necessary it is to keep the rale of interest 
4own. I think you mentioned the rate as six-nnd-n-qunrtor per cent. 
Now take tlie case of this ten-ycnr loan. That would moan sixteen-and- 
n-quarler per cent or more in each year. Would not that be a heavy 
burden lo impose upon a man who has just dug a ■well ? I want to 
find out w’hnt, in your opinion, is the longest loan that it is safe to 
grant under Indian conditions. When wo grant loans for permanent 
improvements in England it is common to have loans for twenty or 
twenty-five years, but for variouh rc.n8onB the period in India would bo 
less. You fix it at not more than ten .years. Is that not a v'ory short 
period ?— I consider that ton years would bo all right. 

67.809. Would you liovo no form of credit which allowed loans in 
excess of ten years?— Wo have in some special eases given loans to 
■tho memhera up to fifteen years for redeeming heavily mortgaged 
lands. 

67.810. Is there any practical objection to a loan for that period ?— 
No. 

67.811. If the ’borrower is a young man and his expectation of life 
is good, I do not see why lio should bo limited to a ten-year period t ’ 
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67.812. What is the usual method of paying rent in your part of the 
country : in produce or in cash 1 — Cash ; but in the uplands the tenants, 
pay no rent, while they pay a very low rent in the lowlands. 

67.813. How much do thoj’ pay?— About one rupee per acre on on 
average. 

67.814. What is the price of paddy in your district 1 — It ranges from 
three to four rupees per maund. 

67,816. So that a quarter of a maund of paddy would pay the rent ? 
—Yes. 

67.816 The Chaitmaii : I vvant to be certain on one point. You 
w ant j out \ illagc u elfarc society in e\ ery village, I take il ? — Yes. 

67.817 Assuming that jou wish also to_ arrange for the provision, 
by co-operative means, of cicdit to the villagers, that you also wish 
to oiganise the sale of gram, and that you wish, let us say, to arrange 
a co-operative education society,* is it really youi suggestion that the 
village welfare society should embrace all these functions under one 
panchayat ? — ^Yes. 

67.818 Would you have your finances separated as between the various 
functions, or would y ou ask the villager who joined the village welfare 
society in order to take a part in the communal life and to improve 
the village to shoulder a share of the risk in the sale society? Would 
he take shares in the sale society?— Yes; he would take shares. 

67.819. Would you have all your purposes entered in one set of 
books ? — ^Different sots of books would be kept. 

67.820. I will take you a little further. Would you ask your mem- 
ber who joins for the purpose of obtaining credit, but happens not to 
wish to sell his grain through the society, to share in the risk of 
trading which would obviously bo attached to the sale society, or would 
you have entirely separate books and confine the liability to that of 
the credit society alone?— We would have separate books. 

67.821. So that you will have a scries of separate sowetios ?— Not 
separate societies, but separate accounts will bo kept. 

67.822. Is your reason, for wishing that all instructions should be 
cn tried out under one paneh, that you do not think there is enough 
talent in the village to provide separate panchayals for different pur- 
poses ? — ^No ; that is not my idea. My idea is to get the co-operation of 
the whole village for that. 

67,823 I do not quite see why you want to bring all these purposes 
under one society. So far as I know, all experience in other countries 
is that multiple societies are something of a risk?- I do not know 
what the conditions are in other countries, but we find here that the 
working of multiple societies is very successful. 

67,824. You have village welfare societies. Have you any village 
welfare society providing credit ?— Yes. 

67,825 Docs it also work as a sale society ?— No. 

67.826. Does it work as an education society ? — Yes ; they are estab- 
lishing schools by raising subscriptions. 

67.827. So far as its business goes, it is a credit society which in- 
terests itself in village welfare work? — There are some societies which 
do not give any loan but are doing village improvement work. 

67.828. If you ever come to the point where you wish to organise 
sale societies or societies to engage in manufacture or trade, you would > 
have to start separate societies? — Sale societies are a complicated 
matter. The time has not come to organise sale societies in my area. 

Babu Tata Prasanna Ghose, 
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A row societies were organised by the Co-operative Department, but all 
of them collapsed, 

07.829. '^ Mr. Danbif : Are you a member of the district board ? — ^No. 

67.830. Did you stand for election ?— No ; I do not care to. 

67.831. Do you find that the state of Iho roads in your district is 
deteriorating in recent jeaisl— No; I do not think thov'are deteriorat- 
ing. 

67.832. Could you tell us what assistance S'ou have had from the Agri- 
•cultural Department ? — ^They do their propaganda through us ; they 
give U8 their improved seeds for distribution to members; they distri- 
"buto their manures through us; they send their staff to supervise the 
work of the members. 

67.833. Ilavo you had any new seeds 1 — Yes ; we have introduced the 
•cultivation of sugarcane Co. 213, groundnut, Darjeeling potato and 
idtthia paddy. 

{Thf iriincff trithJrcw.) 


Babu BIRBAR NARAYAN CHANDRA DHIR NARENDRA, 
Garbmadhupur, District Cuttack. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

t^UBSTio.v 1. — Hn^mRCii.— (e) The question of treating cattle has so 
•far received scant attention. India being mainly on agricultural country, 
the protection of her cattle from diseases and death is a prime necessity. 
Such small endeavours in this direction as have hitherto been made have 
been confined to recommending or administering a few medicines of 
, the western school which the ordinary ngricuUurnl folk of India cannot 
afford to buy. Research work should he directed to examining the 
indigenous and inexpensive methods of treating cattle, and theso should 
be supplemented by western motbods. 

QuRsnoN 2 .— Aoriooltokai. EDUOATiON.-y(viii) Nature study, school 
plots and school farms, ns at present organised, are all iisclcss items in 
our educational system. Students are called upon to cram up a few 
theories under pressure of the schoolmaster’s cane. They take no 
-interest in them; thc.v do not understand their mc.ming. 

’The best way to achieve the end would be to take temporary leases 
of land for each sebool, the students themselves raising crops in tho 
indigenous mode with tlio help of their books an f.sr ns applicable. I 
speak of applying the principles of book.s reservedb’, because theso 
sometimes recommend implements and materials which involve costs 
quite disproportionate to the profits made. 

Tho means I suggest is expected to avert the disinclination to go to 
’the ffolds which is fast gaining ground in our community. 

QuEsriox 3.— Dr-siONSiiiATtON anp PnopAOAsnA.— (n), (b) and (r). In 
-replying to other questions I have deprecated the use of the implements 
and materials of the "West. T will rcs'iso my view's if I am shown a 
greater not profit from my fields than W'hat I get at present, taking into 
consideration all the costs of purchasing, importing, repairing and mani- 
pulating tho implements and materials. 

Tho best w'ay to influence and imj>rovo the practice of cultivators and 
incline them to adopt expert advice is to show them to their satisfaction 
•that they can profit more by changing their methods. 
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For this reason demonstration farms and propaganda are necessary 
in important village areas The work of propaganda should be conducted 
on the lines of explaining to the people ^at the suggestions of agri- 
cultural officers are worth adopting from the standpoint of gain. People 
will gladly and readily change their methods and adopt expert advice, 
if they are shown that by doing so they will get bigger profits. 

Qhfstios 4.— AuMiNiSTnATiox.— (t) (i) I am not satisfied with the 
Agricultural and Veterinary services from the agricultural standpoint. 

The lAgricultural Department should first examine and ascertain whe- 
ther the use of foreign implements and mateii'ils, keeping in 
view the cost, will leai e a higher margin of net profit to the cultivator 
than he gets at present. 

If this be possible, the department should popularise their use by 
means of demonstration and propaganda. Mcasuies, such as giving 
pecuniary assistance in the shape of taccavt loans, etcetera, should also 
bo taken to enable cultivators to purchase those implements. Also, co- 
operative societies should be instructed to help the ryots in this direc- 
tion. 

If, on the other hand, this be not possible, people should bo taught 
by moans of propaganda and demonstration how they can multiply their 
jdeld by inexpensive changes in their wonted modes of cultivation. 

As to the parts subject to flood and drought, such as Orissa, the 
department should devote its best attention to devising plans for pro- 
tecting lands from sand and inundation, as also to finding new crops- 
able to withstand flood and drought. 

The indigenous method of treating cattle diseases should be .co- 
ordinated with the uestern, so os to afford remedies within the easy 
reach of cultivators. 

Sufficient pasture land should be provided in each village area to 
save cattle fiom starvation till people learn to grow fodder and stock 
it in silos. 

For breeding pin poses healthy bulls should be provided in the 
rio/uiinl. The municipalities and district boards may bo asked to main* 
tain bulls of good breed to be lent on hire. The healthy ones amongst 
those roving in the mofussil as nobody’s property should be marked and 
preserved from injury. Export of cattle shomd bo discouraged by 
law. 

These are but a few of the directions in which the Agricultural as 
well as the Veterinary Department should make efforts in the interests 
of the people. 

QuranoN* 6.— Aouictotuhal iKnEBTEoxT-ag.— (n) (i), (ii) and (iii). The 
Indian debtor’s main source of credit is his land. He has practically no 
other source of credit nor any other means of repaying his loan. The 
yielding capacity of his lend deteriorates daily, his family continually 
increases in number, the necessities of life daily grow more and_moro 
costly. He is therefore forced to borrow, and is unable to repay in the 
absence of supplementary means of income. 

ifi) and (c). I am not in favour of a close-fisted treatment of the culti- 
vators’ creditors, for this would render the cultivator helpless until ho 
is made self-supporting by other means. 

The best course to effect the cultivators’ material uplift is to control 
imports and exports. The cultivator should be indirectly forced to 
dispense with those foreign commodities which he can produce at home. 
Control of imports will, while pressing him to become self-supporting, 
lesult in checking the need for exports. For instance, if foreign cloth 

Jiahv liirhar J^arayan Ohandra Dhir Narendra. 
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in sold at high prices in the market, the ryot will prefer to got it 
tnndc at homo. In consequence the money required to pay for the 
foreign cloth vill be saved, and it will not bo necessary for him to 
sell to foreign countries a portion of bis staple food crops or other raiv 
material to provide this money. The i-csult will bo that foodstuffs will 
bo abundantly available in the countiy nt moderate jivices 

Tho land tax and other indirect taxes, such as that upon salt, are 
very heavy upon the Indian agriculturist Their rigour ought to be 
lessened by curtailing the costs of administration. 

Until these measures arc brought into being, 1 h.a\’c no hope for the 
Indian agriculturist. 

Question V.— Fiiaoweniatiok or Hoedikos — (a) and (6) I am alive 
to tho loss in iigricultiirnl efficiency due to fragmentation of holdings. 
JV limit should he put to such fragmentation by necessary amendments 
in the Tenancy Acts; hut legislation in this direction should not be 
such as to create hardship. 

(cl Admittedly, litigation is a drain upon our slender resources, but 
litigation in India mainly relates to money debts, which arc due to 
want. A inatorinlly wcll-ofl population will hardly like to flock to the 
law courts for the sake of pleasure. In my opinion, therefoi'c, no prohi 
bition in (his direction is necessary. 

Question 8. — Ihuioatoox. — (a) (i), (ii) and (hi) In a deltaic country 
like Orissa ininfall is very irregular; her lands arc often subjected to 
drdught But, having a level coast land and having to carry to the sea 
the whole volume of rain water from the hilly regions of Central 
India, she cannot tolerate an extensive irrigation scheme in the form 
of ennnls. Tlie cxi.sting canals pinch her by blocking up numerous 
natuial outlets. Tanks, ponds and wells are the only fe.'tsibic means r/ 
saving her from drought. 

Qoesnox a — Son.s.--(6) (ii) and (e) I know of extensive arcus in 
Cut tack distiiet. Onrsn, that have lieen thrown out of cultivation by 
sand deposit due to blockade of natural outlets; these areas are 
gradually widening. I cannot suggest measures for reclaiming these 
lands, but the means of preventing fiirtber doleriorntion lies in clearing 
out tho blockades and leaving nature to do her will. 

QrESTiON 10 .— Pektimseiib.— (/) People would nalurnlly like to use 
v\ood as fuel if they could afford it. but there arc parts that have been 
eon)pletely (leini<le«l of wood. There are also parts in which the rigidity 
of tho forest laws kfep.s people wholly dcpiived of the benefit of th’ 
jungle. What else can the people do but use cowihiug eolccs lor cooking** 
Trees should be )>l.intert through the ngene.v of local magnate', and fores* 
laws should be lelaxcd in order- to enable rowdung to be saved. The 
fertility of tho soil is diminishing more r.ipidly in nioas whero thcie 
arc no trees; iho reason seems to bo that these areas are entirely 
deprived of the advantages of leaf-Ainnuro; so that plantation of trees 
has become ,*i ncfessily from the standpoint of fertilibation. 

Question* 11. — Cn0P8.--(ff) It is for the icscnrch workers to point out 
more profitable new crops for our country. Generally I may .sny that 
flotne new crops able to withstand flood water ought to be devisod for 
file flooded tracts The Indian agricnllurist now will laugh at the idea 
•of gvouing fodder crops for his cattle; but the growing of fodder has 
"become a necessity with tlic e.xtcnsion of cultivation over practically 
all tho available hind. 

Fodder seeds and other suggcslcel seeds should be distributed to 
ngricnlturists either free or on payment. The agriculturist should bo 
fiaught the ndvanlagcB of growing fodder. 
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We ore under the adverse influence of the Aims Act. Sometimes the* 
depredations of wild elephants and other wild beasts negative the strenu- 
ous efloits of the cultivator and he has no help. A larger number of 
licenses for iiie aims should be gi anted, at least to villages situated in 
the ncighbouihood of forests. 

Question 14 —Implements. — (o), (b) and (f). I should welcome any 
improiemcnt m the agricultural implements and machinery, but 1 do 
not faiour introducing foreign things, because they will be costly and 
are not expected to pay the expense of purchase. I would gladly have 
them if they were shoivn to be piofitablc. 

Agriculturists meet with immense difliculty in piocuring even the 
poor agricultural implements and machinery now in vogue. The reason,, 
in my opinion, is twofold : firstly , material is not available except at 
high prices and tiemendous trouble; secondly, \illage smiths and carpen- 
ters ha\c been driven b) pcnuiy to distant towns. Time was ivhcn. 
jungle tribes sold unheivn materials for implements freely in village 
markets for a small price in cash or kind, and the village carpenter and. 
smith shaped the implements at a standard rate of annual payment. 
These healthy organisations arc no moic. The sole remedy lies in curing 
the iinder-cuirent of poverty. 

Question 16.— Veterinary. — (d) and (p) I fully advocate legislation 
dealing with notification, segregation, etcetera; nothing but legislation, 
will bo fruitful. 

llcscnrch into animal diseases is necessary, particularly for the pur- 
pose of finding out the good in the indigenous sj stem. 

Question 16.— Animal Hussindhy. — (a) (i) and (ii) Healthy bulla of 
good breeds should be provided in the mofussil and district boards and 
municipalities should bo asked to maintain them for hiic. Existing^ 
healthy bulls should bo marked and preserved. Good milch cows should 
be introduced. Large dairy farms should be opened in the neighbourhood 
of towns to supply milk, as well ns good bulls and cows for sale. People 
should be taught to fight disceses easily and efiectivcly. Laws should 
be promulgated for preventing diseases from spreading. 

(&) (i) to (v) I have said, in connection with replies to other quos- 
tion8,-that the present condition of our livestock is due to absence of 
Eulficicnt pasture. The small area that is available is overstocked and is- 
not eveiywhere even accessible for want of common paths. Of course- 
in settlement papers we find mention of pasture lands, but such records 
ifrf practically useless. To add to our difficulty, we have no knowledge 
as to setting apart land for growing fodder and stocking it against 
emergency. We are not verj* conversant with the methods of preserving 
straw and other cattle foods. The residt is that our difficulties are 
exceedingly great when our land becomes parched With the heat of 
summer or remains deluged with lain water. 

(r) In the Province of Orissa, of which my home district Outtack 
foims pait, fodder shortage is most keenly felt between the months of 
March and June, that is to say the renith of summer, and also between 
the months of August and October when the grazing grounds in low- 
lying land remain saiuiated with water. After the rains set in in July* 
new grass takes a fortnight or so to grow. Cattle in the low-lying areas 
have a good time for some days only in July, though those of the hilly 
countries continue to enjoy good conditions fill the next summer.^ But 
in the latter case, summer sets in earlier and the high land loses moisture 
quickly. Thus, in the absence of any practice of fodder storage, the 
cattle of the country are starved for six months in the year. 

. Bcibu liirhar yarat/an Chandra Dhir Narendra, 
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Quection 17.— AanicuiiHinAi. Industries —(o) The Indian culiivator 
vrorks in his fields for six months in the year; the rest of the timo he 
spends in idleness at home. At present some resort to distant towns in 
search of supplementary earnings during this idle period. 

(&) India is a large country and is ngricultiiral and non-manufactur- 
I ing. She has no capital and no organisation to enable her to become a 
selling country. Foreign sellers have been given free access to her 
markets and no effort is made in the directions of home production. 
Hence she has been reduced to the position of a buying country, and 
thousands of her population have been thrown out of employment. 
•Cottage industry is the most suitable way to ‘relievo her masses from 
■unemployment and want. It should be first directed to the production 
*of the cultivator’s necessities of life, such as cloth, matches, etcetera, 
which he buys. The State should take the initiative in organising and 
developing those industries. Simultaneously, protectii e measures should 
be adopted at the ports to promote the giowlh of these industries, in 
order that they may open the highwaj' for the indigenous industries. 

(c) I sec no obstacle in the way of introducing the subsidiary in 
diistrjes suggested, provided the people are effectively taught to adopt 
them, 

(e) Rural areas arc the best fields for cottage industries, and should 
be made the centres of such industries. 

Quesiion 18.— Aouicuetural LAnouR.— (h) Agricultural labour is 
growing dearer from day to day as it is not available in abundance. 
The reason is thal. the bulk of the agricultural population, not finding 
their home means sufficient, flock to distant towns in search of employ- 
ment. The causes of want are (1) deterioration in the fertility of the 
soil, (2) increase of family, and (3) diversity of wants, unaccompanied 
by productive industry. The preservation of agricultural labour is 
dependent upon the removal of these causcp 

QuebiIon id,— Forests,— («) and (b) I do not think that foiest lands 
nro satisfactorily used for agricultural purposes. In their anxiety to 
derive income from forests, the authorities are in some localities prohi- 
biting the raising of til, lahnr, etcetera, on forest lands as before. 
•Grazing facilities are not at all provided in the forests. The rigidity of 
fJio forest laws if carried to an extreme, sometimes unlawfully by the 
subordinate staff. In Khurdha sub-division of the Puri district there 
are villages situated in the midst of forests, but these villages are so 
very handicapped by the forest laws that the people have been forced 
to give up their cattle and swallow foods half cooked with the help of 
dry leaves ns fuel. These lows should be iclnxed. Trees should bo 
planted in the mofuml, Hufficient specified areas with means of access 
and exit should he .'ct apart in each village for grazing purposes. 
People should be taught to growr fodder and stock it. Seed of fodder 
■crops should be distributed in villages. We arc too much occupied with 
•tlic affairs of the towns, whereas the village should form the unit of all 
lOur attempts for the material uplift of our people. 

Quebuon 23,— Geverae Education. — (&) (ii) I have said before that 
India is a very large country. No amount of c.vpensc and laboui «au 
make her people, generally, highly educated; it is not i)ossiblc_ in tfte 
nature of things. But thei'c ought to be a general leavening of literacy, 
■people should be given the facility to understand things; hence compul- 
sory primary education in the country- is very necessary. India was 
happier in pro-British days when she claimed a greater percentage of 
literacy than at present. 

Question 25 — tVEErARE or Rubae PoruEmoN.— («) Unless people arc 
<‘nnbled to undcistand things by the spread of literacj', (hey will never 
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listen to any sermons on the rules of hygiene. The removal of vrant and) 
the spread of literacy are the only means of making them healthy. I am. 
afraid we start at the wrong end when we attempt to improve health' 
nnthont first providing nourishment. 

Oral Evidence. 

67,834. The Chaii man : Babu Birbar Narayan Chandra Dhir 
Narendra, do jou -nish to add anything to j’our note at this stage? — 
No. I have fever, and therefoie I will not be able to answer many ques- 
tions, but I shall answer as m.iny as I can if you will bear with me 
patiently. 

67.835 Are jou an agriculturist ? — have got some land of my own. 

67.836 Do JOU farm yourself? — I have a home farm, but I, myself, 
do not cultivate. 

67.837 You have a home faim: do jou take some interest in it? — ^Yes; 

1 do take some inteiest in it 

67.838 Do JOU agree that vamindars, as a class, do not take that- 
lead in agricultural matteis which they ought to take? — ^There are a few 
aamindars who take some interest in agricultural matters, but all znmin- 
dars do not take that interest 

67.839 Do you think it w’ould be a good thing if a larger propoition- 
took an active interest 7 — Of course I do. 

67 840 Have you anj’ means to suggest by which thej' might bo en- 
couraged to take greater interest? — It depends upon the nature of the- 
man whether he takes an interest or not I do not see how all can be 
induced to take interest in agriculture. There are some zamindai s who- 
do take inteiest even now. 

67.841. Would j’ou turn to j’Our answer to Question 14* Why have 
the village smiths and carpenters been driven by penury to distant 
towns? How did it come about!— 'As they have not sufficient food in- 
their village, they go to Calcutta and Jamshedpur where they get more 
wages. 

67.842 Have conditions deteriornlcd in the villages? — ^There is un- 
certainty of crops Sometimes in Orissa we get high floods which spoil 
our crops. There aie a few areas which are irrigated, but they also 
have deterioiatcd. 

67.843 Floods in Orissa are nothing new; they have existed from time 
immemorial, have they not? — ^Floods used to occur within inteivals of 
fifteen or twentj' j-ears. but now they are occurring .every year. 

67.844 I do not quite see why it should pi css more heavily on smiths 
and carpenters Are there no smiths or caipenteis in j'our village? — 
There nic smiths and caipenters in some villages, but not in all villages. 

67,845. I understand that you think that t-ne wey of improving the 
lot of the cultivator in India would be forcibly to deprive him of the use 
of what you call "those foreign commodities which he can produce at 
home." Do j'ou mean to include cloth made in factories in India or 
not ? — Of course. Formerly they were growing cotton; now they do not. 
They purchase many things now, and in order to find money for that 
they sell their paddj', which is the only crop which they can sell for 
monej-. The.v are extravagant sometimes and as a consequence thejr 
sell away all their paddy and do not keep enough for themselves. 

You are going to deny the cultivator the advantage of cheap goods- 
manufactured in factories (never mind whether they are made -in 
factories in Bombay or factories in Birmingham ; the economic result is, 
the same) 1 ^ 

^ Sahn Birbar Narayan Chandra Dhir Narendra. 
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67,646. Are you anxious to see a rise in the standard of living amongst* 
the cultivators ? — ^Yes. 

67.847. Would not a rise in the 8tand<ard of living inevitably involve 
the purchase of commodities mado by other people? — ^Yes. There is 
no harm *in their using those commodities if they can get more pro- 
duce from their lands than they are getting now. 

67.848. Do you think that the result will be a rise in the standard of 
living, if you insist that ho should make everything that he uses with 
his own hands? — ^Ho should do ns much as possible. 

67,849. Would you mind telling me whether you mado the spectaelea 
that yon aio wearing to-day? — No. 

67,830. Could you make spectacles? — cannot, 

67.861. Could you make any of the clothes that you are wearing to- 
day ?-irow can 1 ? 

67.852. Could 3 *ou make your boots? — No. 

67.853. Did you make the razor uith which you shaved this morning T 
' — Ko. 

67.854. Did j'ou make the telephone that you use? — ^No. ' 

67.865. Do you ever go in a motor car? — ^Yes. 

67.856. Could you mako one ? — ^No. If we are taught we can.. 

67.857. Do you like a fan in the Lot weather ? — ^Yes. 

67.858. Can you make a fan? — No; how can I, unless I am taught? 

67,8.50. Do you like ice in your drink in the hot weather? — ^Ycs. 

' 67,860. Can you make ico ? — ^No. 

Then you are going to have a pretty bad time if you attempt to- 
raise your own standard of living by (ho methods you propose to 
apply in the case of the ouUivator. 

67,801. il/r. Kamat t Do .you think that the land tax in this Province 
is very heavy? — It is not heavier than in Bihar; it is three to four 
rupees per btgha but tho constant failure of crops makes it heavy. 

67.862. On pagc^iOO of your note you say: "Tho land tax and ofiior 
indirect taxes, such as that upon salt, arc very hcav.v upon the Indian 
ngriculturisl" ? — ^Yos. At present they can ge,t about Its 74 per higha, 
and thev have to spend about Its. ,59-6-0 to get that return. 

67.863. The gioss income per bighn is Bs. 74?— Yrs, but that is only 
in the ease of good lands. 

67,804. And iho cost of production is Rs. 30 CO? — ^l'’cs. 

67.863. And the not prnllt is about Rs. 33? — Yes. 

67.866. Out of which Rs. 3 is paid as land tax? — Yes. 

67,807. If, out of a_ net profit of Rs. 35, you have to pay Rs. 3 ns- 
land tax, do you consider that a very hcnv.v land tax ? — ^Bnt all tlie.so 
rents have to bo calculated, and there arc other indirect taxes like the 
s.alt lax, etcetera. Of conr.4^e, if they do it properly, then it will pay 
them. 

07,868. 1 am not concerned with other taxes ; I am only concerned svitli 
the assessment, and I ask you whether the land lax is heavy? — I do noir 
think it is bcavy. Sometimes, where the lands are deteriorating on 
.account of deposit of sand, it is rather heavy. 

67,869, I ,am not asking about deterioration ; I am asking a general' 
ouestion about the land tax. You say that it is not heavy? — It is not: 
heavy. 
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67.870. Sir Thomas Middleton,'. You point out how badly the 
cattle are in this country, and you say “We are not veiy conversant 
with the methods of preserving straw and other cattle foodB’^ Surely, 
the cultivator knows how to keep straw! Do not all the eultivators in 
your district store their straw t — Verj' few'. 

67.871. What do they do with it’— They sell it; very few store 
it. 

67.872. And the cattle starve for six months ’—Yes. The shortage 
is felt between the months of March and June; also when there is 
water on the lands the cattle cannot go to the grazing grounds, and 
there is therefore no fodder for them 

67.873. You do not believe much in the school education that is 
now given. You say “Students are called upon to cram up a few 
theories under pressuic of the schoolmaster’s cane.’’ Is the school- 
master’s cane very common in India ? — ^The fact is thatjwhen they leave 

.school the students do not go back to the fields; of course, I am 
speaking of my village only. I think if they are taught to do prac- 
tical wo;jk they 'will go back to the fields. 

67.874. Dr. Hydei : Did you go to any college? — I hafre attended 
school. 

67,876. Are you a B.A. ?— I am a matriculate. 

67,876. Have you a son’ — Yes 

<67,877. Does he go to college? — He attends school. 

67,878. He has not yet come up to the university stage?- No. 

•67,879. Have you read any books on economics? — Yes. 

67.880. You have very peculiar views. I want to know how you 
have come to form them ? — How are they peculiar ? I have full 
knowledge of mv village, and 1 have stated what I have seen with 
•my own eyes. 

67.881. Babu A. P. Varma : Have you made any experiments 
with western implements on your fields?— Yes, but our bullocks are not 
-sufiioiently strong to pull these iron ploughs. 

67.882. You failed in the experiment? — It was a failure. When the 
plough w'as broken, W'e could not repair it at the village, and we had 
to send it to Cuttack and other places, and that cost a good deal. 

67.883. When you were making the experiment, the plough broke 
down, you could not repair it, and iherefore you could not repeat the 
experiment? — ^I could not continue the experiment; besides, the bul- 
locks are not strong enough to pull 'these iron ploughs. 

67.884. You are not sure whether that experiment could succeed ? — I 
am not sure. If the ploitgh is made a success, then so much the 
’better. 

67.885. How’ can you say that it will not work properly? — If the 
Agricultural Department tries it, shows to the people bow to cultivate 
•with it. if it is suitable for the cultivators’ bullocks, and if the culti- 
vator con purchase good bullocks, then it would be all right. 

67.886. On page 400 of your note you say " A materially well-off 
population will haidly like to fiock to the law courts for the sake of 
'pleasure’’. What do you mean by that?— These poor people 
•often lose their crop, and whenever they lose it they cannot got food. 

> "So, they mortgage -their lands to the mahajans and get money from 
•them to buy food, and the mahajans go to court. 

Bahu Birbar Narayan Chandra Dhir Narendra. 
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67.887. I>o you jnenn to say litigation is a matter of pleasure? — 
Sometimes it is a matter of pleasure, and sometimes a matter of neces* 
Bity. 

67.888. ^ Do you mean that if the country is happy, there trill be 
no litigation ?— That is my ideaj if people are more happy, there wiD’ 
be less litigation. 

67,888. Mr. Eamat : You said that the land tax was Us. 3 out of 
Bs. 35, and that it tras not very heavy. Would the people be trilling 
to pay a little more ?— No, I do not think they would be willing to • 
pay more. Of course, if they are forced then they will pay, 

67.880. If you say that the assessment should be the same as during 
the time of Lord Cornwallis, will you tell me whether you had good' 
roads during Lord Oomtvallis’s time? — ^No. 

67.881. Did you have any hospitals or dispensaries at that time ? — 
No. 

67,802. Or any colleges or primary schools? — ^No. Of course, all 
these things are good ; I do not say they arc bad, but what is that to 
a cultivator I 

67.893. If these things are to be provided, where is the money to 
come from to provide them 1 — ^The thing is that our people, when they 
get cductition, do not go back to the land. 

67.894, If you want all these comforts, and if the assessment is to. 
be the same as during the time of Lord Cornwallis, whence is tbe 
money to come from for providing these comforts?— tax is to he 
raised. 


(The witness withdrew.) 

Mr. .7. M. Cowan, M.A., S.Se., Offg. Director, Botanical Survey of* 
India, was next ernmined, for whose evidence see Vohime I, Part III. 
Thereafter the Commission adjourned till 10 a.m., on Friday, the SSthe 
November, 2927. 
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Mr. J. H. LYALL, B.A., Officiating Conservator o{ Forests 
Bihar and Orissa. 

[Ifr. Lyall was csammed on the followinq replies to the question- 
natrc submitted by Mr. A. J. Gibson, I.F.'S., F.O.TI., F.L.S., 
F.Z.S., Conservator of Forests, Bihar and Otissa.} 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Qdf.stiom 19. — Forists. — (o) I do. In fact, with intensive sys- 
■teins of forestry, the area of reserved forests open to grazing may show 
some diminution. 

(b) Village forests rfiould be managed on a simple system of re- 
gular working, the working schemes to be in the charge of village 
panchayats whenever possible. Such worlwng scheme would provide, 
for systematic rotational closures to grazing and felling, thus en- 
suring continuity of supply. 

(c) Undoubtedly. This is very marked in parts of the Punjab, 
■United Provinces and in Bihar and Orissa, la the last Province 
the areas most liable to erosion are situated on the Chota Nagpur 
plateau and in the Bambalpur district. The remedies for this state 
■of affairs are standard; they consist of closures to grazing, the en- 
couragement of growth of grass, shrubs and trees a'nd, where the 
erosion is serious, remedial measures such as terracing the area, put- 
■ting in retaining walls and so forth. 

. By conservation of the forest growth in the catchment areas of 
'the larger streams and rivers, damage from floods can be very con- 
«idcrably reduced. 

Mr. J. H. Tyall. 
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(d) The reply to (c) applies to (d). Areas covered with forests, 
•though they may not increase rainfall, certainly tend to reduce the 
•speed of the "run ofi” of the rain that does fall, cause gradual 
percolation into the soil and retain moisture for feeding local 
-streams and rivers for a longer period of time. 

The answer to the last part of (d) is in the affirmative. 

(e) There is, more especially in the more thickly populated dis- 
tricts in Bihar proper and in the Puri district of Orissa. Work on 
•such schemes is, however, costlv and success depends mainly on the 
•provision of adequate funds. 

(/) Village and private forests in Bihar and Orissa’ are undoubted- 
ly suffering deterioration from excessive grazing and unregulated 
fellings. This state of affairs leads directly to soil erosion. Reme- 
‘dies ate stated under (c). 

The utilisation of forests for the benefit of agriculture in Bihar 
•and Orissa. — ^The first charge on the products of the State forests 
of India has always been the requirements of the agriculturists. 
'This principle has been recognized ever since a State forest policy 
was evolved for India between the years 1855 and 1864. But it was 
not till 1894 that the Government of India issued a detailed state- 
ment of their forest policy (Resolution l!To. 22-F., dated the 19tji 
'October 1894). The aim was, more liberal recognition of the claims 
of the villagers to forest produce for the supply of their personal 
wants, the sustenance of their cattle, and the needs of cultivation. 
The principles laid down in the resolution can be summarised as 
follows; — 

The regulation of rights and the restriction of privileges of user 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of the immediate neighbourhood arc 
justifiable only when the advantage to bo gained by the public 
lb great. 

In the application -of this principle, forest lands were to be broad- 
ly classed as: — 

(а) Forests, the preservation of which is essential on climatic 

or physical grounds. 

(б) Forests which afford a supply of valuable timbers for com- 

mercial purposes. 

(c) Minor forests. 

(d) Pasture lands. 

Forests of class (a) were generally those essential to the preser- 
vation of hill slopes and the regulation of debtrurtive torrents, and 
BO long as there was reasonable hope of the restriction being effect- 
ive they were to be strictly protected. The second class of forests 
were to be mahaged mainly on commercial lines, as valuable State 
properties and sources of revenue. Even here forest income^ should 
be subordinate to the reasonable requirements of the local inhabit- 
-ants, In the third class of forests (e), useful chiefly for the supply 
•of fuel, fodder or grazing, local interests were to come first. 

The claims for cultivation were to be recognised as stronger than 
•the claims of forest preservation. Forest lands might be diverted 
•to agricultural purposes provided the cultivation was permanent, 
•did not honeycomb the forests with fields and settlements, or en- 
, nroach on the minimum forest for general needs ; and provided also 
4ihat the forest was not essential to the preservation of the tract. 

N 



This resolution is still tho basis of forest policy in India. Its- 
principles ^ero applied in some instances in an exaggerated form, 
but there is no evidence of any general check to progress in forestry 
or to the growth of forest revenue. The reservation of forests is now 
completed over most of India with the exception of Buima and 
Assam. There n a definite minimum forest area lequired in every 
Province to meet general needs In Bihar and Orissa, the actual 
area of forest is dangerously low. 

2 Of the total aiea of British India, thirty-nine per cent is 
agrioultuial land, twenty-three per cent is State forest and thirty- 
eight per cent is other land. The actual area under forests varies 
fioni Proiinee lo Province, tho maximum being fifty per cent in 
Buima and the minimum three-and-a-third per cent in Bihar and 
Orissa The other land includes an important tract of nominally 
forest land uhich is the vast aiea of grazing ground^ held by villag- 
ers as common lands attached to their agricultural holdings. As 
forest this area is of little value, but the tract furnishes valuable 
grazing and fodder supplies, as also, to a smaller extent, small 
building timber and firewood for the villagers’ use. There is an 
increasing volume of opinion in the Forest Department that such 
tracts should receive much closer attention than they .have in the- 
past and that such lands should be made to yield to the people a 
much better return than they do now. Disregard of this view will 
end in the total disappearance of forest on village forest land and* 
tho villagers’ demand in consequence will bear more and more heavi- 
ly on tho forests under the Indian Forest Deportment. 

3. In many parts of India, and Bihar and Orissa is no excep- 
tion, a great cieal of the time of the Forest Ofiiccr is occupied in 
what may be termed " estate agency work ” or “ factor’s work ”, to 
nse the Scots expression. The provision of grazing grounds for the 
agriculturists and the nomadic graziers, the control of such graz- 
ing, the provision of timber for agricultural implements and build- 
ings, firewood for domestic purposes and so on, arc very important 
items in tho daily routine of the Forest Officer, from the Divisional' 
Forest Officer down to the forest guard. In 1023-24, tho State forests 
of British India supplied grazing free or at nominal charges for 
over thirtcon-and-a-quartcr million head of cattle. The figure has 
remained fairly steady for the last five years, but the introduction 
of regular systems of regeneration of the ' forests may reduce it in 
tho near future This question of grazing is' tbo most important 
faSetor that has to bo considered in the relation between the Forest 
Department and tho agriculturist. Unrestricted grazing and inten- 
sive forestry arc incompatible. In 1024-25, tho number of kine, aloim, 
in India was one hundred and forty six millions. Tho Forest Offi- 
cer has to view this large number of cattle, many of them -useless, 
as a distinct menace to the future of the State forests while the 
handicap to advanced agricqlture is obvious. The various cattle pro- 
tection societies in Calcutta and elsewhere advocate extension of 
grazing grounds but tho fact has to be emphasised that the grant- 
ing of facilities in the shape of additional grazing ^gi'ounds for 
such cattle is not going to solve the problem but is going to aggra- 
vate it'. Efforts should bo concentrated on improving the breeds of 
cattle so that a pair of Indian plough-bullocks can opproximately do 
^0 amount of work done in countries like Italy and_ France. Stall- 
feeding, the growing of fodder crops and the reservation of consider- 
able areas of -village waste lands for -Hie purpose of growing grass 
for hay have all to be considered. The throwing open of additional’ 
areas of State forests for grazing purposes will defeat the object im 
Mr. J. H. Lyall. 
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-view. Apart from deterioration of the cattle, the loss ip manure is 
enormous. All the Forest Deportment can do is to sot aside certain 
areas of Government forests as fodder reserves and help the villagers 
•to get a better yield of fodder, etc., from their own lands. 

4. Oonnected with the above is the practice of the villagers to 
burn the State forests either annually or at intervals of two or 
three years. The object in Northern India is to increase the grass 
supply. The object in Bihar and Oiissa), where the forests arc gon- 
•erally at a higher level than the paddy fields, is mainly to reduce 

' -the layer of leaves and brushwood to ashes whidx arc carried down by 
the monsoon rains to the fields, thus increasing their fertility. The 
Forest Department in Northern India has recognised the economic 
•necessity of firing the forests and, instead of allowing the villagers 
to burn the forests illicitly, have started a regular system of burning 
torests annually, under control. Regulated firing results generally 
in a gentle ground fire, doing little or no harm to the tree crop. 
Unregulated firing may mcah, and often does mean, the extermina- 
-tion of tree growth. A great deal of regulated firing can be done 
in Bihar and Orissa to meet the local needs. The forests concerned 
are generally too remote to be utilised as grazing grounds. 

5. Apart from the above considerations, the Forest Department 
in Bihar and Orissa cannot propose any further utilisation of the 
forests in Bihar and Orissa for the benefit of agriculture. Restric- 
tion and regulation of rights and privileges will bo necessary for 
many decades in the interests of future generations of agricul- 
turists. In some Provinces, mainly in the Madras Presidency, con- 
siderable tracts of forest land have been handed over to the people 
to bo managed under the so-called " Forest Panchayat ” system. 
The experiment will be watched with interest but it still remains to 
be seen whether the average villager is able to consider corporate 
requirements and the interests of future generations before his per- 
sonal, immediate and generally extravagant wants. 

Oral Evidence. 

67,896. T/tc Chairman : Mr. Lyall, you ate Officiating Conservator 
•of Forests in the Province of Bihar and Orissa; and 1 understand 
you are willing to be examined on the note provided for the Oommis- 
■sion by the permanent Conservator, Mr. Gibson I— Yes. 

67.896. Would you liko to make any additions or alterations to 
Mr. Gibson’s note; do you dissociate yourself from any of his views? — 
I do not think so. But I would like to say that the availability of 
f-he forests for agriculture depends very largely on the improvement of 
communications^ because where there is an excess of forests generally 
•there is a deficit in roads and also shortage of agriculture, and where 
agriculture is intense you get no forests. 

67.897. When j'ou say^ that the availability of the forests for agri- 
culture depends on the improvement of communications, what exactly 
are yon thinking of? — I mean all such things as agriculture generally 
Toquires. charcoal and fuel (as opposed to timber), and small building 
"timber (that is, poles) which is used by agriculturists. We have com- 
munications, but they arc unmctalled roads as a rule, and it is not 
an economic proposition to carry fuel or charcoal to long distances. 

67,808. Wo have a statement of the extent of the forests in the Pro- 
wince. Is your classification of forests in the Province the one which we 
•find elsewhere in India? Perhaps you might describe it shortly? — I 
•think it is the same. The forests which provide valuable timber lie in 

n2 
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inaccessible areas and minor forests are usually of an inferior dcscrip^ 
tion and yield nothing but fuel and poles. 

67.899. You have, I take it, forest areas in which grazing is 
altogether prohibited; would you allow firewood to be taken from those 
areas?— We would be very glad to get the firewood taken away. 

67.900. Are there forest areas in the Province, wheie no grazing is 
allowed ?— Yes, periodically. 

67.901. In areas where grazing is allowed, is a fee charged for 
grazing ?— Ho. A great deal of the grazing is not charged for at all. 
There is a large number of agriculturists who have grazing lights in 
certain areas. 

67.902. Gan you give us an indication of the charges where they 
exist? — I have uith me some figures giving the value of the timber, 
fuel, grazing and minor produce which we give away annually. 

67.903. I mean the rate charged per animal ? — It is two to four annas- 
per annum; buffaloes arc of course rather more expensive, because 
they do not confine themselves to grass. 

67.904. Is the practice of cutting grass from the forests in vogue? — 
That is allowed but not practised. 

67,906. Have you forest areas where grass cutdng is allowed which 
might be expected to provide valuable fodder^ — I should not think, 
we have such areas in this Province. 

67.906. Yon mean that grass does not grow freely in the forests ? — 
Grass does grow, but not to the same extent as in the Central Pro- 
vinces; we have not as mudi grazing revenue as they have. 

67.907. This is a Province which, from time to time, suffers from 
fodder famine, does it not ? — ^There has been no fodder famine since I 
have been here. 

67.908. You have never known a period of fodder shortage? — In 
many agricultural areas you do get acute shortage, but not in forest 
areas. 

67.909. If you had better communications and roads, do you not think 
some system of baling forest grass might be a measure of insurance 
against the worst effects of a fodder famine ?— I think it might be done. 
A large part of the grass which grows in the better class of forests. 
and in some of the woist class of forests is used for paper making 
rather than for fodder. 

67.910. By private enterprise ?— Yes ; and for grass-rope making. 

67.911. Sir Henry Lawrence : Is there no grass-baling at all ?— No^ 
except for paper-making. 

67.912. Is there no grass for baling?— Not very much. The re- 
served forests ore only three per cent of the area; there is much 
private forest. 

67.913. Do they cut grass out of private forest for baling ?— I think 
it is mostly grazed. 

67.914. The Chaitman ; Have you, in your experience in tho Pro- 
vince, ever seen grass cut and hay made in tho forests? — ^No, never. 

67.915. In whose hands is the charcoal burning industry?— Wo 
started that departmentally in Sambalpur about four years ago, but 
owing to the failure of the market and the long railway lead and long- 
road lead it had to be given up. There are large areas where charcoal 
lould he made if communications were improved. By communica- 
tions I moan mctallrd roads, not kutcha roads. 

Hr. J . E. Lyall, 
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67.916. With bettor communications, could you hope for a demand 
at a price at r,hich tho commodity can bo supplied; if there 'were 
better roads, could fuel bo made into charcoal and exported from 
toicst areas to distanfeentres for consumption? — I think so. 

07.917. Charcoal would bo small in bulk compared with its calorific 
value ?— Yos. 

67.918. You say that tho forests form three to four per cent of the 
total area; is that tho total area of forests? Does it include tho 
private forests ? — ^2To; only those under Government control. 

67.919. Can you givo us the figure including the private forests? — 

I am afraid 1 cannot. 

67,930. Can you give us any idea of tho proportion that State-owned 
forests bear to private forests ?— There are twenty-seven Feudatory 
States under the Government of Bihar and Orissa, and I think fifty 
per cent of their area is tinder forests; I know their annual surplus ^ 
is obout twenty-seven-and-a-half lakhs of rupees whereas tho annual 
suiplus of Government forests is two-and-a-half lakhs. That gives 
some idea. 

67.921. Assuming that the area under private forests is approxi- 
mately equal to the area under State-owned forests, is it your view 
that the proportion of forest land, having regard to tho population 
and the cultivable area, is dangerously low?— I should say it was. 

67.922. Is that a progressive evil? Ara forests being gradually 
removed? — ^Private forests most certainly, particularly on tho Chota 
Nagpur plateau. 

67.923. Mr. Gibson takes the view that if the forests which, from 
the forest point of view, are useless, were given more skilful attention, 
far more might be made of them from the agriculturists’ point of view. 

Do you agree with that statement?— I agree with that entirely; it is 
a question of fencing. 

67.924. They should be enclosed * — That is my pei'sonal view. 

- 67,92S. Has the Government of Bihar and Orissa attempted the 
system of forest control by panchayats? — ^That system has not so far 
been attempted in this Province. 

67.926. If you are going to attempt these methods of conservation 
in the teeth of local public opinion you would require an army of 
police to make them effective, would you not?— Yes; but a great deal of 
good would result from it. Then you could drop on all village headmen, 
and insist on communal responsibility. 

67.927. Having regard to tho large areas concerned, the population 
'and their traditional rights in tho forests, is it not almost ccitain that 
if any steps are to be effeefive, the villagers must bo taken with you 
"willingly ?-^If possible, yes. The villagers are allowed a largo number 
of rights in some forests, but the amoqpt of rights is very seldom 
specified in the notification in which those rights are allowed, and the 
difficulty is to prevent their selling, to a third party, timber which 
they are entitled to onl.v for their own use. 

67.928. Mj’. Gibson describes a system according to which agricul- 
turists choose ground on a higher level than their cultivated fields, 
and burn the brushwood and loaves there in order that the ashes may 
bo canned down bv the monsoon rains to their fields for manurial pur- 
poses. Apart from that, does the method of collecting leaves from 
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forest trees and using those leaves on the fields for manure obtain in the 
forests of this Plo^ince ?— I have not seen it in the foiest areas; I have 
seen it in agricultural areas 

G7,020 You n'can, from scrub jungle in agricultural areas 7 — ^Noj 
generally from mango trees growing alongside the roads. 

67,030 Is jour department in more or less constant conflict with 
villagers as to the use, by the v illagers, of forests in the neighbourhood 
of their land 7 — ^No. 

07,931 Does it not depend also on the tact of the officer whom you 
are employing in the particular neighbourhood 7 — It depends on the 
amount of forest which is not reserved in the neighbourhood 

67,032 Does it not also depend a good deal upon the tact of your 
officers 1 — ^Yes 

67.933. Are thcie areas in this Province where erosion and denuda- 
tion of agricultural land is proceeding as a result of the removal of 
forest growth?— Yes, I should say that there are such areas in the 
Palamau district and on the Chota Nagpur plateau, where the Orissa 
floods partly originate. 

67.934. You have the two source:, of danger to agricultural interests : 
In the first place, jou have the erosion of agricultural land itself, and 
in the second place jou have the risk, as a result of the erosion of 
lands higher up the streams, of losses in agricultural value due to 
sand and rubble being deposited on the fertile lands?— Yes. 

67.935. Do both these conditions exist? — cannot speak for Orissa, 
<but that is the case in the area to which the greater part of Ghota 
Nagpur belongs. 

67,936 Is the department taking any active steps to plant up the 
ravines and so stop erosion? — ^I am afraid the department cannot do 
very much at present, because these forests are largely private owned. 

67.937. Do not think that, on broad grounds of public interest, 
the Provincial Government might well invest itself with the power to 
-take appropriate steps, interfering, as little as may be with private 
interests, to prevent erosion where that is serious ?— I think it can. 

67.938. Profeisor Gangulee". Is soil erosion very serious in the 
Hazaribagh district 7 — I should say it was. 

67.939. Owing to the Damodar floods ? — ^It is due to the erosion. TEe 
forests are fired there aimually; they have been reserved only in the 
last four years. 

67.940. The Chairman ; It has been suggested to this Commission 
'Ey more than one witness in this Province that the indiscriminate use 
and progressive destruction of forests in Chota Nagpur is due, in some 
measure, to the fact that the respective rights of the zamindars and lyots 
have not been plainly defined and are not sufficiently well understood 
by the public. Can you speak to that point? — I should say that that 
was very true. The conflict between the ryots and zamindars results 
-in the destruction of the forests. The ryots have, by custom I think, 
been allowed by the Settlement Department to use the forests for their 
own purposes. 

67.941. The point of these -witnesses is that that conflict might be 
-removed or, at any rate, mitigated, if an exact statement of their res- 
-pective rights were to be made available? — It would, but it would 
involve heavy clerical work. It has been done in other Provinces, and 
dt can bo done hero. 

Jfr. J. H. hyall. 
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67.942. It would involve very much clerical work?— Tes, you have 
got to fix the amount of building timber, plough timbOT, and fuel for 
each family annually, and maintain registers for each village. 

67.943. It is not a question of enunciating a principle ? It is a matter 
of deciding on the spot ?— You will have to take a fair average for each 
household. 

67.944. Do you think any hope is to bo looked for, in this matter of 
the general shortage of forests in proportion to the cultivated area, 
from any attempt by Government or other agency to plant areas near 
villages with forest trees? — If the villagers are to benefit by this 
planting, they must do something to contribute towards it in the way 
of providing labour and excluding grazing. Without those two things, 
you cannot introduce forests in areas where Ihej' do not exist. 

67.949, Do you think, having regard to the many different functions 
expected of the two groups, that it might be well to have a special 
service, perhaps subordinate to the Conservator of Forests, to deal 
with the forest and scrub tracts in the agricultural areas; separate, 
that is,, from that which deals with the large and valuable timber pro- 
blems in the reserved forests ? — I think it would bo worth while, but 
its duties %vouid be very largely of a police nature, namely, detection 
and prevention of forest offences in such areas, and the control of 
grazing. 

67,946. But the administrative problems which would also exist 
would bo very different from the administrative problems in reserved 
forest areas? — ^Thoy would. 

67,047. Do you know whether the practice of planting bamboo near 
villages is common ?— I think it is quite common in certain areas. 

67,946. They are at liberty to plant it ?— Yes, they are at liberty to 
plant it, but they do not plant the forest species. There are two 
species of bamboo, one that grows in the forest and the other that 
you find in the villages; they are quite distinct. 

67.949. Sir Ecnry Lawrence: Wliich is the more valuable ?— The 
one which grows nearer to the villages, and they plant those them- 
selves. They keep the clumps in excellent condition, and they keep 
them well thinned. 

07,050. The Chairman: Has any attempt been made to encourage 
the planting of bamboo near villages in areas where the practice ie 
not indigenous ?— The department have started plantations on those 
lands within the last throe years, but our efforts are confined to areas 
whore wo have staff; in areas where bamboo is very largely absent, 
wo havo no staff ; we cannot do anything. 

67.951. The bamboo scorns to mo to proidde the villages, at a very 
mall cost, with a most valuable material which is useful for a hundred 
jobs. In that way the bamboo is invaluable ?— Yes. 

67.952. Do you know any case of zamindars having planted arena 
with forest for ^uel or timber ?— I do not. But within the last year, 
certain zamindars in Ohotn Nagpur have raised the proposition that 
their forests should cither bo taken over by Oovommont or managed 
by Government on their behalf, but they are always apt to want very 
accurate estimates of costs ond to expect forests, previously much 
altuscd, ^to yield an immediate, hnndsoino financial return, w'ithout 
further investment of capital iu communications. 

67,053. Sir Etnry Lawrence: Is there any attempt by villagers to 

grow quick-growing fuel trees for their own use?— No, I have never 
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heard of any. I have heard of a few villagers in Chota Nagpur who 
tried to control the cutting of fuel trees in their village forests, because 
there was so much local scarcity of fuel, but they have never deli- 
berately planted it tjcmsolvcs. 

G7,054. Does the casual inn grow in this Province?— It grows in 
Orissa. 

67,055. Does it not grow up in these plains?— No. 

07.050. In Southern India there is the practice of growing clumj^s 
of casuarinn for rillngo use. That is quite unknown hero ? — ^I think it 
is unknown. 

67,057. Would it bo possible to do such a thing hero ?— It might bo 
done 

07,053 It is groun in foicsts?— It is grorni near Puri. 

67.050. Near the sen ? — Yes, near the sea. 

07,000. iSii Thomas Middleton : In reply to the Chairman, jrou in- 
formed us that grass cutting nns allowed but not practised in the 
Province, and tlie general reason nhirh you indicated was distance. 
That difficulty may account for ninety per cent of the cases, but 
there must be a number of largo areas in the Province, not very 
distant from cultivation, where grass cutting would be possible but is 
not practised ?— There are large areas. 

67,961. Wliat prevents the practice of grass cutting, when communi- 
cations and distance arc not the difficulties ?— I should say it was 
the indolence of the people. 

07,902. The grass is there, but tho> will not cut it?— Yes. I could 
give you a case in point. I was in charge of a small area of four hundred 
acicv, and the incidence of ginzing on that area was fifty buffaloes, 
five bundled cows and seven hundred sheep. Wo fenced a quarter of 
the area to plant trees for lac; wo gave them pormission to cut the 
grass that grow in that fenced area, but they would not do it, and the 
area uas uitliin half a mile of their village. 

67,603. Could you toll me what was the condition of the cattle in 
the village ? Did they have a sufficient supply of fodder, or wore they 
shoit of fodder t — There uas practically no pasture in the forest for 
them to gran on. 

07,064. Did the villagers have rice straw?— They had rice straw. 

07,905 And they relied on that for feeding their cattle during the 
hot weather ?— Yes. Of course, they have a good many mote cattle 
than they need. 

07,960 The total area under foiests in Bihar and Orissa is about 
uven-and-a-hnlf million acres, according to the statistics ?— Yes. 

07,007. You told us you have got only 3‘3 per cent of reserved 
forest, 250,000 acres or thereabouts ?— Yes. 

07.068. What do tlicsc reserved forests consist of in tho main 7 Are 
they broad-leaf or coniferous forests ?— They ore broad-leaved forests, 

67.069. You have no coniferous forests in tho Province ?— No, not 
under Government control. 

67.970. With the exception of that small area of reserved forest 
growing valuable timber, tho whole of tho remainder of tho area of 
•even million acres is minor forest and pasture land?— Yes. 

67.971. Mr. Gibson explains that tho duties of tho forest officer in 
connection with minor forests and pasture lands arc mainly those of 
an estate agent? — Yes. 

Mr. J. H. LyaU. 
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6T,972. In this Province -what proportion of the forest officer's time 
is occupied in looking after these large areas of minor forests!— We 
put tho best of the forest officers in charge of tho important reserved 
forests. There are certain areas where there are no reserved areas 
and yet there is a forest department and we have to try and to keep 
a check on oulput. ^e work of the forest officer in an area like 
the Santal Farganas is almost entirely that of estate agent. But 
the duties are very largely confined to paper in a way. Tou have to 
issue permits and arrange for their check at different places. 

67.973. There are so few officers as compared with the area to be 
managed that their duties are all office work !— Yes. 

67.974. Local control is left to forest guards 7— Yes, it has to be. 

67.975. Do' you distinguish between minor forests and pasture lands 
in this^ Province, or are they run together 7— They are run together. 
There is no area that is definitely administered as pasture land. 

67.976. You mentioned just now an interesting case in which you 
fenced an area. Is it a frequent occurrence in this Province to fence 
areas in these minor forests! — No; it is part of a scheme which Gov- 
ernment have in hand to increase tho supply of brood lac and they 
fence these areas for a special purpose. 

67.977. Do you think it would be quite impracticable to control 
grazing in the way that a forest officer would desire to see it controlled, 
unless you bad fenced areas 7— Yes, where the grazing demand is high, 
in such areas the offence of illicit grazing is committed by night. 

67.978. J/r. Oalveri: Some rather strong evidence has been given 
to us by Mr. Foley. Ho says "The destruction of forests is going 
on all over the Province except where forests are reserved or pro- 
tected.” Do you agree with that 7— Yes. 

67.979. Further on ho says: "I am convinced that no zamindars 
or lyots in the Province will ever take any measures to preserve 
forests unless compelled ” 7 Do you agree with ^at 7 — Yes. ' 

67.980. He further says : " Both zamindars and ryots look upon the 
destruction of forests as a matter of absolute indifference ” 7— Yes, 
until the forests cease to exist. 

67.981. Then he says : “ Expenditure was vetoed by the Oonncil who 
are altogether opposed to forest conservation.” Is tho Council opposed 
to forest conservation 7 — ^Yes, there was an'adverso vote in the Council. 
Those who came from the Orissa fiood areas wore not opposed to the 
vote but tho parties could not compose their differences. I think tho 
Council is opposed to conservation on the whole. 

67.982. Ho says that soil erosion is common in many districts besides 
Hazaribagh. Do you agree?— Yes. 

67.983. Finally he says " I think it is to be arimowledged that with 

the ^owth of population and industries the whole of the forests in 
Bihar and Orissa with the exception of those managed by the Forest 
Department will disappear Do yon agree 7— Yes, umess measures are 
taken to stop that. ' 

67.984. A. P. Forma: On the first page it is said that with 
intensive systems of forestry the area of reserved forests open to grazing 
may show son»o diminution. I .want to know the force of the word 
* some ’ there 7 — In those areas where an intensive system of forestry 
is practicable, there^ is very little grazing demand. The villagers in 
those areas have quite sufficient grazing oirtside the forests to meet 
their local'demands. 
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67.985. I want to know the force of the word ‘ eome * there. Would 
you tell ns whether the loss to the agricultural population would be 
more or less 1 — ^In remote areas where the intensive system of manage- 
ment is practised, the only sort of grazing that you get is from pro- 
fessional graziers, not village graziers. 

67.986. Have you any experience of Ohamparan jungles?— No, I 
have never been there. I have personal experience only of Chota 
Nagpur and Hazaribagh. 

67.987. The Baja of Parldkimedi i Do you exercise any restriction 
over sheep grazing in reserves?— We get very little of it as a matter 
of fact; there is some controL 

67.988. What fees do you levy?— I think something like an anna a 
-year. But very few sheep do come into the reserves; they mostly 
graze outside. 

67.989. There are no open lands, I suppose, in your reserved forests? 
— ^There are, here and there. 

67.990. Is any fee levied on grass cut for fodder and when removed 
by cart load?— Yes, fees are levied per cart load, per head load, per 
hanghi-load (a stick carried on the £&ouldcr). 

67.991. How much is charged? — Three pice a head load. 

67.992. ^ How much per cart load ? — I have not got the figures here. 
1 think it is something like eight annas. I cannot remember ofi- 
liand. 

67.993. You do not restrict the quantity taken? — We do not restrict 
it, provided the area in which the grass is cut is not under special con- 
trol. We have to protect young trees coming up there. 

67.994. Is there any objection to extending the forest laws to the 
zamindari areas’— None whatever. I believe the Haharaja of Ohota 
Nagpur has applied, and certain other zomindars, but there does not 
seem to be much enthusiasm. 

67,993. I suppose the entire regulations under the Forest Act can 
Be extended to the zomindars if they apply for them ?— If you mean for 
the protection of the forests, I think they will be available. 

67.996. Professor Ganguleei Oan^you tell us something about the 
training of the forest subordinate 'oiHcors ? — They are trained in a 
mumber of places according to their different ranks. The Provincial 
Foiest Service men aro trained at Dehra Dun. Men of the ranger 
class are trained at Coimbatore. Forest guards and foresters are 

tiuined at Balaghat, Bussel Honda, or Kurseong. Do you want mo 
to describe the syllabus? 

67.997. No. I only wanted to know where they were trained. Could 
you tell us what is the chief cause of the destruction of forests? — 
Fire, grazing and irregular cutting are the chief causes. The sal 
tree, which is the principal forest tree in this Province, can be felled 
but it will grow up within five years if you lot it alone. 

67.998. I understand that there was an attempt on the part of 
'Government to acquire private forests ?— Yes. 

67.999. What happened to that poli(y?— The money was refused by 
the Legislative Coimcil. 

68,000. Do you mean to suggest that the members of the CouncO 
'do not appreciate the utility of forest conservation?-—! suppose some 
<of them do. ' 

Mr. J. N. J^all. 



68,001. On this question of tlie village panchayat system, could yoir 
tell us if you have made a start in the direction of village forests being 
managed by the village panchayals ?— No. 

‘ - 68,002. Are you familiar with the somewhat similar arrangements ^ 
in the lladras Presidency ? — I have heard that such arrangements * 
exist, but I have not been there. 

68.003. Mr. (libson tells us that the village forest should be managed 
on a simple S 5 stem of regular worldng and the working scheme is to 
bo in ■charge of the village panchayat. I wanted to know whether any 
attempt had been made in that direction ? — That is an ideal which wo 
have before us. 

68.004. Has nnylhing been done to realise that ideal? — I am afraid 
not. 

08,00o. Peverting lo the question of the conseisation of forests, 
this is, I take it, \ cry important in the eatchmeut area ? — Yes 

63.006. Is any survey being undertaken in catelimcnt areas whcie 
afforestation might take place? — No suncys have been carried out, 
so far as tlie areas owned by the zamindars are concerned. 

68.007. Assuming that the Legislathe Council grants jou all the 
meney you want, which catchment aica would you fiist undertake to 
afforest ? — T think the queslion of preserving such forests as already 
exist is more important than afforestation The catchment areas are- 
very wide and I do not know them all; lhc.v have not jet T)een sur- 
veyed by the Irrigation Department. 

68,008 With regard to the classification of forests, could you toll 
us what exactlv you mean by the expression ‘third class forest’ ? — 
One moans the minor foiests, that is, forests yielding chnicoal, fuel, 
and possibly poles for building purposes, 

08.009. And the second class of forests ?— Those are forests which 
arc good enough to jnold largo timber for conslrnclionnl purposes. 

68.010. Could you toll the Commission whelher thc^ quality of grass 
grown in the (bird class forests is suitable for glazing? — ^There is a 
large amount of grass which wc call spear grass, and j'ou may perhaps 
be familiar with it. 

68.011. Yes, I Imow it. The point really is this: In answer to Sir 

Thomas Middleton j’ou said that the grass is there but that the culti- 
vators do not care lo graze their cattle, I just wmnted to know 
whether the cultivators wore awihre of the quality of the grass in 
that tract ? — ^I should think that thev are fully awaro of it. The Agri- 
cultural Dep.arfmcnt have informed me that excellent hay can he 
made from spear grass if it is ent before seeding and cured; if it is 
allowed to seed it becomes distasteful to cattle. v 

63.012. Are there any forest by-products in this Province? — Char- 
coal and snhai grass for paper. 

68.013. Is mhaf available in largo quantifies? — ^Tes. T imaeiue to 
the extent of ahbiit 100,000 mnundu a year; the demand for it is very 
keen. 

68.014. 'Are you* canying on any investigation in the direction of 
utilising these large quantities for paper manufacture ? — Sabai grass 
is under ,1 lease and has been so for the past thirty years. 

08.015. jVr, JTamat : I would like to refer you to paragraph two of 
Mr. Gibson’s note on pago 418. He refers therein to certain lands ncaT 
the agriculturists' village holdings and ho says that, as forest, this 
area is of liltlo value, but that it furnishes valunhlo grazing and 
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fodder supplies to the villagers; and then he adds: '‘There is an in- 
creasing volume of opinion in the Forest Department that such tracts 
should receive much closer attention than tJiey have received in the 
past and that such lands should be made to yield to the people a much 
better return than they do now.” Would you explain what is this 
opinion of the Forest Department which is gaining ground, and also 
what is the higher yield you might expect if proper use is made of 
such methods’ — think it is generally admitted that grazing is a 
much less economical use of grass than stall-feeding. If you could 
provide for rotational closures of such areas you would allow grass 
to grow until it is fit for cutting, when it can bo used for stall-feeding, 
but local opinion is very much opposed to stall-feeding, I think. 
Grazing goes on throughout the whole of the rains, widoh is the period 
when the grass reaches its maximum growth and development 

68,016 Speaking of this local opinion on the one hand and the 
opinion of the Forest Department on the other, you must have observ- 
ed that not only in this Province but in other Provinces as well, there 
is generally a conflict of opinion and a misunderstanding between the 
Forest Department and the people? — Yes. 

68.017. I dare say if attempts were made not only to enfoice poli- 
cies but to explain facts to the people this misunderstanding might 
be removed? — We hope so. 

68.018. I want to know whether attempts have been made by 
adequate publicity methods to remove the misunderstanding? — Do 
you suggest propaganda? 

68,010. I do not suggest anything. I ask you what is being done. 

I can illustrate my point by asking you another question. You have 
stated, for instance, that in this Province the reserved forests are 
three per cent of the total area. That fact taken by itself may con- 
vey nothing unless you also make it known to the people that the 
number of cattle in the Province is, say, so many millions, and that 
there is not sufficient grazing for all those millions of cattle on that ' 
three per cent area which you possess. The two facts ought to be 
published in order to carry conviction to the people. Save you done 
that? — I am afraid we do not collect statistics from purely agricul- 
tiural areas. 

68.020. Am I right, therefore, in saying that the misunderstanding 
is partly due to the relevant facts not being placed before the public ? 
— thii^ you might say that that is the cause. 

68.021. And, until that policy is pursued, this conflict on the part 
-of the members of the Council, or the general public, or the villagers 
themselves is bound to continue ?— Yes. 

''68,022. Pro/etsor Gangulee : Have not the members of the Legis- 
lative Council access to your publications? — I think so. 

68.023. Mr, Xamat: Access to the publications is a theoretical 
means which does not in any country remove misunderstandings and, 

' as in the art of advertising by posters, things have to be hammered 
into the brains of the people every day? — Access to publications pre- 
supposes a certain desire to learn. 

68.024. Have you considered whether it is possible to have more 
publicity in order to remove this conflict of opinions between the 
public and the Forest Department? "What steps would yon take? — 

A propaganda scheme of lecturing, with lantern slides, has lately been 
Suggested hy this department to Government tind I think the scheme 
will, in course of time, mature. _ But the individual members of the 
department arc shy people who live in lonely places and some of them 

Mr. J. E. hyall. ' 
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are not keen on lecturing to the public in tomis where thes’ are not 
' >coiifidcnt o£ success. 

68,025. Take another fact. Tliero arc sooioties for the protection 
■of cattle i — ^Yes. 

' 68,026. The impression is that _\oii have vast areas which yon can 

'•open up for grazing! — ^Yes. 

' 08,027 If you can disab\i*o the minds of these people of this mis- 

apprehension, probably all the societies for the protection of cattle 
-may take np an entirely different policy ^ — Yes 

68.028. A good deal of this sort of thing is going on because the 
■parties concerned have nob woiked out the facts together? — Yes. 

68.029. Do you think that it is desirable, therefore, for the depart- 
-mont to do its part by giving facts and figures to the people? — Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


'Mr, N. MEYRICK, General Secretary, Bihar Planters* Associa- 
tion Ltd.. Motihari- 

Replies to the Questionnaire: 

Questiok 1 . — ^Heskiuch. — (a) (i) The association is of the opinion 
that moro finance should be given to Government sugarcane oi^ori- 
imcntal stations with a view to carrying out experiments on a bigger 
scale in connection with (i) the improvement of cane seed^ the intro- 
•diiction of now types, and the breeding of new varieties, (li) mamirial 
'experiments, to increase tonn'ago economically. 

QucsTioiT 6.— Ftkasce.— (fl) Most agrculturists require finance for 
agricultural operations but have few facilities for obtaining it, and 
’then only at a high rate of interest. Tho Imperial Bank of India 
cannot lend money on immoveable property, yet most of the larger 
cultivators have ample security for their borrowing on their land or 
-on villages owned by them. The association is of tho opinion that 
Government should assist by making it possible for the Imperial Bank 
-of India to advance money orf immoveable property. 

Question 16.— YETEBiNAny.— (h) (ii) No. 

(ill) Yes, because the local boards will not grant suillcicnt funds 
'for expansion. Tlic control of transfers and disciplinary measures of 
tho veterinary staff should bo vested entirely willi the department. 

Question 21.— Tanirrs.— In tho eoso of tho sugar indusCry', the reply 
is in the negative. On tho other hand, it is essential for the future pro- 
sperity of the industry, and so of tho suRUrcano gi'owor, ihat an import 
duty on sugar should bo maintained sufficient to prevent tho dumping 
of sugar in India from countries with largo surplus stocks. If prices 
are brought to a low figure bv dumping, a stage irill bo reached at 
which Indian mills ivill not bo able to cany on ; with the disappearance 
of the mills will como a largo rednotion of tho area nndor cane, and 
so an enormous loss to the agriculturist. Nor will the consumers bene- 
fit by the removal of an import duty, as the closing down of Indian 
mills will oventually mp<sn tho cmintry being oniiroly dependent on 
foreign sugar which, witli no local competition, irill natiirally tend to 
raise priees. Tlie assormtir.n does not ndvoe.stp n permanent import 
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duty but only for a period sufficient to enable a standard of cultiva- 
tion to be reached that ■nil! allow of a considerably heavier tonnage 
per acre being produced than is at present ” ■* 

I 

Oral Evidence. 

08.030 The Chntrinan • Mr. Mevnek, you aie General Secretary of" 
the Bihai Planters’ Association ? — Yes. 

68.031 I think you yourself arc a Planter? — Yes 

68.032 On behalf of joui association, you have provided us with a 
note of the evidence that jou wish to give. Do you wish to make any 
statement in addition to that, or any corrections ? — ^There is no correction 
I wash to make, but I would like to add to my first answer which deals 
with cane I undci stand that the policy of the Government is to 
open small cNpciimcntal faims all over the Piovince and in that case 
I think it IS lerj necessaij that a small farm should be opened near 
Fusa so that that fai m at any rate can get the benefit of the help of the 
people m chaige of cane at Pusa to guide them in their policy of experi- 
ments 

68.033 Youi association in 1877 was the Bihar Indigo Planters' Asso 
ciation and in 1893 its name v as changed to the Bihar j?lanters’ Associa- 
tion Originalh I think reseat ch woik onJndigo was one of the main 
objectives ? — ^Yes 

63.034 Is your association carrying on any research work at the 
moment"? — In England Mr. Reginald Broun is carrying out experiments 
on our behalf in the manufacture of paste. 

68.035 And ar" you financing that in part or in whole? — ^Entirely; 
of course we have been given some money by Government There was 
a cess on indigo and the balance of the cess amounting to some Bs. 12,000 
has been given us in part 

63.038 Are you financing, or helping to finance, any 'other lesoarch 
in India or outside of India ?— Not as regards indigo; we are spending 
money on propaganda. 

63,037. Diiectcd to what purpose?— To finding new markets 

08.038 Can you tell us something about that piopaganda? How do 
you pioceed?— The synthetic indigo has cut into the selling of natural 
indigo and is giadually taking the maikct that was supplied originally 
by the natural indigo. Calcutta has been our head market; wc sold 
there and from there it was distributed all over the world before the 
synthetic came in. Now Persia takes a certain amount, and India; with 
those exceptions wo have practically no markets. The idea is to find 
markets in Central Asia and along the Afghanistan way. 

68.039. For use ns a dye ?— Yes. 

68.040. Are there any other commercial purposes to •which indigo or 
indigo paste could be put?— I think it could be used for medicine, more 
as a preventive of skin disease. I forgot to mention that we hsd some 
experiments with that too, through Mr. Hutchinson. 

68.041. For any particular diseases ?— Eczema, abd that sort of 

thing. 

68.042. It is known to have medicinal virtues; is it in the British 
pharmacopoeia? — I do not know. 

08.043. Do you remember the time when the synthetic indigo had not 
come into competition with the natural indigo? — No; I came here just 
about the tame when the syntlielic indigo came in. 

68.044. Did the experience come ns a surprise and a shock to the 
planting industry', or had they' anticipated it some years?— I do not 
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ihink they had anticipated it. They had heard that eyntbetic indigo 
llad been manufactured, but I do not tliink they ever anticipated that 
it would break the industrjr as it has done. 1 do not think it worried 
them more than the synthetic rubber does the rubber planter now. 

j CS,04S. Do you think the sad experience suffered by the indigo plant- 
ing industry might be taken to heart by certain other producers who 
believe that the particular crop they are growing at this moment enjoys 
a monopoly which nothing is likely to disturb i If you wore growing 
jute, would you bo anxious to ensure that, so far as possible, nothing 
was loft undone which might have tho oficct of protecting the future 
of your industry? — ^Yes; I certainly would bo. 

lAll I wish to point out is that these things come ns a surprise and a 
shock to people who believe that a particular crop, or a particular area 
growing that crop, enjoys an unassailable monopoly. 

68,0 16. Turning to^ j'our note of evidence, you mention the need for 
'Capital for larger cultivators; what do you mean by 'larger cultivators’ ? — 

1 mean the zamindars. 

68,04V. Do j’ou think that the zamindar lacks capital or enterprise ? — 

1 am inclined to think he lacks both. 

68,018. You arc satisned that he lacks capital? — Yes; the majority of 
rnmindars have no reserve fund to draw on. 

68.040. Is that your own knowledge, or something which is repeated 
from mouth to mouth and accepted without suiTicicnt examination? — 
'That is my own knowledge of North Biliar. 

63,0.50. Arc you rcfciTing to the European zamindar or the Indian 
zamindar f— Chiefly tho Indian zamindar. 

08.051. You point out that the Imperial Bank of India, according to 
its charter, is not allowed to advance money on immoveable property. 
How about the joint stock banks ? Is there any reason why they should 
not advance money on immoveable property ?— I am referring to North 
Bihar; there aio no joint stock banks up there uhich do business of 
that land. I understand that at the time of Bir Thomas Holland’s Com- 
mission (tho Indian Industrial Commission) it was recommended that 
the Imperial Bank should open branches with a view to help agrirultnral 
pui poses. 

08.052. You do not think that n well regulated land mortgage bank 
is tho pioper instrument for providing long term credit?— I do; but there 
is no such bank in North Bihar. 

63,0*53, T am interpreting your suggestion. You think a land mortgage 
bank might be created. You will agree that if Ihc^ Imperial Bank of 
India is to bo in n position to lend money on immoveable property, tho 
bank would require a very extensive agency in order to satisfy itself 
that the borrower not merely held sullicient security but also that hoi 
was the soit of man to whom tho bank could lend? — ^1 imderstand that. 
I would advocate that cither tho charter of the Imperial Bank of India 
should be altered or an endcnvoiir should be made to open n bank such 
as the one you suggest. , 

68,034. "What exactly is the business of Iho typical planter in the 
area with which you arc familiar? Docs he cultivate his own land by 
paid labour or is be, in fact, a zamindar ?— The great majority cultivate 
their own land by paid labour. 

68,055. IVliat is tho size of a typical holding ?— About a thousand acres 
■to each planter, 

68,050. Wo have no sort of connection with tho Income-tax Ooramis- 
•sioners. Could yon give us some indication of the not .profit to bo 
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rxweoted in the average year, per acre, from properties of that sort ! — 

It is very difficult to say, because it varies. 

08.057. In general terms, do yon see any leason why young men of 
the middle class amongst Indians, who can command the necessary 
capital, should not find profitable and healthy occupation in developing 
properties uf that sort! — ^I think they should, provided a sufficient area 
is taken IVilh a small holding it would be very difficult for a man to 
make it a profitable occupation. 

68.058. "What do you regard, in the area with which you are familiar, 
as the minimum economic holding for a man of the type I have men- 
tioned?— One thousand acres is the minimum a planter could work 
economically 

68,030. Could you gii'e the Commission any indication of the amount 
of capital, fixed and working, which would be required by a man going 
into a holding of that sort novo ? — Including the capital to buy the 
land? 

68.060. The more information you could give us the better ? — ^It varies 
of course considerably for various districts; the average would be about 
Hs. 200 an acre. 

68.061. Would that indude all expenses? — That is the capital value 
of the land. 

68.062. That is the purchase price of the land ? — Yes. 

68,063 Taking the ordinary area which has not been developed for 
large sc.alo farming, is a certain amount of capital required for making 
it fit for large scale cultivation? — A certain amount would be required; 
ten per cent of the capital would bo required. 

68,064. Ten per cent of Rs. 200 ?— Yes. 

68,tC5. Yon mean about Rs. 20 an acre for fixed capital >?"Ycb. 

68.066. That gives Rs 220. Now, how about working capital? — I 
should say about Rs. 70 an aero would be required. 

68.067. That makes Rs. 300 an acre all round ?— Yes 

68.068. Professor Gangvlee : Are these estimates for sugarcane culti- 
vation ? — am talking of an area under all crops, sugarcane, oats, wheat 
and paddy. 

68,060. The Ghairman ; So, three lakhs of rupees is required as 
capital for the opening and developing stages of an economic holtog on 
the scale with which you are familiar in your part of the Province? — 
Yes; I think quite that. 

68.070. That means that the door is practically closed to all except 
the very well-to-do ?— Yes ; it is no good going in without capital. 

68.071. The Sugar Producers’ Association has advocated the estab- 
lishment of a centralised sugar school to operate for the whole of India, 
at which Indians majr be taught the principles underlying sugar manu- 
facture. The suggestion is that a post-graduate course should be given 
at this school to students who have already taken the B.Sc. degree. Have 
you any views on that suggestion?—! think I bold the same view too. 
There should be a central sugar bureau controlling sugar experiments. 

68,072_ Do you support the Sugar Association’s view that a publica- 
tion, giving technical information regarding sugarcane cultivation and 
sugar manufacture, would be a valuable asset to the interests con- ( 
■cemed ? — Yes. 

68,073. Do you think your association might be persuaded to shoulder 
some share of the risk of jiublishing a journal of that sort? Would they 
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^ consider it? — They would certainly consider it, but they are not full of 
ifunds. 

! 63,074. Has your association, or have you, any views as to the mini- 

mum economic size of a sugar factory ? — ^No. 

, 63,07i}, You have no knowledge of that ? — No. 

68.076. It has been suggcslcd that Government might oncotmage 
private enterprise to set up sugar factotics by itself setting up a smalt 
sugar factory, in order to prove that the eultivator is willing to sell his 
cane to .a factorj at prices which may make the manufacture of sugar 
remunerative. Do you think it is necessary that Government should 
go into the business of production in that way?— I do not think it is 
necessary now. 

63.077. You do not advocate it? — ^No. 

(^,078. You think there is no doubt that the cultivator would be 
willing to sell his cane to a factory, provided ho can get prices which 
would leave him a margin of profit? — ^Ycs. 

68,07.0. You think there is no doubt? — Tliore is no doubt. 

03.080. Have 5'ou an.v views as to the Sugar Bureau’s cable service? — 
Wc get it sent to us every week. 

68.081. Is it valuable?— It gives us information as to what the prices 
and the prospects arc. I consider it valuable for these reasons. 

•33,082. Would you regret its discontinuance? — ^Yes, 

68.033. That is your definite view ?— Yes, it is my personal view. 

08.034. Have yon any views that you would caro to express about the 
efficiency or the reverse of the Sugar Bureau?— I think it has been 
working very efficiently. I am not quite sure whether the work done at 
Pusa comes under the Sugar Bureau, but that has been very valuable. 
They have introduced^ four new typos of cane and, had they more 
money and staff, T believe they would hn%'o been able to introduce still 
more types. 

03,085. So far ns your area is concerned, would it be true to say that 
Pusa has in fact taken the place of the provincial Agricultural Depart- 
ment in these matters?— As far as my association is concerned, most 
certainly it has, 

03.066. Have you an.y criticism to offer or any suggestions that you 
would care fo make about Pusa?- I think tlint Mr. Sayor, who has been 
in charge of tho cane work there all these years, should continue in 
charge. I understand it has been handed over now to Mr. Henderson, 
who has other work to do. He is in charge of the cane there, and I 
believe ho has gone away now, and will bo away till Fcbniary on other 
duties. That docs not seem to mo to be the right way to look after tho 
cane work. The man should be permanently in the place where he has 
his work. 

68,087. Do you realise that Pusa is tho Imperial Agricultural Insti- 
tute ?— y es. 

69,083. Do you think that any grmip of villages in one Province has 
a right to expect that officers of the Imperial Service should devote 
their time and attention to them particularly?—! do not mean that. 
T mean that ho should be entirelv in ebargo of cane work, and not other 
work. Other work will take him away, and in this case it will take him 
away for a period of three months. 

08,039, Str Jatnrn MacKatva : Can you point to anything that the 
local Department of Agriculture, as distinguished from Pusa, has done 
for ngriculturo in North Bihar ? — No, I cannot. 
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68,000. Do you know the Sipnya Farm I— I know of it. 

68.091. You have not been to it?— No. 

68.092. Have you any knowledge of the results achieved in the 
•caitlc-brccding experiments carried out there by Mr. Mackenzie? — ^No, 

I have no personal knowledge of it. 

68,093 Is that a suitable site for a sugarenne farm ?— I do not know 
it sufficicntlv to express an opinion. 

68.094. What do you think would be Uie most central site for a depart- 
mental farm, n site which would bo convenient for the agriculturists of 
a somposito area? You have already suggested one near Pusa? — 
think that is very central. 

03.095. Would that meet the requirements of a considerable area? — 

I think so, for the sugarcane-growing area. It is not difficult for 
•Ohamparan either; it would be \‘ery convenient for Ghampa'ran. 

68,090. Have you any experience of the Pusa cross-bred bidlocks? 
Have you any of them ?— I have a few. 

68,097. How do they stand up to work ns compared with the local 
breeds? — My experience is that they work well; they stand lots of . 
work. 

08.093. Have you any cxpcvicnco of their liability to rinderpest? — 
No. 

08.099. Do you know whether they arc simultaneously inoculated at 
Pusa ?— I do not know. 

68.100. The indigo cess has been given up ? It is not collected now ?— 

It was given up some years ago 

68.101. H.avc jou any c.vpcrience of co-operative societies. Do you 
run any yourself ?— No. 

08.102. Professor Gnnffulret Is it your view that sugarcane cultiva- 
tion IS being extended in Bihar and Orissa?— In North Bihar, yes. 

63.103. Espceinlly in North Bihar ?— Yes, it is being extended there. 

68.104. Do you think there is room for further extension ?— Yes. 

08.103. (A great deal?— Yes, a great deal. 

63,100. AVliat is the limiting factor? Is it the supply of water or the 
manurial question ? — ^I do not ^ think that the supply of water is the 
limiting factor. Very often, it is a case of finding the canes that can bo 
grown economically and pay the grower. 

08.107. Do yqji think adequate attention to these problems of sugar- 
cane cultivation in Bihar and Orissa has been given bj' the provincial 
Department of Agriculture 7— I do not think it has, as far as North 
Bihar is concerned. 

68.108. Does your association receive any assistance from the pro- 
vincial Department of Agriculture I— No. 

68.109. You do not come into contact with the Deputy Directors of 
Agricultiuc, for instance? — No. 

63,110 In its note, your association says that it docs not advocate 
a permanent import duty but only for a period sufficient to enable a 
•oertain standard of cultivation to bo reached. Have you any views as 
to the period ? How long would it be necessary to have an import duty 
on sugar?— I think that would largely depend on Iho money spent by 
the Government in experimental farms and getting ^ to what I have 
already mentioned in ono of my answers, namely, an increased tonnage 
-of cane. An increased tonnage of cane per acre will mean that ^e 

Mr, N, Meyrtek. 
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, grow or will be able to supply cano to tho mill at a price that will enable* 
the Indian mills to nianufarturo sugar to compete successfully with sugar 
'^from foreign counliics. 

' 09,111. Taking tho present rate of extension of sugarcane cultivation 

and the existing conditions, how long do yon think it would be necessary 
to have an iinjiort duty? — Twenty-live ycais. 

^ 03,112. Mv. Kamai \ With icfercnec to that last point, how much 
increase do you think there should be in the picsont impoit duties on 
sugar? — I am not quite sure ulmt the present import duty is; I think 
it IS twenty-fi\p [ler tent. <uf lalorrm. 

08,113. I think it is Rs, 4 S a hundied weight. You suggest some 
increase of the duly What is the picscnl late, and what incicaso do 
_you suggest? — I do not remember that I did suggest an increase. I 
"think I ad\ocatcd its retention: I do not think I ndioeatcd an increase. 

OSjlM, You saj that an import duty on sugai should bo imposed 
suflicient to prcicnt the dumping of sugar in India? — ^Yes 

03,115. The picsont duty is not .sulTicicnt to stop dumping, and you 
want to carry it to a pilch which will stop tho present dumpiiig. What 
should that pitch be ? — We aie certainly at very low prices for sugar 
now. ^ T do not think wc have got to a stage whcie dumping is so gicat 
that it will ncoessilalc any radical change in the import duty. If the 
dumping is likely to bring the prices lower than they are at present, 
I eertiinlv think the rate should be inei eased* 1 would suggest a Lliirty- 
tlircc pel ccnl inciease 

03,110 Supposing flu* present rate of import duly on sugar is in- 
creased, by mere virtue of that increase is it likely that sugar factoiics 
would conu into exislenoo in the country ? -I think so. certainly. 

09,117, You have told us just now that it would take about tw’onty- 
fve years for the experimental farms to evolve sudi types of canes ns 
would give n yield per acre approaching that of other countries? — 
think I have not heen understood Wliat I intended to say, and I think 
I said it, w'ns that this import duly should remain for twenty-five jeara. 
It will be necessaiy for (hem to give time to get tho cano growing on 
an ccoiiomic basis which w ill pay the growers sufficiently well 

08,118 If that is the ca.se, my question is: how do you cx]jcct that, 
immediately tho duties are increased, more factories wdll come into 
existence ?-^Tlie higher the import duty, the greater tho encouragement 
to the manufacture of sugar in this country. 

08.119, Is it a fact that Messrs. Bcgg Sutherland and Oo. examined, 
the possibility of having sugar factories in South Bihar and after invcsli- 
gntion they found that there was no possihiliiy of hasnng any factories 
in that part of the Province ?— -I believe tliey made inquiries with a view 
to cstiililishing a factory in the Shahnbad district but the chief reason 
for not opening a fnctoiy there was that thev could not get a guarantee 
of an area sufficient to sl.irf. the erecting of the mill. Tliero is no cane 
grown there at present and they w'nntetl a guaranteed area. 

08.120, .Are you conversant with sugarcane plantatioha in the south 
of Indi.T. ?— T know nothing about them. 

08.121, Ifr. Vanhf/i Do von think that tho cultivators would grow 
cano to sell to the mills if the price of sugar dropped below its present 
level?— No. 

68,123. Do you Icnow the cost fo the cultivator, approximately, of pro- 
ducing a mmmd of cane ?— Six to eight nnnnr, It depends largely on 
the outturn as the result of your expendituro 



68, 123 Can you say what the eultivalors arc now being paid for their 
cane bj tlie mills i—Fivc-and-a-qiiartcr nnnap Then there are loyalties 
and a picniium for carting the cane 

68.124. Can you tell us what the cultivators actually receive 7 — ^About 
sovon-and-a-half to eight annas. 

68.125. Projector Gangiilret Including the premium 7 — ^Tcs. 

68.126. Mr. Danhy There is \pry little piofit then! — Practically no 
profit. 

68.127. Arc thci c anj indications that the Coimbatore cane has dctc- 
lioratcd since its inti oductioii throe or four years ago7— Ccitainly. 

68,123. Profciso) Ganguhf . What arc the reasons for this dctciiora- 
tion? — The dclciioration takes place in every Ij'pc of ciop. It takes 
place, foi example, in indigo It is essential to go on finding new types 
with a view to getting an incicascd tonnage pci acre, and also I o find 
types that will better withstand drought and insect .md other pests. 
New t 3 ’pe.s will dcteiiointo iiulcss kc)it up to the original standard by 
continual importation. 

68,126. Mr. Danby : Do you think that the cultivators of cane, 
generally, are under the impression (hat sufiicient interest is not 
being taken in the i-escarch work now, ns it used to bo 7 — ^Yes, they 
are. 

68.130. Is it the cxpciience of cultivators that cane cannot be grown 
in North Bihar without manure 7— Yes. 

68.131. In North Bihar no inaunrcs for cvpcrimcnts have been distri- 
buted by the Agricultural Department?— No. 

63.132. Frofetsar Gangttler: What manures do" the planters usually 
use 7— Farm-yard manuro, waste products of indigo, sulphate of 
ammonia and a number of other mineral manures. 

68.133. Mr. Danby You told us that money was spent on experi- 
ments, After the Coimbatore cane had been selected as suitable, was 
the cost of growing these enne-s for seed on a large area guaranteed to 
the Planters’ Association 7 — ^I think so. 

68.134. Would the worldng capital that you govc us ns necessary' for a 
thousand acres include the cost of bullocks and buildings 7— I have not 
taken into consideration the cost of the livestock and buildings 

68.135. The Chairman : Would you think over the figures and examine 
one or two conflicting eases and let ns have a statement* at your 
convenience 7 — Yes. 

68.136. Mr. Danhy : Do you think that it is necessary to have more 
vctcrinar.v dispensaries in North Biktirt — I think there is room for a 
considerably greater number. The whole countryside is starving for 
want of them There is no means for the great majority of owners of 
livestock to get to a dispensary'. 

68.137. Tlio cultivators are generally quite ready now to have their 
cattle inoculated and treated by the Veterinary Assistants 7— Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

68.138 Sir Thomas Zfiddleton : Yon gave us the figure of six annas 
to eight annas ac the cost of growing a maund of cane and_you have 
indicated that the cost varies with the yield per acre. What is the cost 
to the cultivator in terms of rupees per acre? — The outturn per acre 
varies according to the standard of cultiv.ation adopted. For instance, 
the membeis of my association who have a fairly high standard get a 
very much bigger outturn than the ryot does. 

*Fi<fo Appendix on page 604 (o). 
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, 68,130, Taking tho iiiugo ol mx to eight uunas per maund, wiiat is 

the figure per acie that yon liad jn mind for the onUnrii 7— About Rs. lOO 
an acre. 

68.140. "Wliat \\oulU be the weight of cane? — About 350 maunds an 
acre. 

68.141. That bcoms to me a hc.i\j average jicld7 — I think that with 
a high (Standard of eultivation and a good outlay on manure that ran bo 
reached. 

08.142. Tiiat output would bring yoin cost down to six annab a nmund. 
Will you please think over thcae figuies and lob ns have a statement* 
.lb to the cost of producing an acre of cane, allowing a luai'gin for a 
yield of 300 to 350 maundg an acre? — Yes. 

68.143. You stated as your view that there should be a thousand 
acres of land to consliliitc an economic holding in Noith Bihar. Would 
it not be possible to run an economic holding on a smaller area, say 200 
■or 300 acres 7 — I do not think it would be to members of my association. 

63.144. In beginning your ciddence you stated that one of these 
‘demonstration farms which the Bihai Department of Agriculture is 
■contemplating should bo situated near Fusa. Do you think that Fusa 
itself docs not serve tho purpose? — do not think it docs. I do not 
tliink that there is any definite policy to carry on cane work or to get 
hold of tho ryot and show him how cnltivation should be done. 

68.145. Tho.v aic grow'ing considerable areas of cane in Fusa? — Cer- 
-tauily, but it is all on a large scale, which tho lyot will not appreciate. 

63.146. Your object is to get tho cane fipi'own under the conditions that 
the ryot grows it?— Yes, for demonstration purposes. 

08.147. TJte Ohaiman : Could you give us an idea of the comparative 
net profits per acre ns between a well conducted holding under an 
■expcrieiiecd planter and that of a small cultivator?—! do not think I 
•comd, off-hand. 

03.148. Is ^lis diUcrcncc marked? — ^Yos, it is very marked. 

68,110. Sir Thomas Middleton z y?hat would ho the ordinary yield 
per acre on the cultivators' holding in tho district in which the planters 
arc getting 300 to 350 moinids1—l should think about 150 maunds an 
acre. 

08,100. Dr. JTydrr : Do yon know tho representative size of a holding 
of a planter in Java ? You require one thousand acres. What would be 
the size of a represent ativo holding of .an European planter in Java? — 
I have no idea. 

68.161. Sabu A. P, Vanna ; With regard to your estimate of MSt of 
Bs. 200 per acre, I want to know whether yon meant cultivation by 
western methods or by the local methods? — was referring to cultiva- 
tion by western methods. 

68.162. Would there be any difference if tho local method were 
followed 1 — will certainly he less if you spend loss on manures and so 
on. 

68.163. What is tho price of the land ?— An average of Bs. 200 

08,151. Only the price of the land? — ^Ycs. 

68,155. Over that you have tho cultivation expenses ?— Yes. 

68,160. How many acres make one bipha in North Bihar? — ^I'he 
bifflifi varies according to the length of tho layfft. The layyi varies 
in Bihai- from 0 to IS cubits. A btyha moasured with a 7J cubits layffi 
is ajipi'oximatcly an acre. 


* Fide Appendix on page 60J- (o). 
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CS,lo7 Wlicn you said tliat Ibo co<it of tlio land nould bo about 
E'J. 200. what class of land wcic sou tbhilvtng of? — ^’I’lip average class of 
land, say of a Ibousand acie bolding 

ra«i jon Miggpot whnl ssould be the cost if it wcic to bp culU- 
s'tttcd by local inolbods I — No. that would onlj be a seiy rongb idea; 
perhaps it would be from about two-thirds to a half of the post that 
would be iinohcd in the other method 

CS la'i Yon want the lontrol o\pi the Vcteiiiiarj Depaitmcnt to be 
taken awnj fioin the local bodiei, ■ -Yes 

t>s,i ()0 And jou ‘n\ the rea'on i* that the local bnnids will not gi.anl 
anHieietit funds foi e'li.in'ion ■ M.t\ I know wlij tbej w ill not be selling 
to grant siiflKient funds 1 Th<.\ piefci apctultng the money on other 
things such ns education 

t>"^.llil Ibjl with nfereiKc to ibis pnrliculnr dep.iriment, wbv sboiild 
they be niiwilling to spend mou mom v 7— My experience is that tbej 
do mil "iieiid siitlii lent iiioiie.i 

tts.HJ' ft. It bp'’iuse the depiiinnnf i*- not woik'ii'r wolll — I do not 
know what the lemons ,ne 1 nm merelj spe.iking liein mj own know- 
ledge [ know, V n matter of fact, that riitrieieiu money is not Iiping 
hjn nt 

GSlfi! Could JOU kiiullj tel! us what is the nature and extent of tlio 
com ltd vbicli the disiiiet bonds h.iie ovii the ib pnrtmint 7 — I am 
nfi.Mil I s.^nmU udl son that in ditaik I belieie that ihcv have entile 
confitd ovtr the .imonnt tint «hnH be spent on this denarlmrnt.. 

la not rupenision n<ie"nr> for the improicmcnt et the de- 
parlnieut?- Most eeil.iinlj jt is 

Gi.HA llo JOU not think tint the loed bodier snpenise the work of 
the ilcpartinent better than the offieers of the department itself?— 1 
Ihiid: myself that if there weie more liicher grade olFicers it would bo 
miicb better suptnised bj the d<p.i.rlinenl than by the local bo.ards. 

06,1GG In that cure it would In nt a liigliei cost, would if not? — Y ob; 
the loc.al bodies piesiim.ablj do not keep a large staff for the work. 

(W.lGi. ''[Yoidd JOU kindlv tell ns vlmt eonlribulioiiR the local bodies 
make towards the upkeep of tlm dipirtnient I base no idea 

CSilG" .1/r. Dnrh'j: Do you not think that 200 to 250 ncrcb would be 
a more collect nren for an etnnoime bolding tlisn the 1,000 acre® 
fugacsted hj* j’on? — t'ert.iinlj noi for the mnnh'-rs of my asiociaiion. 

GS.IGO For Ibo inidcTlc clars Indian tb.it would be the lignret— Yes. 

03,170 So that the figuics joii g.np wore for Duropc.aa planters 7 — 
Yps 

03.171. Th' C'/i'ii'nKon: Apart from the opportunity to rmploj* more 
capital, are there economic advantages to be expected from working a 
bolding of 1,000 acres as compnied witli 230 r.errs, for planters of the 
tjTio of j’our own moniben? — T do not think a planter would pet e- 
suiTiciont income to keep going, on less than l,00i' acres 

63.172. -Ifr. Datibi/i Duropeun keeps a larger staff than an Indian 
cullivalor would; is that not so?~Y’cs, be keeps a niutb larger staff. 

C_3,173 So that his ovcrbe.ad expense!-, would be- much more?— 
Decidedly so. 

03,171. Pto/csior OanouJcfz But xapposing a landlord’s son wants 
to go in for farming on a laige scale: for him would joii say that 250 
acres should bo an economic holding?— I think so: his.standard of living 
is not so high ns tbo planter’s, nor dtrs he keep up the same st.iff. 

Mr. If. Mei/ncl-. 
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65.175. The Chairman : Tlia point really iff, what size of holdinjg; is 
required to obtain the economic advantages of large scale fanning 1 
'Ti'hat is the minimum holding required to secure the economic advan- 
-tnges of largo scale farms as compared with the ryot’s small scale farm- 
ing } Yon think it is about S60 acres 1 — Yes, from 200 to 260 acres. 

68.176. And when it is alleged that the fact that Indians keep a 
smaller staff than Europeans, and that that is a reason for supposing 
that the Indian can live economically on a smaller holding, surely that 
should be corrected in some measure by the statement that the Indian 
does not ns a rule farm on ns high a scale as the European! If the 
Indian was to attempt the samo scale and typo of cultivation as the 
European, would the Indian require as many servants on the land! — 
I do not think so, for this reason that he has got his entire family with 
him, whereas the European has not. The Indian’s family would take 
on ^o farm; whereas the European would bo looking after the farm 
individually, the Indian zamiudar would have a family of perhaps twelve 
Tnombers. 

68.177. Are j’ou suggesting that the zamiudar who has got a farm of, 
let us say, 600 acres, would have at his disposal a fanuly able to take a 
personal hand in the business of farming 1 — Certainly so in the supervi- 
sion of the farm. 

68.178. Sir Thomas Middleton : How many acres can an active planter 
supervise effectively 1 — I think 1,200 acres is as much ns it is advisable 
for one man to look after j if he were to get a larger area to supervise, 
T\'ithout any assistants, ho is very likely to be faced with great dilficulty 
in the work of properly supervising the farm. 

68,170. Tho whole of that area would bo under tillage f— Yes. 

68.180. Sir Henry Lawrence ; I understand you to sny that tho pro- 
•sent pi ice of sugar is ton rupees a maund, and that sugarcane culti- 
vation is not profitable to tho ryotf— JIo. 

08.181. And you think that, by raising the import duty, sugarcane 
cultivation could bo and should bo made profitable to tho ryot!— Yes, 
for this reason, that tho mills would be able to afford to pay more for 
tho cone. 

68.182. The figure yon give is a rise of some thirty-three per cent on 
the present import duty !— Yes. 

63.183. Your proposal is that it BhouId.be raised to Be. 6 a hundred- 
weight !— Yes, 

68.184. The Chairman'. To return to the subject with which wo were 
dealing n moment ago ; Do you know of any case whore ^o sons of a 
znmindnr provide the labour on a holding of 2,’)0 or 600 acres !— I have 
not, in my experience, come across any 250 aero holdings. I do not know 
'of any zaniindar with a holding of that sizo. 

68,135. On what do you found yourself when you suggest that such 
znmindnrs have family labour at their disposal wherons the European 
has not such labour ! — ^Tlic z-amindars always have their families living 
with them, whereas tho European’s family is perhaps many thousands 
of miles away from him, and when his children grow uf) they go else- 
where, unlike the children of tho znmindar who would bo living with 
the ramind.ir in his house. It is, as you Iniow, not the custom of 
Europeans to have their brothers and cousins and such other relations 
all living with them, as tho Indians do. 

68,186, Could you give us any idea of tho number of employees on a 
typical 60(1 acre holding under European management !— I could not, off- 
liand. 
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68.187. But surely you must have some rough idea. What would it be* 
approximately ?— It would vary accordbg to the work they are doings 
Do you mean merely the supervision of the staff or the labour as well f 

68.188. I see; vhen you referred to the zamindar’s sons, you wore- 
alluding to the question of the supervision of the staff only?— Yes. 

68,180. Babu A. P. Varmai Would you agree with me when I say 
that 100 to 150 acres of land would be more than enough for a middle 
class Indian cultivator of the zamindar class l — I have already stated 
that it would be 200 to 250 acres. 

08.190. Not 150 acres'? — No. 

{The witness withdieto.) 


Moulvi SAIYID MUHAMMAD AHSAN KHAN, Zamindar and. 
Secretary of the Barh Agricultural Association, Barb, 
District Patna. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question l. — Heseaboh.— (o) (i). In my opinion the great need 
for the development of scientific agriculture is to have a better 
organisation. At present there seems to bo al shortage of competent 
staff in the Agricultural Department of the Government to conduct 
scientific experiments in agriculture on sound and proper lines 
The work is thus restricted. It would be advisable that experiments 
of general application made by the central organisation of the de- 
partments in the Provinces should be demonstrated on a larger 
scale than at present on farms started in the districts and sub-divi> 
cions, particularly with regard to improved seeds and manures. The 
officers of the Agricultural Department should bo familiar with the- 
language and conditions of the country if results of experimenta 
arc to be of any practical value. The groat difficulty in the way 
of improving agriculture is the appalling poverty and ignorance 
of the cultivator. The department must have a sympathetic feeling 
towards the cultivator. In order to establish contact with the culti- 
vator the agency of village co-operative societies and agridultuzal 
associations should bo freely utilised. It would be easier to ap- 
proach the cultivator through those societies. "Co-operation and 
sympathy" should be the motto of the department. 

Systematic efforts should be made to promote agricultural co- 
operation as in Great Britain. In each Province an agricultural 
organisation society on the lines of the English or the Scottish agri-_ 
cultural organisation societies should be formed. This organisation' 
W'll be purely propagandist and will branch off into so many small 
societies all over the country and arrange for the purchase^ of seeds, 
manures, implements and other requisites for the cultivator. The 
Provincial Governments should make an annual grant to every so- 
ciety started with this object. Without co-operative effort the life 
cf the cultivator with small holdings will bo difficult. 

The true line of development should be directed towards the 
improvement of indigenous methods and it would_ be simply use- 
less to foist, on the cultivator, western ideas and principles Indian 
agricultural practice has been built up on the traditional customs 
cf many years and the principles applied by the Indian cultivator 
are based on conditions of climate and soil. Any sudden change 
from his traditional methods and implements would necessitate the 
Moulvi Saiytd Muhammad Ahsan Khan. 
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'amploymcnt of capital of which he lias none. Though it is admitted 
that the modern power-cultivator would save much of his time, he 
has no capital to invest in such expensive modern implements. A 
power-cultivator on a small holding would not be a profitable inno- 
vation. Oustom farming has made great strides in the United States 
•of America and I would suggest that it could be safely adopted in 
India wth the a.ssiBtancc of the Government, The driving force 
must come from the State to advance India’s basic industry, agri- 
•culturo. The Department of Agriculture should make all po.<3sible 
efforts to bring home to the cultivator the resultant advantage that 
a change in methods would bring him, as the cultivator is naturally 
•opposed to all innovations owing to his restricted means and want 
of education and his conservatism. The resmlts of modern agricul- 
tural science should be presented to him in a simple form so that 
It may be made easy for him to apply them to his advantage. 

There is a great need for the supply of pure seed to the agrioul- 
'turist. For this purpose I would suggcsl that the Agricultural De- 
partment should have an clTicicnt orcanisation for the distribution 
•of seeds. Small village societies should be formed with the collabora- 
tion of the Agricultural and the Co-operative departments to supply 
'pure seeds to the agriculturist. 

I would suggest the formation of an All-India central chamber 
‘cf agriculture on the analogy of the Central Chamber of Agricul- 
ture in England to promote and advance the ho'-t interests of agri- 
culture in India, and witlt that view to watch over all measures 
affecting the agricultural interests in the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly and provincial legislatures. All the agricultural bodies in the 
country should ‘he federated with the central chamber. Its constitu- 
tion should ho tho same ns that of the English Central Chamber and 
the work of tho chamber should he conducted by nn elected council. 
The chnmbor should also have on its roll mcmboi’h of (he Indian 
Legislative Arscmldy. In addition to a general business committee, 
other committees should bo appointed to deal with special branches 
of agricultural interest. 

As regards finance, I would suggest that the eo-operativo banks 
should advance loans to tho oultivators for ngrioullurni purposes 
at a lower rate of interest. The Indian cultivator is greatly handi- 
capped for want of funds; and if it were made e-ssier for him to 
obtain loans from the co-operntivo banks at n lower rate of intcrc.st 
it would enable him to bo better equipped for his work. 

(ii) (6) In my opinion each district should have a good research 
laboratory to deal with cattle diseases and n small dispensar^v attach- 
ed to each sub-division for tho ordinary needs of the locality. Tho 
prosperity^ of thj cultivator is dependent on his cattle and therefore 
the organisation to fight cattle diseases should be os efficient as pos- 
'sible. velerinnry Assistants trained in the veruacular should bo 
• deputed to each village in the snli-division, 

(c) Elaborate attempts ^shonld bo made to invcbtigntc tho various 
diseases of fruit trees, such ns, mango, guava, fig and dnto-palm, 
and evolve measures for preventing or controlling such diseases. 
The question of tho dovelopmons of fruit culture has not been pro- 
perly tackled and it seems necessary that knowledge of the correct 
^ ntctliods of budding, grafting and layering should bo obtained. 
Owing to disease the quality of tho fruits has much dcloriornted and 
proper investigation -would holn to improve the quality. 

QunsnoN 2.~Aanrcui.TURAr. EntrcATroKr.— (i) Tlie number of ngri- 
•vnltilral institutions is very inadequate at present. This is partly 
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due to want of good teachers with knowledge of practical agricul- 
ture. There is no separate college or school for training in agri- 
culture in this Province. The Sabour College was abolished some 
time ago. Tho'e should be at least one college and two or three 
separate schools for agricultural education. 

(ii) In the Province of Bihar and Orissa cateh district requires 
an ciBcient agricultural institution. I would suggest that in primary 
and secondary schools agricultntc should be taught as a subject, 
coupled with some practical training on the farm. If, for want of 
funds, separate agricultural schools cannot be opened, this would 
be the best possible arrangement. 

(iii) The teachers should be taken from the agricultural olnsses 
of the Province and should be fully trained for the work. 

(iv) The attendance at the existing institutions is rather disap- 
pointing and is not w’hnt it ought to he, the main reason being that 
no cncouragemeni is offered to boys of the agricultural classes and 
po proper interest has been created in the matter of agricultural 
educcation. Tlie agricultural classes are backward and there is need 
for their encouragement and enlightenment. 

(v) No incentives are offered at present. Stipends and scholar- 
ships^ should be aw'arded to boys of the agricultural classes in order 
to stimulate interest and attract them to agricultural schools. Small 
money prizes should also be granted on the basis of examination 
results. 

(vi) No. I have studied the figures of all the Provinces and have 
found that the proportion of the children of the agricultural classes 
is very small. 

(vii) Some modifications are necessary in the existing courses of 
study. I would suggest a shorter course of study for the sons of 
zamindars and small landowners and, for this purpose, vernacular 
agricultural schools should be established in rural aroa!s. The 
course may be fixed at two years in practical farming and general 
training in agriculture. 

(viii) (a) Nature study is ^ory essontia'l as a basis for training 
in practical agriculture. It would tend to improve the faculty of 
observation in the children. Groat emphasis should be laid on the 
teaching of simple nature study and rural object lessons, 

(b) School plots are also necessary and the children could obtain 

useful lessons fiom them. , 

(c) School farms may be considered to be a necessary adjunct to 
the practical side of the training. 

(ix) The opportunities for careers open to the students are very 
few. They can only look to appointments in iGovernm'ent posts 
which are, after all, very limited in number. 

(x) Equally attractive prospects should be offered to the students 
as those of any other public service or profession. The quali- 
fication in agriculture should also bo made an avenue to appoint- 
ments in posts in the Court of Wards a'nd the Bevenuc Department. 

(xi) No. 

(xii) Incentives should be offered and hopes held out for future 
prosperity. Peripatetic lecturers or teachers should be employed to 
hold meetings in order that the latest advances in agricultural science 
may be brought before practical farmers, and elementary evening 
schools should be opened for the purpose. 

Motilvi Saiyld Muhammad Ahsan Khan. 
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(xiii) (rt) 'L’Ijo great need is for a better general education in 
rural areas so as to create, in the students, an interest in their sur- 
roundings. To extend primary education amongst the agricul- 
tural classes, more schools should be opened which would impart 
general education and give a) grounding in the rudiments of agri- 
oulturc. Suitable teachers should bo deputed by the Agricultural 
Depart mont to rural areas to help the agriculturist in his local diffi- 
oultics; he could be advised as how best to prepare his fields and 
solve his local problems, on which the toadiers should obtain com- 
plete knowledge by touring round the villages. The district boards, 
with the assistance of the Agricultural Department, should provide 
facilities for the instruction of young labourers in hedging, ditch- 
ing, ploughing and harvesting. The results are bound to bo satis- 
factory if Buitablo teachers aVe employed. The lenchcrB should also 
visit the demonstration farms in the districts and sub-divisions, see 
how the results of exporiincnls carried out there could bo of utility 
to the agriculturists and then explain those results to them in the 
vernacular. 

(b) The funds should come fiom the State. The agricultural asso- 
eiations in the districts and sub-divisions should be subsidised by 
Government to start more schools for the purpose and undertake 
all such work as would help the agriculturist in his local problems 
and difiioultics. These associations should be controlled by the Agri- 
cultural Department and should be advised by the department on 
any methods and experiments of economic value. 

Question 3.— Dbmonbtkation and Fiiopaganda — (a) The system of 
agricultural loans introduced by the Government has to some extent 
been responsible for improvement in agricultural practice. Success- 
ful experiments carried out by tho Agricultural Department to pre- 
vent and contr >1 cattle diseases and to increase the productivity^ of 
the land have greatly improved and influenced agricultural praotico. 

(6) All tho 'leading local zamindars and cultivators should bo 
invited to attend Add demonstrations and, through tlio agency of 
agricultural associations in the sub-divisions, it would bo easy to 
approach and attract tho cultivators. The methods should bo ex- 
plained to cultivators in the vernacular in a simple manner. 

(c) Propaganda work and a sympathetic attitude towards tho culti- 
watora w'ould be helpful. As I have stated above, the agency of the 
agricultural associations should he utilised for this work. Tho culti- 
vator, though conservative in his ways, is in touch with tho agri- 
cultural associations ahd any expert advice conveyed to him through 
that agency would bo readily accepted ond adopted. 

(rf) A f.arm started by the Agrioulturnr Department nt Patna for 
demonstration purposes failed some time .ago. The farm did ex- 
ceedingly good w'ork in the beginning but owing to, perhaps, lack of 
supervision and inefficient management it was afterwards abolished. 

Question 4.— Administkation. — (a) I would suggest that provin- 
cial departments should avail themselves of tho aorvicos of exports 
at the Pusa Agricultural Research Institute more freely than has , 
hitherto been the enso. In ray opinion iho posts of Economic Bota- 
nist, Agricultural Chemist and other exports in tho Provinces should 
be abolished and tho services of the exports nt tho Pusa' Institute 
utilised, Tho experts at the Pusa Institute should bo invited by 
Provinces to investigate and advise on local problems. Any other 
general problem w'hich cannot bo studied properly by provincial 
departments' could be referred to the Pusa Institute. I w'ould also 
suggest that Eooio sort of control should be exercised by the central 
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organisation at Push over the provincial dcpiirtmonts. In fact, thc- 
provincial departments have become independent of Fusa. If tho 
results of scientific advice are to be of any economic value to India 
as a whole, Piisa should be made to play an important part in the 
agricultural organisation of the countiy. 

(b) I would favour an iiicroaso in the scientific stai! of tlte Gov- 
ernment of India The ccntrc\l dopartincut should have a strong 
staff of specialists, whose wide knowledge and cxperionco could be 
made available, when required, for consultation by all Provinces, 
especially in ccnncction with common crops like tobacco, sugarcane, 
lice, et ceteia The woik should be controlled by the central depart- 
ment at Pusa. 

(f) (i) The services offered by the Agricultura'l and Veterinary 

services aic not adequate for the requirements of tho agriculturists 
The Agricultural Department should be furnished with funds to 
educate the asricultiirist thiough the medium of film propaganda 
and to appoint additional staff ns ngricultnrnl and veterinary assist 
ants in the rtirel mens for praetical demonstration work. 

(ii) Tho railway and steamer freights for the transport of seeds, 
manures and ngricultiiial implements should be reduced in order to 
offer facilities to the agriculturist in the matter of transport. 

(iiil In riii-il area's it is nceessaiy that thcio should bo roads for 
cart traffic 

Qu^•s^IO^ 5 — Financi:. — ( a) A State co-operative bank with, 
branches in tho villages should be started. Through the medium of 
n co-oporativc bank with branches in every village the advantages of 
mantirci, seeds, modern agricultural implements _ and tho provision 
of better moans of transport will bo brought within the reach of tho - 
cultivators and conscqnontly the harvest will be more plentiful. 

(b) 1 am inclined to think that the provision of cicdit facilities 
for agricultural enterprise by the co-operative banks appeals more 
to the cultivators than tho system of tuccai’i loans. The obvious 
icason for this is that co-operative banks charge a comparatively 
low rate of inteicst on tho loans advanced to tho cultivator. It 
seems, therefore, difficult to induce the cultivator to avail himself 
ot the system of iaccavi loans, ns it is not possible to rid his mind 
oi the bias in favour of tho co-operative credit sj’slem. 

Qdtstio.s* G.—AoniooLTpnAi, IiniLDTKDNrss.— (a) (i) In some oases, 
the causes of borrowing me real and in others due to extravagance 
in connection with mnriiagcs. The real causes arc fniluic of crops 
and other nnfoicsccii calamities. 

(ii) The sources of credit are mninly" the mahajan and the brother 
cultivator who is in piosporoiis circumstances. 

(iii) Much of tho borrowed money goes to increase tho extravag- 
ance in the household of the cultivator and an attempt should bo 
made to check this evil of extravagance. In tho case of loans from 
the mahajan, the interest is usually so high and usurious that the 
interest exceeds the capital and then it becomes very difficult for ^ 
the cultivator to repay tho loan. 

(6) I would suggest that the Usurious Loans Act be enforced in 
order to deal with rural insolvency. This would be the most effect- 
ive remedy. 

(c) 1 would favour tho taking of measures to restrict the credit 
of cultivators by limiting the right of mortgage and sale. It would' 
be better if non-terminablc mortgages were prohibited. 

Moulvt SttiyH Muhammad Jhmn Khav. 
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Question 7.— FnAOinaiTATiON of Holdings. — (a) The only way to 
reduce the loss in agricultural efficiency is to introduce the common 
fatming system as prevalent in some parts of Europe and, also, the 
general application of co-operative methods which have diminished 
to some extent the difficulty of small farming and marketing. The 
climatic, gcogi'aphical and economic conditions call for largo scale 
farming in India and something in the form of legislation will 
have to be undertaken to ease the real difficulties which arise on 
questions of inheritance and ultimately lead to uneconomic sub- 
division. 

(6) The law of inheritance presents the greatest obstacle, parti* 
cularls' in the case of Mahommedans. In order to overcome the 
obstacle I would suggest that one capable member in a Mahomme- 
dan family should manage the whole property himself when there 
are many co-sharers, and distribute the income accruing according 
to the share of each. The Hindu joint family system will, of course, 
help consolidation to a groat extent. Something in the form of 
legislation should be undertaken so as to allow small holders to make 
their holdings compact by exchange among themselves, according 
to the circumstances of the case. In the majority of cases one ten- 
ant has .several strips of lands in different parts of the common 
Sold. 

(e) I do not think that legislation would be necessary 

Question 8. — Iruigation. — (a) (i) Irrigation is necessary over the 
greater part of (ho country owing to insufficient rainfall and it is 
• very important that the water requirements of crops should bo pro- 
perly studied. The canal system of irrigation in the Province has 
been satisfactory, to some extent. A suitable method of surface 
drainage for the low-lying lands of Bihar should bo devised by the 
Agricultural Depa/rtmont. 

(ii) Tanks and ponds are not much in use in this Province as a 
means of irrigation. I would suggest that an investigation should 
be made into the possibility of a system of irrigation by moans^ of 
water storage in tanks and small reservoirs. For instance, in Eajgir 
thpio arc_ natural springs fiom wliich water can be stored in a reser- 
voir for irrigation purposes. 

(iiil Alluvial areas in the Province are under irrigration from 
wells Pumping and boring operations arc in progress in the Pro- 
vince and I would suggest that the use of the raliat pump or the 
iron Persian wheel for irrigation from wells should ho popularised" 
among cultivators. > 

Question O. — Soils. — (o) (i) Underground drainage has been suc- 
cessfully tried in Europeati countries and I would suggest its adop- 
tion in India with a view to improving dense impervious clay soils. 
The excess of water ip certain areas should also be Ecmovcd by sur- 
face drainage. The main channel should be dug along the boundary 
of tho fields, if possible, and small channels inny_ be dug to remove 
the water from the low-lying parts into the main drain. The soil 
can also he improved by proper manuring. 

(ii) Alkali land may bo reclaimed by first treating with gypsum 
if sodium carbonate i.s present, then imdor-drninirig and flooding to 
wash out excess of soluble matter. This method is said lo have given 
wonderful results in the United States. Hilga'rd, who^ has made re- 
searches into alkali soils, advocates flooding with irrigation water, 

, accompanied by thorough under-drainage, as the best treatment for- 
alkaline conditions. This method may also bn tried in India. 
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(iii) Huge caithen bunds with narro^^ -mouthed outlets can pre- 
vent erosion of the surface soil ly flood water. 

(b) (i) There aie numerous tal and river lands where a marked 
improvement nas taken place through frequent floods, and the land 
has consequently become fertile. 

(li) In some cases the flood water brings only sand with it and 
the soil deteriorates. 

(r) The Agricultural Department of the Government should under- 
take practical demonstration in this eonnection on a large scale and 
beai a portion of the cost involved in reclaiming those areas.* 

Question 10. — Fcrtilibeks. — (a) Natural manures are freely used 
by the cultivator, as they arc very cheap and easy to get. Dung, 
tank mud, slaughter-house refuse and soot have proved their manu«. 
iial value and their use should be popularised. The use of tank 
mud impioves sandy soils. Al large quantity of blood can be ga^er- 
ed fiom the sla'ughtor-houecs of towns and cities and blood mixed 
with ashes and preserved in pits will make a rich manure. Soot 
contains two or three per cent of nitrogen and can bo used as a 
top dressing for wheat to prevent the attacks of grubs. It can also 
be used for this purpose on onions. Artificial fertilisers are ex- 
pensive and unless they are economically manufactured in India it 
will not be possible to introduce them on a large scale. I would, 
suggest that fertilisers such as gypsum, phosphates and sulphur, 
which, are in great use in the Province, should be supplied to the 
cultivator through the agency of co-operative societies. Propaganda 
nork should be undertaken to popularise artificial manures and put the 
supply on a commercial basis 

(h) Some legislation on the analogy of the Fertilisers and Feed- 
ing Staffs Act in England should be undertaken to protect the agri- 
culturists against fraud, 

(c) Depots should bo opened at which artificial manures could be 
bought in sealed bags and at prices comparing favourably with 
those of agricultural products. 

(ef) There has been so much demand for gypsum in Bihar that it 
is no longer possible for the Agricultural Department to arrange for 
supplies for the individual users. 

(e) Sufficient investigation has not been made into these and I 
would suggest that their manurial value should be properly investi- 
gated and tested. 

(/) The agricultural associations should explain to the cultiva- 
tors the manurial value of cowdung and should purchase from them 
all cowdung. > 

Question 11. — Okops. — (o) (i) The existing crops can be better im- 
proved by acquainting the cultivator with the methods of proper 
digging, manuring and irrigation and the selection of seed, the 
system of hybridisation and introduction of foreign varieties. 

(ii) It is veiy essential that a regular supply of fodder should 
be maintained for the cattle. The system of silage pits should .be 
introduced. In catering for a large herd of cattle the making of 
silage has a distinct advantage. Bough grass, clover and maize can 
he made into useful silage. 

(iii) I would suggest the formation of small village societies 
•under the control of the Co-operative or Agricultural Department 
-for the supply and distribution of pure seeds, 

Moulvi Saiytd Muhammad Ahsan Khan. 



(iv) The loss by wild animals is so manifest upon many farms that 
if somo form of protection wore not afforded profitable farming 
\tould become impossible. Farms should be protected by fencing. 

In cases where extensive damage is done by jackals and wild pigs, 
the provision of the Arms Act should be liberally applied so far as 
cultivators arc concerned and licenses for guns should be granted to 
them. 

^ (h) I would suggest that more attention should be paid to crops 
like potatoes, oats, barley and peas. 

(c) TliCTO is great scope for the cultivation of sugarcane, tobacco, 
oilseeds, ginger, chillies, betel, vine, groundnut and garden and fruit 
crops, and attempts should be made to grow thorn extensively. 

Question 12.— Cultivation.— (i) The process of tillage is very 
important in connection with the proper growth of the plant and there 
arc certain operations which require the use of modern implements if 
improvement is desired. 

(ii) The varied and extended rotations now practised in European 
countries should bo tried here. It should be the clloit of the Agri- 
cultural Department (o determine the order of cropping on the basis 
of varying conditions of climate and soil. The system of rotation lias 
proved its advantage in Euiopcan countries in increased productivity 
of crops and economy and convenience of labour, and the value of 
these advantages should be tested on Indian farms. 

Question 13.— Onop Pboiection, iNTniiNAt ano ExTEnNAL.— (i) The 
problem has not boon propcrlj' tackled and tho Indian cultivator knows 
nothing about it. Tlie results obtained in tho laboratory as to diseases 
of crops have .not yet seen tho light of day. Plant pathologj' is a 
comparatively modern study and the necessary knowledge has yet to 
he gained. Somo onuses arc directly traceable to environment* an^ 
are largely duo to unhealthy conditions arising from the soil. Efforts 
should bo made to check them. 

(ii) Important diseases, such as those of cereals, potatoes and sugar- 
cane should ho investigated and tho results obtained should bo com- 
municated to the agriculturist by the Agricultural Department. For 
control and prevention of these diseases it would be necessary to make 
a survey of the life histories of insect pests. 

Question 14.— Diplcuentb.- (a) Tlie thirty millions of inefficient 
wooden ploughs now in use should bo replaced by spitable standardised 
iron ploughs, the result of which would be that tho ploughing work 
could be done in half the time. Several operations connected with 
cultivation require spcoialiscd modem implements but in India tho 
' same implement is used for various operations, >\liich leads to ineffi- 
oioncy. Tho iron ploughs recently manufactured by some English engi- 
neering firms arc almost perfect, particularly the tSabuI, which is one 
of the best designed ploughs for India. Similar ploughs arc now being 
designed in India itself and I would recommend their use to the culti- 
vator. Modem implements for sowing and harvesting, worked by bul- 
loclcs, have also been introduced and they could bo safclj' used by the- 
cultivator. 

(b) Tho Agricultural Department of tho Government should demons- 
trate the use of these modern implements to tho cultivator and small 
loans may be advanced by co-operative sooictios to the cultivators for 
the purchase of those impleraonts. 

(o) There seems to be no difficulty in the manufacture of agricultural 
implements. The Agricultural Department should got a number of 
those implements from manufacturing firms and then send them on to- 
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the agricultural associations or co-operative societies for both demons- 
tration and sale; they can be placed on view and the cultivator cao 
'easily purchase them through his agricultural association or ^lage co- 
operative society. 

Question 15.— Vcterinary.— (a) To place the Civil Veterinary De- 
partment under the Director of Agriculture seems to be more practical 
and it would load to better supervision. 

(b) (i) The dispensaries are at present under the control of district 
boards. I am inclined to think that proper supervision over Veterinary 
Assistants is not exercised by the district boards an(^ therefore, 1 
would suggest that they should be controlled by the Deputy Director 
of Veterinary and the Inspector of the range in which they are located. 

(ii) No. There is great need and demand for more Veterinary 
Assistants but owing to lack of funds the district boards cannot afford 
to employ more st^. 

(iii) Yes. I favour the transfer of control to provincial authoriiy. 

(c) (i) The agriculturists are not making full use of the dispensaries. 
This is mainly due to their ignorance and conservatism and to the 
sanctity and respect which the Bindu cultivators attach to certain 
animals. They do not allow the Veterinary Assistant even to touch 
them, 'pna resistance could be overcome with the assistance of educat- 
-ed and influential persons of the locality and by demonstrating to them 
the efficacy of inoculation for preventing the spread of epidemics. 

(ii) The tour'og staff is not sufficient and there is need for its 
increase. 

(d) Legislation on the lines of the Diseases of Animals Act in 
England should bo undertaken to prevent the spread of contagious 
tlisenses among animals, and to provide for their suppression. 

(c) There is no difficulty, but in the interior when the supply is 
exhausted it takes a very long time to get a fresh suppljj, with the 
result that cases cannot be dealt with promptly. A sufficient supply 
should be maintained in the sub-divisions. 

(/) Because of the prejudiee among the Hindus against shedding 
even a few drops of blood of the sacred animal in the process of in- 
oculation. But this prejudice is slowly dying out, as the educated 
Pundits have pronounced in favour of inoculation, which in their 
cpinion would help to save life. 

No fde is charged for inoculation. 

(g) Further facilities are desirable and for this purpose the 
superior staff for research should be increased. 

(ii) I would recommend the extension of provincial veterinary 
research institutions. 

(7/) (li) Special investigations should be conducted by research 
•officers in the Provinces 

(i) I am in far our of the appointment of a superior veterinary 
ufficor with the Government of India. Great advantage would re'sult 
from such an appointment, as there would be co-ordination of the work 
done in the Provinces. The superior officer might investigate problems 
'connected with research which cannot be studied in the Provinces and 
there would be contiol over provincial veterinary departments. 

Question 16 .— Anisial Husbaotry.— ( a) (i) The importance of 

cattle breeding can be well gauged from the fact that there are more 
"than twenty-one million cattle in'the Province and it is a question ■mth 
wvhioh agricultural prosperity is very closely associated. The chief 

Moulvi SaiytB Muhammad Ahsan Khan. 
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object should be to produce dual purpose animals so as to combine 
draught and milk qualities. The Montgomery herd maintained at 
!Pusa has been a great success and the milking capacitj’ of the cows 
has greatly increased. Similar efforts should be made in the Provinces- 
to create good milking breeds by careful selection. Cross-breeding 
should also be tried by getting good pedigree bulls from the Punjab 
and Hfultan. Work in this connection should be carried out on a 
larger scale and more staff should be recruited by the Government for 
the supervision of cattle breeding. 

(ii) Milk supply societies should be started on a co-operative basis 
and attempts should be made to manufactiirc butter, cheese, ghi and 
curd by improved methods. 

(iii) To educate the farmers in better methods of feeding and hand- 
ling dairy herds, better methods of handling the milk and skill in 
manufacturing dairy products, dairy schools should be started. An 
effective beginning should be made in this direction and expert staff 
should be appointed for the putpose. 

(b) (i) Overstocldng is one of the greatest mistakes which a farmer 
can make. A farm will give the best return when it is carrying a 
stock under, rather than over, its full complement. Overstocking alsa 
leads to inadequate and improper feeding. 

(ii) Owing to the absence of enclosed pasture lands the cattle feed 
on things other than grass, which may bo unnutritioiis and injurious. 

(iii) Grass and juar stalks are the chief cattle fodder in India. For 
bullocks in hard work, bliusa made of crushed wheat straw and the 
leaves and tender stems of leguminous crops are given. Sufficient dry 
lodder, particularly bhusa, should be stored, for use whenever re- 
quired. 

(iv) The ensilage system should be adopted on a large scale ; green 
fodder should be preserved in pits or silos for use in dry seasons. 

(v) Mineral ingredients are of importance in the formation of bone 
end their absence in fqddcr and feeding stuffs tends to make the cattle 
unhealthy and weak. It is important therefore that the cattle should 
be fed upon a carefully selected ration. 

(c) When the maize crop f.ails owing to insufficient rainfall, it occiirs 
during the period from July to December. Soon after this period 
green fodder is available and within two or three weeks young growing 
cattle begin to thrive. 

{d) I would suggest tliat in the villages land should be reserved for 
growing fodder crops and a regular supply maintained. The work 
could be easily undertaken by the local agricultural association with 
the advice of the Agricultiirnl Department. Fodder could then be 
made available to the cultivator whenever required, at a reasonable 
price. 

(c) This could be done by propaganda work to be undertaken by the 
Agricultural Department by demonstrating the system of ensilage. The 
co-operative societies should also advance small loans for this purpose. 

QuESTroy IV.— AonicronTBAn Indtjstjiibs. — ( o) I have worked out 
figures and have estimated that an average cultivator works about 
seventy-five days in the year on one bigha of land under mixed crops. 
In the slack season he is generally unoccupied. 

(b) Dural co-opeiation would prove of marked service to agriculture. 
By co-operative methods the agriculturist can easily be encouraged to 
take up subsidiary industries Cottage industries have already been 
organised by the Industries Department of the Government and somo 
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of the cultivators arc now being employed m these industries during 
the slcifk season. I uould suggest the starting of co-operative dairies 
and flint glowing. 

(c) There might be objection by Hindus to poultry rearing on reli- 
gious grounds, but there is no obstacle in the way of the expansion of 
other industries. 

(d) 1 think Government should do more to establish _ industries 
such as oil pressing, sugar making, cotton ginning and rice hulling, 
for which there is great scope in the Province. 

(e) I think it would. For instance, if rice-huhing mills and oO- 
pressing machines are established in rural areas it would be easy to 
find subsidiary employment for the cultivator. 

(/) Yes. 

(ff) I think the starting of small companies, on a co-operative basis, 
for manufacturing and repairing agricultm'al implements in the rural 
areas would lead to greater rural employment. 

(7i) Small health societies should be formed in the villages and the 
Public Health Department of the Government should carry on an 
extensive propaganda by means of cinema shows and bnllotins in the 
vernacular with a view to impressing upon the people the need to 
improve the health conditions of their environment. 

QnnsTioN 18.— AomeuLTunAL Labouh.— (a) (i) The only way to 
attract agiicultnial labour would bo to offer bettei wages. I would 
suggest that the wages of the agricultural labourer should be system- 
atised. At present the wages of the farm labour differ greatly in 
' different parts of the country. The time-honoured lamai or farmer- 
ploughman system by which the farm labouier hnd a settled life, used 
to live on the farm land rent-free and was piovidod with food and 
clothing by the landlord, is slowly dying out This was the best 
system and attempts should bo made to revive it.' There is shortage 
of agricultural labour in the Patna district. 

(ii) If land weio let out to the labourer on small rent and attractive 
wages offcicd to him it would be easy to attiact him. Labour colonies 
should he opened for the reception of a large number of men to work 
■on the farms; they should ho allowed to live rent-free on the land, and 
other privileges should also be allowed. 

((>) Large numbers of labourers at picsent are attracted to indus- 
trial areas, such as Jamshedpur, Calcutta and the coul fields of Jharia. 
A time inav shortly come when lural depopulation may become intense 
and only a few old men be left as workers on the land. If labour 
colonies are started labour may also be requisitioned by different areas 
at times of shortage and emergency. 

fc) As I have suggested above, the starting of labour colonics would 
help to develop the areas. The labour colonies have afforded examples 
■of agricultuial improvement in Germany and the s.vstcm may also bo 
adopted in India. ' 

QursTiox 19.— ■pouESis. — (a) Grazing facilities aie freely granted by 
the Forest Department. Fifty-seven per cent of the reserved forests 
' and seventy-six per cent of the protected forests nio open to kine, 
according to the official report. Ryots are also given facilities for 
cutting fodder, hut thev seldom avail themselves of this privilege, with 
the result that a considerable quantity of fodder is wasted annually. 

(b) The agricultural associations can easily obtain increased ,6U]> 
plies of firewood and fodder from the Forest' Department and distri- 
bute them to the agriculturists. 

Jfoiihi fJaii/i'J Muhammatf Ahmn Khan. 
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•' (c) The economic and climatic utility of the forest can hardly bo 
exaggerated. In Chota Nagpur, which is a plateau, the deterioration 
of forests has led to erosion in the uplands and to serious floods in the 
plains of Orissa. Tho only remedy lies in judicious preservation of 
tiie forests. 

(d) By the increased protection of forests on tho Chota Nagpur 
plateau great benefit w’oiild result to agriculture. It would both pre- 
vent serious floods in Orissa by holding up tho moisture and supply 
water for irrigation purposes. Water supplies can bo drawn from the 
catchment areas and also by erecting masonry reservoirs on suitable 
undulating hilly tracts, Bain water would bo locked in these reservoirs 
and tho supply could also be supplemented by means of pumps in time 
of cmeifeency. There would be a ko.v to the reservoirs to feed the 
canals. If the canals wero further joined to a river or tank tho water 
supply <’ould bo increased and it would bo possible to irrigate large 
areas* in the plains. This raethod would also prevent erosion. 

(c) There is scope for a scheme of afforestation in Bajgir (Bihar 
sub-division). On tho hilly tracta of Ilajgir, reservoirs ean be erected 
and use can also be made of natural springs in feeding canals for 
irrigation^ purposes, Tlio canals maj’ bo made to join the Ganges and 
water ean bo t,akon into the villages in tho interior. 

(/) In this Province forests are not sufforing from excessive graz- 
ing, , 

Questiox 20. — ^MAiiKEfiNO — (u) They are not satisfactory or adequate. 
More facilities should be offered for the disposal of agricultural pro- 
duce to better advantage and for the supply of good seeds, pure ferti- 
lisers and other requisites to tho cultis’ator, at moderate prices. 

(h) It is not satisfactory. All land produce, particularly rice and 
padd, 7 , should bo controlled by village associations and societies which 
should arrange for tho disposal of tho produce. At present what 
happens is that tho middlemen dupe tho farmer and extort very heavy 
commission and, in most cases, the mahajan buys tho prodticc at a 
nominal price which ho has probably advanced to tho farmer before 
tho harvest time. Village sooietieB should replace tho middlemen. Tho 
Bale of produce is a diflicult form of agriculturnl co-operation and tho 
Tillage societies should acquaint Ihomsclves with modem busincsB 
methods. A trading federation of agricultural societies should also 
bo formed for the purpose. 

(r) (i) \11 agriculturnl produce collected by village asRociations 

should he properlj' graded according to quality and then caro{ull.v 
packed in sealed gunn.v bags. 

‘ (ii) This might also apply in the case of e.xport markets. 

ffi Ye^ I am in favour of acquiring more information about those 
rn. 

QursTioN 21,— TAiiirFB akd Sea FnEiairrs.— I consider that duties, 
both import and export, and sea freight s arc rather high and conse- 
quently they adversely affect the prosperity of the Indian cultivator 
to .sorue^ exlent T would suggest that freights and duties on ngi-i- 
cultiiral imploments impojlcd from foreign countries should bn reduced, 
as also export duties and freights on agricultural produce. 

OwiSTiON 22,— Oo-OPEiiATiON. — (fl) (i) Co-oporatiou has great poten- 
tialities of usefulness to tho agriculturist. (Sovernraent should give 
greater .subsidies for tho promotion of co-operative noeiotios and should 
also give loans to co-operative banks, free of interest, for agricultural 
purposes. 
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(ii) Big landlords and bankers should bo persuaded to deposit their 
ononey in co>opcrative banks. 

(b) (i) Credit societies should advance loans at a lower rate ot 
interest than at present. Some of the credit societies arc not working 
satisfactorily owing to lack of supervision. 

(lil Such societies arc icr>' few in this Province and their number 
should be increased. 

(iii) A few' societies started in this Province for the purpose have 
.been mismanaged iuid efforts should be made to establish such societies 
on right lines. Proper control should be exercised over them by the 
Co-operative Department and responsible persons should be persuaded 
to join them. 

(iv) Such societies are not in existence in the Province. But there 
is need for such societies in rural areas. 

(v) The salvation of the smallholders in India lies in co-operative 
effoit, as has been the case in European countries. Such societies would 
•be very useful and attempts should bo made to start them soon. 

(vi) The means at the disposal of the cultivator do not allow him 
to purchase modem implements and if such societies are formed it 
would bo a great help to the agriculturist and would lead to a greater 
-outturn of crops. These societies should only charge a nominal rent 

for the use of those implements. 

(rii) This will bo an ideal thing for this countiy and I favour the 
formation of such societies. 

(viii) I would favour the formation of these societies. 

<ix) I would suggest the foimding of n co-opcr.itivo insurnneo com- 
pany or society for agricultural live and dead stock. 

(c) I would favour legislation for the purpose. 

(</} I think they hn\e achieved their object to a great extent during 
the last twentj yens and moio should be done b.v extending tho or- 
ganisation on right lines. 

Question 23. — GcNimAt. Enucwiox.— -(o) (i) So far, university or 
•collegiate education has aroused very little interest in rural economy. 
I would suggest that a dcgicc course in agricultural science and rural 
economy should be instituted by the Indian universities. 

(ii) In secondary or middle schools a thorough grounding diould be 
given in the fundamental sciences (botany, physics and chemisfry) and 
the study of the application of these subjects to agriculture should bo 
encouraged. 

(iii) In elementary schools instruction in nature study and rural 
object lessons should bo made compulsory. Small gardens and farms 
^ould also be attached to elementary schools. This will all tend to 
arouse interest in the young men in agriculture, which would be of great 
.advantage. 

(h) (i) Much depends upon getting the right sort of tcaclier, a man 
well versed in practical agriculture and who can impress iipon the 
yoimg men the dignity of manual labour. In this connection I would 
■suggest that tho system of itinerant instructors in ngriralture pre- 
valent in Etuopcan countries bo adopted here. This is to be regarded 
as the pioneer work of the whole system of agricultural education. 
According to this sohemo the instructors will deliver lectures in differ- 
ent rural areas, cairy out oxporimeuls, advise farmers by -visits, assist 

Moulvi Sniytd Mxiltatnvtad J/i^an Khan, 
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in the checking of fraud in the sale of seeds and manures and adjudi* 
'Cato in the farm prize competitions to bo held. This system, if in- 
troduced in India, ivill enable the young farmer to obtain a thoroughly 
•sound agricultural education. 

' (ii) There are some ddSculties in imposing compulsion and, in 
areas where education has been made compulsory in the Province, only 
partial success has been achieved. But I think an organised attempt 

should be made in this direction. 

• 

(iii) The main reason is that the boys of the agricultural classes are 
(kept at homo to assist their parents in cultivation. They are not 
■allowed by their parents to attend school. 

Question 24.— ArfiiAcriNG Oapitae. — (a) It should be brought homo 
'to big men of capital and enterprise that there is stability in farming 
■capital. It is always realisable and may be looked upon ap safe. The 
^^an nature cares more for position and honour and, if honorary 
iposts of Assistant Directors of Agriculture are created and titles are 
•conferred upon big capitalists, they are likely to be induced to take 
to agriculture. Efforts should be made by the Government to form 
an All-India agricultural associiition with the object of undertaking 
agricultural ventures and creating a fund for the purpose. Big men 
with capital can be easily influenced by the Government to join the 
.association. 

. (b) To them agriculture does not seem to bo so profitable and they 

•prefer to invest money in ofher commercial and trade ventures. They 
seem to be under the impicssion that the return from agricullure is not 
commensm-ato with the amount of capital and labour involved in it. 

Question 26,— Wni.rAnB or HtoaIi Population.— (a) The Indian culti- 
vator still lives in his cottage or thatclied, ill-vontilatcd house. Ho 
should bo persuaded to keep his house well ventilated. Small village 
health societies should bo formed to look after the health of people in 
the rural areas and to provide a pure supply of water. For this pur- 
ipose the district boards should help these societies in sinking wells. 

(b) I am in favour of conducting economic surveys. Such surveys 
•can easily bo conducted through the assistance of village societies. 
If such surveys were conducted by the Government directly, there would 
bo diflicult}’ in collecting correct data and information on the sub- 
ject, as the agi'ioulturist might conceive that the surveys wore made for 
the purpose of taxing him, and he would naturally be aver.so to giv- 
•ing any helpful information and would conceal facts. The enquiry 
■should also bo directed to ascertain how far it would be possible to 
improve the economic condition of tho agriculturist. 

(c) So far as T have enquired into the matter, I think that tho 
lot of tho agriculturist is not so bad as it is supposed to be. The 
system of comniulation of produce rents to cash has greatly improved 
the economic condition of the agriculturist, particularly in South Bihar. 
Dnder Section 40 of tho Bengal Tenancy Act, any ryot may apply to 
the Collector for the commutation of a produce to a cash rent and in 
many cases commtilalion has been granted. The result of tliis is 
that out of tho half-produco share which used to go to the landlord 
only a nominal cash rent fixed by tho Court is now given to the land- 
lord by the cultivator and the entire produce is hold by the cultivator 
bimsclf. Tho rise in Ibc price of grain has also, to a great extent, 
increased his prosperity. 

Question 20.— SrATIRTlc^.— ( u) (i) Tho best method for India would 
‘bo to obtain detailed return's from the oceupiers through the village 
•eoeietics in connection with the census of population, and, year by 
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year, to ascertain, after enquiry' from -tho village societies, the increase- 
or decrease of the acreage under each crop. The Indian cultivator ia 
so ignoiant and conservative that any other system would not work 
successfully 

(ii) The same method an I have suggested above may bo applied 
in this case ns well 

(iii) I wouM suggest the same method. 

(iv) This could be a£ccr:<i.ined by means of settlement records and 
the ceni'us returns of tl>c pipulafion 

(v) A regular sj-atom of annual agricultural returns should be insti- 
tuted. The agency of agricultural associations in the districts and 
sub-divisions should be utilised by the Government in obtaining neces- 
sary information and facts in this connection. 

(b) T have no other suggestions to make than those I have already 
enumerated 


Oral Evidence. 

08,iei. Tht Chairman ; Mr. Ahsan Khan, you arc Secretary of the 
Barh Agricultural Association, Barb, District Patna 1 — ^Ycs. 

68.102. In answer to Question 1 (a) (i) you say : “ Custom farming 
has made great strides in the United States of America ", _ Would 
you tell us what “ custom farming " is i By '* custom farming " I 
mean that organi(>>-d and extensive efforts should be made oa n co- 
operative basis in older to biing the advantages of scientific agriculture 
within the reach of the agriculturists, and for this purpose to have 
agricultural machinery and up-to-date implements and allow the 
cultivators to use them by pajdng a nominal rent. 

03.103. I observe, from your answer to Question S, that you are of 
opinion that an agricultural college would be useful to this Province t— 

ICS. 

68,101. Do you regret that the Snbour College was closed i—Tcs. 

68,105. You think it was a pity 1— Yes. 

68,100. In your answer to Question 16 (b) (iv), you advocate the use 
of the silo as a means of preserving fodder; do you know of any culti- 
vators who use Uje silo to preserve fodder?— -The agriculturists are not 
familiar with this method in my part of the Province and unless tho 
Agricultural Department take the initiative in tho matter by demons- 
trating the usefulness of the method, tho agriculturists will not adopt 
it 

63,107. All over India wc have been told that silage is most excel- 
lent cattle food, but nowhere in India have wc discovered tho cultivator 
using it I — ^Tho reason is that the cultivator docs not know how to use 
it, as I have indicated above. 

68.103. In your answer to Question 18 (a) (i), you talk about tho 
time-honoured hamai, or former-ploughman system by which tho farm 
labourer had a settled life and used to live on the farm land rent-free 
and was provided with food and clothing by the landlord, and you 
regret that that system is slowly dying out. Was the labourer attached 
to tho soil in thoso old days ? Was ho allowed to go away if he wanted 
tot— Yes; ho was allowed to go away when he had paid hack the 
money. • 

63,109. Were many of them in a position to give back tho money and 
go away, or was it in fact a system of serfdom ? — ^They wore in a* posi- 
tion to go away and many of them did go aw’ny after returning thn 
money. Tho system was voluntary and it did not mean serfdom. 

Moulvi Saiyid Mvhammad Ahsan Khan. 
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GSJJOO. As a rule, you think 'khoy could have gone away if they •wished 
•to 1— Yes. 

68.201. "Where do you suggest they could got the money from ? — From 
those men whom th(jy served. It was open to them to contract with 
’Other parlies paying higher wages and thereby they could got money 
■to pay back. 

68.202. T do not understand your answer! — ^Theso hamais could 
•work for the cultivators, and they wore paid money for their work. 

68.203. Professor Gangulec You say you want an agricultural orga- 
misation society in each Prowncof — ^Ycs. 

68.204. ^Vhat prevented you from forming^ such an association! 
What were the difficulties ? — Wo cannot get any information and assist- 
ance from the Agricultural Department or the Co-operative Dopart- 
'ment. 

68.205. Ton think an agricultural organisation society is necessary. 
Why arc not these associations formed? "What are the difficulties? — 
"There arc associations already but they are not working. 

08.206. "VlTiy? — ^There arc no funds and no men to work them. The 
Agricultural Department is also not giving them any help. 

68.207. You are a member of an agricultural association? — Yes 1 
am connected with the Dark Agricultural Association as its honorary 
secretary. 

09.208. JTavo you taken interest in the co-oporntivc movement? — 
1 know that there is the co-oporativo movement; but I have got no 
connection with it. 

68.209. Have you at any time received an invitation from the Agri- 
•oultural Dopailmcnt to attend their meetings or their demonstrations ? 
— ^Not for any demonstrations; I remember having been invited by the 
District Agricultural Association to a meeting in 1027. 

68.210. Have yon visited Pusaf— Yes, once; that was ten years ogo. 

68.211. "iVlten the Bahour College was in existence, did you pay a 
^'isit to (hat college? — No. 

08.212. Pir Thomas Middleton'. You arc, Secretary of the Barh Agri- 
cultural Association. What is that association? WHiat does it do? — 
It was meant to help agriculturists through the aid of the Agricultural 
Department. 

63.213. How many members have you? — ^Wo have about ton members. 

68.214. Do the members pay any subscription !-^Thoy do not pay 
anj'thing. 

‘ 68,216. Is payment voluntary?— Yes, 

68,216 Sir Ilenty Lawrence’. Have you any funds? — Not a single 
pic; the secretary has to pay for everything. 

63.217. i5i«V 2’fioviai Middleton'. Have you tried io distribute pure 
seeds among your mombcr.s 7~Ycs. "Wlicn they place the order wo get 
seeds from Pusa and distribute them. But such orders are not many. 
This year a landlord acquaintance of mine wanted fifty maunds of 
wheat; wo applied for it from Pusa but wo got a reply that they had 
•not even one mound. 

68.218. You could not get tho seed?— No. 

08.219. Have you done 'anything to improve tho cattle?— Yes. 

68.220. "What have you done?— I have just got from tho Agricultural 
Department a Murra bull. I got it only three or four months ago. 
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68 221. Have you done anything to improve the feeding of cattle ! — 
Ho. ’ ' ' ^ 

68.222. Dr. Ryder-. You write books on agricultural subjects?— Yes. 

68.223. Have you had any encouragement from the Department of 
Agriculture? — 1 have received no encouragement ffom the department. 

68.224. You write books in popular language f—^es. 

68.225. How many books have you written ? — ^Tho book is in six 
r olumes 

68,226 You think your teaching is getting down to the cultivators ? — 
Yes ; I am trying my best to help the cultivators. 

68.227. 'When did .you write your first volume ?— About seven or 
eight years ago. All the copies are lying in my almiraJi (about a 
thousand copies); there is no demand for them as most of the people 
do not take any interest in agriculture. 

63.228. Babti A. P. Varnia-. You suggest that Government should 
do more to establish industries such as oil pressing, sugar making, 
etcetera. Do you not think that in that case there will be difficulty in 
getting labour for agriculture? — ^Thc labour difficulty in Bihar and 
Orissa especially is very great and it would then bo very difficult to 
get labour for agriculture. 

68.229. Do you want tlieso industries only for the slock season when 
there will be no cultivation, or do smu want them throughout the year?’ 
— I would recommend these industries for the slack season only. 

68.230. You know that there is difficulty in securing labour for agri- 
cultural purposes? — Yea. I am aware of that. 

68.231. Do you not think there will be more difficulty if the labourers- 
take to these industries?—! do not think there will be any great 
difficulty. 

68.232. The Chairman-. I note that you have tried to protect your 
tenants from the depredations of wild animals ?— Yes. 

(The viitness withdrew.)' 


Mr. S. K. ROY, M.A., Principal, Gossner High School, Ranchi.- 
Replies ta the Qiiestisnulre. 

Question 1. — Beseabch. — (a) Bcscarch into the scientific %'alue of 
the indigenous theory and traditional methods of agriculture is very 
urgently required. Either the soundness of the Indian ryots’ cropping* 
system should be established and justified or it must be ^own whether 
and where it is defective. A lot of random talk about " the experience 
of ages ’’ and that " the Indian ryot has nothing to learn ” is indulged- 
in, but it is well known that science has again and again revolutionised 
all departments of age-long human experience. 

(b) Generally, I should like to say that scientific officers may be 
appointed to pay more attention than has been paid hitherto, to- ’ 
chemical lesearch of all kinds connected with agriculture. The greatest 
benefits to agriculture have come from the chemist ratlier than from 
administrative laws or economic theories. The supply of the gaseems- 
needs of vegetation, the prevention of decrease in humus, c&mical 
warfare ou insect pests which csinse huge losses to the agriculturist 
every year, the production of valuable articles of human industrial! 
use from ordinary farm products or from^waste materials on the farms, 
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arc some of tlie ways in which the chemist has enormously benefited 
agriculture and may continue to do so. 

QonsTioir 2.— AoBicnt.TnRAL Edtjoation. — It is not quite clear 
whether the term means specialised education in agriotilture or cduc^ 
iion for the agricultural population. Sections (viii), (xii) and (xiii) 
sefm to refer to the latter, and the remaining Sections to the former. 
At the outset I desire to point out that, in this Province, there is 
■neither any agricultural college nor any agricultural school, nor any 
faculty of agriculture in the University. Neither is any degree in 
agriculture or licentiate or any diploma obtainable in the Province. 
The only provision for any specialised or vocational teaching in agri- 
culture is the taking in of about three apprentices in each of the Gov- 
ernment demonstration farms. 

I am strongl}' of opinion that agriculture should bo included as a 
subject in a much greater degree than at present, in the general scheme 
of education in the country. I have given my reasons in my answer 
to Question 23 (n), 

(i) and (ii) That the supply of teachers and institutions is not 
■sufiicient and that there is urgent need for extension of teaching 
facilities, at least in this district (Ranchi), will be apparent from the 
fact that in the Kankc agricultural demonstration farm, (Govorn- 
ruuiit) extending to three hundred acres, the department do not think 
it desirable to have more than three men of the Matriculate standard 
class under training at one time. It is a matter of arithmetic to 
determine how many such farms with the well paid staff that each 
maintains will be required in the Province to give training annually 
to, say, three hundred nfien of that class. 

(iv), (v) «ind (vi) Attcndnuccs at existing institutions, in this Pro- 
vince at Icabs, appear to be ns numerous as the institutions are prepared 
'to admit; in fact the demand for admission, I believe, c.xcceds the 
accommodation available. It is however a notorious fact that as a rule 
in the whole countiy, agricultural institutions have been mostly 
.languishing and lads have gone into these institutions mainly for the 
purpose of getting Government employnicnt, which is very limited, in 
the Agricultural Uepartment, That being the motive, pupils have not 
been drawn 'ns a rule from the agricultural classes, but from the intel- 
ligenisia on the hJiadralog class. 

(viii) This will be discussed under Question ^.—General Educa- 
tion. 

'(x) The answer to this question appears to mo to bo one of the 
central problems of agriculture in India. Wlicn agriculture begins to 
attract middle class youths, then the intelligentsia will bo beginning 
to pay back thoir debt to agriculture. In India it is the villages which 
"have been constantly giving of their best to the towns and have built 
up the middle class, so that when the middle class is again drawn to 
the villages then the long series of debits will begin to turn into 
credits. 

It is not that the middle classes are not theoretically interested in 
agriculture. The ideal of a pastoral life appeals to many and its most 
fruitful evidence lies in the fact that the professional classes and 
■business men (outside the very big commercial towns) invest thoir capi- 
‘tal in agricultural land and in small or big sub-znmindaris. In those 
cases, where the owner does not put in his least eflicient dependent to 
do the farming, it has only multiplied the number of absentee land- 
lords or city non-cultivators possessing lands. It has encouraged the 
pci'nicious system of under-tenancy farming, which is not good cither 
•tfor the actual cultivator or for the person on whose behalf ho farms. 
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It is obvious that middle class youths, by their superior intelligence 
and general education, would more readily appreeiatc the value of 
intensive cultivation, the use of manures, the advantages of mixed 
farming, fruit growing, etcetera, than the ordinary cultivator. 

The only way in which agriculture can bo made attractive to the 
middle class youth is by proving to him by demonstration that agricul- 
ture is a paying proposition and that young men can malce a good 
living out of it. With a view to this I suggest that — 

(1) co-operative farms on a limited liability basis be organised, 
with working and non-working share holders ; 

(2) such farms be liberally assisted by Government with loans to 
the fullest extent possible compatible with the assets of the share- 
holders, and with expert advice; 

(3) W’here dilBculties arise with ryots who look with suspicion on 
all such persons, as being interlopers in their opinion, they should be 
removed by Government with the help of the Land Acquisition Act, if 
necessary. The ryots, by encioachmcnt on lands, by cutting down trees,, 
by declining to pay rent and in other ways, may divert the attention 
of members from the main business and thus handicap them a great 
deal at the outset of their enterprise. These ryots could be compen- 
sated by being given land elsewhere. Though there may be some hard- 
ship, it would be more than worth while incurring it for the sake of 
the general good. 

(xii) This question has been fully dealt with in answer to Question 
3. 

(xiii) This question has been ^mprchensivoly treated under the- 
head ** General Education ”, Question 23. 

Question 3.— Demonstbation and Pkopaoanda.— Advance in agricul- 
ture and progress of the agricultural population depend a very great 
deal on successful demonstration and propaganda, in respect not only 
of agricultural operations but of all the most important subjects con- 
nected with the life of the agricultural population. In my opinion 
demonstration and propaganda must bo considered from a wide and 
gencr.al stand-point, and should be regarded as conterminous with adult 
education of tie agricultural population; for, in order to moke 
demonstration and propaganda successful, it is necessary^ carry the 
conviction to the mind of the agriculturist that you are vitally in- 
terested in _all his welfare and not merely in convincing him, say, that 
sugarcane is a paying crop or that sulphate of ammonia is a most pro- 
fitable manure. Once you have carried the conviction mentioned, once 
you have proved that there is an organic connection between his 
success^ in agriculture and all his other welfare, you have got a grip 
over him which will not bo easily loosened. Demonstration and pro- 
paganda will then be easy. A most satisfactory and proved way of 
obtaining this grip is through the village co-operative society. In this 
way you meet the individual as a social unit and you get at the indivi- 
dual unit through the body of which he is a member, and, vice vrrsa, 
you^ got at the whole body, the society or the village through the 
individual Demonstration convinces not one but the whole body and' 
if successful it is not merely scientifically so but socially as well. 

_ (o) The measures which have been most successful are demonstra- 
tions of the methods in question through, and with the co-operation of, 
co-operative societies. 

(b) Field demonstrations can be effective only when you have got 
the cultiv.ator to try the experiment, with every step of which he je 
familiar, side by side with his traditional methods. The comparative 

Sir. S. K. Itoy. 
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'jDcthoi) should be followed up by an intelligent exhibition of the real 
results. Here again the village society's co-operation is indispensable. 

(c) 1 cannot suggest any methods better than those proposed by Mr. 
N. K. Roy, Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, of this Province, 

, in his paper* “ Co-operative Organisation and Propaganda ” read 
' before the last Rihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation Congress. 

{d) I have great pleasure in giving instances of striking success of 
-dciuonstratiou and propaganda work along the lines mentioned above 
in some of the villages in the areas covered by the Ifhunti Central Go- 
-operative Bank Ltd., and the Chota Nagpur Central Christian 
Co-operative Bank Ltd. Members of the village co-operative societies 
, were induced to have a joint experiment on sugarcane cultivation 
under e.Ypert guidance. The results of the experiment were gone over 
in detail with the members and, ' as the account of every operation was 
•entirely maintained by the societies concerned, the members became 
convinced at once of the profitable character of sugarcane cultivation, 

• whidi is now spreading rapidly in these areas which were quite un- 
aware of it and where the cultivators are quite conservative in their 
> methods and inclinations. Similar success has been achieved with re- 
gard to groundnut. 

Question 4.— Administration. — (a) and (b) Generally speaking, I 
.advocate co-ordination and co-operation between the Provinces on the 
sc'icntific research side as mudi as possible for the sake of economy. 
A board of scientific advice and ropcaroh may bo constituted under 
fho auspices of the Govommont of India. The programme of research 
Connected with tho imjirovcmont of agrlculturo may bo drawn up at 
an annual meeting of this board, at which Directors of Agriculture from 
all the Provinces should bo present. The experts maintained by the 
diiloi'cnt Provinces could then bo allocated work of thot kind which 
would bouofit several Provinces on tiic principle of division of labour and 
in such a way as to avoid unnecessary duplication of effort. If it be 
“found nocoBaarj' to_ adjust, exactly, the financial burden falling on 
those ProvinooB which would bo doing All-India “work at the expense 
'Of their own exolicquor, then a grant may be made by the Imperial 
Government to the Provincial Government towards tbo salary of the 
officer so engaged. 

(e) (i_) The Airri cultural and Veterinary services should he consi- 
derably increased in tbo lower grades. 

(ii) Railways and steomors should lower Ireigbts, giving much more 
favourable treatment to agricultural produce and empties than they 
-do at present. 

^ (iii) More rond.s which really connect two districts should be main- 
tained by the Public Works Depaitmont than at present, enabling 
district boards to take chatgo of moro roads inside the district. 

(Iv) Meteorological dopartmcnla should give roporls on a seasonal 
basis rather than, as they do now, on an annual basis beginning with 
the calendar year. If an annual unit in found desirablo the vear should 
begin in .Time. 

Question 5. — Financi:.— Agricullural India, both in its annual oper- 
ations and its iraprovemonfs in every respect, is crying out for finance. 
The only way in which this finance may bo provided is by ihe develop- 
ment of the co-operative movement and by linking it on to the pro- 
posed All-India Resorvo or State Bank. If this Jinldng is done, it 
will help the development of the co-operaiivo ■movement and Govern- 
ment can boldly undortako a definite plan of development of itio co- 
operative movement. No joint stock banking system can reach the 


• Not reprinted. 
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cultivator, except through the mahajan, unless it is liiAcd on to 
the co-operative movement. If an All-India bank can lend money to- 
a provincial co-operative bank nt four per cent, the latter can lend at 
fivc-and-a-half per cent to the Central Banks and these could lend 
nt seien or se\on-nnd-a-half percent to the village societies. The 
village societies can lend at iiine-and-thrce-cighths pci cent to the 
individual cultivator, which is about half the cost at which the ryot 
can get his money nt present in this Province. One need not stress 
the tremendous gain that this would mean to the cultivator. If this- 
system is not adopted, then there m no other in the field for tho 
adequate financing of agricultural India which forms seventy-fivo per 
cent of India. The present banking system only finances a very small 
portion of India, namely, its trade and the capitalists of the landedl 
class or house-property owners who finance tho manufacturing industries. 


TYhat I mean by tho development of the co-operative movement Ii 
have stated in my answer to Question 22 (a). Tho development 
of societies on the lino suggested there will make tho problem of' 
financing agriculture easy. Development on this lino only_ will make 
tho linking up with thr All-Indin bank satisfactory, for,_ in order to- 
make the financing of agriculture by an All-India bonk satisfactory and 
successful, the system adopted must be such as to encourage depomts 
from tho agriculturists themselves. No measures calculated to encour- 
age thrift and deposits should be ignored, including ^tho larger circula- 
tion of currency notes, specially of tho smaller denominations. 1 am, 
therefore, in favour of the re-introduction of one-rupee currency notes, 
recommended by the Currency Commission, as one which is in tho 
interest of the agriculturists, though I would strongly advocate the* 
use of paper of a much more superior kind. This is necessary on 
account of the hahits of the peoplo of India. 

Tho plan of whole-village organisation of co-operative societies 
tries to got the solvent and morally superior classes of tho village into- 
the society rather than tho idlo and needy. In this way tho interestr 
and sympathy of the hotter elements are enlisted in tho good cause. 
This ensures the following three advantages from the financial stand- 
point. — 

(a) These elements arc ^rifty and their deposits will serve to- 
strengthen the financial position of tho societies, which in turn will 
strengthen that of tho Central Bank and so on to the All-India banla 


(b) Those'' elements are more resjionsivo to demonstration and’ 
propaganda. We have not only to provide the finance to the cultivator, 
wo have also to educate and tram him to make good use of the 
finance by promoting better production, better healtii, otcotera, alb 
round. Those elements aro those that must be used to lift up the 
rest. 

(e) These are tho very elements that would appreciate at once the 
meaning of credit, ^ey do not now use their credit; being out of 
debt they are of opinion that it is best not to get indebted to anyone; 
but a little instruction opens their eyes to the tremendous advantage 
of using their credit position, often their lockcd-up capital, to their 
own advancement. I^on those classes loam and practise, it is easy 
to teach tho others. 

Short and long term crests.— The usual term of credit in a village 
society, as is well known, is five years, and consequently everything 
is done on the five-year basis, from the individual’s loan from his village 
society to tho Central Bank’s loan from the Provincial Bank, but a 
much shorter term of credit is necessary and sufficient for co-operative 
3fr. S. K. Bo]/. I 
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marketing, and a much longer teim lor debt redemption, land mortgage* 
or land improvement. Long term credits are ri^ and unprofitoble* 
in the case of marketing, whilet without a long term credit of at least 
ten years, debt redemption or land improvement is impossible. 

QtTESTjtoK 6.— Aqricultoral Iksgbtkdkess. — (a) The main causes of 
borrowing arc such unproductive expenses as marriage, sradh^, etcet- 
era. The only source of credit for the cultivator, where he is not a mem- 
ber of n co-oporative society, is the village mahajan or the itinerant 
nKincylcndor— the Kabuli or the Naga. The reason preventing repay- 
ment is that having spent the borrowed money on unproductive 
expenditure, the cultivator is unable to repay his debt, because of the> 
small margin ho has above liis means of livelihood. 

(b) A co-operative society is quite adequate and sufScient for the 
purpose of redeeming the agriculturist from debts of all kinds except 
those for which his land is mortgaged. 

The measure specially necessary to deal with mortgaged land is 
the establishment of a land mortgage bank. 

It is possible for the Central Co-operative Bank and the village 
co-operative society to undertake redemption of land mortgage, if the 
bye-laws of co-operative societies and the Act could bo modified to< 
enable the Central Co-operative Bank to deal with this question in 
conjunction with the village society. If this could be done it would 
be ideal. For one reason, however, it would perhaps be more advan- 
tageous to have a central land mortgage department of the Provincial 
Bank, dealing directly with the village societies in the matter of land 
mortgages, and under the provisions of a special land mortgage bank 
Act. Special evils sometimes need special legislation or organisation 
so that those evils may be overcome. Moreover, the terms on which 
land mortgage loans are to be advanced are so different from the 
ordinary work of a village society that a special institution appears to 
be called for. 

A usurious loans Act should form a part of the normal legislation, 
of every country. 

Limitation of the right of mortgage and sale does more harm than 
good. Non-terminablo mortgages should be prohibited. Ilhis ques- 
tion of the lirrutation of the right of mortgage and sale and of non- 
f terminable mortgages is of special importance to Chota Nagpur. I 
have noted with regret that these limitations have done untold harm 
to the people of Chota Nagpur. By law the people of Chota Nagpur 
are prevented from selling their lands. Hitherto this prohibition waa 
absolute, but lately a modification has been made, which lays down 
that the land may be sold only to a person of the same race or casto 
vnith the consent of the landlord. This has not prevented alienation 
of land either by the outright sale in former days, or the alienation, 
to people of other race or caste at the present time. The only effect 
of the law was, or has been, that when outright sale was prohibited 
mortgages were made which were virtually sales. Where sale is to 
be made co people of the same race or caste, dummies have been put 
fomard in whose name the buying has been done, the real purchaser 
being a mortgagee of the land from the dummy. The result of these 
restrictions has been incalculable loss to the people who have had to 
alienate their lands in this round about way at much loss value, because 
the restrictions of the field of purchasers and the consent required 
from the landlord servo only to lower the value of the land of the 
seller. 

I urge strongly the repeal of these restrictive laws.. 
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Question 7 .— Fbagmentation of holidings.— Generally I wo^d 
suggest that consolidation be attempted by means of co-operative 
societies Tup atlempc, however, is not likely to succeed if the socie- 
ties aie not organised on the “ whole-village ” plan referred to in xny 
answer to Question 22. 

Question 8.— Imiioatio ..—(a) (u) I strongly advocate the adoption 
of iioiv irrigation schemes by tanks or high level bunds or embank- 
ments along sides oi streams and livulets throughout Chota Nagpur. 
There is a great possibility of bringing into cultivation thousands of 
acres of lands which would be some of the best lands in the district. 
This statement is not a mere counsel of perfection or a theory, but it 
is a possibility that has been actually proved. I do not think it will 
cost Government more than three or four per cent on the capital 
necessary for carrying out a definite pro^ammo of such irrigation in 
this district. Immediately such a bund is made the lands that are 
prepared aie taken up eagerly by farmers, who readily pay the 
'.’.alaint to get ryoti right over it. This brings back the capital with 
a gross return of fifty per cent above the capital spent. 

The problem of extension is quite easy with regard to i/ias mahal 
lands, but uhcre the lands are sub-tcmircs from a superioi landlord, 
the right of resumption which the latter possesses has a great deter- 
rent cficet in the improvement of lands in this way. The law regarding 
resumption by the superior landlord needs amendment. 

A special iriigation section of the Agricultural Department (for 
Ghota Nagpur espec’ally) seems to be called for. No very highly paid 
head of department is necessary, nor should any heavy overhead 
charges bo incurred. There are officers in the Agricultural Department 
with the necessary experience of such projects who could easily take 
charge of the job. 

Perhaps illustrations of successful irrigation and reclamation of 
lands may bo of cunsidcrablo interest here. In the district of Banchi, 
in the villages of Bochebong and Hcssol, both Jihas mahal properties, 
two hundred acres and sixty acres of land, respectively, have been 
brought imdcr cultivation and are being irrigated by these high level 
or Kankc bunds (so called because they were first attempted at the 
Government demonstration farm in Kankc). The cost of these re- 
I'lamations and bunds wa<> Ha. 2,300 and Rs. 700 respectively. Three 
ti four times the money could have been received back in the shape 
of salami's from i^ots who took settlement of the lands. If zamindars 
did this with or without aid from Government, both they and Govern- 
ment would hav'p got a handsome return for their money. 

Question 10 — ^Feutieiserb. — (o) kluch greater use may be made both 
of natuial manures and artificial fcrtiliscTs. The directions in which 
improvement is pocsible are that cultivators need to be convinced iJiat 
the outlay on the artificial fertilisers is amply repaid by the outturn, 
and that natural manures should be conserved in a much greater 
degree than is done at present. 

(b) The only way to prevent fraudulent adulteration of fertilisers is 
to sell the manures to the cultivators through the Central Co-operative 
Banks and through the co-operativo societies in the villages. The 
manufacturers’ agents should supply the fertilisers to Central Banlcs 
on agency terms in scaled bags and the latter should supply the village 
societies. 

f 

(e) The only way to popularise fertilisers is to carry out demon- 
stration and propaganda on lines suggested under those heads, (see 
Question 3). Without getting villagers to take an active interest in 

Mr. N. K. Hoy, 



tho dcinonslraiionB it is impossible to mako them understand, approTO, 
or adopt now methods. 

{d) A considerable increase in tho use of manures has taken place 
in the area oorcrerl by the Klninli Central Hank, tlie method men- 
tioned above having been adopted in that area. 

(r) ISO, 

Xf) To get villagers to plant more trees of Ihc qitick gi owing typo 
such as sol, hnlaiii, tin’s for fuel; to encourage them to collect fallen 
leaves and use them ns fuel (this is practised on a fairly large scale 
in Chota Nngpurl; to bring coal within tho reach of the villages, 
wherever possible. 

Question 11. — Chops. — ^Impiovcmcnt in existing crops aud the in- 
troduction of new paj’ing crops, including fodder crops depend upon 
nn efficient organisation for tho distribution of selected seeds and for 
maintaining the epinlity of the strain of seeds. This organisation 
must I c supplemented by demcnstral'on and propaganda on lines 
already sngEcsled. At present there is no organisation for seed dis- 
tribution. This is a matter in which tho Agricultural Department 
should work in close co-operation with the Co-opernlive Dcpaitmcnt. 
Tiic maintenance of the supply should be, in charge of the Agricultural 
Department; the distribution, demonstmlion and propaganda should 
be done with the aid of tho Co-operativo Department. 

QorSTiON 1C.— Animau nusuANnp.v.— Tho only way to improve animal 
huslmndry is to jironiotc eo-operatively, fl) the breeding of cattle, (2) 
tho cultivation of fodder supply by demonstration and propaganda 
about its paying nature, (3) the inarkefing of tho fodder produced, .md 
(•t) the establishing of model dair)* and poullry mixed farms near largo 
towns vrlicre there is a eonstai.t demand for milk and eggs. Railways 
must reduce tho freight on fodder crops. 

Demonstration nnd propaganda on lines already mentioned aro 
absolutely necessary. 

Co-operative marketing is of great importance. (Soo answer to 
Question 20). 

Question 10,— Fouksts — Tndiserlminato dostniction of forests in 
Chota Nagpur has been going en for somo time. This is duo to tho fact 
that the rospoetivo rights of znmindars nnd ryots aro not dearly definod. 
Though the forosts belong to the zamindars, the law has given tho 
rj'ols the right to cut down trees for fuel and building purposes. Tlioro 
is no^ way of prevonting the rvots from cutting more than their actual 
requirements for if is impossible for tho ramindar to police his forestd 
Adequately against his ryots, who are all of one mind in the matter. 
When caught, tho ryot puts forward he pica that ho had cut it for his 
own or his neighbour’s use. There is thus a race between tho ramindar 
and his ryots ns to who can cut away tho trees faster. Thus, in Chota 
Nagpur, where every vilK.go has a neighbouring jiinglo or forest, tho 
rj-ot nctiKiily takes away in fuel and timber far more than ho pays 
in rent. 

I suggest that tho Jaw should be amended; (J) to giro the rj*ot 
tho right to all trees on his own land, (2) to give tho zamindar the 
richt to all trees in ffofrtnnjvro't nnd halnshf lands, (3) to prevent 
trees nlmvo thicc inches ,jn width being cut down in forests, or from 
areas definitely planted by tho zamindar, without tho pcrmis.sion of 
tho zamindar. 

Question 20.— Mapketino.— My nnmvcr to tho whole scries of ques- 
tions under this head it will bo bc6t to givo in one pnrngrapli. It is 
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-(vell-knowii that the problem of marketing is to eliminato as much of 
the middlemen’s profits as possible, i.e., to give the producer and 
the consumer the fullest benefit possible by giving to the former a good 
return for his labour and capital and to the consumer the article of 
consumption at the lowest price possible. But the problem is not so 
simple as merely to avoid the 140 to 180 per cent that has been shown 
in some places to have escaped be^een the producer and the consumer, 
^e problem is also concerned with stabilisation of prices throughout 
ihe year, at some periods of which the demand is greater while at 
others the supply runs short. The evils of individual and competitive 
marketing, of “ cornering ", “ holding up ’’ and such practices, must 
nlso be minimised as much as possible. 


The nearest, in my judgment, that we can come to solving the 
marketing problem of the farmers is through the development of 
organised marketing which will enable them to sell a substantial part 
of their output coUectively. This organisation, in my humble opinion, 
would be a marketing federation of village co-operative societies directly 
oontrollcd by the State or by a specially created central co-operative 
marketing board in intimate touch, or relationship with, the Co- 
operative Federation or the Provincial Bank or both. I want to elimi- 
nate the Central Bank on the ground that the " middleman " should 
'be avoided as much as possible. Long-term credit is not required in 
India for co-operative marketing. 

Tho Reserve Bank cculd^ lend mon<^ at four or five per cent to the 
central co-operative marketing or sales board or society (whatever may 
Be the name). This agency should lend to pools in the diSorent sections 
of the Province at six or seven per cent. The two per cent profit would 
be tho sinldng fund for tho overhead expenses and for emergency or 
reserve purposes. The central agency, managed by competent leaders, 
should study domestic and_world markets, seasonal demands, etcetera. 

It would supply information and management for its organisation, 
just as a central office of any largo business would do. It must also 
train its sub-managers. The organisation must be in competent* 
business hands and must bo connected witii similar organisations in * 
other Provinces, tho central with centrals; the pools with pools. In 
fact it would bo useless to start such an organisation only in one 
Province. 

Pools ought to be organised around tho chief commodities tho 
unarheting of which is at present in individual hrnds. Thus there would 
'be .1 jute pool, a lice pool, a wheat pool, and so on. Each of these 
•commodities has its own problems. By purchasing n sufficient amount 
-of the total production of any commodity each year, the central co- 
<yerativc association would bo able to stabilise prices and give all 
the benefit to the producer. 

_ If this were done, it would _not be necessary to instruct the cul- 
•tivatoT in all ^that highly technical and specialised information which 
IS mentioned in tho last section of Question 20. There are many more 
urgent things in which the villager needs instruction. '■ 


Question 22.— Oo-opebation.— The answer to (5) (iii) has been given 
-above in answer to Question 20. 

Suggestions regarding joint farming, 6(vii), have been made in 
•answer to Question ^(x). Such joint farming is more desirable for 
attracting middle class young men to farming than for the ordinaTy 
farmer. I strongly urge again greater help from Government to 
/ep-opcrative farms, on the ground (1) that it is worth while to- spend 
3Ir. S. K. Hoy. 
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State Tcvcnuos in order to attract middle class young men to agri- 
culture, (2) that ns it is impossible, from considerations of expendi- 
ture, to run cl large number of demonstration farms on business 
lines directly from State funds, so it is desirable that wliere some 
educated men of the middle classes are interested to such an extent 
as to invest tbeir money by taking shares in a co-operative farm, 
-every encouragement should bo given. 

The land mortgage banks advocated in answer to Question 6 
would bo the best 'organisation for effecting largo improvements on 
land. Minor improvements, such as construction of walls, fences, or 
planting of hedges should bo left to the individual who should take 
the help of his village society if necessary. Training ,is required in 
-the use of credit for tho.<50 purposes other tha'n paying off a debt or 
incurring some largo unproductive expenditure. 

T give below a number of practical suggestions with regard to co- 
operation which, in my opinion, would be valuable for the ndvancomont 
of ngricullurc I trust that this method will suit better than giving 
replies to specific questions: — 

Co-operative organisation should aim at organising a whole vil- 
lage into a co-operative society, embracing by far the greater major- 
ity of the members of a village, and including the debt-free, the more 
intelligent and literate classes who are the natural leaders in the 
village, instead of merely the indebted classes, who join a society 
chiefly for the purpose of paying off a debt hearing n heavy rate of 
Interest which they arc unable to pay off. 

A whole-village organised society would have very great advant- 
ages over the ordinary societies, (n) It would got the^ support of 
the more intelligent members of the village and the village would 
thoreforo bo more amenable to demonstration and propaganda through 
.them. 

(b) Those members, ivho would themselves be responsive to high- 
tr moral and educational ideals, would exercise a great moral in- 
lluonco over the others. 

* (c) These members wmiild more qniekly learn to take loans for 

productive purpcfcs and would the,refore teach other members the 
value of utilising credit for improvement and other advantages. 

(d) These members are likely to make deposits in their village 
societies; this would at once strengthen the financial position of 
agricultural India and, indirectly, of the wholo country through 
the Provincial Ba'nks, if the latter arc linked on to the Bcscrve 
Bank. 

(e) Special societies in villages will not be needed, c.p., those 
mentioned in Quesfion 22 (b) (i) (ii) (v) (vi) (viii) and (ix), 
fot these whole-village, organisations would be eminently suitable for 
these purposes, for some of which, such as aggregation of fragment- 
ed holdings, minor improvements, village health or sanitary welfare, 
•co-operativo use of machinery, no better orga'nisntion could be de- 
vised. 

I strongly advocate legislation giving special recognition to such 
societies and making such organiRutions where they arc formed co- 
extensive in powers with the village union. 

What Government should do to advance the cause of co-opera- 
tion. — ^1. Recognise b,v law, in a special manner, fhe whole-village” 
foeiety and give it all the powers and privileges of the village union. 

2, Either directly take in hand orgonisation and propaganda on 
•a large scale or aid liberally the efforts of Central Banks and any 
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Tolnntary non-ofEcial organisation that mn>^ exist or bo constituted, 
or that may undertake the work of organisation and propaganda. 
Sucli organisations the Bengal Co-operativo Organisation So- 

ciety or the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation) should be 
recognised by an amendment in the Co-operative Soeictics Act and 
by rules inndc iind.-r the Act. The organisation should bo regarded 
as related to the societies contractually and it should have judicial 
powers in certain cases which it could enforce. 

3. All audit expenses should bo undertaken and controlled by 
Oovernment. 

4. (Government should maintain a training institution for work- 
ers in connection with co-operative societies, e.g., managers, super- 
visors of Central Co-operative Banks, inspecting and guarantee 
union clerks ct societies, organisers, honorary or paid, village 
school tcnchei’fa after they have completed their teacher _ training. 
These are the peonlo uho must be the rcconstructors of village life 
and suitable training given to such workers is of paramount im- 
portance. Besides training in the work of organising, supervising 
and such other works connected with societies, teaching should be 
given in the principles of co-operation, the elements of agriculture, 
theoretical and practical, and village hygiene. 

What non-olRcinl agencies should do s Specifically : There are two 
non-oflicial organisations which should be closely related to the co- 
operative movement, namely, the district boards and the Boy Scout 
organisatioc. Diatnct boards arc concerned with rural development 
and uelfare like Central Co-operative Banks. District boards have 
now full control of education in the district. Thus the advancement 
of the agriculturist is largely in the hands of the district boards. It 
is unnee»38ary. therefore, to dilate upon the need of district boards 
coming into intimate relationship with the co-opecative movement. 

(1) By financing and giving suitable training in co-oporalivo 
work to guru*, flow important o part the village school ought to 
play in moral reconstruction is dwelt upon in my answer to Ques- 
tion S3. 

(S) The Boy Scout movement in India can have no ratton 
d’flrc unless it is related to the village, for the village is three- 
quarters of India. A movement ^ that docs not touch that three- 
quarters cannot bo a natural institution and can take no natural 
root in the soil. Yillago school masters and scout troops should bo 
tiaincd in such village welfare work nS may bo the special care of 
the village society. 

. Generally; (1) Non-olficials should give more help to the Co- 
operative Department and its officers. 

(2) They should bo more loyal to tho central body of their 

ovm creation. 

(3) They should keep in closer touch with village life rather 

than mciely carry out tho " paper ” government of vil- 
lage societies. 


(c) Tcs. 

(,d) My experience is that societies have generally fulfilled their 
^objects as loan institutions, but beyond that, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, they have not attained the true object of co-operation. 

Mr. S. K, Roy. 
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^tJESXioK 23.— Genkkal Education. — I desire to confine mjr obscr* 
'vatJons under tJjis head to two subjects, (1) the place of agricultur- 
al education in the general Rchcmc of education and, (2) the needs 
of rural priniai’y education. 

(1) As to the place of agricultural education in the general 
scheme of education : ii/ my opinion the possibility of agriculture as 
subject of general education has been utterly ignored in India ex- 
•cept during the last few years. This is probably because tho present 
schetne of edtiealion wa*. introduced into India hy the British, who 
were a non-agrieuHural pcoplo«nnd did not understand the needs of 
on agricultural people. Emphasis wni laid on classical education 
and on languages. In my opinion all the science, (practical know- 
ledge of a human being and his surroundings) and much of tho gco- 
grai)h.Y needed for rur,al middle vchools may be taught through agri- 
teiillure. In high schools, too, the elementary science of agriculture 
hnay lie substituted in the general course for classics or any other 
i-cienec subject without any detriment to the general cultural aspects 
of education. - Even if noii-niral classes studied agriculture as a 
science in a non-rural centre and carried out the practical part of 
a seientifie education in God's laboratory, vit., the fields, of not very 
large dimensions, they are not likely to lose culturally; on tho other 
hand puch studies ore likely to react hcnofieially on the agricultural 
problem 111 India i<s whole.^ As regards the general education of 
iho rural elnsaes (above the primary stage) it is not only_ not desir- 
able but_ it is quite unsound, both from the large social and the 
pedagogic poinf of view, to give them education so completely di- 
vorced from their life’s work ns we arc doing now. Ninety per cent 
of tho boys in my school come from the agricultural classes; they 
live and move and have their being in land and its produce. Yet 
they are not being educated to it hut away from it; they do not 
know (he why and wliercfoie of many things with which lhc.v arc 
familiar, while they are made to learn, by rote, of things that they 
linvc never seen nrul of which they have veiy little conception. 

By teaching ngricnlturo in schools, not only will education and 
life be, related and connected but in an ngriculturnl country it is of 
•the utmost importance. T take the lilierly of quoting here from the 
Eeport of the Commilleo appointed^ hy tho British Association in 
1023 “to consider the odueational training of boys and girls in neeon- 
dni.y schools for life overseas”. Tho problem that this Committee 
had to face is very much pimilar to the problem in India at present 
and they advocate, the leaching of agriculture in secondary schools 
in pregnant pnEsagcR: — 

“ Food being tho first essential of life, there sooms 
to ho excellent reason why somelhing about foodstuffs, 
'their production and comparative value should lie studied in all 
schools ”, (If to tins subject be added the preparation of foodstuffs 
for tho markets, and the geography of tho market*' of foodstuffs, it 
wouhl he a valuable addition pedngogically.) "By agricultural 
sludJes is not meant ' trachuiff to farm *, To attempt that would he 
a fatal error. Wiat in meant j« the use of tho farm or garden .as a 
laboratory or workshop in tho study of physics, chemistry ami liio- 
logy. Tho farm and gardon and stork may he as nceessarj' to seienen 
teaching ns are the ordinary inlioratories .and their app.'irptus. It 
nhould hft en'phr.sired that whates-cr ngricullnrnl work a hoy may 
do at rehool, it must not ho considered in any rense a substitute for 
ii definite apprantieeship on a farm (or any other form of specialis- 
•ed training). It should have a vocational outlook, hut mu.sl not 
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take the form of vocational training. Its purpose is educational. 
Practical work on the^ land is as necessary to any course of agricul- 
tural studies as practical Vr'ork in the laboratory is to chemistry, 
Agriculture without practical work out of doors loses most of its 
educational value as a subject in the school,” 

If it be admitted fliat no education is sound which in its ele- 
mentary or early secondary stages docs i}ot provide for some haqd 
work, specially for types of boj-s, like sons of agriculturists, who can 
learn little through any other method and if the teaching of agri- 
culture without practical out-of-doors work is of little value, it 
follows that we must have agriculture taught in rural middle and 
secondary schools in connection with a small farm, 

I advocati>, therefore, the introduction 9! the teaching of agricul- 
ture in as many rural middle schools as possible, the attaching of farms 
to such schools and the selection of such high schools in rural areas 
as can provide suitable land. For tliis purpose agriculture should 
be introduced into the Matriculation course. In Bihar and Orissa 
wc have at present agricultural botany recognised in the Matricula- 
tion course, but not in the School Leaving Certificate course, where- 
as "agriculture with surveying” is recognised for the latter but not 
for the former. As the two examinations are now being practically 
conver^d into one, I am of opinion that agriculture should be in- 
cluded ns a subject in the Matriculation course. In the Punjab this is 
already so recognised and a very large place is being given to the 
teaching of algriculturo. In Bengal the tendency at present is all 
the same way, 

I also advocate a Faculty of Agriculture in every university with 
which no specialised agricultural college is connected, or in any Pro- 
vince that has no agricultural school or college, 

(2) The vecds of rural elementary edveatfon . — ^Tho paramount 
need of a rural elementary school is to got it related to the life of 
the village, to make it a centre of the life of the village community. 
In order to do this the village school master should know and under- 
stand that he is of and for the village and not an "exotic planted 
on foreign soil”. His training should therefore be such that ho can 
tako a proper and leading part in village life. He should have 
some training in practical agriculture and in the prat^ical manage- 
ment of a co-oporativo society, e.y., in the ^training institution -al- 
ready menticned. This will enable^ him, with the advantages of 
education, not only to take a leading part in village life but to 
give an a^gricultural bias to his pupils’ education and train them 
in practical community service for the village. 

The next important thing is to bring the training school, for 
village teachers into intimate touch with the^ village schools after 
the teachers go out, and in this way to keep in touch with the life 
of the village. These training schools should be the power-house of 
ideas for the villafeo school master and therefore for the village. 
They should continuously inspire the villages not only in the work 
of teaching but in the work of elevating rural life. 

Whenever and wherever financially possible, the project method 
of teaching, with the farm or the village society as the project, 
should be introduced, and as largo a beginning should be made of 
teaching in rural schools by the project method as possible, as teachers 
trained to use that method become available. In any case, all 
primary school teachers should be trained to teach rending by the 
story method. 

Mr, S. K. Roy. 
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Nature study should bo made a compulsory subject in the curri- 
culum and not optional ns at present. If it bo accepted that, jicdagO' 
gically, teaching by tinining in observation, or, by questioning, or 
self-teaching is of greater value than the three Rs. then this change 
is necessary. It follows that the school garden or plot is essential 
in a village school. 

It has been my experience that where tl)e right kind of propa- 
ganda has been carried on, before and after n village co-operative 
society has been organised, it has lieen fairly easy to get villagers 
interested^ in education so far ns to build^ n village school, to get 
land foit it, to get the villnigers to send their boys to it and to make 
a substantial contribution towards tlic salary of the teacher. In my 
opinion, therefore, it is necessary to give the village co-operative 
focicty a fairly large degree of administrative control of the village 
school. It would be necessary, therefore, to encourage the system of 
block grants to Central Co-operative Banks. In order, however, that 
there may not be conflict of interests and overlapping between the 
district board and the Central Bank it would bo necessary and de- 
sirable to constitute a school board in every district. 

(b) (i) The answer is obvious from the above. 

{ii) I have no cxpcricnco of such compulsion. 

(iii) The proportion of boys who pass through the upper class in 
a primary scliool is small hecauso of their inability to learn to read. 
This is, to a gren*: extent, due to the negligcnee and disboncsty of 
the teacher and to teaching by discarded methods, but in my opinion 
the physiological and health causes of this inability have not been* 
properly investigated. It is notorious that children suffering from 
nervous traits such ns nightmares, hesitant speech, lofthnnocdness, 
rudeness to oldcis and emotional outbursts of cr.ring (besides stam- 
mering) have flifllculty in learning to read. An enquiry of this Idnd 
ought to he made. 

QonsriON 24.— ATniACTiNo Oxpnxb.—{b) Besides the usual hinder^ 
nnces due to want of enterprise, in Ohota Nagpur tho law of resump- 
tion by tho superior landlord, in tho event -of failure of heirs, is a 
great hindrance to improvement of land. 

QTOBTjOJr 25.— WntrABK or EuBAr, Popotatiok : (o) I consider that 
tho suggestions made nhovo, if adopted, will fully open out the way 
of rural welfare. (6) Yes. The scope of tho enquiry should be air 
attempt to discover the extent of rural indebtedness, to got n eon- 
Eus of cnttlo, to find out how far frappnontation of holdings is a 
hindrance to agriculture, to estimate tho economic snfltcicncy of tho 
average holding, to make a survey of shortage and surplus of labour 
in different arc-as and to estimate how far tho average capital (move- 
ohlo property) of tho villager is snfliciont for his operations. Tho 
enquiry should ho made in close co-operation with tJio staff of tho 
Central Oo-opoiativo Banks. In this way this staff may get statis- 
tical training, 

QotstiOjt 20,— STATI.STIC8. — I tavo only to suggest that tho staff 
employed by Central Co-operative Banks shoilld So trained for such 
a purpose, just as they are to be trained) for demonstration and pro- 
paganda. As the Central Banks cannot maintain a staff for demons- 
tration and propaganda, and must be subsidised so that they may 
employ a larger staff than they otherwise would or could, so the- 
cubsidy should ho considered, keeping in view the fact that tho duty 
of collecting agricultural statistics would have to ho carried out by 
them. 
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At flip »’nd of iny ovidcncp 1 wiih to iilciid for int(>iisi>e a^iphca- 
tion ol Mlialpvt".* rcconuncndationi, iirp mndo by tbe Cotninl<’sion in 
ono largo poiiipact .iron. In my opinion Chota Nagpur or some dia- 
tiicls of Cliot.i Nagpur would be most huitablc for 111011 intensive 
-npplicalion and for co operative .organisation of agrirullurc. I give 
below the advantages of Chota Nagpur in this t esprit over other 
rreas. — 

(1) Certain nieas of Chota Nagpur ham the nioit beautiful 
climate ond ooiintry Tlic eliinate of llniiehi and }Ta/atibagh plateau 
is mild, neither loo hot nor too cold. 

(2) It has the reputation of being an arid and infci tile eountry 
Lut if irrigation and inanuiing of the kind suggested in this evi- 
dence aio carried out ro opeiatncly. the whole eoiintiy may be made 
to smile. 

(3) The people arc said to be backward and aio believed to have 
been much oppressed by ramindars and eonqucring toltlcrs in the 
past A paternal Government has trictl to protect tlicm by special 
laws [(i) laws with regard to the rights of farmers to jungles and 
trees, (ii) limitation of inortgiiges and sales, (iii) resumption by 
superior landloid, etc,,] which are uneconomic in cliarnctcr. 1 have 
suggested that these laws should bo repealed or inodilicd. Instead of 
protecting them by legislation the utmost help should bo given them 
to help themselves, so that co-operatively they may make the great 
advances that sio possible. Let Government show that by co-opera- 
tion even a doprcised rnco and country maj' become like the Danish 
race or like Ireland. 

(4) The character and habits of the people of Chota Nagpur make 
them specially suitable for the application of the co-operative prin- 
ciple. They have scarcely any caste feelings, they would take to co 
operative poultry and pig farming ns well ns to cattle and goats and 
sheep. Through the cffort.s of the mii'ionar.v lociclies the average ol 
Jiterncy is liigacr in the Ilanchi district than in most ilistricts of 
this Province. 


Oral £*ltfcnw. 

03.233. Thf Ohumnan: Mr. K. Roy, you arc Piincipal of the 
Gossner Uigh School, Ranchi 1 — ^Ycs. 

CS,231. IJnvo yon nn.v viewe ns to the desirability of rc-opening, 
cither at Snbonr or olstfviheie, an agricnlturnl college in tliis Province? 
•—1 have very definite v iews on the point. 1 have recommended in my 
ovidcnco that thcie should ha a F,ieuUy of Agiieulture coiiDCctcd with 
tho Patna University, and I want a levival of the Sabour College, on 
tho lines of tho Allahabad Agricultural College, giving an Intenncdinto 
diplomn- 

65.233, Ami ntniiatcd to the University?— -yes. 

63.236, Most 0 £ your note is quite clear to ino. 1 do not understand 
why, in answer to Question 6, jou suggest that tho financing of tho 
co-operative movement hhould Ims achieved b> linldng the movement on 
to the proposed All-Indi" Reserve or State Bank. What, exactly, is 
in your mind in making that siiggcstion ?— Tlie need for finance is so 
gre,it that it is necessaiy to encourage Uuift among the agricultural 
population throughout India. 

63.237, \niy do .vou want to join tho co-operative movement on to 
tho All-Tndia Reserve Bank in order to cnconrngo thrift amongst tho 

Mr, S. E. Jtoii. 
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cultivators I I do not sco tlio connection between the two things 7 — 
The co-opcrativo movenjont would be nnturallj' joined financially to the 
Provincial Co-operative IBank, and it is through the Provincial Co- 
operati\o Bank that T want the linking up between the co-operative- 
movement and the A.Il-Tndia llcsen'c Bank. 

68,233. Do you know that, at the disposal of the Central Banks in 
this Province at this moment, there is a largo surplus of available 
funds which are not lent out 1 — know- that, 

08,23'), There is no shortage of capital for long-term credit?— That 
is because the Central Banks arc not financing the movement as they 
should. 

Cfl,230(<7), A< the present moment, do you blamo the Central Banlcs 
for <iic fn<‘t that they have surplus money on their hands? — I do. 

68,210. What steps do you think they ought to take to use that 
surplus ?— They should teach the villagers tho proper use of credit so 
that they may use their own credit productively, which they do not 
do at tho present moment. They only use their credit to pay off 
previous debts. Though they have it, they do not use their credit for 
productive purposes, and if the_villaget8 were taught to use their 
credit for productive purposes, then the Central Banks would bo luiablo 
to finance the demand for money in tho village. 

68.241. I agree that tho Central Banks may have saddled themselves 
with more capital than they could use for tho purposes for which it was 
acquired, but I 'should have thought that tho blame must bo attached to 
the fact that primary societies in the Province, according to tho evidence 
before tho Commission, arc not in a hoalihy condition, and co-operatiyo 
principles arc, not understood by tho members of primary societies. 
Tliat is the root of the trouble, is it not ?— That is so with regard to 
tho co-opcratico movi'mont in this Province ns a whole, at least to 
the c.vteid that I know, hut in the area in which I am working it 
has progressed on the lines on which it should liavo progressed. 

63.242. So, to return to my original point, which is that there is 
no shortage of capital at the disposal of agriculturists if they are 
prepared to make good use of the capital, I still do not see why you 
wish to join the co-operative movement on to tho All-India Beserve 
or State Bank ?— Any way in which tho financial position of tho country 
eonid bo strengthened would be welcome. 

1 am afraid I do not quite see tho connection between tho answer 
end tho question, 

69.243. On page 402 of your note, yon s.iy " I strongly advocate tho 
adoption of new irrigation schemes by tanks or high level humh or 
nmbnnlimcnts nloiigsides of streams and rivulets througbout Chota 
Nagpur.” “What exact knowledge have yon of the irrigation problems t 
— I' have no expert knowledge, but I nnvo in my co-operative work 
seen these humh constructed and effectively worked. 

C8.2H. ronld yon fril tlm Commission how exactly thc.se Iniudi work? 
— havo given an illustration in roy note. I have said that in tho 
distrirt of Banchi, in the villngc-s of Kochchong and Hessel, both l-hmt 
vitthnl properties, 200 acres and 60 acres of land, respectively, havo been 
brought under cultivation and arc being irrigated by Ibeso high level 
or Kanke humlti fso called hecntise they wore' first attempted nt tho 
Government demonstration fann in Knnko). 

68,245. Those arc the instances. Could you tel! ns how the system 
works?— The system is that hocause it is on a higher level tho water 
percolates through tho tanks to tho lower level on which cultivation la 
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going on, and in times of drought the water is carried into the fields * 
by mechanical means 

68.246. Your high level bunds are bunds across streams at levels 
above the culturable land, and the water is held up instead of flowing 
over the soil and disappearing, percolates into the soil and subsoil, and 
moistens and fertilises the land on the lower level ’ — Yes. 

68.247. Do you think that a special engineer, skilled in that parti- 
cular work and available to advise cultivators how best to carry out 
these schemes, may bo ot good service? — I do not know about a special 
highly paid engineer. I mow of one expert in the Agricultural De- 
partment who has been doing this, and an officer of that type, set 
npart for that duty in Ohota Nagpur, would be quite enough. 

68.248. The point is that he should be set aside for the pmpose 1— 
Yes, I do advocate that. I should like to add that I believe iJic irri- 
gation scheme in Chota Nagpur would be of great advantage from the 
point of view of Orissa also, by holding up the water that flows away 
from Chota Nagpur into Orissa and causes these repeated floods. 

68.249. In answer to Question 20, on marketing, you are talldng 
about tue organisation of federations of village co-operative societies 
directly controlled by the State. Do you thi^ you can reconcile the 
principle of co-operation with State control?— If it were possible to 
have a special Act for the purpose of controlling these marketing 
federations, and under that Act a non-official body were created, I think 
it would be possible to carry out the idea that is there. At the present 
moment the co-operative movement is mot so advanced that it can do 
without State help or co-operation in India. I think that, in almost 
-every direction. State help is necessary. 

68.250. Would you agree that State control is entirely repugnant 
to the first principle of co-operation? — ^I do agree with that as a 
principle. 

68.251. How about compulsory education ? Do you favour compulsory 
•education in rural areas?— I do, and especially the compulsory educa- 
tion of zamindars. 

68.252. Especially the compulsory education of zamindars? — Yes. 

68.253. Would you like to see an Act brought into tho local legis- 
lature comptdsorily to educate the ramindars ?— Yes. 

68.254. Who, do you suggest, should pay for their education? The 

public tax-payer?— I do not know; the zamindars might bo taxed for 
their own education. , 

68.255. Mr. Calvert: You suggest tliat the Keserve Bank could lend 

money to the central co-operativo marketing or soles board. What 
would bo the _ security ? — ^Tho security must bo worked out from the 
bottom; that is, tho board will have tho security sale societie's 

which carry out the sales, and they would have the security given by 
tho federation of village societies*. 

68.256. What docs tho Heseryo Bonk get as security? — It gets the 
security of the central co-operative marketing hoard as it stands. 

68,267. What security has the board to offer?— Tho board has to 
offer the security of all the village societies that federate into tho 
'board. 

68,258. What exactly would you put into the Beserve Bank’s safe ? — 
There would be no cash security but the security would be on the 
-property or on the credit position of every villager who joins in the 
jnovement. , 

Mr. S, K. JRoy, 
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68.259. Would there he any handing over of documents 1 — ^There 
mrist he n regular S5'stem, as you have at present, of each memher 
of the society giving his unlimited liahility. He must also stake his 
liability to a certain extent for this pur])osc 

68.260. The hoard would not hand over any documents to the- 
Eosei've Bank as securicy for tho loan I — Thej tan onlj hand over the 
sccnrity of the societies. 

68.261. For those multi-purpose soeieties you want special legislation. 
■What special legislation do you require ? — I have indicated on page 465 
what Government should do. I suggest that whole-village societies 
should lie given all the powers and privileges of village unions. 

6£l,262. They will become Local Government bodies practically ? — 
Yes. 

08.263. Professor (/ongulrc: Why not call them \illagc tinions m 
that case? — ^Village unions, as they are organised at present, arc for 
a diCerent purpose. They have a different object altogether. If we 
call them village unions, the purpose will be misunderstood 

68.264. You caimot possibly inculcate your ideas of whole-village 
oiganisations into the village unions? — Not as they arc organised at 
present. We have a diffeicnt object to carry out in tho co-operative 
line. 

68.265. Mr. (Jnlv<rt : On page 466 you say " Such organisations 
should bo recognised by an amendment in the C'o-operativo Societies 
Act What amendment do you iccommcnd ? — ^The Co-operative So- 
cieties Act should bo so amended as to give such a non-official body aa 
tho Co-operative Federation of this Province a dciinito place under 
the rules, with definite functions to perform. For example, I may 
point out that in this Province audit is suiiposcd to be one of the duties 
of the Registrar but tho audit in tins Proidnco is carried out by tho 
Oo-oporative Fodorntion and there is no rule by which, legally, tho 
Co-operative Federation can levy contributions for audit from the 
village societies. But they are doing so. At any moment there may 
be a critical stage in which the whole question would become doubtful 
as to whether the audit can be carried out bj’ khe Federation. 

68.266. On page 401 j‘ou say that limitation of the right of mortgage 
and sale does more harm than good ? Is that based on your experi- 
ence ?— Yes. 

68.207. In wdinl part of the Ibovince f — ^In Ohota Nagpur. 

03.208. Your experience is confined to Oliota Nagpur? — ^Yes. 

68,260. Sir James MacKcnnai In answer to Question 23 (6) (iii), 
you give a nesv and somcwliat original theory of the wastage that takes- 
place in primary schools. You say; " The proportion of boys who pass 
through the upper class in a jirimary school is small because of their 
inability to learn to road. This is to a groat extent due to the negli- 
gence and dishonest}' of the leacher and to teaching by discarded 
methods, lint in my opinion the physiological and health causes of this 
inability have not been properly investigated. It is notorious that 
children suffering from nervous traits such as nightmnics, hesitant 
speech, left handedness, rudeness to elders and emotional outbursts of 
crying (besides slarainciing) nre very difficult to tench reading. An 
inquiry of this kind ought tq be made”. Arc those conditions w'idely 
prevalent in this Province?— Not in all of it. Some of them are pre- 
valent among peo)ile ir Chota Nagpur cspoeially. 

68,270. Do you think that loft handedness is a sign of mental defL- 
cion^y ?— Psychologically ft is an open question whether it is so or not. 
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anti that is why I have pointed out that it should bo made the subject 
of luvestigation. 

68.27 1. Do you think that this mental deficiency is widely prevalent 
in Chota Nagpur?— Some of these defects are. 

68.272. Do you think they are seiious enough to demand special 
investigation »— Not only that, but oven from the general pedagogic 
standpoint it is a subjeut that should be investigated. 

68.273. How would you deal with these unfortunate diildren? — 
There should be special teachers for them and they should get separate 
treatment altogether. 

68,274 Professor Ganguleei With regard to these instances of 
mental deficiency that you have given in your note, are they baso'd on 
obscn'ation in your schools? — ^Yes, in schools in Chota Nagpur. 

68,27.1. Have you published any account of your ohsorvations ?— I 
have not as yet. . > 

68,276 Are you familiar with the cooperative movement? — Yes. 

68.277. Would you describe to the Commission the main features of 
the very best co-operative societies that you know ? — ^Take, for example, 
the society in the Khiinti sub-division about which Mr. T. F. Ghosh 
gave evidence yesterday. It was organised on the whole-village plan 
and the object was not merely the promotion of credit but the promo- 
tion of the welfare of the whole village. 

68.278. Most of the societies are not based on what you describe as 
the "whole-village” organisation? — ‘A’ class societies arc classed as 
such if they simply pay oS all their loans and have very frequent 
meetings 

68,270 Do we then understand that, in this Province, you have 
only one centre where you have a co-operative society which is really 
co-operative?— In the Khiinti sub-division there are several societies 
which nic coming up to that standard, though not up to the standard 
•of this vetj one which was the first one to be organised. 

63,280 What is the secret of the success of this " whole-village ” 
organisation in the Khiinti sub-division ? — Propaganda of the right 
kind. 

68,281. Do you find similar elements in any other part of the Pro- 
vince wheic such schemes could be made sucrcssfiil ? — At present there 
are none that I know of. There are fqw people interested in the co- 
■operalive movement and who have been moved by high ideals. There 
is a possibility of developing this kind of organisation if the right kind 
of propaganda could be instituted. 

68.283 The right kind of propaganda suggests the right kind of 
men Do you see any indication of the right kind of men coming for- 
ward ? — I think there is, at present, great hope for the co-operative 
'movement in this Province. 

68.283. If you were given the sole charge pf this plan of "whole- 
village ” organisation, could you recruit a siiflicicnt number of non- 
offieials to carry on the propaganda?—! certainly think so. 

68.284. On page 4C6 you tell us what non-official agencies should do 
and yon cite a number of instances. Why is it that the non-official 
agencies are not doing the things that nou suggest ?— Simply because 
they have not been inspired by the right ideals. The cooperative 
movement has been looked at merely as something intended to promote 
ibanking. 

68,28.8. On whom do you depend for this inspiration that you want? 
— On a few people who are already inspired by the right ideals 

3fr, S. K. Poy. 
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08,280. You do not look to the State for supporting you in the co- 
operative movement ?-rNot entirely, but there arc one or two people 
in the State depnrtnicnt who are inspired by the highest ideals. 


68,28'r. Cannot the State do anything to assemble these non-olTicial , 
agencies to help the eo-oporative movement in achieving its ideals I— 
Very little. , 

V 08,288. Then you are of opinion that the moral responsibilities of 
the w'holi.^ nlovemcnt must rest on the people? — Yes, on the Co-operative 
Federation. The trouble at present is that a number of people who 
take an active interest once a year at the time of the Congress of the 
Co-operative Federation do not, when they go back, continue to take 
the same interest that they should, and that is simply because this 
idealistic propaganda, of whidt X have been speaking,, which ought 
to bo undertaken has not been undertaken among the people who are- 
the workers. 

68,299, On the question of iriigation, do you know of any instance 
where hvnds had proved to |bc a failure because technical ^advice was 
not available or was not sought fort — ^Yc.s, I know of a few instances. 

08, 3W You recommend the appointment of a special officer to go 
into this question. Would such an officer have enough work and enough 
advice to give to the people if he were appointed ? — \Vhenevcr a mem- 
ber of a society wants a hund put up, he invariably comes to the Agri- 
cultural Department and seeks their advice ns to hou such a Imnd' 
should bf- pul up. 

68,201. You appear to attach a great deal of importance to chemical 
reacaroh. May I know the reason why?— My opinion on this matter- 
is merely Iheorotical. Looking at it from the layman’s point of view, 

I think that chemical research has done much more good than ansrthing 
else. 

68,292. Have you over visited Pusa? — No. 

08,298. ^ft, Kaniat : Your replies to the questions in connection with 
the Ilcscrvc Bank and the linking up of the co-oporativo movement to- 
the bank were not clear to mo. I would like to ask you whether you had 
in mind the suggestion made in certain quarters that the method of 
linking up was to bo like this: TMiere the Imperial Banlc has no 
branches lut there are good co-operative banks, such banks should be 
allovved to do the agency work of the Reserve Bank. Is that what you 
had in mind? — I had in mind, chiefly, the most illuminating note by 
fiir Danuil Hamilton on the Bubject of the linking up of the Reserve 
Bank with the co-operative movement. 

08,291, Prcfmor Qnnffvlm You rend his note before you wrote 
this statement? — ^Ycs. 


08,29,8. Mt. Kamnt’. With regard to the agency work being done 
by the to-eperntivo banks for the Reserve Bank, what is really meant 
is that.siich co-operative, bnnks^ should bo allowed to do banking such 
as dealing with hmdi^, negotiable instrumonts, and the like. Are 
yon mixing up the two things, that is, lending and borrowing from the- 
Reserve Bank and the agency work which I have just indicated to 
you 7 — I think both. 

68,296. You want Central Banlrn or co-operative banks to do both? 
You must remember that in the case of lending the question of security 
comes jn, hut in the case of the agency it may not. Do you wish both 
to eomc in ?— Yes, 


^,297. itr. Danby: You say that the limitation 
mortgage and sale docs more harm than good ?— Yes. 


of the right of'' 
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68,298. Ifc this based on your experience of Chota Nagpur J— Yes. 

68 299, You have no experience of any other part of the Province i— 
No. ’ 

68.300. Mr. Galvert : What harm, may I know, has the limitation 
of the right of mortgage and sale done J— In Chota Nagpur, the people 
part with land for a much less value than is obtained in the market. 

68.301. Is your statement based on a careful inquiry or examination 
of the value of land over a long series of years 1— Yes, and also on the 
work done in the Settlement Department in connection with land 
settlement areas. 

68.302. Is the value of land less now than what it was before!— I 
do not know. 

6S,30b. Would you be amazed to know that the value of lan'd is now 
a hundred times higher than it was before the restrictions were im- 
posed! — Yes, I would be surprised to hear that. 

68,304 You have not got figures to show whether the value of the 
land is less now than it was before the restrictions were made! — ^No, 
I have not got any figures. 

68.303. Ptofessor Gangulee : With regard to the question regarding 
the value of land, about which you just spoke, doe^ not t^t depend upon 
the price factor !— It depends on many other tiiingB as well; it depends 
on the value of the lands in adjoining places throughout the whole 
Province. 

68,306. And on the value of the rupee also! — Yes. 

(T/ir tritncfs niihdrev'). 


Mrs. B. V. NORRIS, Director and Bio-Chemist, Lac Research 
Institute, Namkum. 

Note submitted hy the Indian Lac Association lor Research. 

The Indian Lac Association for Research was formed in 1921 as the 
result of an enquiry' into the state of the lac and shellaa industry called 
for by the Government of India. 

The importance of the industry to India consists in the fact that^ as 
fai as tho natural pioduct is conccincd, the country at present enjoys 
practically a world wide monopoly which biings in on an average five 
million pounds sterling a year. 

The association is managed by a committee of Europeans and Indians 
leprcsenting all branches of the trade and is one of tho .associations re- 
cognised by the Rengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Funds aie obtained by a small ccss imposed by the Government of 
India on all exports of lac, manufactured and unmanufactured. 

The objects of tho Lac Association for Research may bo briefly sum- 
marised as follows: — 

To establish the lac indiistiy on such a sound commercial basis that 
there -would be no fear from — 

(а) A syntlictic product such as affected indigo. 

(б) The establishment in other countries of the lac insect itself 

such as was done in the case of silk. < 

Unfortunately, tho lac market is a highly spcculativo one, due to 
various causes, and the icsult has been that demists in other countries 
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have turned their attention to the production of synthetic substitutes. 
How far this has been successful is shown by the following figures which 
4 ire given for only one of the many trades into which lac, or shellac 
■(the article manufactured from lac), enter. 

In 1021, seventeen American factories produced one-and-a-half million 
gallons of lacquer. Two years later forty-one factories produced three- 
and-a-half million gallons, and by 192S eighty-five factories had brought 
production up to eleven million gallons. Authorities state that French 
production is about one-fifth, and German three-fifths, of the American 
manufacture, and that the British output is about equal to the French. 

Lao is used in a great variety of trades, of which the gramophone 
record and the paint and varnish trades are perhaps the most im- 
portant. 

The figures given abov e i cfer to the paint and varnish trade; it is now 
possible to manufacture gramophone records also from substitutes, bus 
-this so far is not a financial proposition from the trade point of view. The 
•electrical tiade, which also used to depend entirely on shellac for many 
purposes, has now turned its attention to substitutes and present opinion 
points to tho possibilitj' of shellac being entirelj' ousted from this branch 
‘in tho course of a very short time. 

The position, therefore, before tho Indian Lac Association for 
IRcsoarch is very serious. 

The trade at present provides employment for many small growers 
and small manufacturers, the industry apart from a few large concerns 
{facing mainly a cottage one. 

Lac, being a natural article, suffers from the usual disabilities of 
•climate, and, also, when it is considered that it is the product of an 
dnscct which itself thrives as a parasite on various host trees, there are 
many more points to be taken into consideration than with an ordinary 
Tield crop. 

The main drawback at the present moment is tho violent fluctuation 
-of tho market which gives an enormous advantage to synthetic substi- 
-tutes which can be produced at more or less standard rates and also of 
standard quality, whidi again places a natunal article at .a disadvantage. 

As regards I'osin and insoluble impurities, the main importing 
countries such as America and England each Imvo their own arbitrary 
standards which do not at present coihcidc. 

In the case of 'Amei’ica they arc as follows : — 

In the event of any lot of pure grade shellac containing rosin or of 
United States Association TN containing more than three per cent rosin, 
allowance is made of one per cent of invoice value for one per cent 
adulteration and two per cent of invoice value for each additional one 
jper cent adulteration. 

In the event of any lot of shellac 'containing more than three per 
cent alcohol insoluble impurities, or of any sholloc intermediate in 
.grade between TN and superfine containing more than two-and-a-half 
per cent alcohol insoluble impurities or of superfino shollac more than 
'one-and-rhreo-quarters per cent alcohol insoluble impuritio's, allowance 
is m-ido of one per cent of invoice value for one per cent insoluble im- 
purities and two per cent of invoice value for each additional one per 
cent insoluble impurities. 

In the event of any lot of seed lac or stick lac containing more than 
a guaranteed or agreed-upon maximum of alcohol insoluble impurities, 
.allowance is made of two per cent of invoice value for each two per 

4 
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cent above agreed or guaranteed maMmum insoluble impiiritios con- 
tent. 

In the event of any lot of shellac containing water solubles in cheese 
of one-half per cent, allowaiiec is made of one per rent of invoice value 
for each one per rent m atcr soluble in eveess of one-half per cent. 

In the en.se of lingland they are as follows : — 

In the event of any lot of T^T shellac containing more than throe per 
cent rown an nllowanee is aw.iidcd of the percentage exceeding throe 
pci cent upon the invoice value. If any lot contains more than ten per 
cent rosin the biiyeis have the option of invoicing it bark to tho sellers 
at a price fixed by arbitrators. If quality, generally, is inferior to the 
standard a fair nllowanee is to be made. No allowance except for 
quality is made on any lot ni riving blocky or out of condition. 

In th” ease of Calrnttn they arc as follows: — 

In ibe event of any lot of imrc grade sbellnc containing rosin or of 
losinoiis shellac containing more than tho agreed-upon amount, an 
allowance of eight nnims per mavntl for every onc-linlf per cent or 
part thereof up to one per cent, and two rupees per manrtd for each 
additional one-half per cent oi part thereof. 

In the event of any lot of shellac containing more than three per 
cent insoluble impurities an allowance is mndo of one nipco per mauna 
for each’ one-half per cent or part thereof above tlirco per cent and up 
to four per cent impurities, and two rupees per vmund for cacli addi- 
tional one half per lent or part thereof. 

I consider that it woidd he to tho advantage of tho trade in general 
if there were a set of standard grades which were tho same in all* 
countrios, 

Apart from this, much remains to ho done in order to get tho market 
into a healthy condition. Fluctuations in price according to crop yields 
arc diincnlt to avoid, but apart from this it should ho possible to im- 
prove the trade in many ways. As 1 have already stated, the bulk of 
tho cultivation and also tho manufacture is in the hands of more or 
less illiterate and untrained peojilc. The ncliinl grower, the ryot, for 
example, strips his trees when prices arc good and thcrchy leaves him- 
self with insuflicicnt brood for the ensuing season. He then either has 
to pay a high price for his fresh biood Ino or else ho leaves many of his 
trees uninfected, with n consequent loss of crop later. 

The small manufnctuier also, if shellac prices arc low, will frequently 
keep largo quantities of stick lac in stork and only* make them up when 
the market is favourable, by which time the quality has deteriorated, 
lie also ndniterntes and in the course of his manufacture frequently 
uses a single b.ag instead of a double one, thereby allowing an increased 
percentage of impurities to app'ear in the finished article. 

Tlic association have had .several snggc.stions put before them in 
order to remedy this state of affairs. 

In the first plarc il has been proposed that,^ alongside the actual 
work done hv the association, tlic various Provincial Governments of 
Provinces where lac is grown should bo interested in the question, and 
help according to tho problems presented in each Province. 

Tho Government of Bihar and Orissa, which comprises one of tho 
main lac growing areas, has already taken steps and has started several 
small plantations, under Government control, which are intended to 
servo as brood farms so that when brood is scarce from whatev'or reason 
tho ryot will bo able to purcba«e it nt ns fair a rate as possible. 

3f«. R. r. Korrh. 



Tho Government of Assam has also shown its willingness to help and 
lias asked the association to advise it ns to the best means of pro- 
moting lao cultivation. At present nothing further has been done with 
•otllcr Governments. 

Tho result of enhanced cultivation wotild be to lower prices so that 
althoiigh there would still ho fluctuations they would not be so violent, 
and this w’ould help the trade to meet the synthetic menace on a more 
secure basis. 

Other proposals have been that the sympathy of Government co- 
'operativo societies should be enlisted so that the cultivator could obtain 
loans for the purchase of brood lac and thereby avoid getting heavily 
into debt with the village hania. 

This is done to a certain extent in Bihar and Orissa but much more 
'might be done in this direction. 

Tt has been suggested also that propaganda work should be under- 
taken amongst both growers and mnniifacturcrs and that current Cal- 
cut^ market prices should be posted in all the principal lac markets. 
Tliis, in the case of cotion in tho Punjab, has had a very steadying effect 
*n prices. 

The possibilities of fonning central msirkcting agencies in order to 
rut out the profits made by the middlemen has also been considered, 
but tho committee of the Indian Lac 'Association for Research are of 
"the opinion that their foimation is more a matter for tho Provincial 
•Governments, through the co-operativo societies. 

Recently, a nuggeation has been njadc to tho association that tho per- 
sonnel of the eomrpiltcc should be inercased to admit ofheials from lac 
growing Provinces or other people intoiosted in tho industry; that is to 
■say more on the linos of the Indian Central Cotton Committee. The 
committee of the association, however, do not consider that this is 
•nccesearj' and fool that the same results can be obtained by quarterly 
or half-yearly mootings of Provincial delegates with (he association. 

^Tic above summarises very briefly the state of the industi'y at the 
present time and tho over inereasiiig competition which it has to face. 

In ■vdew of its importaneo to (he country and the present difliculties 
with which it has to contend, (his memorandum has been drawn up 
for (he information of the Roval Commis.sion on Agi’icultnre. 

Oral Evidence. 

68.307. The Chairman: Mrs. fforris, you arc Director of the Lao 
Research Institute? — ^Yes. 

68.308. Where exaody is it? — Five miles outside Ranchi on the Chota 
J'fagpur plateau. 

68.309. A good deal of information about lac cultivation is already 
before the Commission, and there are just a few points about which 
J should like to ask you .some questions. You say that tho cultivator is 
represented on tho organisation which yon represent? TIow is ho vepre- 
Bcnted ? — TIic actual Indian cultivator, I slinuld say, is not represented 
on (he committee; lie could become a member of the association if he 
wished. The actual growers who aie represented are people of the 
typo of Messrs. Rogers Pyatt and Angelo Brothers. 

68.310. This Commission, you will understand, is more interested in 
•the grower's interest than in the interests of anv other person or group 
of persons concerned with the industry, but at the same, time we under- 
stand that unless lae can be manufactured, distributed and sold at a 
.profit, the cultivator will not got his price? — ^That is so. 
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G3,3ll. Do yon think tlio interests of the cultivator, the actual grower, 
arc adequately represent cd on your organisation 1 — I do not think so. 

08,312. Do you consider that it would be of advantage to all con- 
cerned if things were ditTcrent in that respect J— Yes, 

08,313 Hn\c the economics of lac growing, from the cultivator’s point 
of ^ lew, been siiflieiently c.'uimincd, do you think 1— No; the Research 
Institute at Nnmknni has actually, I tliink, been working for two ^cars, 
and there is a small experimental plantation which had to be planted 
and naturnll} the host trees took some time to grow. 

&S,3It. Lae growing makes a scry welcome addition to the income 
of the cultivator J— lie docs not get most of the benefit from it, though. 

A lot of the lae trade is in the hands of scry ignorant villagers and 
before it finally reaches the mnnufaclurer or the Calculta market, it 
passes lluongh the hands of a good mnn\ middlemen. 

08,31 ‘i. Do jon think that villagers engaged in the industry might, 
with mlvantnge, he organised on co-operative lines?— I think a great 
deal might he done in that dtrcttion. 

08,310. Having regard to the rompctition of the synthetic article, do 
jou think that there is danger in recommending a loo sudden or too 
widespread c.vteiision of lae production?— Xo, I think that it is one of 
the main things that will help; (he menace nt the present moment is 
c-vlremelj serious 

06,317. Do you think that a laiger supply of the natural article 
would sfienglhen the poMtioii eif the natural article in the market? — 
would help to keep the jinec down. 

08,31“' Aio you snlisfieil that the synthetic article cannot be sold 
for profit at a eonsidciabh lower late than tlie prices at present luling 
in the niaikct for the synthetic article?— I could not tell. 

CS,31P. Is not that n rather important factui, having regard to your 
last answei ?— All 1 was told in lingland was that the natural article sold 
nt a shilling a pound need fear no eompetition wdintover from the synthe* 
tic trade. 

08,320 i^'iV T/innui* MiihlJrton s Whal is the composition of >our staff 
nt the Research Institute nt Ranchi ? — I am myself Director and Rio chc- 
• mist, bat I ncter linvc the time to do any chemistry nt all. I have ono 
Ruropenn Entomologist, four Indian Assistant Chemisks, nnd three 
Indian Entoinologicnl Assirtanls: and there is the usual clerical staff. 

08.321. What arc the subjects that you nro chiefly engaged in?— On 
the chemical side, on the culfhntion of Uic crop nnd improvements in 
that direction, and on the eiitomologienl side, the life history of the 
insect nnd of its enemies. 

08.322. AVhcii you say the enUisation of the ciop, do you mean of the 
plant on v hieh the insect breeds, or the crop of lac ?— Both the insect and 
the plant. 

08,32.1. What plants arc you cnUisnthig foi the purpose? — Tlicic arc 
five m-iin Jiost I ices which are the coniinercinl ones ^Tlil: insect will 
live oil quite a number of trees, but fioni tlic eonimcicial point of view 
onlv about Imlf a ^ dozen are worth eonsideiing, nnd those have been ’ 
planted oul e\tens{\ely: for other things there are onlv little trial blocks 
to see what kind of crop can be grown on them. 

08,321. The Ohmrmun : I ought to have added one more question to 
tho relies of questions T put you nt the outset. Can natural lac be pro- 
duced, nnd sold nt n piofit, nt piices iniirh below those itiling today? — 
Yes, it can. 

.Vt« 1 {. r XoicrV 
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68.326. Mr. Calvert •. The members of your association are mostly 
♦Calcutta merchants, are they not? — ^Yes. 

08,326 Have you any control over the funds of your association? — 
INone whate\ er. 

68.327. They are entirely in the charge of your association ? — ^Yes. 

63.328. Do those funds consist entirely of the proceeds from the lac 
•cess? — ^I'hcre is a certain ‘ amount from members’ fcubsoriptions. The 
mexnbership is, I think, Bs. 25 quarterly, but I do not think that this 
brings in more than about Bs. 6,000 a year. 

68.329. Docs the association control you in your research work? — 

Yes. \ 

68.330. Have there ever been offers of financial assistance from out- 
side for the expansion of the research woi’k J — America is verj anxious 
to help. I was over there this year. They have a Lac and Shellac Im 
porters’ Association, and they arc very anxious to help in advertising 
and propagarrda, and also in research work on shellac for different 
trades. Tire trorrble is about raising the money. These importers will 
not say how mnch they import. Tt was suggested from this end that 
they shotrld collect extra money through their customs who would know 
exactly how much shellac was going into the country, but they said 
that this was impossible as there were no. taxes of this nature in the 
country at present, and if a tax was imposed the other interests would 

» 'be up in arms at once, and therefore nothing could bo done. 

68.331. la any research carried on with the object of producing a 
standardised product?— No. 

'68,332. The Chairman ; Could you toll the Commission whether the 
wholesalers in America and Europe deal in both the natural and the 
synthetic article?— Yes; they do. 

68.333. And they arc concerned, of course, only with the profits on 
their turnover; and I imagine they have no particular interest in selling 
•the natural as against the synthetic article ? — No. One of the biggest 
gramophone companies in America is quite prepared to work either 
with the synthetic shellac or the natural shellac. 

68.334. They are indiflcrcnt? — ^Absolutely indifferent. 

68.335. 1)r. ITyderi In the area in which you arc operating, on what 
’trees docs the lac insect grow ?— Do you want the botanical names ? 

The Chairman’. Wo have a complete list, 

68.336. Dr. Hydcr : I was wondering whether you had a large area 
under butca frondosa ?— The Bihar and Orissa Government have, in the 
Pnlamau district. 

68.337. What is the amount of cess levied ?— It is four annas a viavnd 
•on shellac or lac exported, and two annas a manvd on rchisc, that is, 
residues in the after the manufacture. It is only two annat a 
tnavnd on that, but four annas on everything else, manufactured or 
unmanufactured. 

68.338. Is anything exported from Burma?— Yes; it comes into 
'Calcutta. 

08,333. 'Could you tell us what arrangements arc made in Burma? — I 
•do not know what the arrangements arc in Burma. 

68,340, Professor Gangulce.: In your association, does the Govern- 
ment of India have a icprcscntalive?— Not flint I know of. 

08,341 Could ^ou «ny what control (ho Government of India cxcriises 
•over this 'issocintion ? — ^None. 
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68.345 The Imperial Entomologist, Piisa, has nothing to do mtfe '' 
yon ? — Nothing at all. 

63,343. The cess is simply handed over to the association; there is no* 
control over it; is that the position ? — Yes. 

68,34 i. Have you to submit any account of your work to the Govern- 
ment of India 7 — No. 

68.345 Blood farms arc very important for the extension of lac culti- 
vation; have you any farms? — ^No: the Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
have taken over that work. 

68,340 Assam? — ^Assam is only just starting lac cultivation; nothing 
much has yet been done. 

68.347 What research side of the problem requires most aiccntiom 
for the extension of lac cultivation ? — You mean to increase the growth 7 

08.348 Yes 7 — I should say, the study of parasites would give the 
quickest result 

68.349 Is any one engaged in that work?— We have a European 
Entomologist who arrived ody six weeks ago; ho has just started work. 

69,370 Does the spociilatire eharncter ot the markot affeot lac cuftf- 
vation? — ^Yes, it does to a certain extent. 

68.361 TJic Chairman ; Does the sale of the synthetic article reduce, 
at all, the world consumption of the natural article? — ^Not at present, , 
because they frequently use the natural article in the nature of a preli- 
minary coating which helps the synthetic to stick bettor. At the pre- 
sent moment, it has actually given us ns mii^ trade ns it has taken 
away, but that will not continue. I am speaking now of the paint and 
varnish trade. 

68.362 It would depend upon the capacity of the natural lac producers 
to substantially reduce the cost to the consumer while retaining the not 
profit; your defensive resources have hy no means been exhausted? — 
No. But the grnmaphone trade is probably the biggest purchaser of 
natural shellac, and gramaphono records can be made now from synthe- 
tics without a scrap of natural shellac, although it has not proved a 
fmancini proposition yet. That is our biggest trade with America. 

(Thr witness withdrew.') 


Mr. N. K. ROY, Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 

Ranchi Circle. 

Replies t9 the Questionnaire. 

QunsTiON 1 .— Beseabch. — (r) One of the most important lines of 
investigation and research is intensive study as regards the traditional 
practices and cropping system of the average holding, how far these 
.are due to definite reasons which, rightly or wrongly, the cultivators 
arc aide to urge in justification of their soundness, and how far they 
arc duo to mere want of knowledge as regards improved methods. The 
most fruitful and valuable rescarcb is to experiment on average hold- 
ings with the co-operation of average cultivators and see how far, hy 
applying improved methods .and eh.anging the cropping system, an 
appreciable improvement can be brought about in the cconomfo condi- 
tion of the ryots concerned, what arc the obstacles,’ educational, social, 
financial, wliicb stand in the way of extension along the same lines 
and how best they* may be removed. 



Another line of research -which is not being in% eatigatcd fully^ is in 
regard to the food value of the different cattle foods available in the 
country for purposes of (a) increasing the milk, and the butter-fat con- 
tent in the milk, of mil(^ animals, and (b) increasing the efficiency of 
-work-bullocks and buffaloes. 

A long scries of food tests carried on in co-operation -with culti- 
vators ought to give valuable results 

Question 3. — Demonstuation and Phopaoanda. — (a) The measures 
vrhich have been most successful in influencing and improving the 
practice of cultivation are demonstrations of the improved methods 
conducted on the ryots’ field by the ryots themselves. 

(b) Picld demonstrations can be made most effective by inducing 
the cultivators themselves to try the experiment under expert supor- 
-vision. The experiment should be specifically designed to show the 
difference between the existing and the new methods. When the 
experiment is a success, its effectiveness would be heightened by 
organising a demonstration lecture of a practieal kind, to prove by 
results the superiority of the improved method. I mean, it is not 
enough merely to substitute the improved method and leave the ryot 
to draw his own conclusions; the traditional and improved methods 
should be exhibited side by side and the lesson followed up by the 
results being subjected to a crop-cutting test in which the residents 
the village and surrounding villages are induced to take an intelligent 
part 

(c) The best method of inducing cultivators to adopt expert advice 
.is to utilise, (o th'' full, meetings of co-operative societies where mem- 
bers ail* habituated to discussing matters of practicfkl interest. Such 
advice will only bo considered in a serious way when emanating from 
a person who is in sjonpathetic touch wnth the cultivators, such as, 
the inspecting officers of co-operative societies It follows therefore 
that the best results can only be expected by familiarising co-operative 
workers with those improved methods, -which are sought 
to be introduced, by a specialised course of training wldch 
would have for its object just this kind of propaganda work. 
Once these experiments are made and are proved a success to the satis- 
faction of the rjots others are bound to copy them and they will 
then spread to other villages rapidly enough. But such work takes 
a lot of time and unless supervising officers employed by co-operative 
banks have plenty of time to do this kind of patient and earnest pro- 
p.aganda, b.v discussions in meetings, followed up by personal canvas- 
sing. nrogress will be slow. The Central Co-operative Banks have 
b'mitod funds and cannot emplov more than one clerk for every forty 
to forty-five societies Their time is more than fully occunied in the 
routine work of inspection and removal of audit defects. Unless the 
charge i^ reduced to twentv societies per clerk, there can be no .appre- 
ciable progress in such demonstration and propaganda work. The 
only po'isible wav of .s reel crating the progress is for Government to 
auhsidise the eo operative banics with the cost of one additional clerk 
for everv fortv societies. Government help in my opinion, is more 
than iurtifiablc Ko progress is possible without an effective svstem 
of dcmonslration and propaganda At present the Agrienlturel De- 
partment has no adequate .stsff of demonstrators to work in the 
villages The re<5eareh work that is being done in the Government 
cxnerimenfal f.Trms has no pr.^cticnl value unles.s there is a svstem 
which directlv aims ri multipl.ving the best. The best possible s.ystem 
is to create .an organic connection between the activities of the Agri- 
cnltur.sl Dep.artment and the life of a co-operative society. Anv 
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improved method tvliich is worth teaching would be fat more likelv to 
be tested among cultivators viho aie co-operatively organised, than 
elsewhere. It is the busiress of the Agricultural Department to see 
that it IS so tested. All tha^ is necessary at present to give effect to 
this plan is, firstlj’, to provide, at Government cost, the kind of 
specialised training needed for this kind of work to all co-operative 
workais. and then to subsidise tlje Co-operative Central Banks through 
the Co-operative Federation to enable them to employ an adequate 
number of such trained workers 

The success of such demonstration and propaganda would, however, 
greatly depend on the character of the organisation set up in the 
villages This |ioint is of supteme impoitance'as I am convinced, 
aftei twelve jeais' intimate touch with the ryots, that a well-ordered 
village oiganisatioii iiiusi foim the basis of all reform, I have discuss- 
ed this matter at some length in my reply to Question 22. 

(d) A striking instance of success in demonstration and propaganda 
work IS to be found in Peloul Co-operative Society affiliated to the 
Khunti Ceiitial Co-operative Bank. The members of tKb society were 
induced with great difficulty to glow sugarcane jointly on a plot of 
land (Sugarcane is an entirely new crop in this area.) The success 
of the experiment has lesultcd in every one in the village cultivating 
sugarcane this vear. In the same way, groundnut, also a new crop, 
is now being cultivated by all The reason for the success is due to the 
fact that the co-opcrati\ e spirit had previously' been aroused by system- 
atic odiication and tiaining in joint enterprizes. That is the reason 
why not only aie row experiments easy to introduce but, when once 
they are undertaken, they are so readily copied by everybody else. 
The opposite example of failure was experienced in another society 
in village Kutey, under the Ranchi Central Co-operative Bank. In 
this village thorp is mi oidinary credit society of the old type, viz., 
a mere loan institution in which the only bond between the members 
is the need for loans. No member could be induced to try the experi- 
ment of growing sugarcane, though the Agricultural Department 
offered to lend the services of a Jtamdar and to give fertilisers free. 
The zamindar of the village, who is the joint secretary of the bank, 
allowed his land to be used for the experiment and this was conducted 
* bj' the zaraindar's soivant« with the help of the kamdar. The sugar- 
cane was a great success But next year not a single member wished 
to copy it. The reason was two-fold. The experiment was not done 
by any of the ryots on his own field and its success had no practical 
interest for the members ns the matter w as not discussed in a practical 
way and thov had not learnt to tliink of any new enterprise with any 
spirit of confidence. 

Questiox 5. — ^Finance. — (a) I have no doubt that by far the best 
mode of financing agricultural operations is to organise a net-work 
of co-operative societies throughout the country on the whole-village 
plan. The plan simply is to enlist in every society, as members, men 
whose intelligence, character and enterprise entitled them to become 
local leaders, and by enlarging the scope of the society’s activities 
and increasing the membership, make the society a live organisation. 
The problem is not raerelv to provide facilities for finance as if tjie 
productive expenditure of loans only needed such facility for its 
exploitation. The defect is far more fundamental. The cultivators 
simply do not know the productive uses of loans _ Wo Fave to_ eduwte 
and train them up to better means of production. Tlie society has 
to function as a school for .adults and demonstration and propaganda 
are to bo the means of their education. It is only thus th.st agiicul- 
luial operations will ever be adequately financed in any villaae. Once 
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tho object is achieved in one village, it vrill serve ns an object-lesson 
to all and will Cc the best proiuignndn for similar societies elsewhere. 

Without a net -work of such healthy nud vigorous organisations in 
the villages, the mere provision of credit facilities tvill achieve very 
little. It is the practical knowledge of progressive agriculture which 
can make finance a real aid to increased production. ■V\niat is wanted 
is solf-hclp made effcctho through orgnnieation. Definite suggestions 
for creating such a net-work of societies have been made in iny reply 
to Question 22. 

The provti*ori of ohoH pvd long trnn trtdii . — For short-term credit, 
co-operative societies, w here they exist, at present fulfil all tho require- 
ments of the members. Long-term credit can be ai ranged if the Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Hank is helped by Govcinment in cither of two 
ways— -(J) guaranteeing the issue of long-term debentures; (2) placing 
at the disposal of the I’rovintial Bank for a long term a ccitain portion 
of the sju’ings bank deposits of post olTiecs oi of the BurpliiscB in the 
Imperial Bank. The late of interest to be ehaigcd to the Piosincial 
Bank should not exceed three pei cent. This will enable the Provincial 
Bank to advance loans to the Central Banks at four per cent and tho 
Central Banks eoulil advance them to tho societies at six per cent and 
tho latter to their members at eight per cent. Unless loans are made 
available to the cultivators at eight per cent it is impossible to take 
tip the qms'/ion of debt redemption sorioubly at all. Productive ex 
, penditure on land improvements such ns excavation of tanks, construc- 
tion of bund\ digging of wells, etcetera, will never be taken up on a 
scale which will have any appreciable effect on the*?iro8perity of tho 
agricultural classes, unless the rate of interest is reduced to eight 
ipcr cent. 

(h) I do not consider taccavi loans ns at all a suitable means pf 
financing agriculture. 

QunsTjo.v 8.— iRnroATroN’. — (a) <i). So_ far as my e.vporience goes 
there is vast scope for (he extension of irrigation schemes, but different 
districts call for the adoption of different methods. 

ITill-strcams and rivulets abound in Chota Nagpur and most of 
them offer possibilities of being utilised for irrigating adjoining 
fields for sugarcane or other crops requiring intensive cultivation, and 
for converting waste lands into cultivable fields. The appointnicnt of 
a special irrigation officer having experience of these minor projects is 
necessary to extend these schemes. 

(ii) In two districts, viz., Purulia and Sninbalpur, there is vast 
scope for the excavation of new’ and re-cxeav.ation of old tanks and 
reservoirs for irrigation purposes. Tlie configuration of tho country 
is such that the con*itrHction of new humh is a comparatively simple 
and inexpensive proposition. Most of the old tanks, over fiftv thousand 
in nninbcr in Purulia alone, liave been allowed to fall into disrepair or 
bo silted up, w’ith fbe result tlmt flic cultivation of these districts must 
have suffered very greatly. The best method is to organise ro-oporativo 
societies in the villages in which such scope exists and get the mem- 
bers interested to undertake joint excavation of such tanks. This can 
easily be done hy a w’holc-time paid organiser in each of these districts, 
who "would eoncentrntc on this work. In other districts of Chota 
Nagpur there is conbidernble scope for introducing (he system of high 
level bundit (called Kanke bunds after the name of the Government 
farm at Banelii where it was first introduced). In this ease also, co- 
opcralivo societies, whore they are well organised, would offer tho 
greatest scope for extension. Where the scheme consists in converting 
waste lands into fields hy a system of these bunds, there would bo 
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little difficulty in getting tenants to combine for the purpose. \Vbero 
the bund has to servo existing fields of varying sizes belonging to differ- 
ent tenants, the organisation is much more difficult But there can bo 
no doubt that a special agricultural officer ivith sufficient experience of 
this particular kind of work could, in co-operation with the Co-oporat- 
21 e Depaitment, help to extend these systems enormously. iHie 
appointment of such an officer appears to be urgently called for. 

(iii) As regards surface wells^ there is unlimited scope for their 
extension and co-operative societies can encourage thoir extension 
by special propaganda desigpcd for the purpose. But loans 
for ’nell-digping rotjuiie n long period^ for repayment and, as they 
imolvc substantial oulla;' of initial capital, a low rate of interest is 
necessary to induce cultivatois to take such loans I have suggested 
elsewhere that for such permanent improvements loans should bo avail- 
able at a late not exceeding eight per cent. 

As regal ds tube wells, I am of opinion that experiments should bo 
conducted by Government in Chota Nagpur with a view to finding out 
the cost at which such wells can be bored and the area of land which 
they can irrigate. In an area where the ryots are so poor and where 
the scarcity of water for irrigation is as pronounced ns it is in Ohota 
Nagpur, experiments with a view to exploring every source of possible 
irrigation can only be made by Governmdnt. 

The obstacles to the extension of irrigation b,v the above methods 
are the want of a woll-defincd policy in regard to them and the financial 
stringenc}' in the provincial exchequer. 

Question 10.— ’FEKTiuaKus. — (a) In many parts of this country, the 
use of manures like oil-cakes is entirely unknown. Artificial ferlilisors 
like gypsum, sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda and superphosphates 
are hardly used by cultivators who go in for extensive cultivation. Bub 
even for intensive cultivation the use of such fertilisers is very rare. 

In nil these directions there is unlimited scope for extending the profit- 
able use of fertilisers 

(b) Fertilisers should be sold through co-operative agencies only and 
should be supplied by loliable wholesale dealers in scaled bags of 
moderate size 

(c) Systematic propaganda and demonstration on the ryots' fields 
through the help of co-operntive societies is the best means of extending 
and popularising now and improved fertilisers. It would be necessary 
nt the beginning for Government to give a suitable grant to the Central 
Banks to slock such fertilisers for the experimental demonstrations men- 
tioned lAftcr the demand has been created in this way, small grants 
for opening depots in convenient centres for easy distribution would 
be necessary. Within a few years the depfits should be self-support- 
ing. 

(d) In tnv own circle, I made an arrangement with Indo-Agri. Ltd. 
of Calcutta bv which four banks, vts., Banchi Central Bank, Khunti 
Central Bank, Haznribagh Central Bank and Piirulia Central Bank, 
wore appointed local agents for the propaganda and sole of sulphate of 
emmoni.a, which was an entirely new fertiliser in these parts. The 
banks have been able to get a very large number of ryots to tiy the , 
fertilisers on a small scale for paddy and sugarcane. Over seven hundred 
maunds of the fci tilisers have been sold in these four areas. 

(e) I think the effect of such manuring should bo tested cautiously 
over a wide area. 

(/) The onl.v way in which the use of cowdung as fuel can be pre- 
vented is to encourage the ryots by continuous propaganda to plant 

Mr. iV. K. Sot/. 
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quick growing trees on waste lands and hedges or to introduce coa! into 
the villages by providing special transport facilities. Efforts in this 
'direction should be supplemented by propaganda regarding the loss 
caused by burning cowdung as fuel. 

Question 11. — Chops. — (a) (i) An appreciable improvement in exist* 
ing crops can bo brought about by an efficient organisation for the 
distribution of selected seed evolved in the Government farms and of 
fertiliscis suitable for such ciops. The oiganisation must devise some 
means of maintaining a sufficient supply of pure seed, otherwise the 
seed, when broadeasted, is apt to get mixed up. This may bo secured 
hy arranging to have the pure strain grown under proper precautions by 
zamindars end big cultivators. Of course, propaganda and demonstra- 
tion must precede and accompany such an organisation. The method 
for carrying on the iiropagandn has been suggested in my reply to Ques- 
tion 3 of the Questionnaire. 

(ii) Tlie introduction of new crops will also need Ihe same kind of 
propaganda and demonstration work. But m addition, arrangements 
will have to be made, in the initial stages, to find a market fur the 
new crops introduced. This is more specially true of fodder crops which 
have a limited market and can only be introduced as part of a scheme 
of extending dairy farms, cattle breeding societies and milk unions. 

(iii) At present we have no effective system of seed distribution. 
The system I would suggest is that Central Co-operative Banks bo 
given a grant for putting up godowns for seed (and manure), and the 
Government farms should stock such godowns ^vith selected seed for 
distribution through co-operative societies. Wlicn a sufficient demand 
has been created, seed sWes should be started in convenient centres. 
These outlying stores would be stocked with pure strain seed purchased 
locally after careful selection. It should bo possible to arrange to buy 
up the very best seed after a competitive crop-cutting test carried out 
under expert supervision. 

(iv) Agriculturists should be able to obtain licenses for guns for the 
protection of their crops as a matter of right. Though the provisions 
of the Arms Act are quite liberal in this respect, its administration in 
practice is not as sympathetic as might be desired. I know of several 
oases in which licenses have been refused, even when recommended on 
the ground that valuable crops have been destroyed by wild pig. A 
provision may suitably be introduced, laying down that licenses for 
such purposes shall not be refused except on very special grounds to 
be recorded in writing. 

Question 16. — Animai. Husuanohy. — (a) (i) This can bo brought 
‘about — 

1. By increasing the source of supply of good parent stock, so that 
these may be distributed to centres from which good animals arc likely 
to be bred. The number of Government-managed farms for maintain- 
ing herds of animals of superior strain should be appreciably increased. 
Such Government farms should select and buy good animals of local 
breeds suitable for crossing with other strains of quality. ^ Selected 
bulls, merinos, goats and cocks from such farms should be distributed 
for breeding purposes to co-operative unions and cattle breeding societies 
at a specially reduced cost. In this connection the cost of transport of 
animals is an important factor and I think it is necessary to reduce 
railway freight for all animals meant for breeding and dairy purposes. 

2. By carrying on a sustained propaganda^ through co-operative 
organisations, on the importance and advantages of selection-breeding 
and the evils of breeding from the unfit. The propaganda should take 
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'the form of mn^ic lanfoin lectures dealing vith the question, to be- 
carried on systematically in every important village. The lectures -vrill 
be carefully diawn up by experts who understand the mentality and- 
prejudices of tho people and the slides made interesting and elective 
Another means which should prove effective is to aiiangc for syste- 
matic cattle and poultry shows to be held annually at each fhnna and 
to offoi liberal prizes to owners of the best animals and to the best 
culti\atots of fodder crops These shows may be utilised ful'y for 
lectures on the subject of selection breeding. Police officers at' each 
i/iana may well do this piopngnnda work when they have their hands 
flee Go\ eminent and distiict boaids should meet the cost of such 
prop.iganda and these c.ilile shows Aftei the people have been siilTi- 
cjenflj educated in this matter it would not be diflicult to get co-opera- 
tive societies to maintain good animals for breeding and to get all tho 
unfit bulls r.istiated 

(n) This can be biuught .about in the following ways: — 

Incic.isiiig the fodder supply of the country. No appreciable increase 
in fodder supply is possible until the oi dinary agiiciilturist is induced to 
turn his attention to it But he cannot be induced to do so unless it 
can be proved to his satisfaction that it pays to glow fodder crops. 
This very point ought to be made' the subject of experiment and demon- 
stration on .a wide scale Tlic method I would advocate is simply to 
indtico, with the help of Central Co operative Banks, members of co- 
operative societies residing near towns to grow fodder cropa of known 
value under expert supervision The cultivator would be guaranteed 
a minimum price, the return fiom which should compare favourably with 
the value of other crops grown loc.vlly on similar lands Silage should 
be made if fliougbt advisable. Tlic municipalities could be induced to 
provide the transport facilities and market the fodder for the benefit of 
the gnii'alfin and other cow -owners in tho town. 

A great deal more in the way of investigation is neccasary in regard 
to such root crops ns turnips, swedes and mangolds which form such an 
important factor in the dairying industry' of other countries. The 
cheapest way for such experiments, in my opinion, is to induce culti- 
vators to try them, ensuring them a minimum return at the beginning. 
In Chot.i Nagpur is is possible that these root crops may be grown in 
the rains, witli a propii system of drainage. If the cost of the crop 
is not found to be prohibitive, by a system of free food-tests conducted 
among owneis of tows it* or near towns, a snflicient demand could be 
ereatod for mth crops. 

'Another important means for increasing the enttlc-food supply is 
to give spcci-vl oneoiirngement to the oil-pressing mdustry, as it is _of 
national impoi lance. Ixians at a specially reduced rate for sucli in- 
dustries under the State Aid to Tndwstrics Act might have the desired 
effect. 

The last hut not the least important of the means, in my opinion, is 
improvement in transport facilities. Fodder vvill not be giown by onlli- 
vators unless it can bo cheaply' transported to places where the demand 
is greatest. As regards railways it should be possible to fix a flat rate 
for fodder crops b,v which e.-ittlc food could be transported to any- 
distance within, s.iy, five hundred miles Bond transport is more diffi- 
cult, but when the demonstration farms are started district boards and" 
municipalities may well bo induced to co-operate with Government in 
providing belter transport fncililics. 

(ill) Starting model farms, which should be mn entirely* on economic 
lines to prove that they can be run at a profit. The model farms, 
^\h^eh must necessarily be largely of an experimental cliaractcr, should! 
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r.dopt the mixed f.irming plan, ns this oRcrs the least chance of failure. 
ITimigh the fnms would he mixed farms, tlioy would of course have- 
dahjmjr as their ehief purpose. The plan I would suggest is as follows ; 
Siiifalilr khnt fnafmi lands, wherever available in the vicinity of towns, 
should he seleeltd for this purpose. Re“idents of villages ncai about 
such hands would be organised into eo-operativo soeictios The lands 
would be leased to them flee of rent for ten oi lifleen yeais on condi- 
tion that tbe.v maintain, between them, a beid of good cows and grow 
fodder foi ibem aecoidiiig to the diieetion of the fnim man.igei appointed* 
.pid paid for bj Gnvommenl. Thi farm would be under nn c\pert 
(ommiUec on which Central Ranks ns well ns the disliiet board and 
mmricipality will be lepresfiited. I.)Oans will be given to the .■^derety, 
if lecpiirtd, b.v the Oenttal Hanks for the purpose of pitrehiising good 
Cowv, arid the nece^eary seed, m.inurr, plough cattle, etretera. for carry, 
ing on the faiin The land will be pnirelled out among the oiiltivntors 
in holdings of ftvt to twenty I'eres e.scb, according to the number of 
persons each fntnilv can provide to work on the farm Tbe> rmiBt grow 
enougir fodder for the cows maintained !>> eneb Silos will be con* 
rtnicted and the fodder grown stored in them. The rows will be cither 
in liie'iiunsive ‘bed® put up on the farm or in the liou'-es of the 
rnltivnloiF, us nn.v be found eonveiiicnt The cows will be milked at a 
centi'a) jrlirce under tbo. supervision of the manager nml the milk 
marketed the town through the inunieipalily. Land not auitnble for 
fodder would of course be utilised for other crops. Any shortage in- 
the supplv »na> be supplemented by per.suading other eutlivntors in the 
vicinity to giov fodder, for which a minimum price would be guar.anteed. 
This method of encouragement is important and there would be hardly 
any lisk, as the surplus cm nlwajs be sent to the iiiHiiicip,il dep6t in 
the town and sold to the local poico/os. Out of tire sale proceeds of the 
mflk, the members would be rerpiired to pay off the interest and principal 
of the loan by a .system of small mnnthU' instalments Tire fnim W’ill' 
hisj fmni tin? pn»'«fo« ail good rows with their calves when they run 
dry. These will be fed and ninlntained from the common slock of tbi 
farm, and rc*«old by public auction, when they calve again. The differ- 
tiice lietwren tiro calvc« fed on the farm and th" calves of the city 
l/owntnc will foirviiiee eulfivatorK of the value of good feeding. This 
tlroiild be an important side activity of (be farm, for one of (he main 
Jensons for the shortage of good cows is the fnr( (hst many of these 
air sold !o butelicrr. rf>r slaughter owing to the fact (hat the goanfas 
cannot aRoid to feed them at the dry period and those that .arc main- 
tained suffer inpid deterioration owing to iiisufiicient feeding. The 
M^reuiits of this part of the fam’s business should be kept separate 
and w'ouhi ferve the purpose of nn iinportant line of rese-sreli and 
dr mOHttrnlion, ii:.,11int il is an economic loss to under-feed good milch 
animals 

T have sugpr'stcd th.st tho model farms .should be run ns en opcintive 
joint-fanning soeiolies, enctuirnged and aided by Govcinnitnt, becaitso 
it vould perhaps be diflienlt for Government to "find eiionidi nuaioy to 
start .Slid finanee an many farniB as we w'ould Terpriro Hut whether 
as piirrd.v* (Jevirnmcnf fnins or nn ei*-opernt ive farms aided by Oovern- 
inent, oiie model farm in every district should be aimed at. 

(M fi) ajjd fii) Hoth tbesr> rtuiscs have undoubtedly opciatrd in tbo 
detcriorntioii of cattle. The renied.v in this, ns in most eases, ^ is to 
rdiicatc the eulUvntors up to the needs of the problem by eontinuous 
propnimndn tliroiudi tli<’ co-operative organisation. What is probably 
itreded is to fence in tbo pasture land nml do gi’ass farming in a regular 
way. If all the plough entile of the vilJnge wero utilised to plough up 
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■the pasture land in season and good grass were sown, it would go a 
groat w'ay in mitigating the insufficiency' of pasture lands. 

(ill) This insullicicncy can be met partly by improving transport faci- 
lities and 1 educing lailway freight on such dry fodder, so that it may 
travel freely to places where there is n deficiency. 

(iv) The deficiency in this icspcct can only be met where cultivators 
have been taught tu glow such fodder as maize and juar for their 
cattle and store it m silos foi use in dr} seasons It is also possible in 
Chota Nagpur to grow ciops in the di} weather with iirigation, and 
those who have milch animals should bo induced to cultivate these 
fodders in biiiull pIoU of land wheie irrigation facilities exist. But 
this and other lefurins involved in the suggestion made in previous 
Items will only bo possible on a largo Male where the ryots have been 
co-oporatively organised. 

(c) January to Juno Four to six wccicb elapse before young cuttlu 
begin to thrive 

((f) Suggestions have been made in foregoing paragraphs 
(e) Landowncis may bo enoouraged to start model dairy farms on 
their own lands by the oiler b} Government of the cost of an expert 
manager and the arrangement of tho sale of dairy produce through muni- 
cipalities. A great deal can also be done by district and divisional 
oiBcers in getting liiudowncrs to take practical interest in such matters 
by arranging for conferences on the subject and by using their pctsonal 
inilucncc. Government may also make it clear by the reward of titles, 
-and in other ways, that such pioneering work is regarded by Govern- 
mcn( as public service of a high order. 

QcMrioN 17.— Aui.ici/LTunAt iNPUsmiES.— (o) In parts whore only 
one main usrop is. grown, tho number of days of vvork done by .an 
average cultivator would bo about a hundred days in tho year. In 
parts of Bihar whore two crops are grown, the number of dayk would 
approximate two hundred. He is generally idle during tho rest of tho 
year or picks up such casual labour as ho can find. 

(6) Tho main subsidiary industry should be band-weaving of cotton. 
Facilities for learning this should bo provided on a wide scale. This 
can bo ai ranged in an cconomio way by the employment, during tho 
slack seasons, of professional weavers to teach those who wish to 
loam the practical art of weaving the ordinary cloth worn by cultivators 
locally. One such iriMiiution with a dozen looms at every t/iana would 
'bo sufficient to begin with. Tho teachers may bo paid a small monthly 
salary p/i/< a fuitidile bonus for every person who patisfict a practical 
-weaving tost after the course of training, which would be for about 
six months. There is no rcawn why one member of every family, now 
condemned to enforced idleness, should not in time be taught to weavo 
•enough cloth for tho roquiroments of tho family. But hand-weaving^ 
will always suffer from competition with mill-made cloth unless Gov-' 
crament starts one or more cotton spinning mills for the purpose of 
-supplying jarn to tho'hand-wcavcrs. The initial capital required eav 
bo co-operatively subscribed by the weaver population of tho Province, 
if Government would provide the entire cost of export inanagomont 
and supervision. 

Next to weaving of cotton, I think tho spinning of jute fibre and 
weaving into gunny cloth should be introduced and widely extended. 
The jute growers enjoy a lot of leisure. With adequate facilities for 
training them to spin and weave tho fibre, a good portion of tho jute 
■may bo turned into gunny bags before being put on tho market. This 
-should give employment to thousands of idle cultivators in the jute ' 
Mr, If. K. Roff. 
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Tiroas. An arrangcnionfc similar to that suggested for cotton wearing 
would* serve ns a good beginning. Simple village industries like the 
ntanufnctuTC of cart wheels and rarts, elementary enrpentr}' for the 
making of oil presses, nnd such bimplc furniture ns char-pays and 
bedsteads, rope twisting with im)iiovcd tools, should bo taught in 
technical schools sot up at each polirc-slntion. A good portion of the 
cost of these schools would bo recovered from the \nlHc of the articles 
turned out by those under instruction. 

(c) Sericulture and basket-making are more or less caste occupa- 
tions, and caste Hindus Imvo n prejudice against poultry roaring. 
The chief ohsjaclc is van' of knowledge and of facilities for learning 
There is a wide scope for their introduction if adequate facilities are 
provided. 

(</) I think Government should give special encouragement to 
esiabush industries ennnected with the proparntion of agricultural 
produce for eonsumiition, oil jircssing, rico hulling wheat grinding, 
sugar refining nnd tobacco curing being the most important in this 
Hrorinee. Adequate arrangement should be made for the supply of 
suitable band-power nnd bulloek-power mnebincs nnd plants to culti- 
vators through co-operntivo societies, and long-tenn loans for the pur- 
pose -should bo made available at a specially low rate of intorost 
■Whore there are no co-oporativo societies, the scope of the State Aid 
to Industries Act mfty be extended and the machines distributed on 
the hirc-purchnso system. 

(s) Yea, but this is not desirable. 

t/) Yes, this is very necessary. Such industries ns blncksmithy and 
boll-tnctal work could bo put on a more satisfactory basis by the 
introduction of inqiroved tools and appliances and organising tboir 
commercial and financial sido. This cannot be done without a groat 
deal of intensive study and research. 

to) The best way is to encourage and iiush irrigation projects. The 
construcfion ol hutuh and neJls ntid the ex-cnvation of tanks uould 
.absorb a lot of superfluous labour. By educating the people to a 
higher standard of life, and creating a deifinml for pumt bniiso!, and 
more furniture, the moro well-to-do could piovide more eiiiploymcut 
tor otlior-s. 

(/t) The organisation of hoy-scout troops by village school masters 
and ulihsing them for villago service to servo as cvaiiiplcs to their 
olden, coupled w'ith effective propaganda nnd lectures on subjects 
relating to sanitation and water supply, are practical means to this 
end. 

^ OmsiioK tft— FoitrsTS — (d) Indiscriininate destruction of forests 
in Ohota Nagpur has been going on for some time. This is due to 
the fact that the respective rights of the znmindnrs nnd the ryots are 
not elearlj* defined. Though the forests belong to the rnmindars, the 
law has given the right to tho ryots to out wood for fuel nnd building 
purposes.^ But thete is no way of preventing the rvots rutting more 
than their .sctiinl rmiiirements heenusc. alioiu‘vi*r they are caught, 
they can always say they have cut it for tlioir own or some noighliotir'a 
use. There is tliu.s i inee between tho rnniindnr and cultivators as 
to 'vho_ can etif away the trees faster. It is necestnr.v to define tho 
rights In iinanilngUouR terms. This would go a gieut way towards 
preventing rajiid deforestation in (Jholn Nagpur. 

Otmsrioy rs ('o-opmATjos.— fo) (i) Govcrimient should take a 
lending pnii m l-clping the rapid devclopmeiil of the co-operative.. 



movement along sound and progressive lines. This may bo done in two 

■« avs. . . ' 

(\) Kv brining the icconstitution of existing societies on a broader 
basis Mith a icij inudi larger scope of usefulness than they servo at 
present. 

This point IS of the utmost irapoitanco and leqiiires elucidation. 
It must be atknoulcdgod fianklj that co opeiation has not hitherto 
proved, in our Hands, to be a \iial faeloi foi the raoiiil and economic 
improieinent oi the potiplc. Hut this, in in> opinion, is entirely due 
to the fact that the possibilities of the moxement, us a factor in rural 
reconstuietioii, had not been lealised and the oiganisation was allowed 
to glow up with too n.iiiow an objcctiie. Oiii societies hitherto have 
dclibeiatel> had no othei object but to c.itei foi the financial needs 
of the most indebted class These classe*. wcic gcnciallj, from tho 
point of MOW of intelligence and education, the most baekw’aid in 
the Milage and conscqucntlj least able to apprceintc tho higher princi- 
ples of co operation The socirtics natuinlly became mcie loan institu- 
tions and faiilj bad ones at that U was forgotten that co-opciation 
had a incssngo foi all, and time bj keeping out the more intelligent 
and cntei prising and morallc elccatcd sections of the tillago popu- 
lation, the societies wore mcicly crippling their own moral and in- 
tellectual resources It was not realised how greatly the economic 
probltin w.T.® conii*ct<d with the inoral. The fact is that the, niial pro- 
blem is one compiehcnsivo whole and cannot be attacked picccmcal- 
Poserty and ignorance arc sjmptoins of the same disease. The fact 
is that the people arc suffering fiom a great poverty of soul, a great 
want of charactci. Their lives arc selfish and circumscribed in the' 
extreme and chaiactcrired by an utter lack of co-operation; they are 
not stmed by nnj common nim or puipose in life; they fight over small 
things and go to court on the slightest prosocation. They cany on 
litigation from father to son. The community in the lillngo exists 
only in name IVhnt we hnco is n disunited set of individuals with 
''each one for him«elf and the dciil take the hindmost" ns their 
onlj motto in life. In the circumstances, it cannot he nnj’ source of 
wonder, cither, that their mam industry, agriculture, should have fallen 
to such a low pitch or that the educational and sanitary needs of the 
tillage should have been so badly neglected as they are. Xo reform is 
possible without ic-croating the rural community and evohing a tnie 
social organism in ibe tillage But if all this is true, it is also true 
that it is precisely this situation that the co-opcrnti%e movement has 
the power to meet. Its potciicv is. in iny opinion, more than equal 
to such a task. Tho chief function of the co-operative movement must 
bo moral and educational. The eo-operativo sjsfem, rightly conceived, 
must be a great sjstem of adult education, and the societies must 
function as a practical school for adults where just the kind of education 
and tiaining they want would be ennied on by demonstration mid 
propaganda. It follows, therefore, that n successful co-operative society 
must nim nt organising tho whole village. There can be no eo-opet- 
ativo progress without the help of all whore co-operation is worth any- 
thing. The best minds of the Mllncc must be mobilised for an united 
effort at progress. Then only would it be possible to introdiue aptri- 
cultural improvements and find employment for the idle hours, their 
only would it be possible to find n solution foi the education and 
sanitaiy needs of the village. Hiis view was accepted by tho co- 
operative eongic's held at Riwan as a result of a paper lead by tho 
writer on " ‘Jhe Future of Co-operation It was losohed that tho 
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objpclB of the soeiofcy to bo included in tlie model byc*la\vs were to bo 
rcvificd ns noted below. These objects may bo commended for adoption 
in all other Provinces. 

Tho object of the eo-operative society is to brinit about the moral 
and economic welfare of the mcmbeis by means of common counsel 
and joint effoits, and with this cad in view it should do any or all 
of the followiiiR tliinRS : — 

(1) Endeavour to effect aRricultural improvements of all kinds: by 
arianginft tor better seeds, nmnmcs nnd impleinenls, by introducing 
more remunerative crops wherever possible, by improving facilities for 
irrigation, by impioving the breed of cattle, and in every other possible 
way. 

(2) Endeavour to find profitable omi>loyment for the idle hour by 
providing facilities for learning cotlnge industries like spinning, n cav- 
ing, silk-rearing, kni»ting, dyeing, t.nnning c.irpentry, nnd in other 
ways. 

a Encourage thrift nnd the habit of saving by insisting on small 
ly deposits nnd on fiugality on all occasions of festivity nnd 
•general prosperity. 

(4) Establisli schools by raising subscriptions, donations, securing 
,grnnls-in'aid or in other ways, where none exist; or improw existing 
'cues by iacreaviag the nttcndaaec of pupils and improving the quality 
■of teaehors and the teadiing. ■ 

(.■5) rmprovc vtllnpe snnitniion nnd the health of the members nnd 
their enUlo by providing better drinking water, arranging for medical 
aid, for the pievention of epidemics and for existence on more healtli- 
fill lines. 

(0) To settle disnutes liv arbitration nnd enfoice the decision of 
the nrbitrnlor on the disputants by fines, suspensions, explnsion or 
other suitable measures 

(T) Ciontc among the members a sphit of serviee, of mutual help 
and toleration among all castes and creeds bv utilising all occasions 
when liclp and serviees aie needed, by undertaking joint woiks for 
common village needs such as the excavation of a tank or a well for 
•dunking water, or the eonslruetion or improvement of a village load, 

(ft) Organise village ninusoinents by arranging for healthv sports, 
recital of stories nnd contemporary nows by educated friends, magic 
lantern lecturers nnd the like, 

(0) Oeatc funds by offering the joint nnd several liability of the 
■members ns security in order to uHIise such funds in loans to inernbeis 
for productive and necessary pmposes or to give effect to nnj* of the 
foregoing objects. 

n will lie seen, fiom these objeefs. Hint they are nll-compreliensive. 
But it is not enough to define the aims nnd ideals of the movement, 
TVe must doviso the best methods for their atininment. This brings 
mo to the point with whieli this particular query in the Questionnaire 
if concerned and the an.®wcr given at the beginning, c/r., that (Gov- 
ernment must eomo forward to help in the reconstitution of existing 
societies along the lines Indicated above. 

Two essential coiidilions are necessary for the acliievemoiit of this 
ond : 

The first and fmvnioHt necessity^ for this is a permanent insti- 
tution for providing speeiali'ied training to woikeis in just the 
kind of work that is needed to enable eo oper, stive loeieries to fulfil 
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the objects defined ubovo. Each of the Development departments. Edu- 
cation, Industries, Co-operative, Forest, Public Health, should co-opc- 
rnte in making the institution worthy of its high object. It will, of 
lourse, be placed under the Co operative Department, for the iunda- 
mental basis of the training must be how to teach the agriciilturists- 
to apply the co-operative method in all matters i elating to their deve- 
lopment The entire cost of the institution should be borne by 
Government Government aid for such a purpose is more than justi- 
fiable, I hawo very good authority for this view : at the conference* 
on agricultural co-opcrntion held at Wembley in 1924 Sir^ Daniel 
Hall, a lending Hritish nuthoiity on agriculture. Chief Technical Ad- 
visor to the Ministry and Chairman of the Trustees to the Horace* 
Plunkett Foundation, declared that it was essential from the Govern- 
ment's point of view that the farmers should be co-operatively or- 
ganised. If that IS true of other parts of the Eropiie, its truth is 
a hundred times more applicable m the case of Indian farmers. The 
r>nly way to create sound co-operative societies is to employ organi- 
sers properly tiaincd in the technique of co-operative organisaton. 
A resolution, the underlying principle of which was accepted <tt the 
last Co-operativ» Congress held at Bhagnlpur on 3rd May 1927, as 
the icsiilt ot I paid lend me, reads as follows: "The Congress 
is of opinion that a permanent training institution for the proper 
training of co-opei ntivc workers is essential to equip them adequately 
for their task, and consider a practical knowledge of rural economics, 
and of improved agricultural methods and sounds co-operative prac- 
tices of fundamrntal importance for their training. ^ The Congress 
consider that it k a duty of Government to help the Federation with 
an adequate subsidy to cctablish such an institution.” 

(6) The Co-opoiut’\e Federation must be subsidised by Govern- 
ment to supplement the staff employed by the Central Banks so that 
the number of sccicties in charge of one ofliccr may not exceed fifteen 
or twenty. This is a necessary corollary of the first If our- exist- 
ing organi-sations are to bo strengthened and such a radical change 
as contemplated in the previous paragraph brought about in their 
direction and purpose, it is obvious that the men who do the work 
must not only have the proper technical training and qualification 
but they must have ample time for their work. The Central Banks 
employ men for every forty to forty-five societies. This staff is whol- 
ly inadequate for carrying on the educational work indicated in the 
objects, and, ns the Central Banks cannot afford to employ a bigger - 
staff. Government should supplement their efforts. This aid is fully 
justifiable. If we accept the proposition that a well ordered village 
organisation must be the basis of all reform, it is clear that the 
rheapest and quickest wav* to make this reform of universal applica- 
tion is to strengthen and rc constitute the existing ro-operativi> so- 
cieties and_ make their example an aid to further development on 
the same lines. Besides, «!orao of the functions whidi the societies 
ate to perform are primary duties of Government For example, 
it is the duty of the Agricultural Department to introduce improv- 
ed agricultural motbods among the agrieultiirists, hut the depart- 
ment has no adeauato staff to work in the villages A well organised 
ao-operativc society is the best field for demonstration of impiovcd 
methods and such methods ate far more likely to bo copied among 
farmers co-operatively organised than elsewhere. If Government 
train co-operative workers with a view to spreading agricultural im- 
provements and enable ihe movement to employ a sufficient number 
of such trained workers, the best methods arc bound to be multiplied 
much faster than would be possible otherwise. 

Mr. N. K. Ifoy. 
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The same is true of the Industries Department. Wi^ systematic- 
propaganda and demonstration, flyshuttle looms, warping sets, im- 
proved processes of dyeing and tanning, improved implements for 
blacksmiths and bell-metal workers can all be introduced through tho- 
agency of co-operative societies. In regard to these two departments, 
therefore, it will bo scon that the societies can be utilised as centres 
of demonstration and can make the departments enormously more 
useful. As regards other departments, too, a great deal of the educa- 
tional and propaganda work can be done, with immense benefit to 
the people and some solid results. 

Take education : it is recognised that without a general spread of 
literary education, progress in rural areas will be slow. Govern- 
ment will never be able to find the money for universal primary 
fducation. But Government can at least help to educate the people 
up to its needs so Ihfd, if they wish and arc shown the way, they may- 
fubmit to voluntary taxation for the purposes. The writei’s ex- 
j'oricnce fully justifies the hope that every village which has a co- 
operative society may have a school of its own, if the villagers are 
educated up to its advantages and needs by a system of continuous 
and careful propaganda. As regards public health and sanitation 
there can be no doubt that hundreds of lives can be saved by the 
spread of knotvledge as regards preventive measures against epi- 
demics and elementary hygiene. The co-operative ofiiccr can easily 
carry on the educational propaganda in regard to these. 

As regards she Forest Department, with proper propaganda villag- 
ers ca(n be taught to plant good and useful trees on waste lands and 
prevent indiscriminate destruction of forests. In f^t, there is no 
development department of Government which can dispense with the 
aid of demonstration and propaganda. Hithetor, this powerful aid 
to development has not been utilisedj but now that there are these 
village agencies available, the functions of these departments will 
find proper scope, provided an organic connection is set up between 
the activities of the departments and the life of the societies. Each 
society should be made a centre of demonstration and propaganda. 
If this view is accepted and the pla'n approved, the principle of a 
Government subsidy to improve and supplement the staff through 
which such work is to be accomplished would need no further justi- 
hcation. ' 

(B) By subsidising the Co-operative Federation for the employ- 
ment of an adequate number of whole-time paid organisers who- 
would receive a specialised course of training at the proposed train- 
ing institute with a view to organising a net-work of sound co- 
operative societies throughout the country within a measurable dis- 
tance of time. The necessity of a permanent and well ordered 
organisation inf the village as the basis of all rural reform should be 
clearly recognised. The first reason, of course, is that without such 
an organisation any general system of rural reform would have to 
be centralised, would require an army of paid workers from top to 
bottom, aind the cost involved would be so great that it would never 
be possible to find the money. But even if the money could be found 
the achievements would be very poor in comparison with what can 
be achieved with the intelligent co-operation of those who should be 
most interested in such reform. I need quote no better aulhoritv 
than Pir FToraco Plunkett for the view that farmers must be, co- 
operatively organised before they can be economically and effectively 
assisted by the State. 

Hitherto, the resnonsibility of organising societies has been left 
to honorary organisers appointed by Government, more or Jess one 
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/or every subdivision where the movement has not spread sufficiently. 
Jheir work on the whole, with a few exceptions, both in quality and 
quantity leaves very much to be desired It is far fiom my intention 
to disparage the unselfish woik of these honoiary woikcrs, many of 
whom have sacrificed a lot of time and energy for the cause. The 
want of any system for training Uiem bcfoie appointment and the 
fact that most of them are lecruited from the professional classes 
and consequently have little leisure to devote the necessary time and 
energy, account for most of she defects. But the facts aie thcic 
Actual progres-, is painfully slow, and bad organisation has handi- 
capped noik 111 other directions which must supplement the func- 
tions of mere loan institutions It is easy enough to get a number 
of heavily indebted villageis to agree to take loans on any terms and 
to prepaie a statement of the votild-bc mcrabcis’ assets and liabilit- 
scs. But to set u| a co-operative organisation in the true sense of 
'the word is a' different matter altogether. Such work is highly tech- 
inical and rcqiuiea not only a great deal of time and patient i\orfc 
but technical qualifications of a high order Even in othei parts of 
the Empire nhcis the level of education and intelligence is much high- 
>er the remaikablo admission was made that the chief reason why 
farmers do not co operate is generally missed It is simply that they 
dc not know how They have to be taught the incthods of co-operation. 
It, theiefoie, the ground has to be covered within a reasonable time, 
and future organisation given the progressive direction indicated 
above, we must have whole-time organisers who would be fully equip- 
ped for their duties by a previous specialised training for a suffi- 
ciently long time. 

Such organisation work should, however, be left to such central 
non-official bodies as the Co-operative Federation in this Province, 
the Bengal Cooperative Organisation Society in Bengal and the 
(fo-operative Institute in Bombay. But the entire cost of maintain- 
ing such organisers should be met by Government, 

It is important to estimate the strength of the organising staff 
necessary for our purposes. If it is agreed that no reform is possible 
•cxcent through village organisations, the first and foremost problem 
is how to create these organisations os fast as possible. The Fro- 
vince of Bihar and Orissa has 255 police-stations with an average of 
A33 villages in each police-station area, and taking twenty to twenty- 
five societies as the limit of good organisation by one organiser in one 
year, it would take about fourteen to sixteen years to have a co- 
operative society in each village if wo had one org.aniser for every 
thana. But as it would take at least five years before a sufficient 
number of trained organisers could bo turned out, it means that it 
would be quite twenty or twenty-five years before the programme 
is rompletcd Since all other progress depends on these organisations, 
it is clear that nothing short of one organiser for every police-station 
can meet the requirements of the case. The salary and emoluments 
-suitable for such an organiser deserve some consideration. In my 
opinion a salary of Es 150, rising to Bs. 350. would attract young men 
of the right type to enter the training institution and compete for 
the test qualifying for these posts of organisers 

(iil Diitriif /hw <7* —There should be an intimate and organic con- 
nection set up between the district boards and Central Banks be-* 
caiuse both these bodies have identical aims, viz., rural development 
f’o-operativc societies can be of the greatest assistance to the work 
-of the district boards and the latter can give to the movement the 
gi catest encouragement 

Mr. N. K, Roy. 
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^rhis help and encouragement should take the following forms: 

1.^ The pitrw-training schools should be re-modelled with a view^ to 
making the schcok the centres of community life. If, as I have tried 
to stress clsewhei e, a well ordci'cd village organisation must form the 
basis of rural rtiorm, it follows that the village school must form 
an integral part of the organic life of the. village and the teacher 
must play one of tlie most important parte in this programme of 
development. The woik of the inspecting officer of co-operative so- 
cieties and that of the guru should be well co-ordinated so that the 
one may supplement the efforts of the other. The training should 
include the following: — 

A. Proper management of co-operative societies, including, (1) 

the plan of development as defined in the revised bye-laws, 
(2) practical traiining in propaganda and lectures relating 
to the plan, (3) co-operative book-keeping and accountancy, 
(4) bye-laws of different types of societies and Central 
Banks. 

B. Training as scout masters so that the teacher can organise 

a troop of village boys and train them in regular social 
service work and work relating to village improvement, 
thus helping to accustom the minds of the villagers to the 
idea) of community service. This will be one of the most 
important parts of the teacher’s duties. 

0. A cofirse of practical agriculture in which the students would 
bo taught (1) to appreciate the difference between the 
traditional and improved methods in regard to crops lo- 
cally grown, (2) the technique of the field operations re- 
lating to remunerative crops which are new to the area 
but which may be suitably introduced. 

D. A course of practical training in some common handicraft 

like weaving, dyeing, printing and tanning. 

E. A training which would enable the teacher, (1) to communi- 

cate the scientific interest provided by the farmers' physi- 
cal! envii'onment to the agricultural classes according to 
their capacities, (2) to engender a love of nature in the 
rural irand. Sir Horace Plunkett and Dr. Qcorgo Bussell 
(A.E.), both great authorities on rural organisation, lay 
great stress on this aspect of rural education and there 
can be no doubt of its importance for villages in India. 

2. The district board should grant, for .co-operative development, 
an anntial subvention to the .Oo-operativo Federation equal to a fixed 
percentage of their revenues. A part of such grants may bo ear- 
maiked for such objects as the board may bo specially interested in 
e.g., (a) preparation of special slides for lantern lectures on the 
advantage of starting schools by co-operative efforts, on preventive 
measures against epidemics and matters relating to hygiene and 
sanitation, (h) making grants for experiments in special type sucict- 
ici: cattle breeding, cattle insurance, irrigation and the like. 

3, Loans may be granted to Central Banks for long terms from 
the unspent balances of district boards at a' low rate of interest and 
earmarked for su(ffi purposes as well-digging, excavation of tanks, 
construction of grain galas, purchase and sale societies and for 
U'hemcs of debt redemption, all of which require a long period of 
repayment and a low rate of interest. 
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4. The district board may adopt a favoured-village policy fcy 
which: — 

A. Schooh in villages where there are societies would be improved 

up to the dcsiicd standard. 

B. Nou schools would only bo staited in villages where thcie are 

co operative societies and where the members have given 
in oof of their keenness for education by raising a part 9 £ 
the punt’s salary or helping by their labour in the con- 
struction of the school buildings. 

C. Contracts for wells, roads and school buildings should be 

given wherever feasible to the nearest co-operativo society. 

6. The district board should ch-operato with municipalities in 
encouraging co operative dairy farms and milk unions by providing 
tiansport facilities for fodder and dairy produce from the villages 
to the cities. ' 

Municipalities . — ^These bodies can encourage the growth of the 
cd-operative stores movement by making grants for buildings and 
sites for such stores. ' 

The municipalities can also encourage co-operative milk unions 
end dairy farms by (a) opening depots for the sale of milk and 
fodder for the cow-owners in the towns and (6)_ co-operating with 
the district boards in providing transport facilities for fodder and 
dairy produce. 

(b) (i) 1 do not think that the t^pe of societies which wo have at 
present, vis., those that serve the purpose of more loan institutions, 
are woith multiplying. Without an educational campaign of the 
nature described, the credit societies would bo of little use in the 
ultimate economic salvation of the people. But once properly or- 
ganised, the societies should bo allowed loans at a rate of interest 
(onsidcrably lower than they receive at present. The rate chargeable 
to the memben should not exceed eight per cent and this would only 
be possible if the surpluses of the Imperial Bank were made avail- 
able to the Provincial Co-operative Bank at a rate of interest not 
exceeding three per cent. 

(viii) Such societies should receive special encouragement, as the 
condition of cattle in the country is most deplorable. This en- 
couragement should take the following forms: 

1. A b ceding bull may be supplied free to such societies when 
uiganiscd. 

S. Grants should be made by Government and district boards for 
cattle shows and liberal prizes offered for the Best condi- 
tioned animals bred from such sires. 

(ii) to (ix) As regards all other types of societies, my suggestion 
is that they should be created after the village society has been fully 
established and their need felt by the members themselves. But I 
think separate societies for distinct purposes would only bo neces- 
sary in very big villages. In an average sized village, the “general 
purposes’’ society described in my note would serve most of the pur- 
poses, particular groups of members combining for particular 
objects. 

(C) Yes, I think legislation should be introduced in order to com- 
pel an unwilling minority either to join societies for joint improve- 
ment or to accept a reasonable compensation to he decided by the 
Assistant Registia'r or any other competent authority. 

Question 23.— Geneual Education.— (a) (ii) Middle schools and 
elementary schools should both be remodelled to servo the purpose of 

Mr. N. K. Soy, 
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community centres and sliould be related to the life of the village. The 
teaubers should receive a previous specialised training in practical 
agriculture, in the true principles of co-operation and the proper 
management of a co-operative society. This training should enable 
the teacher to give great assistance to the local organiser and co- 
operative worker in forming a society in the village on the lines 
suggested in a previous answer. Wlicn the soeioty has been started, it 
\\ill become a eentre for the dissemination of the highest truths relat- 
ing to agricultural science, and the children would be trained in 
])ractical social 'service through the jorganisation of local boy-scout 
troopsi and would of course bo made to take an interest in the activi- 
ties of the local society and the method of its management. A love of 
nature must bo created and the pupils taught, according to their 
capacities, to take a scientific interest in everything round about them. 
Only in this way will the rural mind be sot free from its present 
stagnation. * 

(6) (i) When the societies are properly organised and trained in 
the art of common counsel and common efforts, these intellectual 
exercises and the community life will form the basis of a fine culture 
and constitute a valuable lesson in true citizenship. They will, at 
the same time, improve the efficiency of the school. 

Such things as the scientific selection of seed, experiments in new 
fertilisers, fodder tests, efforts to combat a cattle epidemic or crop pest 
in a scientific way, followed by discussions regarding their effects, 
would add interest and zest to the life of the agriculturists. 

(ii) My experience is that it would not bo necessary to have recourse 
to any compulsion in the matter of education, provided sufficient pro- 
paganda as regards the advantages of education is carried on. 

(iii) This is chiefiy due to the inefficiency of the teacher and want 
of local supervision over liis work. 'In most cases, the teacher is a 
groat absentee and, owing to low pay and the want of adequate control, 
takes very little interest in his work. The remedy is better training, 
more salary for the teacher and local control. 

Question 25.— -^'eltare of Eurai, Population.— (6) Yes, this would 
be very useful, and should take the form suggested by Prof. Burnott- 
Hurst in the report of the Economic Enquiry Committee. 

Question 26. — Statistics. — (a) (iii) There is a quinquennial census 
regarding this and the methods adopted are defective. I would sug- 
gest that an accurate census of livestock should bo taken at the same 
time as the ordinary census. The same organisation might easily do 
this additional enumeration and this would involve very little addition 
to the cost. If a quinquennial census is considered necessary, the bort 
thing would bo to time the next one five years before before the next 
ordinary census would be due, and employ an organisation similar 
to that employed during the ordinary census. 

Oral Evidence. 

68.353. TJie Ohairtnan : Mr. K. Eoy, you arc Assistant Eegistrar 
of Co-operative Societies, Eanchi Circle! — I was; I have now been 
appointed Deputy Eegistrar. 

68.354. Would you agree that the condition of the primary societies 
in the Province as a whole is far from satisfactory !— Yes; I agree. 

68,365. Would you agree that until that position is remedied the 
best qffects of co-operation cannot bo looked for ?— Yes. 
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08,350. Would you ngroe that the fiist step Arhich should be taken by 
youv’ department is to vivify, and render thoroughly sound, the pri- 
mary societies and to cSiicate members of the primary societies in 
co-operative principles?— Yes; I have made elaborate proposals re- 
garding that in my note. 

68,367. Professor Gangulee-. Could you give us any icasons why the 
village organisation societies, which aie alive and working in the 
Khunti sub-division, are not flourishing in other parts of the Province 1 
-First of all, this is a now movement; the plan of development along 
thfso lines is a new idea. Only recently the Congress has accepted this 
kind of work. Moreover, we want trained woikcis'to enable^ the 
Central Banks to function ns organiseis Wthout trained organisers 
we cannot have more of such societies. Tliat is why I pioposc that we 
must have a training institution to train co-operative workers on the 
principles of co-operation. 

08.358. And you hope that tliis movement started in the Khunti sub- 
division w’ill spread over the whole Province if you^havc trained 
workers f— Yes. We must have trained workers; that is vciy import- 
ant. But unless the Co-operative Federation is subsidised adequate- 
ly to maintain a sufHciont number of trained workers it will not be 
possible to have such societies. Provided we get the men, it will be 
possible to start cuch whole-village organisations. 

08.359. In the first place, you must have workers willing to do the 
work? — ^Ycs. 

68.360. In tho second place, you must give them training?— Yes. 

68,301. Hava yon enough men to take up tho work ?— Yes. 

68,362. Where would you train them?— My idea is tfioj, wo must 
have an institution, cither at Sabonr or at Patna, to give them just 
tho training which would fit them for the work of village reform, and 
that all tho development departments should co-operate with the insti- 
tution and make tho institution worthy of its objective.* 

08,303. IVlio is going to bear tho cost of the training ? — ^In my scheme 
I propose that Government should bear the cost; but so far us the 
training institution is concerned a further idea has occurred to me, 
namely th.at if we got ten per cent of the net profits of the Central 
Banks and five per Q-ut of thojiet profits of the societies, wc can meet 
half the cost of the institution. 

68.364. We have been told, in the ovidonce before us, that tho co- 
operative movement in Bihar and Orissa has begun to show signs of 
deterioration in tho primary societies; conld you tell tho Commission 
the reasons for this deterioration ?— The reason is that cultivators have 
not been taught progressive methods in agriculture; they have simply 
been enabled to redeem a portfon of their past debts. ' It only they 
were taught how to improve agriculture, the societies would immedi- 
ately get more life than they have at present 

68,365 You do not think that lack of supervision is one of the 
-casons?— I do; there is lack of trained supervision. I mean that the 
persons in diarge of co-operative societies should know enough aliout 
agriculturo to induce tho cultivators to adopt improved methods of 
cultivation. 

68.3na Can you tell us whether the Central Banks arc mainly con- 
rorned with the interest of tho primary societies or the interest of tho 
depMitoTS?--^at is a very difficult question to answer; but I think 
the Central Banks arc doing a lot of good work at present 

Mr. IT. K. Boy. 
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68.367. It is stated that your primary societies are too much under 
the control of the Central Banks j is that a fact 1 — Ho. I do not think 
wo can dispense with the supervision of the Central Ba^s at present, 
because the members of the primary soeictics are not educated enough 
to be able to exorcise mutual control. That pre-supposcs a level of 
education which they have not at present. There arc only two or three 
men at the top who arc educated, and the others are all so backward 
that, if the societies were left to themselves, there would be much more 
domination practised over them by the panchayats than is at present 
practised by the Central Banks. 

68.368. What is jour relation with the Department of Agriculture l 
Do j’ou get much assistance from them ? — 1 cannot say that wc have 
had enough assistance in the past; but that is because we have not yet 
come to the point where we have an agreed policy. I mean to say 
that if the Co-operative Department regarded the introduction of im- 
proved methods of agriculture as part of their duties and the Agricul- 
tural Department was willing to train workers for this work, wc would 
get on much faster limn w'c arc doing. 

68.369. Could j'ou tell us of your relationship with the Department 
of Education! Do you got any assistance from them!— Up to the 
present wo have had no relationship with the Department of Educa- 
tion. We have tried to introduce now schools by propaganda, and the 
district boards have given us as much help as is required. 

. 68,370. With the Department of Public Jlcalth! — No; wo have not 

had any organic connection ; but wo have tried to do some propaganda 
in connection with cholera, 

68.371. You do not receive anj* assistance from the Public Health 
Department in your propaganda work!— The whole trouble is that we 
have not got any defined policy. If the Public Health Department 
would go into the training institution and train co-operative workers 
to do propaganda work in regard to preventive measures against 
diseases we could do a lot. 

68.372. In your proi»agauda work, do you use the posters published 
by the Department of Public Health !— Posters are absolutely of no 
use. 

69.373. IVliy ? — Because there is nobody to road them 

68.374. Which part of the Province do you know best !— 1 know Chota 
Nagpur very well, and I Iniow parts of Bihar and Ofisan. 

68,376. Are you familiar with the local bodies in those tracts!—! 
am familiar wdth the local bodies of Chota Nagpur. 

68.376. What is the position of communications in the areas that 
yon know! — Communications are verj' good in Cliota Nagpur. 

68.377. Mr. Kamal: As regards the training through the Federation, 
the Federation is receiving a subsidj' at the present moment !— Yes, it 
is recciWng a very small subsidj'. 

68.378. Wc were told that it was about Rs. 7,500 !— Yes, it is about 
that, but I consider it is too small. 

68.379. Did you make any proposal to Government that you would 
undertake to train workers, and on that ground did you ask for an 
enhancement of the subsidj-!— No, it is not mj- business to ask for it. 
My point is that the training should not be the business of the Go- 
operative Department .alone. I consider that all the Development 
departments should be equallj- interested in this training, because the 
Central Banks provide the men and the local supervision. If only 
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<lio training wore given by all the Development dcpailmcnts, they 
could make their departments enormously more useful. 

68,380 You admitted that the whole cruic of the question and the 
ueakness of the co-operative movement was in the lack of training? — 
Yes. That is the main theme of -my written memorandum. 

68.381. It must be somebody’s business to bring these facta to the 
notice of thi Local Goiernmciit and to ask for a remedy. I ask you, 
who pioposed to ha^c this subsidy, or, if none proposed it, why did 
they sleep over it 1 — It has been proposed by me in the last Co-operative 
Congress; it has been accepted by the Congress, and steps are now 
being taken to move the Government in the matter. 

68.382. As regards jour pioposal to convert a whole village into a 
village welfare society, what arc your views on the idea of a multiple 
purpose society? — I would not call it a multiple purpose society. If you 
w ill refer to the objects, you will see that there are no different purposes 
in it For example, I do not include a sale society in my objects at 
.all; I would not include a co-operative store in my objects at all. 
What I do include among the objects is the improvement of agriculture; 
they should meet together and discuss what kmd of crops will give 
them the best return, and that is a kind of thing nvhich they do not . 
do at all at present. The co-operative workers have hitherto considered 
that this is outside the scope of a co-operative society, but if they 
could only change that attitude a great deal more could be done. 

68.383. Mr. Calvert : Wliat, did you say, was considered outside the 
scope of a co operative society ? — ®ho introduction of agricultural 
improvements. 

63.384. Professor Gangulee: Did you ever have an opportunity of 
seeing the befoic-farmine societies of the Punjab? — I am not familiar 
with them, but I have road about them. 

68.385. Mr, Kamat ; You have been emphasising that the improve- 
ment of agricultural practices is the main point, and that unless you 
have that you cannot gain the confidence of the co-operators ?— Quite 
so. 

68.386. What are the boundaries? Where does the proper function 
of the Agricultural Department end an'd yours begin? — There should 
bo really no boundary, so far as I am concerned. 

, 68,387. Take the question of improved seed. When they have 

demonstrated that a certain type of seed is an improved variety, what 
further help do yon want ? — I say that they have not yet demonstrated 
it to the satisfaction of the ryots. They h.avc only demonstrated it in 
the central farms, but so far as carrying on the demonstration in the 
ryots’ own fields is concerned, wo have not yet done anything appreci- 
able. 

68.388. You have said something about seed distribution. I take 
it that you would be prepared to carry on propaganda and to work up 
through your movement_to seed distribution? — Yes, provided I get the 
men trained for this kind of work. The man must know something 
about the matter, to be at all able to do propaganda work, and that is 
why training is so very important. 

68.389. That is j'our part of the work?— No. I think the Agricul- 
tural Department should train our woikcrs to do propaganda work in 
Tcgaid to impiovemcnts recommended by them. It is for that reason 
that I consider a combined, institution on behalf of the development 
departments to train co-operative workers so necessary because they 
are the only men who work in the villages at present. 

Mr. N. K. Boy. 



68,300. I am noL quite sure wlicthcr things arc not being mixed utt. 
You arc saying that there arc no trained workers. By ‘ trained ’ I 
take it that you mean trained in the ordinary principles of oo-opera- 
iion? — No. My whole point is that co-operative workers must be 
trained in iinjiroved agricultural methods, or in any improvement, in 
fact, which is suitable for adoption in the villages, and that training 
must be given in a central institution. It is for the experts to decide 
uhat, exactly, the lines of the training should be. We say : — “ Here 
arc the men working in the villages. Give them the training In 
that way, by applying co-operative principles, improved methods could ■■ 
bo introduced very easily. 

08,391. Do you seriously maintain that the Agricultural Department 
has failed to prove the merit of certain improved seed varieties, and 
that therefore you are not willing to take up seed distribution 1 — I do 
not suggest that at all. Wliat I moan to say is that it has not yet conic 
to the ryots' knowledge. IVc have no link between the central farm 
and the ryot There must be a body of workers who would bo prepared 
continually to advocate the improved methods, so that one or two 
persons in every village may take it up as a sort of demonstration. 

68.302. In other words, the propaganda of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment is weak? — I'hcro is, in fact, no propaganda; I would say it is 
absolutely tu'f. 

68.303. That means that they have been experimenting, but they have 
no agency for propaganda work?— Yes, and that is true also of the 
Public Health Department and the Industries Department; they have 
got no propaganda agency in the villages. 

' 68,394. You spoke about the lack of an agreed policy between you 
and the Agricultural Department. Why cannot you come to an agreed 
policy?— It is a question of difference of opinion ns to what really is 
the best thing to do. , 

68,395. Professor Gangttlee: Both the departments are under a 
common Minister? — ^Yes, they are under n common Minister. 

68,306. Mr. Kamali In plain language, dp I take it that the two 
departments arc at loggerheads? — I do not think so. It is only a ques- 
tion of the method of extending the improvement. I think the opinion 
of the head of the Agricultural Department is that co-operative workers 
might make mistakes and that they would not be sullioicntly trained to 
do the work, and on that account might hinder progress. That is why 
I consider an adequate training in improved agricultural -practices, of 
all co-operative workers, so very essential for progress. 

68.397. Sir Thomas Middleton ; You mean to say that a man mi^ht 
be a very good co-operator, but a very bad farmer ? — I do not want him 
to bo an actual practical farmer. I want him to know sufficient about 
improved raothods. Take, for instance, the rahat pump. If I want 
a man to introduce it, then he must have seen the rahat pump at work 
and Icnow what its advantages are before he can do propaganda work 
in regard to it. There is not n single roan doing this work on behalf 
of the Agricultural Department. I say that our co-operative w'orkors 
are in a position lo do this work if they only had the training. 

68.398. Your complaint is that no training is given in agriculture 
by the Agricultural Department?— Yes. 

68.399. You are providing some funds for training ?— The movement 
is providing half the amount, and my suggestion is that the other half 
should be obtained by a subsidy from Government. 
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68.400. Mr. OdLvcri : I gather from your very rathusiastic note that 
there is nothing like co-operation ?— That is my view. 

68.401. Another witness has told us that “ not every one by any 
means lealises that co-operative societies are business institutions, and 
must be run on business lines.” Would that apply to the workers in 
the field] — Yes, I believe it docs. 

68.402. Is there a general failure to understand that co-operation 
must be run on business lines? — agree. This is due to lack of ade- 
quate facilities for technical training in the principles and methods of 
co-operation. 

68.403. Professor Gangttlee : In the note of evidence of another 
witness it is said : " From my long experience of the co-operative 
workers, I can say that by placing the societies under the guidance and 
supervision of the Central Banks, these have been much demoralised, 
and not much has been achieved towards the well-being and prosperity 
of the rural population." Do you agree with that view?— I am pre- 
pared to agree to that, with this proviso, that if proper training were 
given the defect would disappear. 

(Tfic witness withdrew.') 

The Gommission then adjourned, till 10 a.m. on Thursday the 1st 
Dccemher, 1927, at Delhi. 
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Co*t xij •jjroduch'm tf siigat cone to Eitropran plantere in Notih Bihar, 


Rs. r, 

1. Co^t of cccd, iiO mounds @ O-C-0 . . . 18 12 Q 

2. Rpnt (2 years) per acre . . . . . 20 0 0 

3. Cost of cultivation 15 8 0 

4. Hannre, 15 maunds oil calce @ 2*8>0 . . 37 S 0 

5. Supervision by Indian servnntn . . • 8 0 0 

Total Cost per acre . 00 13 0 


Average return per acre SCO mounds. 

Value of 360 xnaunda @ 0>D<0 .... 131 4 0 

Profit per acre » 31 8 0 

.VJfi.— The crop la in tlio ground tivo yean ao this reprcientt ibo profit per 
acre for two years. 


Post 0 / production of tugar cane lo o Eyof «» North Bihar. 



R4. X. 

P. 

1 . Coat of seed, 60 inauiids ® 0*0 0 . . 

18 IS 

0 

2. Rent (2 years) per acre 

10 0 

0 

3. Coat of cuItiTatioTi 

8 0 

0 

4. Manure . 

Nil. 


C. Supervision 

Nil. 


Total coat per aero . 

30 IS 

0 

Average return per ecro, 160 maunds. 

Value of ICO maunds @ 0<0-0 ... 

50 10 

0 

Profit per aora 

10 14 

0 


The crop it in the ground two yean so this 'reprosontB the profit pn 
acre for two years. 
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Capital cott 0 } a 200 acre farm in Noflh Bihar. 

Ra. A, p. 

1. PuTohase price at B«. 200 to Ha. SCO per aoro 40.000 0 0 

to 

70,000 0 0 

2. Cost to pot in order, Ba. 16 per acre . • 3,000 0 0 

3. Porobasea of 16 pairs bullocks @ Bs. 20S • 3,000 0 0 

4. Coat of implcnienta 600 0 0 

6. Coat of farm buildings, bullock bous^a, 

granoriea, etc. ... . . 1,000 0 0 

0. Working oapital for manures, \ntges, etc. • 3,000 0 0 

^tal Bs. • 60,600 0 0 
to 

80,600 0 0 


CIPD— L21 CP— 26-4.28— 2,600, 
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.TlEuras In braolciii ntsr io pajes, oiher Oguns to questions) 
AOmmSTRATIOlf : 

AgriciiItUTal Advisor, pioposrd Blatua of, Do66» (111-3). 

Bonrdof Agrioullurc.vidDcoiisTilulion proposed, i)oMs (Hi)), 

BoAnns of Aomoi)i.KrRE : 

Central : 

for Co-utdinaiion, Hinha, D. 1‘. (108-0). 

Fijiiinto : tn^ on anrioulliirol oxporU. lecommetKlcd, Stnha, D. P. (109) 6G027-3O. 
Higher Ap])omtmonta ahonld bo contrullcd by, Sinlia, o. P, (202) 06491. 
Broanncinl : (Ip-OTpnnisatlonrecommondcd, Sirfia^J). P. (100). 

CenfrAl orgnnmtion of seientilir niid tccbnicnl consultnnt^ ndsoented, Dobbs (06-7). 
Cbambot of Agrimilton', nll-Indio, tentra), rpcommeiidtd, /Chan (441). 

Court fotfs, otc., incrensc of, depccealcd, AnlsJiun Sinha (272), 

DovclopmoiitBoAttl, moots .1 or 4 limes oyoar, Dobbs, 65G51 -G, 

Howlopment Oittcer should oontrol Vcfpunnry, Apriodtiira) and Co-opomtirc dtnnrt- 
monfs, //cyeoe/.(222) 6C383.7,Ga0G2. 

Dislriit Boards : Volerinary tontrol. puinlan ,(120-1.1 f 12G.U 155730.^^ RRSBAA J5i>00)5-J3, 
GCOOG-llG. iSrr under ‘‘ D ispj'nsaiwes *' under VETERINARY, 
of Edurntion, see undfr that main htndinq. 

IXports, e( ientibe, should bo coiitmlicd by sricntifio ufGcctg of eallbroof Frilousof 
the Royal .Soricly, Dabbs (57) 06101 (110-3) G5470-I, C547G 0. 

Gcnoral ndminiatral isn ofliecr required, Dahhs (58). 

Govenimont policy eritioised, AriLshnn Sinha (2uG-7) (272-G) GGS22. 

Tmp"rinl resoin-h, instituie (lil.o Piisi) should oo-ordinnio Provincial rcscarcli, (/nnoa 
Viihm (37) G.'5278-O. 

Eao asiooiftlion, Dobbs. OGlOfl-SOO. (Seo also under AGRICDLTURAL INDUSTRIES 
ohdHORRIS.) 

j Local Bolf-govonimcnt, Jlrycorh, 00740-66 . 

Jtetoorological iJopattmont j Seasonal instead of annual biigis suggested, Re;/, S, K. 
(469).. . 

Oqraiiisatlon, oll-Indta, forimproviugagriculturoin general, Dobb^, 034P5-('00. 

> Pflitition Of Bengal, effeot on Agrioultoral Dopnrtnjcnt of, Dobbs, C6G82-0. 

Posts Airii THirouArna : 

Increased cost depixcated, Arikshan Sinha (972). 

.Marketing information should bo ovbibited to cultivafoni at oilices, Selhi (352-3), 
' 07517.8. 

, Provincial Jlosolopmcnt Board recommended, Sinha, D. P, (2O8) 06180-8. 

Ptr8.i RrsE Mtoir 1 KPTrrcm; .• 

Agricultural Dep.aTtincnt'8 ntaff should visit, Srlhi (352) f)7.514-6. 

Bullocks bred at, Mtyrirk, 08000-0. 

Oaftlo breeding, sUecoS-sful svork, Khan (449). 

CottlosoleM, Danga Vishnv, 05301-2. 

Climate, not suitable for post-graduate training, Dobbs, i)G;)5t.o, 

Control of provincial departments by, recommendwl, Khtm (4 13-4) 0S21P. 

Bspori B from, -obould tako the plnco of provincial osperbi, Khan (443). 

Gangotio alluvium, iraportanee of, Dobbs (113). 

ahonld do TaicoI demonstration and propagnndo work, Aij ins, 06148-53, CStCl, 
Oflicers not sent to, Do66«, 06035-0. 

Post-grndnato study nt : 

Bangalore jirnrernblc, Dobbs, ,06384.0 (110.7), 

Recontinondcd, Sinha, D. V, (200). l . 

Provineinl Anrioultunvl Department'a work portly done by, Mcgrick, 08081-0. 
PtoviuCial work, Dobbs (67) 05592.4, 05492<10, Oanga Vidimi (33) 05200, 06206* 
300. 

Resfearoh side should ho emphasirod, Dows, 66500.70. 

Staff ehonld bo Increased, Khan (444), 
sio Y 393 — 1 
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POSA RrESEABOU iKSUTUTr — COtltd. 

Work on BtigftT, »co under CROPS AHD CROP PROTECTION. 

Snci^tionB ob to, MeintcL, 08032, 08004*0, 08144-0. 

n Wasto of public monoj, AnUhan Sinha (207-8) (204) (207) 00803-10, 06800-8. 
Work on Wheata, set under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 

Rofonna : 

KiTcLt of upon agriruUuio, Tueles, C6800-1. 

have Incrcaiicd dilBoultioa of improving Incatook, Quinlan (120) 05720, 00008. 
Rotronolimont Tocommonded, Narendra (409) 07861-0, 07880-01. 

Tn^ntIon of poor pcopio ovccssivc, Anlshan Sinha (272). {See also TARIFFS AND 
SEA FREIGHTS.) 

Taaksfokt : 

Bridges, look of, SinhUi D- P~ (202). ^ 

Communications : 

Bad, Prasad, 00400. 

Co-operative movomcni, eximnsion of not liandieappcd by bad communications, 
Prasad, 00400. 

in Cboto Nagpur very good, Soy, N. K., 08374-0. 

District boards -tnlling to spend moncj on, Ueytock, 66750, 00755-0, 00700. 
Forests, communications ncccs'ary to enable ngrioulturists to mako full use of, 
LyaU, 07800-7. 

kfarivOtmg liamporcd by lock of, Stihi (362). 

Employment, rural, might bo increased by imjnoKd traiuport fauhties, Sinha, 
D.P,(200). 

iHarkoting, as airocted by : see Titu,SFonT iindci MABKEUNG. 

Motor, goods services recommended, Qhost {ZTi), 

Railuays : 

Coakspccialfneiliticaforcariyingof, to prevent use of condung os fuel, recom- 
mended, Ohose (3^), Soy, N. K, (487). 

Corruption: appalling, Atlins (17). 

Oompiaints ignored, 05100-10. 

Distanoofrom station, difTicully of, Artlshan Sinha (270). 

Employment on, as a subsidiary industry', Sinha, 1). P. (20.7). 

Feeder Imcs, oslcnsion advocated, Henry (2) (6) 

Fodder : 

Facilities necessary, Ohore (386). 

Reduced flat rate for 500 miles suggested. Soy, K, K. (488) (400). 

Free travelling facilities for surplus mliour iccominoiidcd, Ohose (388). 

Freights should bo reduced. Soy, S. £. (450) (463) 

Freights for agricultuiul requisites should lie reduced, Khan (414). 

Fruit, diQiculty of distance from, Arilshan Sinha (270). 
liivestock, reduction of freights recommended. Soy, A'. K. (487). 

Passenger trams lose time, V<Ms (58). 

Perishable produce, prompt dispateh ncceSNary, Aiihhan Sinha (260-1). 

Pilfering oxtessivc, l)obbs (58) GSS51-5. 

Roster system docs not aork, Ailint, 65105 6. 
not Satisfactory', JOobbs (58), AriUhan Sinha (260-1). 

Wagons, distnbution haphazard. Allins (17). 

Roads : 

Agricultural Department should be ronsnlted ns to, Ghose (377), 

A^tulturol development hampered by, Sinha, D. P, (202) 

Bullook carts ovoluded from part of the rood in some areas, Ileycoel, 66706.0, (Sc? 
Main Ronds below). 

Central road board recommended, Ohose (377) 67690 1. 

Cess : 

Distiict lioards receive, Heyeorl, 06707-8. (See 3hs beloio). '■ 

Village roads, larger proportion of, should bo spent on, Atlins (18) 66179-82, 
Condition disgracefully bad, .dtl ins (17-18). 
not Deteriorating, Ohose, 67829-31. 

Extension advocated, Ilenry (2) (6), ' 

Fodder, bettor transport faciliUes neoes-iary. Soy, N. K, (488) (400), 

Irrigation : roads inn bo nriliscd os embankments for storing ■ualor, Ghoie (377), 
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Tbakspout — contd. 

Roads— conW. 

Main roads : 

District boards control, Atlins (18) CSI18-20, (t5141‘7. 

Rsclusion of onltivators' cart from bettor portion, Atlins (18) G5117>20, 
G5251, Jlcycorh, Q6795-G. 

Extortion by disMot board peons, AlLtnt (18). 

2iInintonanco should bo boiler, Dattr (53); fairly good, Henry, C(QG3-G. 

Marketing hampered liy look of, Sinhn, D. P. (202). 

Motal, Tory littlo, Henry, OiOGS-G. 

Milk collection, good roads cssontial for. Quintan (120). 

Sloro, tequirod for markotuig, 0hov (377) G7GSS.D, 

Fcrisjiablo produce, prompt dosp.aick necessary, AriUhan Sinhn (2G0-1). 

Private esfates, roads throngb, msintauicd by* district boards, Atlins, G6141-7. 

• Public Works Department should coutiol more inter-distnot roads, Boy, S, K. 
(Ifiil). 

Rural, tor cart tralBo necessary, Khan (441). 

Tax ! (See also Cess o&oie). 

on ilttllock carts and should be carmarkc<l for roads, suggestion, Heycocl, 
007804, GG703-G. 

Piovincinl suggested, Heycocl, GG785.G2. 

Village roads : 

Cess, larger proiMrtion should lie spent on, Atlins (16) 05170-82, 

’ Neglect of by district boards. Pravta (101 ) b045i)-00. 

.Steamers: (iSrc also under TARIFFS AND SEA FREIGIITS.) 

Prciglits should bo reduced, Boy, S, K, (4.'>0), 

Freights for agricultural requisites should bo reduced, Khnn (411) (451). 
Subsimaty industries ; transjiott dlMculty, Sinha, D. F. (200). 

Tramways : 

Extension advocated, Henrfi (3) (5). 

Private, attitude of local nuthoritios to, Henry (2) (5) A103G-11. 

Pfoliibilivu terms, fhnry (2) (5) 04038-40. 

Union boards recommended, Phillips (33G>7). 


ADULTERATION, see under MARKETING. 

AOUIOtlLTUR'XL ASSOCIATIONS, see under DEMONSTRATION AND PRO- 
PAGANDA. 


AORICULTUUAIi DEPARTMENT (see also under DEMONSTRATION AND PRO- 
PAGANDA). 

Agrioultural associations, rontrel by Department, recommended, Khan (113). 
Assistant Diieelora: 

Qitahlieation : B.r<e. with Honours, Doth*, 0,5504-5, 05074.81 (114.7). 
farm Training, JMl/s, 55403-0, 05510, 05587-01, 05074.8]. 

Botanical Scetioni should be traimforred from Rabour to Patna, JJablis (4D) 
(114-0). 

Botanist : failuro to fill tho post, a retrograde polioy, Hrycork (210). (See Economic 
Botanist bdoio). 

Cattle farms, Quinlan, 06704-0. 

Chemical Scotion : 

Expenditure, considerable increase, not advocated, Dotty (53). 
should bo 'lYnnsforred from Salmur to Patna, JJobbs (40) (110). 

Stall inadequate, Dobbs (03). 

Chemist ; failuro to Gil t ho )>ost , a rotrogrodo polioy, Heyeoel (210). 

Civil administration t in tonoh with. Dobbs, 05023-.5. ' 

Co-operation, Aobioultorai, DcpAiirairaT under CO-OPERATION. 

Cultivators, insniTieicnt tonoh with. Dotty, G5023-6. 

Depnty Directors, Duties of, Sethi, 07500-80. 

Development Officer slituld control Veterinar 5 ', Agricnllurnl ond Co^opoiaiivO 
departments, Heycoeh (222) 00.183-7, OOOG2, 

MOV 393— lo 
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Dmisoioit or Aowcultcom ; 

f 

Apxmintmont of outsidpr suggested, PMi (SO-1) 6S379-82. 

Statistios, is in obaTgo of, Dabbs, 06708-16. 

Economio Botanist : 

Appointniont might bo alMlishcd, Dobbs (116). 

should bo Replaced by Flout breeding specialist, Bithi (3SC). 

Expansion ; 

Urgently noocssan-, Sethi (349). 
too Slow, Det/coel (210). 

Expenditure, inelasticity of rules, Sinha, D. P, (108) (202) CO 180 8. 

Experiments by, have led to great improTement, Khan (443) 

Extension recommended, Anlshan Sinha (200). 

Farms, see under DEMOHSTHATIOK AND PROPAGANDA and EDUOATION. 
Finance, Dobba (60) ; inadequate, Khan (441). 

rorostry J)ep<ii Imcnt, question of cooperation uilh, 1ms not r risen, Dobbs, 
06116. 

Functions, Utycod , CCO'IS 

Irrigation, siicrini section recommended. Koy, S JC. ( 102). 

Legislative Council : hostile attitude of, Dobh, C6CS2-0 

Marketing of produce, with assistance of co-opcr>tiro soeictics, recommended, Jlcyeoel, 

( 210 ). 

Kortli Bihar, practically not tonohed, Dobbs, 06702-7. 

Organisation, Dobbs (40* 63) 

Partition of Bengal, effect on. of, Dobbs, 05682 0. 

Policy in some respects retiogradc, Urpri cl (210) 6074t). 

Profits resulting from improved implemeiiti and ran(on.ilh sliould Ic examined, 
Narenira (408). ^ 

Prosime, limitation of appuintracnts to, deprecated, Stnha, D. P. (202) OCIOI-S. 
Pustt doing some of the nork, jVryricl, 08081-0. ’ 

Red tape, Sinha, D P. (193) (202) 06480-8 

Rcprescntativcsiciquired, onoin each tbana, Ganga Vishnu (37) 06278 0 
Scientific siork might bo conirolled by Univorsit}, Dobb*, 0547.7-7 (lH-7). 

SniviOKS I 

dots not Benefit eultUatora, Ari'sAoa Sinha (200), 

Efficient but ineffective for Int k of staff, Henry (2). 

Inadequate, Khan (4 1 i) * 

n Paper fiction, Qanga Yhhnv, 05269. 

hliouid he RcsliicUd to field, sltading iind norlmhop, ik>6(is (19) 
not S itisfoetory, yarrnira (108); not entirely satisfactory, Atkins (17). 
not iSiiffiticnlly useful, Sinha, D, P. (202). 

ttoiilh of Provinte, nork in, Heycocl, 00772-3. ‘ 

Stam : 

Agiiiidtur.il College to train rwriiita, question of. Dobbs (65) 06396. 

Inadcqiiato, Henry (2) 6iq.!4-6. Alkitts, 06050.2, Dobbs (61-2) 66632-10, (>.7023-6, 
05686-9, Heycoel (219), S-Jhi (3l0) (365-0) 6700.3-4, 67617-21, Ghost (370-7), 
Rhnn{m). 

lAiucr grades should tie considernbly inercascd, Koy, S. K. (469), 

Recruitment : 

Uilhenltv, Dobbs (110). 

in the Province. Dobbs, 06503-4. 

Siibordinato Senico, see bebno. 

Sympathy nith cultivators necessciy, Khan (140). 

Training; Beyrooh, 06038-42. Sethi (350) 67638-44, 07674-8, 07026-0. 

Visits to Pusa and other Proiiuecs iccommondcd, Selht (M2) C76I4-6. 
Subordinate Service : 

Pay, Dobbs, 05506 
Rconiitmcnt : 

from Cultivating classes advised, Dobbs (60). 

Difficulty, Dobbs, 65308 

Trained on central farms, Dobbs, G569S.C00 (116). 

Training at Sahour Farm, Dobbs (116), 
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AOBldULTURAL DEPARTMENT— concld. 

Sugar Bureau at Pusa, relations uitlt, DMs, 050(11. 

Sugarcauo work inadequate, Meuriel (129) OSIO2-0. (S(e SoaOKOAKU undrr 
BESEAROH.) 

Supoilor Provineial Agricultural Service : 

training ol ]iiobationaT 7 Assisfant Diieoton, Dobb^, 0558.‘t 0. 

Transfers of officers not too fioquent, Dobbs, 06010. 

Weils, i& res^Kinsiklo foi sinking, Scry, 07090 8. 

Work done, Dobbt, C5C01, 05016. 


AQBICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

Bengal Tonanoy Act, Acf, 07011-3, 

* Catoes or BOHiio^vma t 

Agrioullurc, uneorlainty of, Dabbs (58-9), Sinlia, D. 2*. (203). Tueleu (282). 
Calamities, Khan (114), 

Caiiital, need of, Arif than Sinha (201). 

Cattle, loss of, Putsad (161-2), Lai (S02) 07047-0, Srihi (353). Ohose (378). 
Ceremonies, lUnri/ (3) 0501.7-0, Oanja Vubnu (38), Sinha, D. V. (203), Iltueotl (220), 
Atilslmn Sinha (201), Tuelaj (282), Lai (302). 

Cost of living, iiiorea^o in, Nairnita (408). 

Cottage industries, dccaj' of, Tufley (282), Srihi (353). 

Crop failures, Henry (3) (15015 (I, Lai (302), Ohose (378), Sethi (353), Khan (4 1 1). 
Debts old and mlioritcd, Sinha, D, P. (203), Ileyeorl (220) 

Diseased minds of village people, Ohose (389-00). 

Extmvagance, Atkins (18), Khan (441). 

li'amiiios, large, Sinha, D, P. (203), Jfarendnt (iOS). , 

Piimily, joint, fcyslom, Heyeoeh (220). 

Holdings, tmceonOmie stzo of, Sethi (853). , 

Illiteracy, Sethi (363). 

Impiovidcni'O, Tvehey (282). 

Inadequate Income, Sinha, J), P. (203). 

Land . purchase, Uenry (3). 

Laziness, SelM (353). 

I.itiq’.itlon, Henry (3) 06016-0, Qatija Vishnu (38), Prasad (101-2) 00161-7, Sinha, 
D. P. (203), PucUy (282), LA (302), Qhase (378), 

Porsonsl asc|jcnditurc. increoicd, DMs (68-D). 

Population, picssure of, Prasad (tOI-2) 60164-7. 

Rent demanded in odvanco, Sinha, D, P. (203). 

Social ospliations, Sinha, D. P, (203) 

Sx>endtUrlIt svays, Oanga Fis/mu (38). 

Standard of life, higher, Oanga Vishnu (38). 
iSuhsidiaiy iudustiics, lack of, Tuckey (282), Sethi (363). 

Tliriftloi-snCBs, Atkins (18), Oanga Vishnu (38), Sethi (363). 

XJnproduoliso cA|ien«es mainly, /toy, S. K. (401). 

Usury, Prasad (101-2) eOiOl-7. 

Yield flora land, ilecreasing. Haremtra (408). 
diota Nogpur O'ennnoy Act, heotions prohibiting hole, tronsfer or morigiico of iioldings, 

' a failure, Foley (226). 

‘ Confraots relating to land or IniildingB, BOggeslion i os to, Dobbs (69) 0.7096-700. 
Courts should have jrawet to go behind dooumentf) and toko oi counts, TtieUy (282). 
Creditors, •' eloso-futed *’ tTc.slmon( of, deprecated, Harendra (108). 

Damdopat: Turkey (280) OOOOfl-fi, 60948-9? Bboiild bo odopted, Lai (302) 
07061. 

Debtors become serfs, Taekcy (280-1) (286-6), 

Extent of : 

76 pec cent, of outtivnlors, Henry (3). 

not very CenernI, Oanga Ff»6n« (38) 653H.5. 

Small holders largely affected, Oanga Vishnu (88). 

Crain loans ; ’ 

Interest 60 per cent, Prasad, 00.304-8. 

Preferable to cash, Prasad (102) 66309-79. 
tnsolvonev, epeoial mcasuiih to deal with, odsocated, Oanga Vishnu (38); not necessary, 
Sinha, 'D. P. (20i). 
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iHTritlST ; 

Co-ojMJtativo, see undet €0^P£BAT20K» 

Dhallovrancc l<y law o%CT 12 per cent, recommeuded, Sinha, D, P. {203-4) 00533-4. 
cannot Eteced principal in Snnial Parganas, Tucley (2S0) OCOOG-8, 00948-9. 

High, Ileyeoel (220). ' 

Lcgirialion to rcdiiro, biiggciUd, JltyaxL (220) G0!568-73. 

Rates, Prasad (105) 00304-8, 00101-4, 60408-70, LaX, 07020-0. 

Kcatnction recommended, Lai (302) ; to 20 per cent soggeated, Tvtley (382). 

Usury should bo made penal, Piieley (282). 

Kist Kotlus (loan oOTtcea), Prasad (102). 

J.nnd passing out of the hands of oultivatom, Qanga Vishnv, 05331-3, 06308-70. 
liAndlords, loans by, Lai, 07057-00. 

Landlords nuiko gram loans which are bonofirial, Prasad (102) 

Land mortgage banks recommended. Pay S, K. (401) (406). See Bai<es 
under nNANCE. 

Legislation not Tccommondcd, Ghost (370) 

MnasoiiLs iron LionrCMvo AonioDMOBE’s BimnEK or Drnt -• 

Banks, agriciiltiiral, Sinha, D. P. (201), co-opcratiic, TueLey (283-3). 

CompuKory repayment at threshing time, Lai (302). 

Oo-opcration : 
only, Prasad (102). 

the only Practical method, Heycoct (220). 

Co-opciativo b.anka, Tndey (283-3). 

Bamdopat, adoption of principle of, Lai (302). 

UcTolopmcnt funds, Dobbs (60) 05422-0, 06636-0. 

Economy, ndndmsttntiio, Narrndra (408-0) 07801-0, 07880-04. 

XMuration, Seihi (353). 

Exports and imports, control of, Sethi (408-9) 07801-0, 07889-04. 

Interest restriction, lOinlio, D. P, (204), Ldl (S02). 

Public borrowing, cessation of, Dobbs (SO). 

Publicity AS to interest restriction, Lai (.302). 

Remedies other than eo-oi>oration not advocated, Prasad (162). 

Usurious lAans Act (tchieli sec (lefoio), Tiiekey (282-3), Lai (302). 

Usury, penalisation of, Tueley (282-3}. 

Mo\6'jri,FSDiai3 1 

Accounts, compheated, Henry (3) 05012. 
not the Cduso of indebtedness, Ohose (380-00) 

Control indebted caltimtors, Heyccel. (220) 60712-3, 06733. 

^-opcrativo societies rcldom conlrollra by, rifliits, OnOOt- 
Bobt, does not dccrcnso, Jltnry (3). 

Bisboncst, usurious and relentlcs.o, Prasad (102} 00304-8. 

Exorbitant interest and inhuman conditions, Sethi (363) 07624. 
do not UruAss, unless a quarrel arises, Deary (3) OOOlS 
Interest rates : 

have liocn Reduced below thow of co-operotlvo Mxdclies, Prasad (106) C0401-4, 
60408-70. 

I'wenty.four per cent and on gram loans fifty per cent, Prasad, CC304-8, 66401-4. 
^lahajan, dominates tho viUogo ■ahorr thoro is no co-operati\c society, Altins, 
05100. 

Uliddlomon, see under MARKETING. 

\ Punjabis, relentless, Prasad (102) 00382-4. 
do not Seise land, Henry (3). 

Phikidarj system, (Tueley (380-7). {See under LAND TENURE.) 

Uiiscrnpulous, Tuel cy (282-3), Sxnha, D. P. (204). 

MoltTOSOLS: 

Kon-tcnainable, slionld bo prohibited. Khan (4)4), Koy, 8. K. (401) ; should not be 
prohibited, AtHns (18), Lid (302). 

Rracmption ; 

Facilities for, of doubtful benefit, Sethi (353). 

Spceial measures to deal witli, advocated, Oanga Vishnu (38) ; not necessary, 
Sinha, 
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MonTOAOcs — cotUd. 

Restriotion, an to : 

not Do?icftblo unless holdings oro madu uon-imnefcrahlo, Lai (302) (i7041-3, 
Disrossod, Tuckey (283) CSOOl-5, 6C937-0. 
to Bomo Extent tccommrndcd, Sinha, D. P. (204), 

^ Right of tcuautsi to mortgago : 

should bo Conferred, Ankthau Sinha (261). 
should bo Limited, Khan (444). 

Rr.PAXMKtT ; 

Compulsion recommended, Lai (302) 07080-01. 

Prevented by ; 

Acouniuloted old debts, Tucley (282), Lai (302) 07020-0. 

AecninulAtiun of high interest, Ueymek (220). 

Apathy of borrou’crii, Pratad (102). 

Ceremonies, Htnry (3). 

Crop failures, Henry (3), Qanya Vishnu (38), AriUhan Sinha (201), O/iosc 
(370). 

Earnestness, lack of, Tuckey (282). 

Exeewivo nmonnt of loans, lleyenek (220). 

Estravaganoe, Khan (444). 

Canjs, not by excessive use of, Atkins, flC2oO, 

Dlnrss, Qlme (370). 

Improvidencp, Oanga Vishnu (38). 

Inability to liquidate by instalments, Atkins (18) OblOO-202. 

.Income, emalmc'S of, Jloy, S. K. (401). 

Interest, oxorbiiant, Tuckey (282), Sethi (363). 

Interest, high, Sinha, D. P. (203), Heyeoek (220), Lai (302) 07020-0, Khan 
(444), 

Keeping grain for lietter prices, Lai (302) 07020-0. 

Limited resources, Tuchy (282). 

Litigntiou, Uenry (3), Onnse (370). 

Soil, rwliiccd productivo capacity of, Arikshan Sinha (201). 

Storage, bod arrangemcnbi, Laf (302) 07020-0. 

Thtiftlcssncss, Sethi (353). 

CnpitKfiiofivo ospondituro, Sethi’ (3S3), Boy, S. K, (48f ). 

Usury, Henxy (3). 

RraTBtcrioK on Ooimim, ov Chewx or Cowivatobs": 

Ccntial Provinces Land Rovonue Act largely a failure in Bambalpiir, Foley (226). 
by Limiting right of mortgage and sale, deprecated, Boy, S, K, (401) 08200-8, 
08207-300; rccomiiicmkd, Kltan (414). 

Suggestions as to, Lai (302) 07011-3. 

not Recommended, f/enry (3) 06014, AUa'na (18), Oanga Vishnu (38-0), Sixiha, 
D. P, (but rcslriotion of mortgages to some extent recnmmeiu1o<l) (204), 
Arikshan Sinha (201), OhoK (.370). 

SovnoAS or Ciicoit ; 

Agrlcultur.^1 produoo, Aritsfinn Sinha (201). 

Cattle, Arikshan Sinha (201). 

Co-operative bociotics, Praead (102), lUytexek (?20), Qhexse (379), Hoy, S, K< 
1 (401). 

prosiicrmiB Cultivators, Khan (lit). 

Ijond, Ilenxry (3), All ins (18), Oanga Vishnu (39), Arikshan Sinha (201). 

Landlords. Bmsad (102). 

Mfmoylentletsj Prasad (102), Ueytoek (220), Lai (302), Sethi (363), Ohosr (370), Khan 
(dii). Boy, S. K. (A6\), 

niovahle valuable property, Gatxga Vishnu (38), 

Poivns drain away tiiral woalib, Dobbs (60). 

Transfer of land sbonld bo taoilitnied, Dobbs (SO). 

Tinnsfcr right sbonld bo eunforrod on tenants, /lrU*/irtii Sinha (201 ). 
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UwJiioos Acti 

A 5 >|ili>:itKm n coiumondtd, fflitpn t'l'Ant/ (a'i), Wiiis, D- 1‘. {•-041 COST'S }, Arilfhan 
i>Ma (201 ). TtirU}/ (2b2). M (30i) CTffilO. /CJlnii ( U4 ), Jivi, K L (4«l 1, 
i>{ llaulitful Un^it, Sithi (OSO). 

Tpnnrnnrt of, nmonp tuIli\ftton, (7i<D7a OS'Wl'O, ’i'itft.-u, nOOOO 0, Xiif, 

070tl, r.70-rf)-l. 

IntWit mluction by <o otHTAtivo tpridn-'i >>lu>idd pfocodt ojiplii-ntinn of Atl, 

Artls\an SmliU (201), 

IJWnl ns to protiotiH dp>il>i of tnomliprk of co oi>i>r.itu<‘ boiIpUi ■*. VtittiKl IZ20) 
<I0'.CH.73. 0B712-:i. 

f 

AGmCUtTURAL IRDUSTBICS : 


A'lvlco, (iQMriiii'pnt kliouldMijipIyiicitnttnr lint jiol iPtliti’'"), AAf">r(l>lJ. 

IlASKIT Mskimi : 

CswipJ on. Aflf fSOIJ, f J(U) 
n Ciite 0(1 iiiutioti, /ioi/. A*. A’. (■*01). 

Impmtvmcnt iipct-v-iry, I'rvmf (10 1) 

K((Om(npnd(Ml, (.'1ST), 

Ilio.l^rrpin); . 

liinomiu'T of nutliod), [mI (30 *) 

lolctcM lais Ui t-d,! n 111 , 1<> silliRMS, Aof (3iif). 

Ill irJ.siiiitlrt, OirAs, iJ. J', CJflfl), 

f,iTdl)<jArJ, Ml 1111.1150110111 bp d gti'ivV'for,'nili<ani>,ir,iiPlt) of fodiUr, .lri/-A<!nf>‘.n)a 

{SOM. 

tUiilopie of uoiHioilo (inKb-ilk Kiimitod, 

OltlttKA SKs.sn><J t 

liping Adojitiid. (J'l'-st Vithnu (fO) OWSI-ia. 

Adioeitwf, Oifija !'(»(•(« (40) 

VtuOU: aliout l,imiAfur3or41i<iiin*vrorl.,(7p'ii>a I’ikWi', C 5't3«>-40. 
for Womeji ipromuirndcd, Aof 

Co oji>T.kticHi roiomiac-idMl, SynU.lK l‘, 1200), A’tMi [3*i0), <lh%t (JOJ), A7,.i« (410), 

/?v V.A'. A'-tfSlXiiW) I i 

Oo njviMnc Mipiily ofmijt'enrnti'.rsn MMerlnl nnd riinrJ,i1lliRt«nm)i cudfsl, I’rotai 
(101)00300 11. 

CorfAoP IsDisTi'ns; 

Jo 14(*r(''jofm"n.'ntitli'n of lioldiin, ir«,on'i),ti did. A’,'.'?? (3-"3) 

Oolpram<nt airtaut:i:esk'd,.UIiR' y J) 

or^ranlnllon of, bi liKlostM‘«l)cj-ini»iral msiinitici dod. A'/m (JCO). 

Hrp jitmppiidrd, A’drri dm (1 1 1 ) 

«otKj<lHirinKAAluiti!pitiMliinirj jf^Mirtndpt), /o((30I) GTOIO. • 
Ufmoilitrition rtsomtupiulpd, (350) 

Poim -tic ioriipp In toiynii, S.rln, D. /*. (205). 

Kdntntion in nirTloidl.inilsOii»>i»sjvoorwnd«’d.i*m*-ai, PPSTT.O. 

i;«rf.oTHrsT, .Mrvspj.C3 r«.«i 3>CBJurisc 15 JIcrai. An tbs 

on Ciin-tnnlinn of ro idi, iinda, ton) i, c-inn)- luiJ vclln, iccomnindid, Cr'fp*r7.1f‘7), 
of IMnritcd jxr-ons {Sre Cnmr*. «» frr EGDCATJOn.- Aomoi'm-iut.) 
InilnilrialconccRiH, lir[;eR-a)r,iri>iddnnttiicrcn pTimil cnijiloynir nt, Aaf (301). 
inniiitnilistii, tlie only n.p.ins, .fnf Sv (208) 

5far).et orpunhition ttixiramnmUd, Steha. D. J\ (200) 

'rnn«iRitt focihllCT TCRomniondcd, Sin»rf«, J). P. (oOilj 
r.xtpnsloft adv!;i»1, Polit (W) CdiSST, 

rijiwce : 

CoiomniPiit IiPlp rti omincadtd, Pratnil (10-1) 
by Gavunin(.nt on dobcnUrcs ndip.xl. DAiU (IM). 
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ACRICULTORAL industries - conid. 

JibRniT Ouo'wnia : 

> Agricnltiirol Doirartmeiil nliould devote mote nttcnf iou to, Ottnga Vikhiu (40). 
ts Carried ou, Arihhnr Sinha (SOS). 

Qovetnmont aid suggested. Sinha, D, P. (SOO). 
an rmportant acprioullural pursuit, Qanga Yithiu (40) 

Koeorameiided, SrlM (330), (300), Ohost (387). 

Research neeessiuy, Khan (441). 

Snggeaicd, Sinha, D. P. (SOG). 

Ghi'iiuiking oarricd on, Praead (103) 00300-3. 

Govonimeiti aid auggested, Sinha, 1). P. (200). 

Cur: 

(S(r alto SvoAa MAKOrACTonK Ulow). 

ludigonouB methods at produation, wasteful, Pohbt (70). 

iPrice iittsiailcn, Dabbi, GGi720-31, 03020-30. 

not Purchased by TiOlmt Sugar Works, Henry, 04<).">8-fl0, ClOS.'i 0, GC.OOO 
Sooiotics for production of, recommended, ,Sr//ii (300) 

HEAtTii CoMiiTiokh, Devotion or Sfaiu: Time to iMrnnviKO 

See nl~o under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

Roy scouts, ol-g.inisalton of, rccomniende<), Koy, K. K (tOI) 

Clubs, rural, rocommended, Sinha, J3, P. (200). 

Co-op«rative societies recommended, Ohost (387) 

Oymnnsio recommended, Stnha, J). P. (200). 

Decturoi, rcoommeiided, Jtoy, K. A. (>91). 

OrgsnibMion under cvpert bupoivision nuccs>>nTy, OiiMja i’ts/iau (40) 

Progrt-ss cansidcr,vblc, Ganga Yishnu (10). 

Prupaganda recommended, Khan (1,'iO). 

.‘vnnltviy edne.v(ion retommonded, (387). 

viJtago ‘Fooictics recommended, ^IttlsAan Sinha (208), Khan (4C0). 

, fonnation of Unions under Villaco AdmniisltMion Act, 18')2, reeommended 
PrasM (104) IMI380-1. ’ 

Implements : 

(5o-opcrafivn manufaelure recommended, Khan (400) made by Villnee earuenter 
Si (hi, 07037-8. ^ 

Jraportonie of, Seihi (330). 

iNnnsTWAi, CoNomNS, Movn.o or, into Rur«, Auras: 

Cateobu (Kuth) industry might ho moved to rural areas. Sinha, D P. (200). 
JTarkots, dutanco from, diflieultiesof, Sinha, 1), P. (200). 

Recommended, Khan (450) ; not recommended, Prasad (101) 0031*) 5. Turl.cu (’’SG). 

Ghnse(3m. Koy, N. K. {im. ‘ 

Shellac iudiisiry might bo moved to rumt areas, Sinha, D. P. (200). 

SbCrtago of atoeullural labour ■nould rcsoU, Anishan Sinha (208). 

Transport diflicuUics, Sinha, H. P. (200). 

Indiihlrios Department ahouid assist, Prasad (103) (171-2), SriM (359), Qhore (391 ). 

Instmetion necessary, Lai (301). 

diUiglo products, sale of, Sinha, D. P. (205). 

Juto spinning and w eavdiig recommended, Koy, K, K, (490-1 ). 

ICnitHngfor uomcn retoramended. Prasad (101), 

Loo Assneiatiou, Xtpbht, (15495-500. {Ste also tindtr NORRlS) 

LAC-CUETCItC j 

' (Nee alsd under NORRIS), 
in Chnta Nagpur would bo profitable, Prasad (103). 
fgnomneo of raothods, Lai (301). 

Ijiterestmay hoiaheniti, by V I Hagers, Ac/ (.101). 

Lyalt, 07902, 07970. 

Reeommended, Ofme (387). 

Laeo-m'ihing foi u omen reeammouded, Prasad (1(53). 

LniBnnn rmrion, extent of, AlNns (2P) G.52P3, Prasad (103), Sinha, 1). p, (205). 
AriLshan Sinha (208), Turkey (2S6),i.oi(301}, Srthi (309), (Mow (387), Kaicvdra (411 ) 
Khanim),Koy,K.K.{iW). <• ' \ h 
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Maobuiert : 

Him purchase syatciu recoinmended. Soy, N. K. (491). 

Long terra loans for purchase of, at low interest recomraended, Soy, N. K, (401). 
Marhcling, see SmistnuRY Ikdvsiries vndir MARKETING. 

Matches, raanufacture of : 

Govemraent aid suggested, Sivha, D. P. (200). 

Suggested, Sinha, D. P. (206) 665^. 

Milk industry recomraended, Prasad (163). 

Mining work, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Obstacles : 

Conservation of cultivators, Sinha, D. P. (206), Arikshan Sinha (268). 

Ignorance of methods, Lai (304), Sethi (350), Soy, N. K. (491), 
laziness, Sethi (369). 

Marketing, see above. 

Prejudice, Tuehey (286) 60051>4, SeSii (360), Qhose (387). 

Training, lack of, Qhose (387), Narendra (411). 

Transport difliculty, Sittha, JO. P. (206) 

On.-PRESsiKo : 

(See also Omsuai under FERTILISERS). 

Industry should bo encouraged by loans undei State Aid to Indnsliics Act, Soy, N. 
K. (488). 

Recommended, Prasad (164), Sethi (300). 

Oroaktsatiok : 

Lack of, Prasad (163). 

of Supply of raw materials and market ingrecoramended, Lai (304). 

Paper Makupaotube : 

From Bice straw : 

Fodder scarcity aould result, AriLshan Sinha (208). 

Industry should bo established, Prasad (104). 

Suggested, Led (304) 07062.3. 

Sabai grass used, Lyall, 68012-4. 

PisotoutiTTnu: : 

Bocoinmended as a provcntivo of Malaria, Sethi, 67607-8. 

Bocommended, Sethi (359) 07607-8, Qhose (387). 

Villagers would not toko interest in, Lai (304). 

Population, pressure of, subsidiary occupations necessary to reliovo, Prasad (161-2). 
Sethi (363) (359) 67633-8. (See also under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

Poultry BEAnuto : 

at Dairies, recommended. Soy, S. K. (403) 

Government should give information but not financial assistanco, Dobbs, 05719.20. 
Recommended, Sethi (358-9), Qhose (387) 

Religious prejudice, Prasad (103), Khan (460), Soy, S, K. (491). 

Villagers would not take interest in, Lai (304). 

Pjreparatiok of Aobioultural Produce for Ooksuuftioh, Iirousinns 

COKHEOTED WITH : 

Government aetioii not recommended, Tuckey (286). ' 

Government assistance recommended, Qhose (387), Khan (450) 08228-31. 
Government oncooragemont recommended, Prasad (164), Soy, K, K. (491). 

Private enterprise recommended, Tuckey (286). 

Becommonded, Sethi (360). 

Protection by import tatiifsrccommcnded,'ifarendra (411) 6784.6-00. 

Railway work, Sinha, D. P, (206). 

Bice hulling recommended, Prasad (164), Sdhi (36b) 67034-5. 
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ACtnCULTURAL INDUSTRIES— contd. 

RoPK'AlAXma : 

Carried on, Prasad (163), Lai (304). 

Grass used, Lyall, 67000-10. 

Recommended, Ghost (387). 

Sohools to tcaoh carpentry, lumitutu manufacture, rope-making, etc., recommended, 
Boy, N. K. (401). 

Skbjohltube ; 

o’ Caste occupation. Boy, Jf. K. (401). 

Ignorance of methods, Lai (301). 

Interest may bo taken in, by villagers, Lai (.304). 

Recommended, Seihi (360-00), Ohose (387). 

Soybeans should bo investigated, Dobbs (64). 

Slack season, method of spending. Stnha, I). P. (206). 

Spikkimo : 

(Sec also Charka above.) 

Rocommonded, Prasad (163), Lai (.304), SetM (360-(i0) 07633-8. 

Splints, manufaoturo of, Govoinmcnt old suggested, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Standard of life, impruvement neccsstiry, Stnha, D. P. (206) 66002-3. 

iS'tody, Iktehsito, of facu Rdhal Iedostby : 

Necessary, Ghost (387). 

not Ncccsaaty, Stnha, D. P. (200), Arilsltati Sinha (208). 

RccommcndM, Khan (460). 

Urgently called for, Prasad (104). 

ScoAn MAnoi'ACitmn : 

(See edso under RESEARCH, and HENR7 and see Gun aboit). 

Government foctoncs not recommended, iUyritk, 68071-0, 

Rccommondcd, Prasad (lOi). 

IVhiio, manufacture, Dobbs (70-0) 06600-4, 06717-8. 

Training : 

by Government experts necessary, Ohose (387). 

Jfcccssaty, Narendra (411). 

WiSAvnia : 

Dobbs, 66628. 
by Hand, of cotton : 

Ruianco, co-operative suggested. Boy, If. K. (400). 

Rerommended, Boy, N, K, (400). 

Siiinning mills for supplying yum should bo storied by Govemmont, Boy, K. K. 
(400). 

Toocheis ncccssory. Boy, 7f. K. (490). 
by tTolohus, Stnha, D. P. (205). 

llMommended, Prasad (163) 00214-23, 66348-66, Sethi (360). 

AGRICULTURAL LABOUR : 

ATTBAOTIKO LabOUB 10 ABEAS WHEBB TnEnU IS A MIOBTAOn ; 

improved Communications, Dobbs (61-6). 
very Difficult, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Expcrimontal farms to determine most proOtablo crops, Dobbs (Ot-6), 
labour Unions recommended, Sinha, D, P, (200). 

Wages s 

(See also Wages bdou). 

good, effeotive, Ganga Vishnu (40). 

Higher, diseussed, Arilshan Sinha (208-l>)- 
Cost increasing oiving to scarolty, Karendm (411), 

CoiJTTVATIoS OF UNOCCUPIED I, AND : 

(See also DEVErA)PM73,T belotc). 
very dlffl( ult, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Uncultivated land In Chota Na^inr should ho developed by sutjdus labour assisted 
by grants of laud, free railway Iravelling, housing mrangements and loans, 
GAosc(388). 

labour Unions Tceommonded, Sinha, D. P. (200). 
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DbVELOPMENT or UirOUI.TIVWED rjJlKD: 

(See aUo Coi.'m'ATioK abate). ' 

Cattle brcediag, Dobbs (65) 

Cnltnation, demonstration of methods, Dobbs (05) 

Oaya, uncultimtcd land, Dabbs, 03444. 

Grants of land rocommended, Khan (450). 

Labour colonies recommended, Khan (460). 

Scope for, Dobbs, 05400. 

Wages, good, iccommonded, Khan (450). 

Diseases decrease cfCcienoy of labour, Tuetey (285) 

Emigration, BajcocK, 00622-52, 06754, ahote (387-8) 07609-703. 

See also Migration bdoio. 

Forced labour, ArtUhan Stnha (208-9), Titelty (280) (287). 

Juunai system : 

should bo Eorived, Khan (450). 

IS not Serfdom, Khan, 08I0S 202. 

Kamiauti Agreements Act, inoiTectlvo, Ileymck, 00680 5, 00700. 

Laliour colonies recommended, Khan (4^) 

Labour easing mnehiiipiy recommended, Qhnst (374). 

Manual labour, prejudice again.st, Anlshan Sinha (208-0) 00803-0. 

Aftonvnov : 

(See also CuiansTlos ohm e awl Recruitment below) 
to Bengal during nee banestiug season, Oanya I'lthuit (40) 

I’rospority of emigrants, Oapya f'ishnu, 05332-3. 
to Fiimca Distriot, Oangu Vishnu (40) 

Sliortago caused by, Khan (450). 

In the Slack reason to Calcutta, Jamshedpur, etc., Sethi (350). 
to Ton ns causing scarcity, Narendra (411) 

Population, tee under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

ICecrui tment for tea gardens of Assam, etc., from CbotaKagpnr should bo prohibited 
by Ian, Oltote (387-8) 07092-4. 

SnOFTaoEi 

Caused by migration to industries, poor return from tho soil and disinclination for 
herd labour, Oanga Vishnu f40). 

in Chota Xagpur ouing to very thin population and emigration, Ohote (387-8). 
Evistenco of, Arihshan Stnha (368-9}. 

IS General, Gunga Fis7inu (40). 

Migration causes, Khan (450) 

none in Patna Division, Heycacl (233). > 

Scasoiukl only, Tuetey (285). 

Subsidiary indnstnes uoiiUl not aggravoto, Khan, b822S-31 
Supply : 

Urganmtion necessary, Sinha, D. P. (200). 

Spasmodic, Sinha, D. P. (200). 

W WPS ! 

in Kind, Lai, 07051 b2. 

Rates, Gawja Vishnu (40), Arifshan Sinha (20S-9). 
should 1)0 Systematised, Khan (450). 

Uneconomic, Beyeoeh, 00680-5, 00700. 

ALKALI L-\ND, sec under SOII£. 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. (Sic also under QUINLAN.) 

Buffalo breeding ' C'UIc Committee recommended that Sipaya sliouM be nsid, Dobb 
05002-3. 

Bums; 

Brahmini : Arilshan Sinha (207) 00817-0 ; of no use, Sethi (358) 07048-50. 
Co-operative mainlenanco advised, AtUns (20). 
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r ^ 

Bntra— «wdJ, i 

Bhtrlot boards shoold maintain, ArtLahan Sinha (2C7), Na^-uidra M08i 
]?rea «ao recommended, AriUhan. SinTttt (267), ' ' ' '' 

MunioipaUtles aliould maintain, Aorendm (lOS) (410). 
at Village (arms recommended, Sithi (358). 

Bnllooks i 

Beedmg, Allina, 05240-51. 

Tcactora do not supplnnl, Ail-xM, 05210-8. 


J 


t!Ai3r,B: 


Condition : > 

, Misonrbtu, Sin?ia, JD. P. (200). 

in Orissa appalling, Belhi (357). 

Export, SCO liclonr. 

Manure, aet Cowutnro undtr FBRTILISESS. 

Mortality, xco b«>low. 

Number crceeiisivc, Lyall, 07fl03-5. Heavy deernaao in dumber, 
(201-5); has deonased enppiy o£ dung, AriLthan Sinha fSCl-oi 
Straying, srr under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 
Uneconomic: reduellon recommended, SclM (350) 07515-0, 07061. 


AriKihan Sinha 


CATfu: RnncDTita : 


not Couimotcinlly profitable, J}ohhg, 05602, 

' Co-operative, Aceitpdrr CO-OPERATION. 

Orost .breeding with caltio fiom T’linjnb reeoinmeiided, Kluj^ (410). 

Dual piupaso'reeommeudod, Sethi (368) 07000, Klitin (440), 

In an E:q)eriinental blngei IIiiieneL (220) 

, ) for Esport, Deibbs, 05101-4. 

Eornaa; 

at Cuttack, proinised, Itryeoeh (220). 
at Patna lioing eatablWied, Ileycocl (220). 

- • Government farms fliiould Iw inoreiieod, Roy, K, K. (487), 

Henlskcpt, Sethi (358). 

Eob'tcin bulls, erosa-lweeding with Indian Slock udvisod, Jhbba (031 OSISO.^ 
for Milk ohiofly, 2)o6&», 05001.7. ' ' ‘ 

I’rofitaiilo, Oanga Viahnii, 06351-0. 

Propaganda ; 

‘ Co-oper«ilivo, rcrommciided, Soy, N, /T. (187-0). 

Finanto by Government and district boards, Jloy, A'. {.J88). 

Ijeetures, -inagie Inntt-rn, recommended, Jtoy, K, K. (487-g), 

^lortolity, ere b'lenr. 

Police Hhould assist. Hoy, .Y. K. (488). 

( A Sliowa tccouimonded. Hay, N, K, (488). 

I’lisa : 

' Oros-i-bred bullocla oommended, hleyriek, 08000-0, 

Nuiiessful nork, Khan (419). 

' Railway freigbts on bleeding htookBlioiild bo reduted, Hoy, 2i. (487). 
Staff, Govoniment. skonld be inerensed, Khan (440). 

St-oeksbonld 1 k» distributed al reduced pnees, Eoy, ,V. K. (48V). 

UneeOnomio, «re below. 

Cattle insurance oo.oporalivo socloUos recommended, Khan (46'>) 

OnaiiS, wenndfr STATISTICS. 

Cki-opemiivo Assistance toeommonded, Roy, S, K. (163), 

Cons, feeding of, Dobbs, 0.5489-00. 


> DAiniHfd : 

Co-op«ralivo, rocummendod, Sinha, D. P, (205) (207), Sethi (3.58), Khan (440). 
, Farms roeomraended, Sinha, D. P. (205). 

Govoniment aid suggested, Sinha, D, P. (200), 

Middlo class youths should bo encouraged to take up. Si /(:» (368). 
jrilk: 

(see aim wndi r CO-OPERATION.) 
jbirkot for, in toxins, Ohose (383) (380), 
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DAmnNa — emtd. 

Stodel farms : 

MiTOd, Gorornment aided, co-oponvtivo, recommended, llotf, Jf. K. (488 00). 

■n ith PouUrj' recommended, Hoy, S. K. (463) 

Bccommcnded, Seth (368) 6T6£2>6, G/io'e (3B7). 

Schools recommended, Khav (440). 

Disease, tec under VETERINARY. 

Draught cattle, cost of hiring, Prasad, 66463. 

Education, see under EDUCATION : AonicuiiTimAL 

Exfobt qv Cattlc : 

to Bengal, etc., from Mtirnffarporc, Oanga Vishnu (40) CsSOi, 65361.2. 
should be Discouraged, Harendra (408). 

VoDOtB : 

(See also under FORESTS). 

Barley straw xoconimcndcd, Arilshan Sinha (20T). 

Crops : see under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 

Dry, shortage of, Oanga Vishnu (40) 0528'>-2, 65364.7, 

Green : 

Absenco of, from March to Juno, Arikshan Sinlut (267) 

Eupply in July to Soptemlicr, Arikshan Binha (267). 

Importation suggested, Ohosc (380-7). 
lAiavos used, Dobbs, 66601.2. 

Moluii, Aril than Sinha (267). 

Oil-prcssing industry should be encouraged by loans under Etnto Aid to Industries 
Act, Hoy, Jf. K. (488). 

Rico dust as cattlo food recommended, Sethi (368). 

Rieo Straw : 

Good, Dal, 67073-80. 

Pajier mailing from, oEcatupon supply, Ijal, 67052-3. 

Rcscnoition for cattle rocommenden, Sethi (339). 
used for Thntehinc, Srihi (838 9). 

.Shortage period, AtHns (20) 062f3-6, Sinha, M. S., 66976.80, Sinha, D. P. (203), 
heyeoek (233), Arikshan Sinha (263) (208), Selhi (359), Ohose (387), Jfarendra 
(410) 07870 2, Xhan (440), Hoy, X. K. (4D0). 

Sdago, see bedoie. 

Suiiply must boincrcaaod, Hoy, If. X. (488) (490). 

Transport focilitics necessary, Ohose (380), Hoy, X. X. (188). 

Varieties used, Khan (449). 

Wheat and barley straw best, Anlrhan Sinha (2b7}. 

Goats Toiommcndcd, Silhi (358). 

G&Azisa : 

(See olso under FORESTS and see Pas tows ftrioie). 

Common grounds : 

.Vdeiiuato protisioii of, impossible, lleyeack (223), 

Dwindling, Dobbs (63), * 

of no real Help, Ueyeoek (223). 

Ororstoehed by nneconomio cattlo, Foley (327). 

Price of bulloolcs increasing because of scarcity of grasinc grounds, Dobbs, 
05069.0. 

Shortage of, Arikshan Sinha {264-5). 

Vneconomio eattlo, breeding of, encoumgod by, Ueyeoek, (233). 

Waste lauds, Tcrylilllcin Patna Dis ision, Bryeoel (223). 

ISIfLLllBN'tS, bienovED : 
liotter Cattle necessary for, Oonya Vishnu, 65201, 

Cattle unsuitable to draw licaTy ploughs, ffenry (6), Heyeoel (222), Xarendra, 
07881-6. 

< iMFfiovxainHT : 

by Distriot boards necessary, Sinha, D. P, (205). 
by influential villagers necessary, Sinha, D. P, (206). 

Riadcquacy of Uvcstocli, Oanga Vishnu (40). 
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L«n)X.ORVS : 

(See ttUo under LAND TENUBE.) 

Encourttgomcnt to (xiLo intcrc'ii in, ncocssMy, Selhi (360). 

cannot bo Induced to take intorr<>l in unlc«B iorrod by laur, SinJia, A P. (205). 

not Tntcrcatcd in, Hetjeock (223). 

have done Nolkinc to improve. Selhi (35?) 07626-8, 07flji.(t. 

I’roiiasando to lead to grratcrintetcat,icromrapndcd, Khan (‘J'iO), 

Local condiliono : broedinf; most lio adapted to, Dnhbt (Cl), 

■Militory Dop iTtmont's osporicnoo and breedins; work should be utilised. DMs (03-4). 

MoutaiiTTY or Oattle : 

Heavy, Prautd (102). 

Tndeblcdne')>» rmised by, Praaad {101-2). 

Pabtures ; (See alro Grauno above.) 

Common : 

Emaciated cattle, Jlkine (20). 

Extension iccommcndcd, ArtUhau SinJut (207) 008 13. i, 

Ecncing recommended, ifoy, N. K. (480-90). 
lAigiiilation neoossarj-, Sinha, D, P. (206). 

None in Doivlntporo, AtLint (20). 

' Oevnioeked, Sittioc, 2>. P. (S93), Ariksian St’nka fZGd-Sl (207), ffdose (3S0L 
jratendnt (4.10), Roy, N.jc.(m). 

Ploughing recommended, Ghoie (380), Soy, K. K. (480-00). 

Shortage of, Karenira (408) (410), dno to prossaro on tholand, Qanga Vishnu (4 
0536-1.7. 

I 

Co-operative Rooieties rroomraended, Sethi (358). 

^ Encloicd ; 

Ab-enoo of, Ghoee (380), Khan (4 10), Soy, JV. K, (489). 
on Pttddj- llekiR, Arilthan Sinha (207). 

PccR abonld bo charged, Sethi (358). 

LcgiRlntion nocc.°snrv, Atihehan Sinha (208) 

Shortage of, Sethi (1168). 

, Palnacattlogivinggoodmilkyicld, Giinga I'tVmv, 05,303. 

PinjrapoleM, Sethi, 67600-8. 

Pwnon OAmi) : 

Iroprovoment of, nccc«saiy, Oib^on (418). 

PnocB ; 

bolter in Bengal, Ganga Vishnu, 66361-3. 
very High, Ohoee (378). 

Ijicre.iiiing, Dobbs, C50(»8-9, 

Propaganda rDcommende*!, Sethi (367-8) 67661-6. 

Pusa Rales, Ganga Viehna, 06301-2. 

Hoot Cnors : 

lineourngcmcnl liy Got onimcnt recommended, Soy, S, A*. (488). 

Food tcflta recommended, Soy, N, K, (488). 

Sheep recommended, Sethi (.368). 

SiLAQT. : 

by Co operative ROcictics recommended, Sinha, D, P. (20C). 

Crops rccorainended Jor, Quinlan (128). 

Iteconimcrided, Sethi (368-9), Ohoee (380), Satendra (408) (410), Khan (416) (440), 
Jtoy, K. K, (489), 

not Vfiod by cuitivalors, Khan, 08190-7- 

f 

STAi,t.-rn!DiKa : 

Good rceuits of, Poley (227), 

Hocommended, Dobbe (03) 06403-4, Ueyeoek (223), SShi (358-00) 07009-11, T/yaU, 
08016, <7i6#on (418). 
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DKEOOHOMto Cattle : 

Adv«rso effect of, FoXeg (227). 

Elimination necossaiy, Btjiaxk (223). 

Hindu Tcligion prevents diatrnotion of, FoXeif (227). 

ARBITRATION, aeo tinier Iatioatiov unier WEtFABE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

ATKINS, C. 6., the Omvlnlpoic Agrioultutnl Concorni Rnsera Ghat, Bengal and North 
Western Reilivny (16 36). 

AnuiKiSTnATiair : 

Pu.sa Researoh Institute : should do local domonstiation and nTopaeauda irorb, 
66148-53. 

\ 

Transport • ^ 

Railway : 

Corruption : 

Appalling (17). 

Complaints i^occd, 65100-16. 

Roster system does not \raik, 66106-6. 

Wagons, distribution haphazard (17). ‘ 

Roods: 

Condition disgracefully bad (17-18). ' , 

Mom roods : 

Distrirt boards control (18) 65118-26, 06141-7, 65260. 

Exclusion of uulth ators' cart from better portion (18) 65117.20, 65264 
Extortion by district board peons (18). 

Private estates, roads through, maintained by distriot boards, 03141-7. 

Villt-go roods : cess, larger proportion of, shonld be spent on (18) 66170-62. 

AnniooLiinuL DiPAiMjmra s 

Services: not entirely satisfootory (17). 

Staff, inadequate, 66050.2. 

AoBioxn/rtniAL InnEiiiEDKESS ; * > 

Causes of borrowing : thriftlcssnoss and extravagance (18). 

Mabajan : dominates the village vrbero there is no oo-oporahve society, 65190. 
Mortgages, non-tormbiublo : should not bo prohibited (18). 

Bcpiyniont, prevention of : i ' 

not due to c\cci.sive u“o of Oanja, 65266. 

Inability to liquidate by instalments (18) 65199.202. 

Restrictions on credit of cultivators not advisable (18). 

Source of oredil ; land (18). 

. Aobiocwural l>ndSxnres ; 

Cottage industries, Govcrnmonlaid suggested (20). 

Leisure period : cultivator fans «ork for 200 days in year on holding (20) i in 
unomplcyed dunng Slack season (29) 05203. ^ 

Amisial Hubbaii Pby : 

Bullocks : 

Feeding, 65240.51. 

Tractors do not supplant, 05246-8. 

Bulls, pedigree ; co-oporativo maintenance advised (20). 

Fodder ; 

DifSoulty of growing fodder crops, 05007.0. 

. Shortage from Oocomber to midme of March (20) 65243-5 

Postures, common: None in SowUtpore (20). 
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ATKIKS, 0. G.—conld. 

Co'OrmiA'noK : 

Audit; 

more OrganmtionTcquirccI, 060C8-0. 

Satisfactory, GSOfiS. 

Confidenroin, OTtcuding, 0C060-7. 

Cousolidation of holdings societies : impossible (22). 

Credit societies : 

Interest ! too Lcayj- (21) GSOGf-O. 

Itepajracnt instaimenfa should bo rola\od (21)i 
Reserves should bo used, GS057-0, 65201-0. 
a partial Success (21) G5063.1. 

IJduoation 5 inadequate, 0.5070-3, G51b3-1, C5178. 

Guaranteeing unions : next grade above primatj’ soolotirs, 0507 1 
Improvements, societies for cOecting : 
in Flooded nrr .13 should ho organised (21). 

Legislation : Act should bo amended (21-2), 

Lams to sooiotics should bo at hank rate (21). 

Molfcas mco : occurs occasionally, GS0G6. 

3fniiagomcnt : 
is by the People, 65172-6. 

SatLsfaotory, 0!i060-2. 

Meetings : 

well Couduoted, 66078. 

Monthly, G.5071-5. 
in Veniacular, 0S07G. 

Moneylenders : seldom control sooioties, 05004, 

Kon-ofncjols i Oosernment encouraginncnt advised (20). 

Objects ; partially aohievcil (22) 65070, 05170. 

Purcliaao socieiica ; 

for Implements, co-o^Ktrativo uno of (22). 

Neecssarj' (21). 

Sale societies i 
Advocated (21). 

Central organisation at first, advised (21). 

I^ouo exist, 05177, 

Reopo! should bo narnw at first (21), 

RiafT: inadequate (20). 

Supervision, nocossary as to accounts, 650C3. 

Rural betterment societies advoeated, G5100-1. 

'Cnora aku Onoi* PnoTuoriort s 

Improvement ; better oultivalion and manuring advised (10), 

Introduetion o( new ciops : Central Oo-oporative BanivS siiould umlorfaho (19) 
Seed dKtribntion : Central Co-oiierativo Banks sbould undertake (19), 
Rngnrcanc, Coimbatore, supplanting indigenous varioties (10) 06015-0. 
WheaU, Pusa ; 

Cultivation of, ndwsed (10). 

, Soils must first bo improved (10) 05238-42. 


DeUOKSTAATTO!; AKD PnOPAQAIWA J 


Onltivators not coasorvatlve, 65047-0, 05164-5. 
on Cultivators' on*n Adds odvoeatwl (17). 

Rxpert advice ; should bo free and given in villages (17). 

Pa rms, co-ojierati ve, ndi oeated (16). 

P'crtilisoTS, domonstration and propaganda advised (10). 

Mootings, found suoecssful (10-17) 06160-7. 

Pampblets, found suetessful (17) G6I60-00. i 

Planters, European t useful cxamplo, 06162-7. 

Pusa Resoaroli Instiluto : should do local domonstration and propaganda, G5148. 

62, 05101. , , , H o ' 

Rugatcano, successful propaganda of improvwl varieties, 06163, 06101-2. 


‘ Rowoatpobb Aoiuoni/ronAir conoebk ; Loans made to cultivators of eajie sots by, 
06187-0. 
n y 303—2 
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Eddqatiok t 

Adult : domonstralion lanas advocated (10) G5183-d. 

Agrienllvial : . _ . « 

Administration, by Central Co-opeiativo Banks advocated (16) 65193-4. 
Demand : 

None, 65170 j should be stimulated, 05170-1. 

Farms, co-operativo demonstration, advocated (15). 

Incentive, hope of Govoenmont posts{IG). 

Institutions, absence of, in Begnsarai and Somastipoio (15), 

TeoobeiB : 

Absence of, in Bogusacaiand 5amastipoio(16). 

Agriouitural classes, should be dram from (16). 

Xeaoliing facibties, urgent need of in Begnsarai and Samastipoie (16), 

Co-operative schools : 

Finance ; funds derived from profits of sociotics, 65138-40. 

Primary, 66136-7, 65178. 

Finance, co operative, advocofod (10). 

Hiddhel-iw youths, caiCd l>o atiraoted taagpcultaro by : 

Financial assistance in developing uncultivated land (16) C5210-37j 
Grants of land (10) 05210-37. 

Traimng in agnoulturo (10) 65210-37. 

School farms, useful if properly controlled (16). 

School plots, useful if properly controlled (10). 

FmtnLiSEnsi 
Comdung s 

the Best fertiliser ( 10) 60088-02, 061()4-0. 

Fuel, use of as, should bo discouraged (10) 06093-6. 

ITuol, wood s impossible to ensuro adequate supply, 06127-81. 

Frioo ! an anna a roaund, 66087. 

Dovrlatporo, considerably increased use of manures m (10). 

Forms, demonstration, oavised (19). 

Fropaganda advised (19). 

FnrufCE! 

Tnooavi ; 

through eSc-operatirs aoehties advocated (IS) 8S107-B. 
fuller Use by cultivators not advocated (18). 

Hoimitrds, oonsolidotion quite impossible (18). 

IttniEHESiB : 

Blac'ksmitbs' shops necessary (20). 

Carpenters’ shops necessary (20). 

'' Hire-puroLoso S}-stom ncocssary (20). 

Hoe, Indian ; tue only implement for sale m bazaar (20). 

Plongbs: Iron monld-board : 

Advis^ (10). 
being Adopted, 051C7-0. 
no Sclbug agency oidsts (20). 

Sjiaro parts, solliiig agencies necessary (20). 
fi^toro : buUoohs not suppliuitcd by, 05240-8. 


iBBItUStOlTS 

Pumping stations with pipe Unes from rivers in North Bihar suggested (18) 
Sci^lor, gzeatt 061815. 

WeUs, tan£s, ote.,notleasil)Io in North Bihar (18) 05186-0. 


MAB%£iDn>, moneylender os a middleman employs questionable methods (21) 
66261-3, ' ^ 
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• ATKINS, C. G.— contd. 

Pasaiu.YATs : 

Arbiirfttion by, advisod (20). 

. Village panofaos : tliould have slatns of paaohayats (20), 

Rcxts, GS204>7. 

Itotalion, improvement (IS) 00103. 

Soils : 

Floods : 

Erosion cntiBcs marked deterioration (10). 

Silt deposit rausos marked improvement (10). 

Tmprovomont : better methods of cultiialion, formyani manure and dr.a{nn'>o 
odvisod (IR). " 

Iteclamation : 

Drainage of lakes advised (10). 

Middle elnssos youths should bo given financial ossUtanec to dovolon imonltivatrd 
land (10). 

VL-TjaWJTAKV ! 

Coutai!ioasjliaoasc.s : 

Legislation odvoonted 120). 

Obstaelo to dealing ivilli : superstition (20). 

Departmental Staff : 
inndoqunto (17). 

) more Touring advised (20), 

Dispensaries : 

District boards control (20). 

Services : System uorks u’oll (SO). 

Staff insuflioient (20). 

Touring, practically do not exist (20). 

Uso of, by agriculturisto, not ftill (20). 

■\V«.rAKK OF UtniAL POPtItATXON S 

Dlspemnriea s 
Inadequate, CG133-S. 

Municipal control, 0S133-G. 

Drinking water : 
voty Bad, 05102. 

Legislation noee'«ory, 061011-8. 

IVoils, confaniinatcd, 05103.6. 

BANKS, see trader CO-OPERATION nnd FINANCE. 

. BASKET-MAKING, see trader AGRICNLTORAL INDUSTRIES. 

BEE-KEEPING, sec tender AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

I 

BERY, K. R., Suporintonding Uiipnccr, brigalion, Orissa (jjrole (300-16) ’ Iftce alto 
SARUP(«o«ness)). ' . 

AontoOLTonAL D epahtsiesi ; BcsponsibloforsinldDgof mlUr, C7000-8. 

InniOAnoK : 

Distribiiiion : in Orissa very wasteful, 67106-8. 

I Extension, litllo scopofor, 07003-6, 07165-71, 67I8I-4, 

Floods ; 

Comrottteo of enquiry, 117123-0. 

Drainage, 67130-4. 

PY 303— 2o 
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IrniiOAXioji— coji/d. 

1 loods — coRfd. 

Rivors : 

Beds, raising of, 67114-20. 

Bands, 67109.20, 07142.3. 

Ciinnging course, 07136.43, 

Water hyacinth, none in canals and rivers, 07144.7. 

Minor works : 

Bihar, 67172.3. 

Irrigation Department responsible only for schemes referred to it by civil 
authorities, 67090. 

Propagando, 07009.104. 

Orissa, a loss being incurred, 07167.8. 

Permanent settlement, in relation to irrigation, 07186.01. 

Private, 67170.7, 

RainfoU, 67165.70. 

Bates, 67167.04, 07178. 

Son Canal, 07185.01. 

Survey, 07170-80. 

Triboni Canal, no scope for extension, 67102.4. 

Wells i Agricultural Department responsible for sinking, 07006.8. 

Lil<o Tekubg : Permanent settlement, 67186.01. 

Watcb HYAOiNTn, none in canals or rivers, 07144.7. 

BIHAB PLAKPEBS ASSOCIATION, see under MEYRIOK. 

BOARDS OF AQBIOULTOBE, see under ADMINISTBATIOR. 

BLAIR (isitaess), see under LAMBERT AND BLAIR. 

BOY SCOUTS, see under EDUCATION. 

CAPITAL, ATTRACTING OF, TO AGRIOOLTURE : 

Advertisement recommended, Sinha, D. P. (208). 

Agncultural Association, nll.India, recommend^, Khan (463). 

Capitalist land monopoly, danger of, Arikshan, Binha (262) (271.2) 60840. 

Decorations (honours) for capitalist agrioultarists, recommended, Khan (463). 
Demonstration, practical, that farming can bo mode to pay, recommended, 
O/iose (395). 

DiiBculty of making farming proGtablo a hen paying for labour, Dobbi (63.6) 05300. 
Facilities i 

for CapitaUst acquisition of land necessary, AriUhan Sinha (271). , 

Special, recommended, Sijiha, D. P. (208). 

lUmOVEMEkTS DISOOUIlAOnD UV 1 

Education, landlords’ lock of. Tucket/ (280.7) 00800*1, 00898, 00021.3. 

Factors discouraging, AH kehan Sitiha (272). 

Ignorance of cheap methods, SirAo, D. P. (208). 

Interest, landlords’ lack of. Tucket/ (286-7) 60800.1, 00808, 60921.3. 

Law of resumption by superior landlord in the event of failure of heirs, Nov. 
S.N.(460). 

Litigation, Ttteley (280*7) 00800*1, 00898, 06021.3. 

Oppression of landlords, Tucket/ (^0*7) 00890*1, 66808, 00021*3. 

Rent restriction, Ohoee (305). 

Restrictions of tenancy legislation, Tudey (286*7) 06890.1, 66808, 06921.3. 

Return on capital invested, lack of eonGdcnco as to, Ohose (395), Khan (453). 
Snb-division of proprietory rights in land, Tuckey (280-7) 66800-1, 00808, 66921.3. 
Tenure : {See also under LAND TENURE). 

Insecurity of, Tuckey (286-7) 00800-1, 06808, 06921.3. 

Sy^m, D.P. Sinha (208). 

Thikidori system of leasing villages to tomporary tenure holders .{see under LANI 
TENURE). 

dVonsferof tenancies, prohibition of, in Chota Nagpur, Ohose (396) (See also undci 
LAND TENURE.) ' 
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CAPITAL, ATTBACTTNO OF, TO AGBICULTUBE-contd. 

La&dlotds' lock of capita], JIfejrneiE;, 08040-60. 

Need of capital, Ohotc, C77I6-0. 

Planters’ capital requirements, 3 lakhs, 08061-70, 0813X-C, 08143,08161-8, 

08108-70, 08184-0. {See aho SuaAncA^E under CROPS AND CROP PROTEC- 
TION.) 

OITATTERJI, R,SL,Assistau(DircflurotAgrioulturelnNorlh Bbagalpur, on Ck)-opcra-. 
tion (05-0). 

OHOTANAGPOR; 

IntcntuTC development advocated, Sotf, 8. K. (470). 

Tonanop Act, Fok// (226) 

COMMUNICATIONS, «ee under 'AuheroRT under ADMINISTRATION. 

CO-OPERATION : (See aho under PRASAD and CHOSE.) 

Adult c<lnofttion, movement must be a ayslom of. Hot/, iV. A'. (40.’), 

Agricultural Associotions, see under DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA. 

AonioTOTnaAL DEi’AntMCNT : 

not ninob Asiistanco from. Hoy, H. K., 08308, 0838.7-00. 

Co-operation with, suggested, ArikeJtan Sinlta (271). 
closoTonoh %vitb, in Orissa, Sethi, 07006. 

should work in close Touch with Registrar, UeiieocL (220) 00741. 

Arbitiatlon, etc under Liwoatiojj under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 
Audit : 

Esscnlinl, Uryeoek (223) 00606. 00742. 

Oovemmeut shonld control and pay for, Hay, S. K, (100) 08206. 
more Organisation required. At Line, 05008-0, 

Ralisfactorj’, Atkins, 05008, 

Bank, AU-Indin Reserve or State, co-operative tnornmoni should bo linked with. 
Hoy, S. K. (469-00) 08230-42, 08293-0. 

Banlving : not suetessiuUy managed, Sinha, T). P, (203) OC404-0. (Ste utidei 
FDIANCE.) 

Banks, Central, seebehir, 

Bbadrnlog class alone benefited, Sinha, D. P. (207). 

Boy Seoul movement. Boy, 8. K. (400) ; reroinmondcd, Hoy, N. K. ( 101) (497) ( 190). 

OATri.v BnnEnt.NO (3o-ori;n.\TivE SoonniEs : (See ttho under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY.) 

Bulls, oo-ox>erativo soeictics should distribute, Quinlan, 60020. 

Enoonragentent by Government ond district boards recommended, Hoy, K. K, 
(498). 

not Vcasiblc, A rikshan Sinha (271 ). 

Popularisation recommended, Sinha, P. P. (207). 
very Rare, Sinha, D. F. (207), 

should Rccriro breeding stock free from Govomment farms, GDoAe(380) (30l)j 
llcoonimcnded,S<l/(<(,T08);,Eftfln{462)08210-Sl jNoy, S. Jf.(I(i3) \Roy, N. K. 
(498). 

Cattle insuranco soeictics rcoominendcd, Khan (462). 


CKKTitii. Barks; 

Criticism of finance policy, Roy, S, K., 08238.41, 

Uistriot boards i 

Conneotion with, ncoessary. Hoy, JY. K. (400), 
should Deposit funds with, Hoy, H. K. (407), 

Ednoatlon, agrioultural, should ho administered by, A/it.'in«,(10) 06103-4. 
Good work of. Hoy, N, JC., 08300. 

merely ohoap Moneylenders, Sethi (3Q0-I) 07623-6, 07620-32. 

New crops, sbould tindortake introdaeftbn of, Atkins (10),' 
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Cektbal Baitks — conld. 

Seed distTibntion, should uudertako, AlLint (10). 

Statistics, should undertake, Soy, S. S. (dOD). 

Supervision of primary societies necessary, ifoy, OSSOO-V, G8400>3. 

Cheque, use of, should bo encouraged, Bxnha, D, P.'/sd'jy ’ 

Chota Nagpur, intensive oo-operativo development tidvo^atcd Sou S. K. (470). 
Confidence, extending, Aflttii, 06060>7. » • • i /• ^ 

CoKSOLtSATioK OF HoLDiKos SooikTiFS 1 (Scc olso linger HOUDINGS.) 

Impossible, Allina (22). 

Popularisation recommended, Sinha, D. P. (207). 
votj" Bare, Sinlta, D. P. (207). 

Recommended, ^riks/i-in Sinha Prasad {1C2.2) (271),' sdhi (363); Sou, S. K. (462), 
Khan (452). 


Orgdii Sooiltigs : 


Banks, in place of, recommended, Sinha, D. P. (O^gv 00404.0. 

Best means of finanomg and teaching ryots, Henrp ig\ /g.gi 06020-1. 
Jbivwnug'JyMnmnJifttPj'MMsssw! ' 

Business morality of members, importance of, Sinho,^ 2). p. (207). 

Deposits, landlom and bankers should be pcrsiiadig niake Khan (462). 
Diilicolties of, Boss (330). * 

Extension necessary, Tveley (281). 

Imperial Bank should lend to Provincial Bank at 3 Vn, Sou. N. K. (408). 
Indebtedness of members increasing, Da6bs (66). ’ 

Interest, see below. ' 

merely lend at loner rates of interest than tunncylendcrs, Dobbs (66). 

Iioansi 

lor Ceremonies should not be {dvon, Tutley (281). 

Cheque payment recommended, Sinha, D. P. (307)^ 

insuffiolontly Controlled, Sethi (300) 67011-6, 

from Govommont, Itco of interest, recommended, (451). 

Long term: 

Government finanoinl assislonoo to Provincial BOnj. commended. Mov. K. K. 

(486) (408). 

TueUy (281) 60877-80. 

For Ilanuro should not be in oosh but in kind, Selhi (3551 67610-26. 

Multiplication of societies as at present oigonisod ^ommendod. Sou, S K. 
(498), 

Restriction of activilios of societies to credit, dcprcCgt^ j/g,, jy. jf, (484.6), 

Use of, importance of, Sinha, D. P. (207). ' 

Main oo-opeiatit c activity, Sethi (Sw). , 

Members often go to moncyienders, Heycoel (220). 

Objects not achieved in Orissa, Sethi (301), 
the most Ptqnilar, Sinha, D, P, (207). 

Repayment instalments diould bo rmoxed, Filins (21), 

Reserves should bo used, Atkins, 66057-9, 06201-9. '' 

Short term credit recommended, -Soy, S. K. (460-1). 
a partial Success, Atkieu (21) 66063.4. 

State Co-qperative bonk ; 

Btaneh in rveiy village lecommondcd, Khan (444)., 

Recommended, Khan (444). ’ 

- Working well, AHLshan Sinha (270). 

Criticism of movement, Oanga Vishnu, 66313.20. 


Dairtlsi (See also under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY.) 

J 

Forms recommended, Sinha, D, P. (205) (207). 
Miilc, see bdow. 


Mixed model farms rocommended. Boy, A'. £. (488-0i, , 

Recommended, Sethi (368). ■ 

Danger of over-oig?nnsion without adequate inspecting agenoV. Seueoek (223-4). 
Demonstration, see Go-or£RATir£ under DEMONSTRATjoj^ /JiD MOPAOANDA 
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CQ-OP£SATIOK-contd. 

Dopartmont ; activities diilusod, Sinha, D. P. (203). 

Dovciopmout Officer sitoald control Co-operative, Veterinary »nd Agricultural depart- 
inonts, Ueyooeb (222) C0583-7, CC002. 

DlSTMOt Boabbs j 

Assistance received from, Poy, N, K., CS300. 

Connection, with Central Banhs ncccs.saiy, Jtoy, N, K. (40G). 

Conucoiion mth movement. Jloy, S. K. (‘ICC). 

Controois should be placed with co-operative societies, Bof/, K, (408). 

JDoposit of funds with Central BanLs suggested. Sot/., K. (407). 

Fttvourcd-villngc policy roLomtuended, Boy, K. K. (408). 

Drainage Tccommcndd, AriLihan Sinha (27'}). 

Bduoatiob : 

Adult, recommended, Praiad (ICO) 0fi306-ll, Ghose (374) ( 386 ). 

AgticuHuml, Central Baul.s should ndininisfer, Affins (10) C6103-4. 
as to Credit, nccre&iiry, Jtoy, S. K. (4C0} (4CS) 08240. 

Department, no relationship with, Jloy, AT. AT.. C83G0. 

Inndciluatc, Albino, 0S070-3, 00183-4, 06178. 

Lock of, Henry, C.'i022-3, 

Rop, N. 

- Managing committees, Department should bo represented upon, Pratad (160) 00370. 
of Olcmbcis : 

Kogleoicd, Sethi, 07011-0. 

Rceoinmcndeil, Pay, S. AT. (403). 

Recommcndetl, Ghose (374) (385) (301) 07820; Boy, S. K. (300); Pou, K. A'. (403) 
(405) C$300. ' i ' ' 

iAhooIs, Alhns, 05130.40, 03178, Hoy, A\ K. (193) (405) 08300, 

School leacheni, sle below. 

< IVaining, of workem, see belov, 

AVork \ oty small, Lambert and Phtir, 07240. 
hhnbezrlerocni, danger of, Ueycoek (220) (223) 00605. 

Federnf ion s Subsidies from Covemment and district boards recouimended. Boy, N. K, 
(40i-5) 08.158. 08377-81, 08388-00, 08300-103. 
j Fencing recommended, Sethi (360) 070-13. 

Ji'ortilisotB, see Co-ovi-hatxve under PBRTILISERS. 

Finance, largo advances from Govemmont icooinmcudod, Arihshtn Sinha (270) 
Godowns, Boy, A', k. (487). 

Government policy augge-ifpil. Boy, S. K, (403 0) 0.S2tU-50, 113280-8. Khan (461). 
Grain golas, Sethi (300). 

Gu'imiitccing unions: next grade obovo primary societies, Aikio't 05071. 

Health BocioUe.s, see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

Hospitals siiggosiod, Sinha, D, P. (207) 006(10-7. 

Hospitals, see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

Iirei,i:sir.},TS : 

Distinbiition of, recommended, Khan (447-8)(162) ; suggested, Ucycoeh (222) ; Ohose 
(.18i.6);Af(ir««,/irt(408). 

Hiring to membets nnd non-membeis recommended, Sinho, D. P. (205) ; Sethi, 
337 ; Ar/Isian NfnSo (200) (271). 

Loans foepurrhese of, rceoitimondod, Khan (447-8). ' 
hracliiiicry, ue below. 

Popularisation hy societies recommended, Jltnry (6). 

Putobaso societies necessary, Atbins (21-2) ; )Sfnfio,D.P.(20f)i Sr/nf(3G7)t Khan 
(462). 

rMPBOVnSJlJNTS I ' I 

Large, finance by land mortgage banks, J7op, N. fC. (406), 

Alinor, by individuals with «‘o-opcrtttive assistonco, Boy, S. K. (405). 

Work reooramonded, Boy, N. K. (483-4) (487-8) (403) 083S24>1. , 
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CO-OPEHATIOJt— ccntd. 

iMrnovJaijsKTS, Sowetim ron urrEoiiNo : 

ia Ploodod areas sbonld bo organtBed, AlUrm (21). 

Logialatioa : Aotaboii1dbfiainendcd,illiltRa(21>2). 

Loans to sooiotios abould bo at 'bank'ratCt Allint (21) 

Popularisation rooomniendod, SMa, X>. P. (207). 

1 orv Bare, Sinha, D. P. (207). 

Bccommcndcd, ArtUhan SMa (270-1) } Klmn (4C2). 

Interest: l\cduotion rccomnicnded.At/>p«(21)G505M>; /l<i/s/m<t9i»Aa(201)(270): 
A'AaM(441)(4G2); fi. Jf. (400) ; A'.{48C). 

IimioATioi; : 

QilEonlty o{, BeyeocL, 06017. 

Go^ornmont assistance necessary, Dobbs (00), 

Bocommonded, Boi/, AT. K. (4Sd-C). 

Sebemea suggested, Stnha, il. 8. QOOSl-C. 

Sooiotios Tcooinmondcd, Sethi (301). 

Tank eonstruotion rccommondcd, Ubo<c (380). 

• Joint; FanMiKO SooiKTirs : 

not Feasible, ArilshanStnha (271). 

Goremnicntiinanoialbclj>rcrainmcn(1pd,Ji(^,& A*. (408) (4C4-C). 

Linuted liability rccomincndcd, Itoi/, S, K. (468) (4(it-fi). 

Popularisation nooniinendrd, Stnha, D. P. (207). 
very Bare, Stnha, D, P, (207). 

Iteeoznmendcd, Prasad (103) (167); Ohosa (379); Khan (403); Key, S.K, (408) 
(401-0). 

Lao ocntral marketing agencies suggested, Korrii (470) 03.314-0. 

I-andhoIden* inertia an obstaolo, Oonga Pithnii (38). 

Liquidation s Keyeoch, 00600-7, 00000-8. 

Livestook societies Tccominondcd, (308) (Fee Cavilz Snrrmno Co-oenUTirr 
Sooinnis above). 

Machinei}’ iiiillsation societies : 

Popularisation roeommended, Stnha, D. P* (207). 
veo- Bare. -SiVifl, i). P. (207). 
blalleasonco : ocean, oeensionally, Atfins, 00006. 
blanagcmcnt ; 

is by tbo People, At! inS, 65172-0. 

Satisfactory, Atlins, 06000-2. 

MAiiKirriJ.a : (See also Saee Societies Moie.) 

Beeoinmcndcd, 3inha,D,P. (200-7); Beyeotl (219-20) (223); jria>i(461); Koy, 
a. K. (404) 08210-60, 08206-60. 

Markets recommended, Sinha, D. P. (208-7). 

Meetings ; 

well Conduoted, Alli'ns, G607S. 

Monthly, AtUns, 05074-6. 
in Voinaeninr, Atlms, G0070. 

Utilisation for demonstration ond propaganda, agrlcnltural, recommended, Key, 
y. K. (483). 

Membeeb : 

cannot Control tbcirfQoietics, j7rycocL(2S3) C6C78-0. 

Education of, see Bdodation nboi c. 

Aiiddle class yontbs, attraeting of, to ngrioult nrc, see undrr EOUCATIOK. 

3ftLK: 

Co-opeiatiTO ooUeotion of, tJuinlan.OGOSO. 

Supply socicrtics recommended, Khan (419). 

MiNOltiTIEB, oompuision on, tocotno into sobemes for joint Improvement, reeom- 
mended, Binha, D. P, (207) ; Arilshan SMia (271) ; Sethi (301) ; Khan (462) ; 
Koy, S. K. (466) ; Jfoy, N. K. (408). 
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Moimylcntlcra i seldom control sorictics, AtLiag, GCOiSI^. 

M uuicipaUtirs should encoumge co-oporath c sooSotics, Hofi, jV. K. (<t OS), 
Kon-crcdll sorietice : 

Kcoomtnended, Selht (flCO-I), 

not genmlly Successful in the pnsf, Sethi (300). 

Nox-omcTALP ; 

CJovcmmcnt cnconmgcmcnt advised, AtUju (20). 

ImportAncc of, ileitry (6) $ SdAi(3riO)i Boy, S. A', (-ICC) 08281-8 
Interest taken tiy. not HufCeirnl, Doltht (06). 

Lnudtordn should help, Sethi (300). 

Oiganisers, honorory, eteticlou<. 

Objects ; 

Extent of nelucvcmcnt of : 

Xlrteriomtion in reront years, Iltytoel (220) 0GGC5. 
to a Great extent nchlofed, Khan ( 152). 

Kot much Success, Stnha, ]). F. (207). 

17otaehiexed,/}o&hs(C0) 06162-0; SrtA»(30I) 07011-0. 

Bartini Succcs-s, Alltne (22) €6070, 06170; Anfthan Sinha (271) 
Eucietics Soocessfut only nnlonnsimtituttonB, Jtoy, S. K, (-100). 
should bo mainiy moral nnd cdueationnl, Jtoy, K. K. (402-3). 
Ofilcinls : have not suiUcicnt 7imc, Itobbn (06-0). 

Orgnnf«ntii)li too narrov. Boy, K. K. (48i-6) (401-0) 08304. 

OnoArnsints : 
ironomry : 

not Satisfactory, Boy, Jf, A'. (406-0). 

Work of. aerty (6) 04003-7. 

Kon-of!>oial«, fte oune. 

Poid, neocMniy, Boy, A'. K. (403-4) (400) 08367-05, 

Banehoynts : inrllned to look to tholroura odvontage, lieyCoeL (223). 
Battui 0 bovietf cs rccommcndi-d, Sethi (366), 

Poorest class should bo included, Sinha, JD. F, (307). 

Brimaiy soolotles i 

Condition not saU<>factoiy, Boy, B. Jv., 08364-0, 08304-6. 

Bambcni tncrcaslng, Henry, 00001-6. 

.Sopcrvisloh bj- Central Banks uecessaiy. Boy, AT. K., 08300-7, C$40l>-3. 
Progress, see Oiijects otot c. 

Broptiganda,idra1Uitic, necessary, Boy, 8. AT., 08381-8. 

Putufo |)aniand>i Kcoovery Act, Utyeotk, 06666-8. 


Pcnciusn SociEnrs s 

Extension recommendod, Sinha, 1). F. (207), Khare (462). 
Implements, sec aboir, 

Itiirai liettcnncnt socioties advocated, Alline, 06100-1. 

Eai-e So()ir.Ti],s ; (Bee ofeo ACaEkeiiko ahaie.) 

Central organisation nt first, odvised, AUins (21). 

Extension recommended, Sinha, D. F. (207), Ueyeoch (224). 

^ hfisnian&gemcnt in tlio past, Khan (462). 

None exhit-, ^Iflins, 06177, 

Potato society in liihar a great success, Ueyeocl (223) 00001-3. 

Etiopo ; shonld he narrow nt first, Atliru (31). 
llccoirtmendcd, Alkinn (21), Srtht (366) (300), Khan (161). 

Sohuolfc, sCc under EnuoATio!! abote. , < 

' - .‘Scttooi.TEAommas 

Ah*>fstance of, Say, S, K, (406) (408). 

should he Trained to assist tho movement. Boy, B. K. (407) (400). 
‘ Eoe<i distrllmtion recommended. 

Seed distrlbnlton, #te under CROPS ARD CROP PROTECTION, 
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INtlES 


Silos recommended, Sinia, D. P. (205). 

Staff : inadequate, /4/ii»s(20),i6i«tW (360). 

Subsidiai}’ industries, see Go-operatjoi< vnder AGBICDLTDBAIi IBDUSXttlES. 
Subsidies from Government recommended, Khan (461). (iSiee Govemment aboic.) 

.SljPEBTIS10> : 

by Central Banbs oi primary socioties necessary, Jloy, K. K., 0836B-7, 68400.3. 
Impoitancc of, ompliasised, Beyeoel (220) (223-4) 60505, CC742. 

Inadequate, Khan (452), Koy, N. K., 63366-7. 

Ncociisaty, Bfnry (C) 64660-71, 66001, 05022-3. i 

Kecossaiy as to accounts, Allins, 06063. 

Tnccavi and co-opemtion, see under PWANCR 

Tenants, effect upon, of co-opcratirc movement, Tvelty, B686C-7. 

Terrorism by smaller landlords : oo-operatire movemont should help ryots to be 
more mdopendent, DeAhe (06). 

Thrift should be taught, Roy, N. K. (493). ’ 

Trsikiko : 

Demonstrators, Roy, K. K. (483-4). 

Institutions for trammg co-operative vrorkets should be momtamed by Govemment, 
Roy, N. K. (403-4) 08367-03, 08368, 08371, 68.877-81, 68388-90, 68306-403. 
of Officials, etc. by Government recommended, Roy, S. K. (460). 

Vctormaiy relief : 

Expansion should be undertaken by department, Quinlan (121) (123) 06046-7, 

Work reoommended, Ohoie (386). 

Welfare work in villages reoammended, Atline, 66100-1, Roy, S, K. (463). 

Whole village societies recommended, Roy, K. K. (484-6) (401-0) 4836T-B, 08382-4. 

COTTAGE INDDSTMES, see under AOMODLTDHAI DTOnSTBIES. 

COURT OF WARDS, see under DEMOMSTBATIOH AND PROPAGANDA and 
EDDCATION. , 

CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION : 

Cattle, straying i 

Damage to crops serious, Sethi (350) 07013, 

Fencing, co-operative, recommended, Silh (360) 67643, 

Crops reoammended, Khan (447). 

Expert advice neccssaiy, Arilehan Sinha (260). 

Flood-resisting crops nccessaiy, Nartndra (MO). 

FonnsB Chops : 

Demonsttatiou recommended, Sethi (350). 

Difficulty, Allins, 06007-9. i 

. rarms recommended, Qumlon (120). , 

Grass, local perennial (Antlisliria eilitda) Bucccsslully groan in Cbota Kagpur, 
Do4is (63). 

Janeta grown, Arilehan Sinha (208-6). 

Luoemo, a failuio at Kankc, Bobbi, G6000. 
a Promising line of investigation, Dc&bs (63). 

Rceommonded, Quinlan (128), Beyeocf (223), Arilehan Sinha (200-70), Sdhi (360), 
(368-9) 07007-8, Ohoie (381-3) (380-7), A'acmdra (400), Oitson (418), A7io»(449), 
Roy, if. K. (487-90). 

for Silage recommended, Quinlan (128), Oanga Viehnu. 06364. 

Fuel : rahar, cotton and castor recommended, Arilehan Siiiha (209-70). 

Gram, improved variety introdnccil in South Bihar, Doibr, 05001, 

Groundnut : (see aleo under DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGAJNDA). 

Market, no diffiouity os to, JJobbe, 05437. 

. for Reolamation of land, recommended, £ai (303). ' 

Rocommended, Ohcee (376-6) (384). 
large Scope foroxtension, Sethi (SGG-7). 

SuooessfuUy demonstrated, Dobbs (60) (83). 
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CROPS AND OrOP protection— contd. 

TstPJSOVEUGKT or CllOFB : 

Hemp, sisal ! grown at Samnlmlpur by ono cultivator on 1,600 acres, Dobbs, 06047-8. 
Uroetling and selection advocated, JDobbs (63). 
boiier Cultivation and manuring advised, Atkins (10). 

Demonstration, su binder DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA, 
by Experimental forms, Hcycaek (222). 

Docal rnrcaligation necessary, Doldis ((&). 

Successful cilori.s, Stihi (367). 

Indigo, see under MEYRICK. 

Mairo undw irrigation on earl}' p-nddy lands recommended, Seth (367). 

Markctfaeilities for improved crops necessary, Ohose {3S3), Day, K. K. (487). 

Now orops : 

Central Co-operative Banks slionld undertake introduction of, Atkins (10) 

, Marketing arrangements neceosary, Jtoy, 2f. K. (487). 

Output boa dcoreased, Arilshan Sinha (268-0) 06820-], 00823-4. 


Pests; 

Borer canscs great damage to sugarcane, Henry (4). 

Caterpillar causes great damage to rabi crops, Henry (4), Led, 07083, 07087. 

In idequale attention has been given to, Khin (4 47). 

Itesoarob necessary, Sinha, D. P, (100). 

ProGtablo rtops, Arthhan Sinha (200). 

Bnliar, as supplying a substitute fuel for con dung recommended, Sinha, M. S. (2')0) 
67000-1, 07004-0. 


Rice: 


Aren, Dobbs, 06712-3. 

Cost of cuHivotion Ils. 8 or Rs. 10 per bigho, Sinha, M. B., 07010. 

Cbiltlvat ion, see under (hat main headiry, 

Dahia variety sdoecssfnily adopte d, JPw is (03) 06014.6, Ohose (384). 
Demonstration, see under DEblONSTRATION AND PR0PA6AWA. 
as Podder, see under Poddes under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 

Hulling, see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

Improved varieties introduced, Dedtbs, 06601, 05017-20. 

Improvement of, Sethi, 07681-2. 

Kanko Farm, cultivators bavc taken small quantities of seed, Do66s, 06660 
the Main crop in Orissa, Sethi (367). 

Parut, see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

Poor crops, Dobbs, 06667. 

Sandha discaso sovoro in Chota Nagpur, Dobbs, 05030-40. 

Sugarcane on poddy land, Dobbs, 06663, 06001. 

Yield varies indiilcrent localities, Dobbs, 06040-60, Sinha, M. S,, 07007-8. 
Kootcroiisj 

Encouragement by Government recommended, Hoy, H. K. (488). 

Food tests recommended, Boy, N. K. (468). 


Seed DmTninuTios : 

Arrangements necessary, Qhose (383). 

Co-operative : 

Central Co-operat ivo Banks should nnderlnko. Atkins (10). , 

Gorlouns Btooked by Government recommended. Boy, N. R. (487). 

Becommemiod, Dobbs, 06610; Prasad, CG37I-4 ; /IcvcoeI-(222}; Arilstian Sinha 
(200) (270); OWefSSl); A'«on(411) (416) 08217-8; Boy.S.K (40.3). 

.' on Credit suggested, Arikshan Sinha (268). 

Fat ms rw'omracndcrl, Iteyoaek, 00716-7. 

IVee, forderaomitration, rceommonded, Sethi (360). 
bfetbodr, SAhi, C76S3-C. , 

Middle eiasi youths should be encouraged to toko to farming, Sethi (360). , 
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CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION— contd. 

Seed Disteibctios— contd. 

Neccisaty, Ank>han SiiAa (268). 

Otganisation neccssaiy. Soy, N. K. (487). 
by Selected cultiTaiors, Dorns, 61^16. 

Surartone, see btUno. 

ViUagofaims tecommended, Stlla (356). 

Woikdone, StiJu, 67664.5. 

Soybeann : 

no blarket for, Dobbs, 05437. 

Suggested for uplands of Chota Nagpur, Dobbs (634). 

Statistics, sec Seasonal Crop Statistics under STATISTICS. 

SnosBCSKE : 

Ammonium sulphate used, 8dhi (353) 67353>C0, 67C00.2. 

Area has possibly decreased slightly, Dobbs, 65620-31, 65626-3(1 
Borer, Henry (4). 

Bhoorli mriety : has detoriorated, Henry (1). 

Capital cost of a 200 aero farm in North Bihar, JTeyricI: (BO I- A). 

Capital required for, Arilshan Sinha (260) 66b04-6. 

Coimbatore : 

Replacing local Bhoorli, Henry (1-2) 64930-3. 

Supplanting indigenous -varieties, Afltns(19) C5045-9. 

213: 

Successful, Selht, 67653-02, 67681. 

Successfully demonstrated, Dobbs (50) (63) 65601. 

Cost of Production : , 

to European Planters in North Bihar, MeyrieK (604-A). 
to a Ryot in North Bihar, iltyrirX (004-A). 

Cutting: December to April, dctciioratcs after 48 honrs, Henry, 64072-4, 
04087. 

Deterioration, Afeyricl, G8127-0. ' 

Demonstration and Propaganda, see under that main heading. 

Dowlatporo Agrioultural Concern, see vnier that mam heading. 

Extension, scope for, iteyriel (420-30) 68103-33, 68180-3. 

6ur: see tinder AGRICBBTDRAD INDUSTRIES. 

Lolmt Sugar Works, see under HENRY« 
blannfacturc, see vvder AGRIGUETDRAL INDUSTRIES, 
hlanure necessary, MeyneL, 68130-2. 

Marketing, see tinder (but main heading. 
on Faddy land, Dobbs, 65553, 65601. 

Price, see vnder SnoanoAirE tinder MARKETING. 

Pusa oancs: 

Distributed, Henry, 64081.2, G468S. 

Yeiy much better than indigenous, Ganga Vishnu (38) 65275, 65205-3CO. 
Research, see under that main heading. 
large Scope for extension, Sethi (360-7). 

Seed: 

Distribution, Dobbs, 65545. 

Dowlatpore Agricnltural Concern makes loans of cano setts to oultivators, 
Afttns, 65187-9. 

Pusa cano sotts, advanced iritbont interest by Lohat Sugar Works, Henry, 
04981-3, 04902-3, 04908-9, 05036, 

Sipaya, chief sugarcane station, not suitable, Dobbs, 65057-00. 

Sugar Bureau at Pusa, Dobbs, CS40C, C66G1. ' 

Supply, insuincient, Henry, 64975. 

Recommended, Qhose (376-0) (384), 

Sugar tariSs, see tinder TARIFFS AND SEA FREIGHTS , 
yield : 

Limited by ernshing facilities, Dobbs (70). 

Mtyrieh, 68138-42, 08147-60, 68151-8. 

10 tons of cane per aero as compared with 50 or 60 in Java, Dobbs (70). 

Sugar beet unsucecssfui, Henry, 04083-4. 

Testing of improved varieties by Pamoirs method, Dobbs, 65621-2. 

Varieties cnltivatcd, Arikshan Striha (265-6). ' 
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CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION— conoid. 

Wheats, Pnsa: 

Cultivation of, advised, Atlina (10). 

Domonstration ond propaganda, see under that main heading, 
a Pailnro, Arihshan Sinha (368) (260) (386) 00832-3. 

Soils must first bo improved, AtUns (10) 06238-42. 

’ ' WiEE Ahiuals, eastaoe bv : 

1 Afforestation in villages, will inoreaso, Arihshan Sinka (270). 

, Poncing recommended, Khan (447). 

Gun lioenses shonld bo more freely granted, OJtoae (384), Narendra (410), Khan (447), 
Boy, N. K. (487). 

Imperial tesoareb recommended, Sethi (360-7). 

Importanoo of (200), Khan (447). 
near Jungles, Sethi (360). 

Jungle ofcaring recommended, Eeyeoeh (222). 

CULTIVATION l 

Expenses, Henry, 06017-0, Sinha, AT. S., 07010. 

Methods of ryots give poor but constant return, Henry (4). 

Ploughing of common pastures recommended. Ghost (380), Boy, N. K. (480-00) 
Poverty leads to poor results, Henry (4) 04061-2. 

Rion : (Nee also under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION.) 

Ammonium phosphate rceommonded, Hobbs (62). 

Rroadoastod, Sdhi (367). 

. Cost, Sinha, M, S,, 67010| 

Green manure, see. under FERTILISERS. 

Hand weeding, Sethi (367). 

Improvement, Sdthi, 07681-2. 
tho Main orop in Orissa, Sethi (867). 

. - Pastures on paddy fields, Artl-s/ian Sinha (207). 

Second crop not usually taken, Sethi (367). 

RoTAlfOKS : 

in uplands in Chota Kagpnr, Ghost (384). 

Domonstration rcoommended, Sethi (367). 

European, recommended, Khan (447). 

Financial obstacle to fallowing, Henry (4). 

Improvement, Atkins (19) 06103. 

None in Orissa, Sethi (367). 

CULTIVATORS, see under DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA. 

DAIRYING, see under AIRMAL HUSBANDRY. 

. DEBT, see Under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA : 


Adult education, should be conterminous with. Boy, S. K. (46s}, 

AoBioutiTimAE AssootAnons : 

at Barb, Khan, 68212-21. 

Bailed, Arikshan Sinha (268) (200) 00826-0. 

Snh-divisional, reoommondoa, Arilshan Sinha (268). 

,atTirhut,.driis/wftN»«fta(268) (271). ' 

’ Dtilisation recommended, Khan {440) (443) (460-1) (463) 68102, 08203-0, 

Charts may bo of nsc, Siriha, D. H. (202). 

Cinema recommended, Sinha, D, P. (202), Khan (444). 

^“perotivo demonstrotions of improved and old mothods Tcoommended, Roy, JV, a- 
^Conlinnous demonstrotion, advocated, Henry (2).' 
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Co-oi?snATrvE : 

of FortUiscn rcconuncndcdi Ohote (383). 

FnraiB, recommended, Atkina (16). 

Institutions, important ivork of, Praaad (ICO) GOSOC-llf 66371-4, 66426.30, 
no Provr’ion for, Arikelian Sinka (270). 

Recommendwl, Sel/d (361) 67663, Okoae (376-0), Xian (^40), Soy. S. K. (468 0), 
Hoy, X, K. (483-4) (403) 68382-60. 

Subsidies from Government, recommended. Soy, N. K, (483-4). 

Training of workers neocssaij’, Soy,X. K, (483- i). 

I 

CotniT OP Wauds : 

Estates should bo used for demonstration and oduoationi Stlhi (160) (361). 

Model farm at Rottioli, Heycad:, 60703. 

CuLTivATons : 

Adopting improved methods, Sebba (60) 65546, 65553, 65013. , 

Conlidenoo destroyed by unsnoccssful demonstration, Sinito, D. P . (107-S). 
Conservative, Henry (2) 64030, 06030-40: not conservotise, Atktna, 65047-0, 
65154-5. 

Department has not euilioient touch with, Dobba, 05023'5. 

Suspicious of innovations, Ilrt/cotk (210). 

Sympathy with necessary, NAon (4)0) (413). 

Willing to accept advioc, Ileycoel, (210), Ganjo Vislmtt (38). 

on Cultivators’ omi fields looommcndcd, Henry (2), Av^^e (17), DoWw (50), Gango.^ 
Viahnu (38), Fratni (100), Sinha, D. P. (201-2), Heycock (210) 06817, 60711, Stlfu 
(,351-2) 07563, O/iose (376), Roy, A*. X. (483-4) ' 

Danger of demonstration beforo improvement is proved to be successful, Heyeoel (219). 

Deooratioks (honoura) : 

lor Capitalist agrionliurisis, recommended, Xban (463). , n ^ ir 

for Landowners taking on interest in onimal busbandif, recommended. Soy, X. K, 
(400). 

Recommended, (?uinlaa (120) 65813-6, ATcycocl, 00663, 06718-20. 

Demonstration omong zamindars and non-oihcial co-opcrpli^o workers, Dobbr (60) 
DmioKsnuLTORS : 

Exports, in onoli sab-division, lecommendcd, Arikahan (268), 

Training at jirovinoial forms recommended, Sinha, D. P. (300). ' 

Exfsrt Advioe ; 

Cidtivators trill accept if it is simple and demonstrably cilecUve, Dobba (60). 
should be Free and given in villages, Atkina (17). 

Exliibltions recommended, Sinha, D, P, (202). 

Failubss: 

Instances of, Qhoae (376). 

does not Enow of any, Htyeaek (210) 00714. 

in Kutoy village. Soy, X. A", (484). 

at Muzaflnrjiur, Arikahan Sinha (260). 

Fairs, propaganda at, ansnccessful, Sinha, D. P. (202). 

Fajoiss 

for Cattle breeding recommended, pinion (120). 

Control by Agiicdtuial Department ossistod by privaio ogoncics ond oo-ojiorali^ " 
societies, Sethi (361). ' 

Co-operative, ndt oeated, Atkina (16). 

Cultivator demonstrators shonld bo in charge, ,3e(Af (S5l)> 

Departmental : r 

R\tension recommended, Dobba, 65543-6. 

Recommended, Heyeock (218-9) (222) 66643-0, 667111-7, 06723, 66774-6. 
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Fabus— coTtfd. 

Sncccsatdl, Dobbs (66). 

should DistrJhnto se^b, jnonures, imnlomonts, etc., Sethi {.161). 
of Doubtful utility, Stnha, D. P, (201). 

for Education icoommoiulcd, JlUn) (10) 06183*4, Oanga Vishnu (38). 
for Fodder crops recommended, Quinlan (120). 

Kanko farm : oultiTators have taken small quantities of paddy from, Dobbs, 06060. 
Necessary, Narendra (407-8). 
at Patna failed, Khan (443). 

Sabonr farm, mo under EDUCATION. 

School farms, see under IWUCA'nON. 

SlPAYArAMl : 

Cattle Committee rceommended that it should bo used for buffalo btecdinc, Dobbs, 
06002-3. 

Hrycoel. 00774-6. 

chief Sugaraanc station, Dobbs, 06057-00. 

not Suitable, Dobbs. 06067-00, 05701-7. 

in each important Village, suggested. Sethi (361) 07630-2. 

FertUisers, see DmtoKSTiiATioK under FERTILISESS. 

Field demonstrations : 
strict Control necossaiy, Dobbs (60). 

Recommended, ArihslMn Sintia (260-00), Khan (4 13), Koy, 8, K. (468). 

Fodder cc^, demonstration of, rcconimeudcd, Sethi (360). 

Funds, aulncicnt, jOobbs, 06308. 

Groundnut : sucresbfully demonstrated, Binha, D. P. (202) ; in IChunti sub-division 
of Renehi district, Qhost (376) ; in Cliola Nagpur, Htyeoel (210). 

Honorary workers rceommended, Ptaeai (100). 

Implements, see under that main heading. 

Improved methods, cto.,costdifnoully’,A'are»dro (408). 

Improvements, Deyiael, 00714, 00721-2. 

Indigenous moiltods recommended, Khan (440-1 ). 

InspootoTB oi Actieulluro, orttioismof, Foley (Hb). 
lAndlords should help, Sethi (361), Khan {,44b), 

LcaOets, of little avail, Ptasad (100), Sinha, D. F, (202). 

Lectures : 

< of Xiittlo avail, Prasad (1 00). 

Kooommeuded, AriKshan Sinha (260). 

Local demonstration recommended, Heyeoeb (216-0), AriLshan Sinha (268). 

^ETIKOS ; 

of Co-operative saoictlcs ebotdd be utilised, Jtoy, N. K. (483). 

Reeommcndid, Sinha, D. P, (202). 
found Successful. Atlins (10-17) 06160-7. 

Non-co-meralion movement, effcLt of, Arilshan Sinha (200). 

North Bihar, practically not touched, Dobbs, 06702-7, 

Obstacles r cultivators’ ieur, Dobbs (60). 

Vampidets, fmtnd succcssfiil, Atkins (17) 06160-00, 
personnel, itnportnnio of, Sinha, D. P, (202). ’ 

Planters, Enro]>cnn ; nsefnl example, Atkins, 06162-7. 

Posters maybe of tteo, Sinha, D. P. (202). 

PrnCtioal demonstMtlon odvoootcd, Oanga Vishnu (38) 06276-7, 66206. 

Produer rent srstem disoourages onltivators from oaopting improvemrnts, Btycocl, 
00001-7. (See under LAND TENURE.) 

Pioflts, possibility of inorc.asing, should bo domonstrated, Narendra (407-8), 
Programme, must bo definUe, Prnsnd ( 100). 

Pusa Rcbcaicb Institute : should do local demonstration and propaganda, Atkins, 
.08148-82, 66101. 

Rian: 

D.abia variety sucoesstnlly demonstrated, Sinha, D. P, (202), JJeycoelt (210). 
Tudraasil sariety snecessfully domonetroted, Sinha, D. P. (202). , 

Rotation, rpeommended, Selin (367), 
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Simplicity, importance of, Xhan (443). 

SmaU soalo recommended, JlfcyrieL, G8144-C, 

Staff, are under AGRICULTDRAI. DEPARTMENT. 

Sncccisful demonstrations, Sethi (353) 075SI-2, Sot/, N. K. (484). 

Successful domonstraticn by Pcioul Co-<^crativo Society, Roy, Ji. K, (481). 

Sugar Biueau, see wider RESEARCH. 

SnoAitcA-Kl'.: {See also under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION.) 

Coimbatore varieties, successfully demonstrated, Ueyeorh (210). 

Itescarcli, see under that mam heading. 

Successfully demonstrated. Soy, S. K. (450). 
in Khunti sub-dtvision of Itancbi district, Ohost (375), 
at Pusa, Qanga Vishnu (.78) G6275-7, 05895-7. 

Successful propaganda of improicd varieties, AtLins, 05153, 65101.2. 

Vemaoular rcLommcndcd, Khan (443). 

Welfare, should bo connected a ith, Roy, 8. K, (458) (400). 

Wheat: (Stcalsounder CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION.) 

Wheat: 

Pass 12 successfully demonstrated, Sinha, D, P. (202). 

Successful demonstrations at Pusa, Qanga Vishnu (38). 

DISEASE, see CovTAOions DiSBASrs under VETERINARY ond see WELFARE OF 
RURAL POPULATION. 

DISPENSARIES, see under VETERINARY and WELFARE ' OF RURAL 
POPULATION. 

DISTRICT BO-IRDS, see under CO-OPERATION. 

DOBBS, A 0 , Director of Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa (48-117). 

Past appointments, 05371-2, 05501-2 (114). 

Aduimstbatiok : 

Central organisation of scientiilo and technical consult ants &dvocatcd(58-7}. 
Development Boanl, meets three or four times a year, 05051-5. 

Exports, Boientifle, should be controlled by scientific officers of cahbre of PellonB 
of the Royal Society (57) 05401 (110-3) 05170-4, 06475-6. 

General administratis c ofiK cr rc<inircd (68). 

Lai association, 05405-500. 

Org.inisation, all-India, lor improving agriculture in general, 06405-500, 
Partition of ^ngal effeel on Agricultural Jlopartmont of, 65682-0. 

Puss : 

Climate, not suitable for post-graduato training, 06381-0, 

Gangetio alluvium, importance of (113). 

Provincial siork (67) 05592-4, 05402-10. 

Itescarcli shonld be omphcsifcd, 05509-70. 

Sugar Bureau at Fiisa, 05400, 06001. 

Transport : 

Railways : 

Passenger trains lose time (58). 

Pilfering oveessivo (68) 66654-6. 
not Satisfactoiy (68). 

Roads : Maiutcnanco should be belter (68). 

\oiucuinimAt, DErAsniEKT : 

Agncultural Adviser, proposed status of, 111-3. 

Assistant Direetors : 

Qualification : D.Sc., with Honours, 05504-5, 05074-81 (114-7.) 
farm Tralmng, 05403-6, 05687-94, 65674-81. 

Board of Agriculture : wide constitution proposed (112). - 

Rotanical Scotion : should he transferred from Sabonr to Patna (19) (U4-0). 

Chemical Section : 

Expenditure, considcrahlc increase not advocated (53). 
should ho Transferred from Sabour to Patna (49) (116). 

StaSlnadcqnate (63). 
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DOBBS, A. 0.— contd. 

AantoDWimAi, DrpAnTMEUT— cojiW. 

Civil ndministration ; in touch -nith, C5623-C. 

Cultivators, Iniiillicicnt touch nith, GS023-B. 

IJiicttoi of Agriuiltuic, appointment of outsider suggested (CO-1) 65370-82. 

JSconoinio Botanist, appointment might bo abolished (IIC). 

■Finance (60). 

Foieslrjr Dojiartmcnt. question of co-oporation nilli, has not arisen, 65446. 

IiCgisIntivc Council: hostile attitude of, 65682-0. 

North Bihar, practiuilly not touched, 657(te-7. 

Organisation (40-53). 

Partition of Bengal, olToct on, of 05082-0. 

Boicntirio noik might bo controlled by Unisersity, 05475-7 (114-7). 

Services; should be I'cstriulcd to field, steading and n orkshop (40). 

Staff: 

Agritultural College to train recruits, question of, (66) 66396 
Inadequate (61-2) 03532-40. 05023-6, 05080-0. 

Hccruitmeut : 

Difficulty (110). 

in tho Province, 05503-4. 

Subordinate Service : 

Pay, 06603. 

Trained on central farms, 06590-000 (116). 

'JVamirig at Salionr Fnim (110). 

Recruitment ; 

from Cultisating classes advised (50). 

Difficulty, 05308. 

Sugar Bureau at Pim, relations -uilb, 05061. 

Sujioiior Piuvinoial Agricultural Service: 

training of probationary Assistant Directors, 0,6383-0. 

Transfers of alliccni not too frequent, 66010. 

Work done, 05001, 05016. 

AaiHotrLUTiiAi. InDrnTEDKres : 

Causes of borroning : vicissitudes of agriculture end fnerensed personal expenditure 

( 68 - 0 ). , 

Contracts relating to land or buildings, miggestions as to (60) 05005-700. 

Measure® for lightening ngricuUiire'b burden of debt j 
Cessation of piiblle borroning ndroeated (69). 

Development funds (60) 06422-0, (W625-<». 

Towns drain auny rural nealth (60). 

Transfer of land should be facilitated {50). 

AoniaumuRAL iKDuSTntrs : 

Advice, Government should supply soicntific but not technical (04). 

Catalogue of economic produots suggested (01). 

Extension advised (04) 66527. , 

Finance : by Govommniit on debentures advised (04). 

Gnr: 

Indigenous methods of production, unstofnl (70). 

Price has fallen 05629-31, 05020-30. 

Dne Assooiation, 66405-600. 

Poultry rearing : Government should give information but not financial assistance 
65710-20. 

Soybeans should bo investigated (04). 

Spinning, 05628. 

Sugar, white, manufnctnro (70-0) 06090A, 05717-8, 

W" 0 ving, 05628. 

Aaniouii'conAT.LAnoun : 

Attracting labour to iiicas wIicTO tlicrc is a sliorlngo: 
improved Communications (64-6). 

Experimental farms to determine most profitable crops (04-5), 

MO V 303 — 3 
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DOBBS, A. C. — contd. 

AaBiawrvMh Luioint — eontd. 

Dovelopmont of uncoltivatod land : 

Cattle breeding (66) 

Cultivation, demonstration of methods (65). 

Gaya uncultivated land, <35444. 

Scope for, 66400. 

ANniAt. Husbaksby : 

Buffalo brooding : Cattlo Committee recommended that Sipaya abontd bo used. 
06662-3 

Cattle Breeding : 

not Commercially profitable, 66562. 
for Export, 65401-4. 

Holstein bulls, cross-breeding intb Indian Stook advised (03) 65486-8. 
for hlilk cliicfly, 65064-7. 

Com, feedmg of, 66480-90. 

Eodder : leaves used, 65661-2. 

Graving grounds : 

Dnuidling (03). 

Price of bullocks inoreaslng because of scarcity of grazing grounds, 65008-0. 

Locai conditions : breeding must be adapted to (64). 

Military Department’s experience and breeding a ork should lie utilised (03-4). 

Price of bullocks increasing, 65068-9. 

Stall feeding advised (03) 65493-4. 

Gabital, Attbaottko or, to AoKiODwtmE : 

Diificnlty of making farming profitable alien paying for labour (63-6) 06300. 

Co-opEBATioir : 

Credit societies ; 

Borrouing by members excessive (66) 65153. 

Indebtedness of members increasing (65). 

merely Lend at loner rates of intend than moneylenders (65). 

Irrigation norks: Government assistance necessaiy (66). 

Non-oificials : not taking sufficient interest (05). 

Objects not adiioved (66)65452-6. 

Terrorism by smaller landlords : co-operative movement should help ryots to be 
more independent (60). 

Cbofs and Cbop Pnorronoir : 

Fodder crops ; 

Grass, local perennial (Anthistiria ciliatn) successfully grown in Chotn 
Nagpur (63). 

Lucerne, a failure at Eonke, 65606. 
a Promising lino of investigation (63). 

Gram, improved variety introduced in South Bihar, OSODl. 

Grounduut : 

Market, no difficulty os to, 05437. 

Successfully demonstrated (60) (6,3). 

Hemp, sisal ; grown at Samobalpiir by ono cultivator on 1,600 acres, 05047-f 
Improvement of crops : 

Breeding and selection advocated (83). 

Local investigation necessary (03). 

Bice: 

Area, 06712-3. 

Dahia variety successfully adopted in South Bihar (03) 65614-5. 

, Improved varieties introduced, 66601, 05617 20. 

Kanke Farm, cultivators have taken small quantities of seeds from, 65666. 

Poor crops, 05557. 

Snndlia disease scvcie in Chota Nagpur, 05633 46, 

Yield varies in different localities, 65649-50 
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DOBBS, A. C. — contd. 

Cnops \HD CkoF PltOTEOnOlf — ccmtu. 

Seed distribution : 

Co-operative, OSOIC. 
by solooted Cultivators, G5G1C. 

Sugarcane, G5516. 

Soybeans : 

no Market for, G6i37. 

Suggested for uiilands of Chola Nagijur (G3-4). 

Sugarcane : 

Area has possibly decreased slightly, G5S20-31, GS02G-30. 

Co. 213 successfully demonstrated (C6) (03) C5001. 

Gur: see w«<fer AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

Manufactuio of white sugar in India (70-fi) 65600-4. 
on Paddy land, 6SS63, 6SG01. 

Seed distribution, 65546. 

Sipaya, chief sugarcane station, not suitable, 65657-60. 

Sugar Bureau at Pusa, 65400, 05661. 

Yield: 

Limited by crushing facilities (70). 

Ten tons of cane per aero as compared with 50 or 60 in ,Iav.i (70). 

Testing of improved varieties by PamelTs method. 05621-2. 

Demonstration and Propaganda; 

Cultivators: 

Adapting improved methods (50) 66546, 65553, 65613. 

Departmont has not sufficient touch with, 65623-5. 
on Cultivators own land, successful (60). 

Domonstration among zamindais and non-official co-operative workers (56). 

Expert advice : oultivators will accept if it is simple and demonstrably effective (50). 
Farms, departmental : 

Extension recommended, 65543-6. 

Successful (56). 

Field deinoiistratioiis : stiict control necessary (66). 

Funds, sufiiciciit, 6530S. 

lOinkoFarm : cultivators have taken small quantities of p.sddy from, 05656. 

Xorth Bihar, practically not touched, 65702-7. 

Obstacles : Cultivators' fear (50). 

Sipaya farm : 

Cattle Committee recommended that it should be used for buffalo bi ceding, 
05002-3. 

chief Sugarcane station, 65067-00. 
not Suitable, 06667-00, 65701-7. 

Education ; 

Agricultural : 

Careers, nftoi, of students : service with Government and private proprietors (56-0) 
66397. * 

College for the Piovincc, question of re opening, ond location of, (65) 65305, 
05500-7. 

Colleges ; 

Practical training advised, 65457-02, 66073. 
of little Use, 65372,05501-21, 05563,65070-81. 

Incentives- serviie with Govcinment and private proprietora (65). 

Post-graduate tiaining : Bangaloie piofcrable to Pusa in view of climate, 65384>0 
(116-7). 

Practical illustration advised (00-7) 65305. 

Pupils not mainly drawn from agricnltuial classes (50). >. 

not Satisfoctory, 66300-1 (114 6), 

Scope for employment of educated persons on the land should he enlarged (67). 
Teachers : 

should pieferably bo drawn from Agricultural classes, (56). 

Shortage if ognoultural collcgo is slnrtnl (65). 

Technical training (50). 
in Vernacular advised (66) 65303-4 

iio y393— 3ef 
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DOBBS, A. C, — contd. 

Education — eontd . ' 

Assistant Ducctors : faim training, 05163 6, C5519. 

Engineering College : 

.Glinted to tJmrersity, CS585. 

might be Transferred from Patna to Sabour (110). 

English edneation generally a failure (GO) 05393 4, CS167-9. 

Medical College, 05680. 

Middle class youths, attracting to agriculture : 

Difficulties (63-1) 06017-62. 

Income from agriculture must be increased (66), 05390. 

School gardens advocated (55). 

Patna University : 

Chemical rcseaich advocated (116). 

Correlation iiitli Veterinary College farm advisctl (116). 
should be Equipped to assist territorial officers (40) (62) 65373-6. 

Progress, C55S0-b. ’ 

Uuml education faculty advised (116). 

Sabour Agricultural College : 

uasnot Affiliated to University, 05303-4, 06407-0, 06673, 06070-1. 
Attendance in second year mis not full (66). 

Closed (66) 06393, 05407-9, 05603, 05573-86, 06070-2 (117). 

Sabour Farm : 

Facilities (110). 

Subordinate staff training advised (110). 

University, nll-India, proposed (111). 

ErnTiLisEuss 

Adulteration : should bo made penal (02). 

Ammo-plios introduced, 06001-2. 

Ammonium phosphate: 

Good for paddy (62). 

Marketing organisation necessary, 06449, 66668-9. 

Ammonium sulphate : 

Ignorance of OMierinionts in other Provinces, 061,36-0. 

Increased use of (60) (02-3) 06601. 

Artificial: ! 

Free limited supply suggested (62). 

Pnee difficulty (02). 

Bones, prejudice against (62) 05134. 

Coiidung, use of as fuel : most farmyard maniiro is burnt, 06660. 
Demonstration advised (02). 

Di ammo-pHos to bo tri^, 05008. 

Evpenments advised (02-3). 

Farmyard manure, demonstration suggested (62). 

Green manure : difficulty, 05500. 

Gypsum, successfully usM for gioundnut (63) 06611 2. 

Leaves (87) 05661. 

. Oilcakes : Extensively used (02). 

Storage facilities ncccssaiy (02). 

Finance : 

Government loans on holdings advocated (68) 06111-21, 05478-86, 06626-6. 
Improvements sliould bo financed from revenue (50) 06122-6. 

Irish Land Purchase Acts, example of (68) 65181-3. 

Begistratioii of contracts as to ical propc^ suggested (68). 

Taxation of incomes secured by law on contraots, advocated (60) 06606-700. 

Fouesis ; glaring : a difficult question, 05147, 

Houhkos : 

Consolidation : 

Advances might bo made to purchasers of fragments (60). 

Legislation suggested (00). 
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DOBBS, A. C. — contd. 

Holdinqs— eonfd. 

OlistaolcR to ; 

Inhoritonic laws (CO). 

Narrow outlook of oultivaloia (CO). 

IsiPbrsncKTS : 

Cliff, Deputy Director in N. W. Bihni, work of, 0C438i 
' Mass produotion, difiicultica of, 054.39-11. 

Ploughs, improvement of, G5138. 

Ihutoatiok: 

Kunke huntllts advocated (GO-2). 

Minor works ; 
small Conal!. (GO). 

Contour embankments (GO). 

Oltstadcs : 

Apathy of landlonls (GO) G5432-3, CG622-4 
Fixed cash rents, GS522-4. 

Inheiitanco laws, 65522. 

Smallness of holdings (GO). 

Overiccis should be appointed, 05 127-31. 

Son canal area waterlogged, G5G20-30. 

LA2?n TrawiE; 

Tnhcritance laws ; discounigcs improvcmcnU>, G5522-4 
Permanent settlement discourages impiovements, G5522-4. 
l^ntal value of land : about 50 per cent of tho ptodnee, 05173-85. 

Itenls, fixed cash, discourage improvomonls, 05522-4. 

ManKi-TiKo : 

Ammonium sulphate : markoling organif-otion ncccsaiy, OG'KO. 

Facilities: 05148-51. 

Survey not nttonijited, 05118. 

Hcsiuucu : 

Administration (40-53). 

AgiicuUiiiol Adviser, jiroposed status of (111-2). 

Continuity juvscived, 05003-10. 

Control of seiontiflc work : 

by Seiontiflc oflueia of cnlibro of Follows of the Ilojnl Socielj (57) 05401, (110-3). 

05170-4, 05475-0, 
by UnivciMty suggested, 05176-7. 

Co-ordination : 

MeKerml’s pioiiosnls (110-1). 
intor-Pioviiioml, instame of lack of, 05435-0. 
of Scattered workers diflieult (1 10). 

FinniKo should Ixi constant (52). 
on Garden produce, inadequate (52). 

Oil, resentcli into transport diiTicultics would bo valuable (53). 

Patna University : should 1« Fquipped to assist territorial oflieeis (40) (52) 05373-5. 

Piisa ; 

Provincial Specialist oflicers not .sent to, 0535-0. 

Itohciircli side should be omphaRi°(>d, 05609-70. 

Kecoids kept of failures ns well ns successes, 05003-7. 

Kecruitment: dillloult to got men iif proved ability (110-1). 

Seiontiflc Commissioner suggested (60-1) 65370-8. 

Univorsty, nll-Tndin, proposed (111-2). 

Vogolnblo protein, lesoaroli ns to digestibility rctommended (63). 

Waste heat, Second Law of Tlicnnodyimmies m rclotion to (53). 
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DOBBS, A. C.— concld. 

IlESEABon— eonf({ 

Soils : 

Erosion is tho cause of poor soil iii uDlantls of Uliotn Nngpur (GI). 

ICnnLo farm : marked improvement /b2). 

Phosphates, area' deficient in, 05034. , 

Surreys: 05030-34. 

Statistics : 

Based upon guesses, 05708-10. 

Director of Agiicultnrc in charge of, 05708-10. 

Ofiieer, wholo-time : 

no definite adrance possible uithout axipomtmont of, 

Expenditure, doubtful if justifiable (00). 

Sensonol crop statistics : 

Checking by sampluig nocesssri* (Ob). 

Worthless (08) 05020 0, 05708-10 

VETEmNAnV : 

Douartment : 

should be Indriicndont of ngriLultuml Department, 05112-3. 

Legislatnc Council's appreciation of, 05C84. 

Inoculation; lleligious prejudice overcome, CSUS4 

WATi.niA)(ion.o : 

Son canal area natcrloggcd, 05020-3 . 

WcorAnr- oi' Ritbaii Popblvtiop : 

Adminibtrntive innchinei^’ insuSiucnt (Oh). 

Diet*, invesligatiou sugsested (07-b). 

Ofiieer of Prov intinl Civil Service should be posted to each thaua to net os a focus foi 
nil local interests (08). 

Organisation, rural: activo campaign suggested (48-40) 05532-40 
Population (48) 

Poverty : 

Based on physical conditions (07). 

Cumulntiro (48). 

Terrorism of ryots by smaller landlords (GO) (00). 

DOWLATPOBE AGBlCULTUll.U# CONCERN; ece under ATKINS. 

DRAINAGE tee under SOILS. 

EDUCATION : (see also under LAMBERT AND BLAIR). 

Aoplt : 

Cinema rceomroraded, GAo^e (371). 

Co-operative agency recommended, I'rauid (100) 00300-11 ; 0/iou, (371) (Sb.a). 
Demonstration farms odvocated, Attins (10) 65183-4. Oanya f'tilnii (38). 
Difficulty of, J’ra^ad (ICO). 

Evening Schools : 

District boards shoiild manage, Sinha, D. P. (201). 

Recommended, Smha, O. V. (201), Khan (442). 

Einance, from district boards, recommended, Prasad (100). 
on Indirect method of teaching children, HeycoeL (21b). 

Object, to remove illiteracy, Prasad, 00153. 

Fcripitctie lectures recommended, Khan (412-3). 

Practical agricultural demonstration recommenaed, Sethi (351). 

Practical traiiting by short courses on farms roconimended, Ileycocl (218}. 
Propng.inda recommended, Khan (442). 
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AaniaurjrnitAii :~eonld, 

Auministratiok 01 : 

by Central Co-oprrativp Jinnies itdvoca ted, Atkins (1C) C&1U3-4. 
by Mnnnging committees rciirascnting district bonrds, Agiitultural and Co- 
operative Cranrlmcnfs nnd the peasant clans, recommended, Prayad (IbO) G637G. 
Agricultural classes, small perteniago of, in schools nnd colleges Dobbs (50), 
J/cycoct (218), Sct/ii (350), Khan (442), Qhose (301), lioij, S. A'. (457). 

Attendance disappointing, Khan (442) (463). {See also bcloit). 

Bins recommended, Piaiad (108), Sinha, D. P, (100) (207). 

Careers, of students : 

Employment, scope for, of cdncatcil peisons on the land should bo enlarged, 
Dobbs (07). 

Earming, often, Oanga Vishnu (37). 

farming, none, Sethi (360), not as n rule. Poky (225). 

Few ©IK niiigs for, Khan (442). 

Government service, Hcycock (217-8) G6554-7, 0C038-12, GG727, Dobbs (66-b), 
Sethi (360), Khan (442). 
not on the J,nnd, Kartndra, 07S73. 

Private proprietors, sorvieo uith, DotAs (55.0). 

Agricultural Cbllege, provincial, question of ro-oi>cning of : 

AfTilintion to University, Iltyeocl, CC725-G. 

Entraneo qualiilLaiion, Iloyeoek, GG728-30. 

Jmention of, etc., Dotibs, (66), 06306, G56C0-7. 

Ncccsary, Khan (442) 08103-6. 

JCot rccominended, Sinha, D. P. (200). 

Colleges ; 

Prnetfc.ll training ndvised, Dobbs, 06167-02, 06073. 
of little Use, Dobbs, G6372, 06601-21, O.TOOS, C5G70-S1. 

Co-oimrativo luniiagemcnt recommended, Prasad, 00370. 

Demand s 

Great, Ganga Vishnu (36). 

Greater than supply, Poy, S, K, (137). 

None, AtHns, 06170. 

should bo Stimulated, Atkins, 06170-1. 

Employment, seojie for, of nluenttd parsons on the land should be enlarged, Dobbs 
(07) {Scr aka Careers aboie.) 

Experiments to he made, foirriM (310). 

Bslension advocated, Hoy, S. K. (457). 

Farms i 

Co-operative domonslration, ndvoc,ttpd; ylflins (16), G'nnga Vishnu (11). 
Provincial, should undertake agrieultural education, D. P, Stnha (200). 

Field o.\curaions recummciidcd, Sinha. D. P. (100). 

Government recognition necossniy, Sinha D. P. (207). 

Importance of, Jloy, ,S, K. (407-9.) 

Inecnllvo ; 

Agricultural Deportment, hope of oinploynieiit in, Sinha, D, P. (200). 
J'lroploymcnt, hope of ohlnining, Heytoek (217). 

> Government service, hojio of obtaining employnieni in, Atkins (10), Dobbs (66), 
Foloy (226), Sethi (360), Jloy, 5. K. (-167). 

Indigenous niothods recommonded, Kanndra (407). 

Institutions ; 

Absence of, in Jlepusarni nnd Saniastipore, Atkins (16). 

Insuflicient, Ganga Vishnu (37), Arikshan Sinha (260), Khan (411-2), Jloy, S, K, 
(467). 

not Popular, Sinha D, I*. (201). 

fn .Middle schools, rceommended, Ganga Vishnu (4.1), Arikshan Smho (iJl), Sethi 
(360), Khan (462). Jloy., S. K, (408). 

Post-graduate training : 

ilangnlore picforttble to Pusn in view of climate, Dobbs, 06384-0 (110-7). 
lit Pusn, America or Donmaik. iniominended, Sinha, D. P. (200). 

Prnctie.il, recommended, Do66s (00-7) 06305, A’arcm/iii (107), AVmn (412), JJoy, 8, K. 
(408). 
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AoRio(n.Ti;]Ui. — condd. 
in Primary scliooW : 

,is .1 CompuLsory Rubjcrt, recommended, Khan (4C2). 

Uccommcndcd, Qanga I'li/mo (41), D. P. Sinha (100), AriUhan Hinha (271). 
Ilovcnuc oflitcr^, training in toohnienl agriculture suggested, Hctjcotl, CG5S0-7, 
CGG38 42. 

SnbouT Agricultural College, see bdow, 
not Satisfactory, Dobhi, bQ300-l (114-5). 

Ill iSei ondnry sriiooh should be an optional subject, Sinha, D. P. (200). 

Schools . (iS'ce alto below ) 

Costly and unpoptilni, Sinha, D. P. (109). 

Nona eMst, Prtwai, 00370, Hoy, S. 1C. (457). 

Uccoitnnendrd, Praaad, (lGO-00) 00370-0. 

Ueiiuired in every sub division, ArUshan Sinha (250) 
in .SchooU recommended, Ghaie (301-6), Khan (412-3). 

•Short eourees for sons of landlords recommended, Khan (112) 

Sti[)cnds, etc , for boys of agricultural classes reiommcndcd, K/ian (412). 

Subsidiary industries should bo taught, Prasad, 00377-0. 

Tcaehcra : (Nee alto below.) 

Absence of, in BoguEarni and Samastiporo, Alkint (1.5). 

Agricultural clne«is, should bedraun from, /Ulins (13), ffanoft Ytahnu (37), Dobbt 
(65), .\riUhan Sinha (2S0), Khan (442). 

Agricultural Department should supply-, Khan (443). 

Itinerant, roenmmended, Khan (462-3). 

filiortngo of, if ngrfrultiiral college is started, Dobb^ (.55). 

Supply insunieiciit, Oanga Vithnu (37), Khan (112), Jloi/, S. K. (157). 

Teaching faeilitica: 

Inadequate, Qanga Vithnu (37). 

Urgent need of, in Begnsnri ond Snnnstipore, Athni (lb), 

Teehnicil training, DoW’ (06). 

Te\t boohs, should ho iisid iiilli cniifion, Karendra (407). 

Oliconticnl.ndioiatril, Oanga Vithnu (il). 

University, faeiilty of agriculture rccomrocndci), Sinha, 1}. P, (200) G(>525, Jioy, S. K, 
(157) (too) 08231-6. 

In Vernacular advised, Dobbt (0(1) 05303-1. 

Voeotionnl ten lung, only provi'uon for, is the tnVuig of appreiiliits nt Coiemroent 
dimniistration farms, J/og, S. K. (157). 

Jjnniiiidors* sons not nttratted on mg to land tenure sy»tun, lUyeorL (217-8) 00550- 
02, 00701-7. 

Ammai. iiubH vsnnv ■ 

IlTtrnsion of fneililics for training in, ndiised, Quinlan, 00033. 
cduention of villager^ in Iho goiicrnl Hygieno of livestock, iieCessiry, Quinlan (127) 
05725. 

Assistant Jlirutars of ngricuUuro: farm Irainiiig, Do'ibr, 05103 0, 0.5310, 05587-01, 
05071-81. 

Attcndanie : 

in Primary seliools, pntecua (317-8) 
nt Snliour AgnuiUiinii College : J)eAbt (6.5), 
in Upper < lass of schools, jKior, on inp to ; 

OompiilMon, Inch of, Anldtan Sinha (271). 
curly- Marriage. Sinba, D, P. (20S). 

Nen-ous tTOnblcs, Soij, S. K. ( tO'l) 0S2G9 75. 

Teachers, ineflieiLney of. Noi/, K. K, ( 109). 

hoys having lo Woth, Sinha, D. P. (200), Khan (112) (153). 

Bank! Union, mmpuhory cdurafion m, Pawcus (317). 

Boy scout movement approved, Kog, S. K. (100), Kog, A*. K. (491) (197) (190). 
Children : sent to sdiool too young, Pawcut (318). 

Cor.i.Kit;, provincial ogricuUnml: (See alto under AaRiouLTUiiAn ahoie.) 

Afllliatlon to University necessary, Sethi, 07543-4. 

Kcquited, Se/hi (350) 07630..14, 07640-62. 

Vctcrmaiy college, should bo linked with, Selhi, 07640. 
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Cou>Fa£S : 

Agriculture should bo taught ns a hotoncc Eubjoot, Sivha, D P. (2U0) 06S26. 
Snbour, see bdow. 

Compulsory ogriciiUuTal education, nttciidnncQ bnd owing to lack of, AtiMan Sinlia 
(271). 

Compulsory education of Zamindars rccoininondcd, ifoy, d, K., 08201.4.. 

CoMt^trtsony Piumaby Eduoation ; 

Act, permissive, in force, Ueyeock, 06595. 

Banin Union have adopted, Jlcyeock, C651I6.7. 

Difliculty of enforcing, /’aliens (317). 

li'innncini diflioulty, Hinha, D. P., 005i04>0, UeijcoeL, bG590-9. 

Necessary, Sinha, D. P, (208). 

Public opinion re, Sinha, D. P., OGOi4.GO. 

Xtecomnicnded, .lrits)mniS(n/ia(271), A'art>ndra(411), AVkiii (153), /toy, S. A. (1(>9), 
08251-4 ; not recommended, Ilcrjcoel, 00591-0, Qlma (305) 07097-8, 07740, Roy 
N. K. (490). 

Co-operntivo .«f under CO>OFERATION. 

Coiirl of Wards cniounigcs training of minors, lltyeocl, CG701-7. 

Dcinonsiialon. of Agricultural lloiinilmcnt should bo trnmed at provintinl faims, 
Sinha, D. P. (200). 

llistrirt boards in favour of building fiihools, to the dctilmcnt of ollioi nitisitics, 
Ittycaci., C0749, 00755-0. 

£i.i.3ir.KTAitY : (See also Piumauy below.) 

Course, not long enough, IJeycofl (224;. 

Pinanco ; funds ludcqunto, Ueyroek (224). 
lIliUTncj, relapse into, Hrytorh (221). 

Alnnngcmint, loinmittccs dillioull to find, Ucytoek (2211. 

Quality, poor, Jltyeoek (224). 

^hools not adeguatoly supervised, Iliyeacl, (221). 

Teachers i 

not very Comiielent, llrycotk (221) 00597. 

Supply inndcminlo, Ucyeock (221) 00.797. 

Uigoittly needed, StJi'i (350). 

not sullictenlly WidcBpre.id, Ueyeock (221). 

Engineering Colltgo ; 

Afiilinted to TJnivrrsily, Dobbs, 05585. 

might bo TiansfcutHl from Pntnn to Saboiir, Dobbs (110), 

English niwbsnry for scientific training, /fo't (330). 

English udiirntion gem wily a fatluie, jiobbs (00) C!i393-4, 05107.9. 
li'arms, see under Aoiiicui/ruiiAT. aboae, 

FiNAVor. : 

Co-operative, ads'oe.iied, Alhiiis (10). 

District boittls should loiilribute, Piivwl (109). 
from Guveriiinoiil rceoinmended, A'Aa» (413). 

In.idequaie, Ueycork (221). 
flarjnt State, cxpericiiio of, Fmecits (318). 

Hygiene: in schools, tcneliiiig rceomniendtd, /■ViiHips (335). 

IvaindniriHliould lie ciliieatui fordeiiioiistmtioiint pros iiieial farms, D. P, Sinbo(200). 
Mcdioal College, Dobbs, 05580. 

kteUiodB, iisoleSs for ngrioulliiio or trade, .iriksha/i Sinha (271;. 

Middlt: Class Youths: nttr.icting of, toagrioiiUiiro: 
in the Cciitial .igrieiiltural problem in India, Roy, S, K, (457). 

Colonies recommended, Prasad (150-00)60189-291), 

aro being Comiicllod by economie prcssuio to work on the land, Ganga Vishnu 
(37) 05307-13. 

Co-operntivo ; 

Farming sooioties, uith Qovciiiincnt help, recommended, Ghosc (374) 07C01-70 
07732-5. 
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liimitcd liability fanning 'nitb Govctnmcnt finanunllidiiiccoinnicndcd. Sen, 8.K. 
(458) 4G4-C). 

Organisation recommended, Pratad (160). 

Court of Wards, land of, should be utibsed, Prasad (159) (351). 

Demonstration that agncnlturo can be made profitable, recommended, Ghost (37 1) 
07654-70, 07732-6, Pay, 8. K. (458). 

DifEcultics. Dobbs (53-4) 03547-62. 

Financial assistance in developing uncultivated land, AtUns (10) 05210 37, Prasad 
(169), Ghost (374) 67004-76, 07732-5. 

Government estates should be utilised, Prasad (169). 

Grants of land, Atkins (16), 05210-37. 

Tneomo from agricultiire must be increased, Dobbs (55) 65309. 

Labour-saving macliineiy. Ghost (374) 67601-70, 07732-5. 

Land Acquisition Act necessary. Soy, 8- K. (458). 

Obstacle: lach of employment, Htycorl (218) 

Flanters* capital requirements, Ste undtr CAPITAL, ATTRACTING OF, TO 
AGRICULTURE. 

Preference for Government appointments should bo given to niiplicants trained in 
agriculture, Sinha, D. P. (200-1) 06519. Khan (442). 

School gardens advocated, Dobbs (55). 

Schools, agricultural recommended, Prasad (160 60). 

Towns dram the villages. Soy, 8. K. (457). 

Training in agriculture, Af lins (16) 65210-37. ' 

improving Village life, educational institntioiis, model farm.», hind, iinanoial help 
.and advice, SttH (350-1) (366) (368) 67510-3, 67533-5, 67622-7. 

Moral teaching, importance of. Ghost (374) (389-94) 67740, 67778-80, 67801-2. 

Nattoe Study : 

as a Compulsory subject, recommended. Soy, 8. K, (460). 
as at present Organised, is useless, Karendra (407). 

Recommended, Sethi (350), G/iose (393), Khan not recommended, Iltycotk 

(218). 

Patna Uhivehsity ; 

Chemical research advocated, Dabbs (116). 

Correlation with A^eterinary College farm advised, Dobbs (115). 
should be Equipped to assist territorial officers, Dobbs (40) (52) 05373-6. 

Progress, Dobbs, 65680-0. 

Rural education Liculty advised, Dobbs (110). 

Fay of graduates, Ganga Vtshnv, 65334-7. 

Population, excessive gi on th of, would be checked by education, D, P. Sinha, 66508-10 

Pbimaiiv ; Stt tdso Elementadv ahost. 

Classes too large, Fauxns (318). 
vast Extension necessary, Soss (339). 

Schools, See also under AaBiotri/rEBAL aboit. 

Attendance in, Faweits (317-4). 

Farms and plots at, unnecessary, 8inha, D P. (109). 

Project metiiod recommended. Soy, 8. K. (468). 

Propaganda necessary. Soy, N. K. (499k . 

Results of : makes agriculture a discredited profession Sinha, D, P, (207). 

Rural economy, universities have aroused very little intci-est in, Khan (452). 

Saboub AoBioummtAL Gollvoe; 

nos not Affiliated to University, Dobbs, 65393-4, 65467-9, 65573, 65670-1. 
after. Careers of students : Folty (225), Btyroek (217-8) 60554-7, 06638-42, 60727. 
Attendance in second yc.ar was not full, Dobbs (55). 

Closed, Dobbs (55) 65392, 65467-9, 6SS03, 05573-86, 05070-2 (117). 

Closed by recommendation of Agricultural Committee, Sinha, D. P. (198) 60520 5. 
Closing of, a retrograde policy, Heycotk (217-9) 06552-8, 06564, 66633-4, 60638-12, 
06740 ; legrettaUe, Khan, 68103^, 68211. 
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SABoirn AamocLTDjiAt. CoLLson— eon/if. 

Incentive of students : Govommont oinployntont, Foley (225). 

Rcscatoh section still working, SMa, D. P., (10523. 

Short coursesnf , were not Popular, Ueyeoch (217). 

Students : 

were not of Agricultural classes, Jleyeock (218). 

inBulBcioiit number attiaotcd to 3 years’ course, Ueycoel (217) 00725-7. 

Sabour Parm ; 

Facilities, Dobbs (1 10). 

Public school for sons of romiiidars advised, Quinlan (128). 

Subordinate staff, training at, advised, Dobbs (110). 

Sniooi-s : 

Aprieultural, are uboie. 

Co-operative, see under Ennovnos «»(fer CO-OPERATION. 

Elementary, not adequately siipcn'ised, Heycoel. (224). 

Evening, see undir Adui.t above. 

Primary, see above. 

should be Village eommunitj’ centres, Boy, N. K. (408-0). 

School boards, district, recommended, Iloy, S, K. (400). 

SoHOoii i-Ansts. 

Bistriol boards should control, Qonga FtsAnu (37). 

should form part of Middle vonuteulat schools, Ganga Vis/mn (37). 

as at present Oiganiscd, aro useless, Harcndra (407). 

Practical troinlug uocessaiy, Ganga Ftshnu (37). 
in Primary schools unnccossary, Sinha, D. P. (100). 

Itccommcndcd, Ganga Vtshnn (SI); Ankshan Slnha (271); Sethi (350); Ohose (305); 

Khan (442) j not recommended ; llcyeoek (218). 

Uw'fnl if properly controlled, AtUns (10). 

Vocational instruction ndvoeoted, Ganga Vishnv (37). 

’ School gardens recommended, Dobbs (55). 

Souoob Pmts 

Essential, Jloy, S, K. (400). 

in Primarj schools, unneccs'aiy, Sinha, D. P. (100). 

ns at present Organised, are nsolcss, Harcndra (407). 

Recommended, D. P. Sinha (100) ; Sethi (300) 07500 ; Khan (442). 

Useful if properly controlled, Atfins (10). 

Secondary schools: ngrioultute should bo an oiitionnl subject, D. P. Sinha (200). 

St. John's Ambulance Assooiotion ; methods of education recommended ns an 
example, Sinha, D. P. (200). 

SvsrrM 

CritioiKid, Harcndra (407) 07873. 

docs not Increase agricultural ethcicncy, Ohose (304). 

TnAcnKBS : (See also under Aoiucor-TURAi. above.) 

should be drawn from agricultural classes, Sethi (360). 

Elcroontary not, very competent, //cyeoek (224) 00507. 

Inefficient, Fatcciis (318) ; Boy, H. K, (400). 

Negligence and dishonesty of. Boy, S. K. (400). 

Pay inadequate, Boy, H. A*. (400) Fanens (317). , 

Snx>ply lor olomeiilaiy education inadequate, Ueycoel (221) 00507. 

Training to not us local oigauiscni rcoommonded, Boy, H. K. (407) (400). 

Training schools, intimate touch with village schools recommended. Boy, S. K, 
(408). 1 

sliould play on Important part in Village life. Boy, S. K, (408). 

Text books : Quinlan) 06965. 

University, all India, prqposod, Dobbs (111). 
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Ukiveiisiiies : 

Affiliation of provincial college ncecsoaiy, Stfhi, G7S43-4. 

Degree course in ngrioulturel science and rural economy recommended, 
Khnn (462) 

Faculties of agriculture recommended, Sinho, D. P. (200) 00520 ; Pou, 8. K. (407) 
(408) 08234-6. 
too Many, iloss (330). 

Fatna, see abovf. 

Rural economy, have aroused very little interest in, Khan (462). 

Vetemnabt College at Patna : 

Affiliation to University, of doubtful benefit, Qutidan, 05727-30. 

Agrioultnral Provinciai oollcgo, should bo linked ii ith, if ro-opened, SeUa, 07640. 
Course, 4 years advised, Quinlan, 05727-30, 06048-64. 

Curriculum, Quinlan, 66048-64. 

Hygiene, animal : 

of Fundamental importance, Quinlan, 05726. 

Professor of, must havo highest qualifications, Quinlan, 05726. 
to bo Opened in 1020, Quinlan (118) 65723-4. 

Refresher courses recommended, Quinlan, 05048-64. 

Rescaroh, Quinlan (118) 05820-30, 05818-61. 

Sabour Agricultural College, question of combination nitli, Bcycocl, 60034-7, 
00724. 

Staff, Quinlan, 05820-30. ■ 

ISamindars, etc,, should attend short — period courses at provincial forms, Sinha, 
D i», (200). 

EMPLOYMENT, tec that heading and Leisuiib PEBton under AGRICULTURAL 
INDUSTRIES and see Middle Cl-ssb Youths under EDUCATION. 

FAIVCUS, G. E., hLA., O.LE., O.B.E , Director of Public Instruction, Bilinr snd 
Orissa (310-8) (Nee alto LAMBERT and BLAIR, uitncsMis). 

Education : 

Agriculturol : experiment to bo made (310). 

Attendanio in x>nranry schools (317-8). 

Banki Union, coinpuUoiy education in (317). 

Children sent to school too young (318) 

Compulsory, difficulty of enforcing (317). 

Garjat State, ovpcricnio of (318). 

Primaiy classes too Inigo (318). 

Teachers i 
Inefficient (318). 

Pay very poor (317). 

FERTILISERS : 

AnuimnnATioN ; 

Analysis, facilities for, necessary, Sclhi (365). 

Co opcmtivo distribution recominendcd, Koy, 8. K. (102) ; Hoy, Jf. K. (ISO). 
Guarantee recommended, Sethi (355) 

Legislation suggested, Khan (140). 

Penalisation rcroininLndcd, l)obb$ (02) ; Sethi (356). 

Scaled bags rcconunciidcd, Qhose (383) ; Koy, N. K. (4 SO) 

Advertisement adiocatcd, Qanga Vishnu (3D). 

Ammonium Pkosmiatl; , 

Good for paddy, Dobbs (62). 

Marketing organisation necessary, Dobbs, 06440, 05558-0 
Ammo-plios introduced, Dobbs, 06601-2 (Nee Di-ammophos below). 

AstMONlUM Sulfbate: 

Co-operative distribution of, Qhose (383). 

Ignorance of experiments in other Provinces, Dobbs, 05136-0- 
Increased use of, Dobbs (66) (62-3) 05001. 
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AimwciAiv: _ 

Suoecssful, aiMst (383), used for sugtiicftnoand potatoes, Mhi (352) C7633-C0, 07600-2. 
Free limited supply suggested, Dobba (62). 

Price difficidty, Oanga Fis%nu(30); Mba (62); Sethi (355): JOian (440). 

Rarely used, Jltoi/, N. K. (ISO). 

Roeommended, Ohosa (383). 

Testing nceeasary, Gliote (383) ; Jloi/, N. K. (480). 
not Used in Mu/.nflarpur area, AriUhan S%nha (205). 

AsitEs, used ns, Uenry (4), Arihahan Sinha (266). 

Bokes : 

E\.porii : Caubcs great loss, llenrij (4). 

should be Stopjicd, Stihx (365). 

Prejudice against, Dobbs (02) 05131. 

Cattle, decrease of, has reduced supply of dung, AriLxhan Stnha (201-3), 

CO.OrEKATlVi: DI8TnTllUTIO^ : 

Praawlt 06.371-4. 

in RnncliiCirclc,4CoiitmlB.tnlangentsforsalc of sulpluitcof ammonia, Eoii, A’. K. 
(480). 

Rrcumnicudrd, Sinha, D. P, (201) ; Arilahan Sinha (205) (270-1 ) ; Sethi (355) ; Ohoae 
(3S3) , Khan (440) ; Kmj, S. K. (402 ) ; llmj, N. K. (ISO). 

Subsidies, temporary, recommended, Jfoy, K. K. (486). 

Gownuno s 

tlio Best fertiliser, AtUna (10) 00088-02, 0-7101-0. 

Fuel, use of, os ; 

Coal, substitution of, reiommendcd. Sinha, D. P, (201) 00510-3 ; Jioy, S. K. (463). 
High iirico ond Shortage of firewood tho enuscs, Oanm Viahnu (30), Narcndra 
(400), Atlina, 05127-31. 

Uenry (4), 

fmiK>s.siblc to atop, until a fuel aubstitutc can lio found, Oanga Vithnu (30). 
Leaves, nno of ns fuel, recommended. Boy, S. K. (403). 

Alosl farmyard ninniire is burnt. Uobba, 05560. 

Purchase of coudiing, an a means of discouraging its use o-s fuel, recommended, 
Atkina (10) 0.7003.0 ; Khan (-140). 

Rnhnr niltivation recommended, Sinha, JU, ,9. (200) 67000-1, 07001-0. 
due to &areity of alteinutivo fuels, Ankahan Sinha (205). 
causes Sliort.tgo for manure, Sethi (355). 

Transport, improved, for coal, recommended, Sinha, D. P. (204) 00540-3 ; Qhott 
(383) ; Boy , AT. K. 1480-7). 

Tree plantation rccoininendcd, i9et/ii (365); &/iOsc (383) ; Boy, S.K, (4C3); Boy, 
N. K. (450-7). 

Benroity of, ArUthan Sinha (204-5); Sinha, M.S, 00993-0; Oanga Viehnu, 
a7202-3 ; Oho’e (381-3), 

DemonstoatiOk ; 

Farms recommended, Atkina (10) ; Oanga Viahnn (30). 
of Farmyard manure, oiiggcsted, Uobbs (02). 
ns to resulting Profits neoossory. Boy, S. K, (402-3). 

Propaganda, see briou'. 

Bceommended, Dobbs (02) ; AriLshan Sinha (200) ; Sethi (305) (300) ; Boy, A'. K, 
(480). 

Di-ammo-phoB to bo tried, Dobbs, 05008. 

DifltnnnraioH ; 

Oo-oporatlvc, see aboie. i 

on Credit rcoommondod, Arikahan Sinha (205). 

Free, recommended, Sethi (356), 

Dowlatporoi oouHlderahly inomasod ubo of nuinuresin, Atkins (10). 

Export advice necoasaiy, Arikahan Sinha (206). 
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Export: 

of Bones, causes great loss, Beaty (4). 

of Bones, oilcakes and fish refuse, should be stopped, Sethi ( 356 ). 
of Oilseeds, makes oilcake unavailable, Qhoee (383). 

Financial dilBouliy, Henry (4) 04048 50 

Forest grazing causes enormous loss of mannto, Oibson (410). ‘ 

Green manobino : 

Dhaineha, recommended for paddy lands, Sinha, ilf. S. (2Q9) 67002-3. 

Difllculty, DM\ 05560. 

Sana, for paddy lands recommended, Sinha, M. S. (209) 67002-3 : Lai, 67036-91 
Sethi, 07581-2. 

Gypsum : 

groat Demand for, in Bihar, Khan (446). 

Successful, Dobbs (03) 05011-2, Ohose (3^). 

Khunti Central Bank, inctcascd use of, in area covered by, liou, S. K. (463). 

Leaves, Dobbs (87) 65501 ; Lyalt, 07928-9; Itoy, S. K. (463). 

Lime deficiency, Sethi (359). 

dfoeafiarporo : iaereased aee at manaco, Oanya Vtshnu (39), 

Natural : 

Conservation, importance of, Koy, 8. K. (462). 

Shortage owing to insufficient cattio, Ohose (381-3). 

Nitrate of soda : esperimont, Benry (4) 64004-6. 

Nitrogen : 

Dofioicnoy, Sethi (354-5). 

Nitrogenous fertilisers : 

Increased use, Sethi (355) 07000-2, , 

Frico, decrease in, Sethi (355). 

OniOsxEs : Su also OitPRESsiNa under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES, 
too. Expensive, Benry, 04907. 

owmg to Export of oilseeds, not available, Ohose (383). 

Extensively used, Dobbs (02). 

* for Sutgarcanc, best, Oanga Vishnu, 05201. 

Fhospbato deficiency, Sethi (354-5) (350) 67630-42. 

Frofaoakua : 

Co-operative, recommended, Ohose (383). 

Literature recommended, Sinha, D. P. (204). 

Markets should bo utilised, Sinha, D. P, (204). 

Fopularisation of now fortibsers tbrnugb schools, post offices, markets and demonstra- 
tors recommended, Sinha, D. P, (204). 

Recommended, Atkins (19) ; Ohose (383). 

RESEARon : 

Ammonium sulphate, ignorance of c\poruncnts in other Frovinccs, Dobbs, 65435-6. 
Insufficient, Sethi (355) ; Boy, S, K. f463) 

Necessary, Arilshan Sinha (200) ; Khan (440). 

Recommended, Dobbs (62-3). 

Soils, somo require manures and others do not, AnLshan Sinha (203). 

Soot recommended, Khan (446). 

Storage facilities necessary, Dobbs (62). 

Tank mud recommended, Khan (440). 

Taccavi for purchase of manures recommended, Sethi (300), 

FINANCE : 

Banks : 

Agricultural : 

m Flaco of of co-operative societies, Sinha, D. P„ 66494-0, 

Recommended, Stnha, D. P. (203-4) 00404-0. 
vast Extension necessary. Boss (330). 
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Imperial Bank of India ehonld be enabled by Govemmont to ndvonco money on 
immoveable property, iltyricL (429) 68040-53. 

Land mortgage banish recommended, JfeynVt, 08051-3, Roy, S. K, (401) (405); 

not recommended, Qhote, 07703, 078034. 

State, co-ox)crativo : 

Bmncli in every village recommended, Khan (444). 

Becommended, Khan (444). 

Baniting system only finances traders and capitalists, Roy, S. K. (460). 

Capital, «ce tender that heading. 

Co-oiierativc, tec that heading. 

Cultivation expenses : Its. 15 for an aero in a favourable season, Henry, 05017-0. 
Curreney notes recommended, Roy, 8. K. (460). 

Government loans on holdings advocated, Dobbs (58) 65111-21, 05478-85, 05536-0, 
Importance of, Seiht (353), Roy, S, K, (459-00). 

Improvements should be financed from revenue, Dobbs (50) 05422-0. 

Irish Land Burehasc Acts, example of, Dobbs (>>8) 05i81-3. 

Planters’ capital retiuiremonts, see under CAPITAL, and see SfOAtiCANn under CROPS 
AND CROP PROTECTION. 

Registration of oontincts ns to n>nl propertj' suggested, Dobbs (08). 

Tacoavi : 

Administration oxx><^nscs high, Turkey (281-2). 

not of material Benefit, Sinha, D. P. (203), Sethi (353) 

should be Conditional upon villogc being kept olenn, Phillips (330). 

Co-opomtive banks proferred, Khan (444). 

Co-opemtivo movement when extended will render tnecavi imneecssnty, Prasad (101). 
Delay deprecated, Prasad (101). 

Diilionltioa in obtaining, Tuekey (281), 

DWribution : 

through Co-operative societies, recommcndi'd, 4/Hn« (18) 05107-8, Arilshan Sinha 
(201), Tuelcy (282), Ohose (378). 

by Responsible Oovcrnmcnl oiliccis only, recommended, Prasad (101), 
of Doubtful jid vantage to cultivators, Ttielnj (281). 

’ for Drainage of land rocominendcd, Seths (361), 
for Emergencies only, Jleney (3). 

Extension recommended, Anlshan Sinha (201). 

Implomenta, loans for ]iurclinsc of, suggested, Karcndra (108). 
for Manures recommended, Sethi (300). 
not Suitable, Roy, K. K, (485). 

Unpopular, Sethi (353). 

Used for purposes otlier than those for which granted, Tueley (281). 
fuller Uw by cultivators not advocated, AUins (18), 

Taxation of incomes seoiirod by law on contracta, advocated, Dobbs (59) 05095-709. 

FISiT, see PiS(n(n}t.T(nin under AGRICULTORAL INDUSTRIES. 

FLOOD.S, see under IRRIGATION and SOILS. 

P'ODDER, sec under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 

FOLEY, B., T.C.S., Board of Rccenuc*, Bihar and Oiissa {225-8). 

[See also llcycoeU'a evidence (217-50).] 

AonicounmAi, iNDiinrcnifrss ; 

Central Provinces Land Revemio Act, largely n failure in Rambolpnr (225). 

Chota Hagpur Totmney Act, scolionS prohibiting snip, tronsfei or motigago of 
Jioldings, a failure (225). 

AmmaIi lIasllA^Dnri 

Graving grounds oversfooked by uneconomio ratllp,(227). 

Stall feeding, good results of (227). 
rueconomio cattle; 

Adverste cilcc't of (227). 

Hindu religion prer onts destruction of (227), 


I 
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FOIiEY, B— contd. 


niDEX 


Demokstbation Pbopaoacta ; 

Inspectors of Agriculture, critieism of (22S). 

Eotioation : 

Saboiir Agrioullural Collcgo : 

Cnreers of students ■ not os a rule farming (225], 

Incentive of students. Government emidoymcnl (225), 

rOBESTS • 

Afforestation : e\penditntc on, vetoed by Lcgislntiro Council (227*8). 
Destruction : 

Considerable soil Erosion caused by (228). 
great Extent of (227 S). 

Graring by goats and cattle destroys young slioots (228). 

Ueservntion : 

Necessary (227). 

Suspicious ntiitiido of cultivotors (227). 

HoralI^as : 

Fragmentation : difficult to prevent (22.7). 

Partition Act, revision suggested (225). 

Stib division of estates eiiconrages oveessive sub-division of holdings (225). 
InniOATioN ; 

Finance : list of works prevented by ffnaneial difficulty (220) (253-4). 
Permanent settlement prevents improvement (225-0) (2.73-1). 

IiAjiD TrNtmiJ s 

Permanent settlement, bad effects of (225 0) (253-4). 

Pradhnni system in force in Santal Pnrganns (225). 

Sons : erosion caused by destruction of forests (228), 

FORESTS : (See aho vtulrr hYALh.) 

ArPOBMTATIOS r 
Finance : 

Difficulty of, Oibton (417). 

expenditure on, vetoed by Legislative Council, Foley (227-8) 
T.,ogisfation necessary to oiicoiirage. Aril •Jitin Sinlia (205). 

Necessary, Sartrtdra (409) (411). 

OpeningR for : 
in Bibar, Khan (461). 
in Chota Nagpur, Sinha, D. P. (200). 

Wi«m(417). 

in Villages, no opening for schemes, Aril than Sinha (270). 

Systematic, recommended, Oho»e (389). 

■Waste lands should bo afforested, Sinha, D, P. (200), 

Wild animals, damage by, will be increased by, Arilihan Sinha (270). 

AaBtcm.TiniAii PniFasi^ : 

Classification of forests, Oibton (417-8). 

Policy of Government as to, Otbaott (417-0). 

Prior claim recognised, Oibton (417). 

Area dangerously lovr, Oibton (418). 

Bamboos, Planting recommonded, Arilthan Sinha (265). 

British India; area of forest, Oibton (418). 

Burning, control necessary, Oibton (416), 

Conservation 1 

to prevent Floods recommended, Qibwn (410), 
to increaso Water supply, Gibson (417). 

Cultivation on forest Isnds prohibited, Nnrendra (411). 
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in Cliota Nagpur, QhoM (388-0), Boy, S. K. (403), Jtoy, A’. K. (401). 

Eroaion cauwsd by, Foley (228), Qho»t (389), Khan (451). 
great Extent of, Foley (227-8). 

Soil dotorioration c<m8cd 1^, Ohoit (382). 

DmaaoRAMOJf : 

Caused by otcossivo grazing and nnrcgnlatrd felling, Qibton (417), and bunung. 
Oibhm (419). 

Erosion onused by, Oibnon (410.7), Khan (451). 

Grazing, ate below. 

Remedies, (libeon (410-7). 

Fiukwood : 

AgrlenUunil Assooiations sbonld distribute, Khan (450). 

T-opping not nlloircd in reserve forests, Binha, D. P., 00512. 

Sbisliam trees, ace below, 

Shortiigo cansed by land tenuio system. Arilahan Sinha (205) (200). 

Tree plantation recommended to prevent use of cotvdung as fuel, Sethi (356), Oho’e 
(383). Boy, S. K. (403), Boy, N. K. (480-7). 

Waste lands should bo alforested, Sinha, i>. F. (200). 
r/oods ! opening of pnss.sgcs llirougli railvaya rceommended, Sinha, D, P, (200). 

roDDKii ; (Afec also under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY.) 

Agrioultural Aasoeintiona should distribute, Khan (4.50). 

Syatem, ate btUne. 

Waste land sbonld bo cultisatod, Sinha, D P. (200), 

Grass cutting ]>crmittod but not praitivid, Khan (450). 

«RW!tNo s (.Seealaoundir ANIMAL HUSBANDRY.) 

Deforostatinn somelnnes osu'-td by, Ohoae (388). 

Deteriomtiou enuacd by, Oibeon (U7-8), not eauMsl by, Sinha, D. P, (200), Arilahun 
.9/n/<« (270), Khan (t.TO). 
a DiOleult question, DoMis, 05147. 

Dlmiiiiiiion probable in future, Qibion (410-8). 

Faeiblics : 

in Cliota Nagpur, 0/io»c (388). 
as Extrnsi>e ns possible, <Jib->on (-tlfl). 

Grauted fri cly, Khan (AJiO). 

Inadequate, Arihhan Sinhii (2f>!l), .V(irfn'fm(4ll). 

Fees: should Iki hipli enough to exclude inferior stoek, Quitiimi (127). 
by Goats and eallle destroys young shoots. Poky (228). 

Grass cutting pteferablo, Qmnlan (127). 

Landlottls, obstruction by, Arihhan Sinha (200) 

Manuie, cnoimous loss of, eaiiacd by, (hbion (110). 

Rcstrii tions i 

Exelii'ioii of ime< onomk cattle advised, Quinlan (127). 
tifthero\eiestk*ind.Tuslined to pec sertc forests, Quinlan (127) 07810-2. 

Nilago advised, Qi/inlan (127). 

Gunwlsj corniptlou, .Sfnfin, U. F. (20(1). 

Management! local control suggested, Sinha, 1>. F. (200). 

I'rottctlon, imiwrlanee of. in Ctuita Nagpur, Khan (4.71). 

RnsimvATTOv j 

Methods not convenient. Sinha, J). P. (200) OO 504 .O. 

Necessarj', Poky (227). 

not Fopuhir. Sinha, 7). P. (200) 00501.6, 00512. 

Rules ihould be relavd, Katendra (200) (411). 

Ftisph ions attiiude of oullivatoiu, J'oky (227). 

Bights ahould bo legally defined. OAote (.788-0) 07005, Fuy, S. K. (403), Boy, X. IC. 
(491). 

.ki| tne- in C’hola Nngpiii, Ohaae (388). 

MO y 303- 4 
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BL'jtRVATIOV — taiild. 
i;!lii‘'Iiain tTcts : 

Planting recommended, AriUhan flinha (206). 

Uied na Iiicl, flinliit, D. P., 0G5I2. 

Staff : 

Inadeqnate, Qiiwlnn (127). 

Training of snbordinatea at Votcriiiarj' College, Patna, Quintan, 06810.23. 

Sy«ttm of llrmvoodnndfoddet Biipply ahould bo rotational and in tbanro of villacc 
pnnebaTats,Oifeo«(410) (410). 

Village plantations rteommended, Selht (336), Oliote (380). 

FBAGSrnXTATION, tet under HOIDINCS. 

FBUJT, M. under AOHICOLTDRAI. INDUSTRIES. 

rUBti, «« Fniuvoon under FORESTS, CownoKO under FERTIUSERS. Fcii under 
CROPS JiND CROP PROTECTION. ' 

GANGA VISHNU, Planter, Mozaffarporc (37.47). 

AnniMiTreTiov : 

Imperial reboaroh institute (like Pusa) ibuuld to ordiiiaU Proriiicial rescarcb (37) 
C7278 0 

Piisa, tomb nilh (38) C52G'l, G32934103. 

•koptecr.Tnui, Di piiitmevt: repitaentathia rcqiimd, one in each thana (37) C327S.!), 
.koRiroLTonAt. iKPi m t ti'a-s* j 

Ciuscs of bornm ing • lugber standard of UK, «pi*iid llinft was ceremonies, litigation 
(3b). 

Eeteut of ! 

not veiy (ieneral (38) Ga'Il ( 6. 
iSmall holders largely nffeeted (38). 
lusolvc'iey, apecial measures to deal uilli, adsointcd (38). 
i.nnd pa'sing out of tlie hands of eullirntor , G633I.3, G33GS 70. 

Mortgages, redemption of, apceiol mtaaares to deal with, advocated (38) 

Repayment presented hs luiprovidcnco and crop failure (38) 

Restriction or eontrol of credit of cultivators: inexpedient (38 Ok 
Sources of credit . land, and mosabl" valuable property (38) 

Usurious Loans Act : 

Application advocatrd (3S). 
leno-ante of, among tenants. C33.’1.6. 

Aopiciii.T(ntaL iKDesniirs ; 

Cbarha spinning ■ 
being Adoiited (40) C6334-J3 
Advocated (40). 

Profits : about 1 anna for 3 or 4 bonrs work, G5338 fO. 

Fruit growing : 

.Agncnltiirnl Department should devote inoic nttention to (40), 
an Iniportiinl ngneultural xiursntt (40). 

Health conditions, improvement of, devotion of apart time to : 

Organisation under expert SHpenrision nwissary (40), 

Progress lonsldtrable (40). 

AomctiiTunAi, T.adopb : 

.Vttrarfing labour: good xiagcs eflcetixo (40). 

^ligration : 

to Bengal during rice harxesfing season (40). 

Prosponty of oinigronts, G5332-3, 
to PiimeaRistriit (tO). 
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GANOA VISHNU— coutd 
Aoriclltubal Larovr — could. 

Sliortngr : 

Caubcd J)y ; miniati'jri to indiialnVo, poor ii-tum from tho soil find disinclination 
for hard laboor (40). 
is Qcnoml (40). 

Ammai. Hwsbakiiry : 

Bret ding, profilablc, 05351-6. 

Esport of oottlf to B-ngnl, pU., from Ma/nfforiiorc (40) 0'i2(14, 05361-2 
Eoddc ! 

3W, fcbottiina of (10) 66280-2, 653M.7. 

('lops, 01361. 

Iniploinuuts, improviiii : bnttcr vnttio ncccssuy for, 05204. 

Ill idequttijy of liroatock ( ill). 

Pastures, common : aborUigo of. dot to pitssmo on the land (40) 05364-7. 

IVioes of plough c-ittlc bpfler in Bengal, 05351-3. 

Pusa sales, 06301-2. 

Co-oruiiArion : 

Uriticism of movement, 00313-20. 

Liindholdt rt,* itierti-v nn obt-taelo (38) 

t 

-Cnoph A’sn Oftoi’ I’poTi,«nruN ; 

Siigarc.inp } 

Price insnfliclont, 0r>272.1. 

Pusa cones very mmli better thin indigenous (38) 05275, 05205-300. 

* 

3 Ji;mo> 8 tkath)n asu Pkopauakda t 
Cultivators nilling to adopt p\pcit advice (38) 

Prnctioal demonstration on cultivators' fiol^ advoentod (38) 65275-7, C52DS, 
Bugdr Ontrnu iit Puna: valuable sci vires (36) 65205-300. 

.Sugnreano s wry successful demonslraUon, at Puss, of iini>roved vorictics (38) 
60275-7, 00205-7. 

Win nil fniccesiful detnonstmtions at Push (38) 
lEnVOATIOS ; 

Adult: demonslitition fnims ndvovated (38). 

Agricnitunil : 

aftcr-ennors, of students, often {aiming (37). 
great Demand for (38). 

I’arins, demonstration, advocated (4 1), 
institutions, jiisuiGoIont (37). 
in Middlo scbools, advocated (41). 
in Primary schools, advocated (41). 

Tenclicis ; 

Hlioiild be drawn from Agricnltuml ci»«ses (37). 

.Supply insufficient (37). 

Tcoebinp facilities, inadequate (37). 

Tlirorclieal, advocated (4 1). 

;Middle class yoiitlis, aro being coiniiellcd to work on tbo land by econonuo pica mi o 
(37) 05307-13. 

J’liy of gmduotcr, 65344-7. 

ficboot farms : 

Advocated (37), 

District boards should control (37). 

should form part of Middlo veriiaculor schools (37), 

Pnu tical traliiiiig ncrcssnty (37). 

Vocal ionnl Instruction advocated (37). 

MOV 301 -In 
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OANGA VISHKU-coiiptd 


INDEX 


rpATiLniiiis ; 

Advprtlwmpnt ndvoPAtPd (3't) 

AHiQpiaI : IVicp diHicnlf y (301. 

Cow dun;r. a«p of on fiu 1 ;* 

TmptyiJiiblp to ntojt until a fitpl mbxtitiitp pnn bp found (301. 

Supply {nnullicipnt, 05202-3. 

Wood, IncrpAso in price (30). 

Demonntration fnrmH advocatid (301. 

MtirniTtirpopp . IncivAPpd uw of manure (30). 

Odpaico bp<l for augareniip, O.Orai. 

llor ti»o’- . 

Culttinlors iippominp Inndlp^a day-iaimuiptw. UilO'II-O, li5iC'<-7ii, 
rraRmPiitafion 

llindii I»t of mtcp-'oiin a caii<.p (3t>). 

IiH|iosnblp 111 prptmt (30). 

Sub ili\nioii i’lucrty t iu»pd liy (30) 03‘I20 31. 

I«IU 1 MI’NT* ! 

Caltlp imiinivuni nl ncci 
Itppnn, tlinipwllj of (30 til) 

Soil ilpptptinn piunpil liy u*« of imnroipd itnp|pmp|il<i (30) 033 1 l-W. 

Tiactor-i mutt' prodnttltp but lami nqiiirP* it'-* aflir uiinp. C.’Cit'i Ifi. 

ImtloiTIOA . 

Htja Ilivpr : 
piatUudly Driid up (30) 

JCp,*!' I tif, ttiii iipdlat”lrou (."«. 

Ira|iorlani< of (3'i) tW^'t , 

Mntifiarjuw inuipijuarj of itrigatinn in (30) ilijai.t, 

Sdtiu^ nu’ injj pivt p> to dr> up (311) C'lSST 03200 

WpIIh. intum of •ml in Mian<(app»rt nxi'p-tl.ilp' biiil, n.ill*, OViO. 

JaM''rj,Mftl • 

Oidtiintiini Wiiiniiii; landip’a daj.hboum>, liini 3, OVitK "u 
I’ri'Pof land Iiurpa'iiiK, WiSiC-OI. 
iltmi a- lOorlla ifi. CHSiU-O, 

Hrautneii • 

roldpr pn''''UBlinn Ptt’pri'nPlila a' Pu»a, b'ifij 7 

ln’i'inal In-tilutp aboiii loordmati ^■' 0 ^in'l^l n 'in.Ii (.17), 

StRIU'll'l • 

Iinditpiitp (37) 

<itio III 1 U.I. I'roi III" rp^oirtd (37i 

WiiiM'.l oi lliPM I'lJiiiuioM Porirtj ' iv- il li) ‘n>.illn‘— o' bcild ti.*- -'.i 
tli<.|HVi.-p,vii)n of ( iiliiit.|»ra, oniti-S), l*'76s-7u 

CnOSC, Tani PrM.inna, r.'n< bi »373 t07) 

AI»■IM•'TKaT^O^ ; 

Tran-jxirt ; 

Sloinr goitda •trvii'pt rpponunt nd-d (377), 

Kaiiii « h ; 

Con iliint:, uiki of aa fu, t ; appcial trm-jhirt fa-'ilitu « (or i oal tc' (upnipndp'l /S'*.!' 
rotldcr tmn.jKiPt facilltipa nmyauty (3s0), 
l>pp imapllimj fat ilitipa (or •urjilus Inlwir rccommi ndi-tl (3‘i't). 
lioida ; 

Acripuituril iipparttnmt rbould !>p ciina'ilt''J iia to t377). 

(VntralToad In'uril nromnu'nd'd (377) C7nno.l. 
not Dctennmlin;;. (17820-3). 

Irrlgution : rtiadi r'ln bo ulili'od o' i‘mbanl.iiipnt» for ptorinp w tier (377). 
Motr required for mar) oUnc (377) tiifisS '.i. 
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GHOSE,T.P.— eontd. 

Aaiuoni/cuiiAii Depahtmcn i. ; Staff : insufficient (376-7). 

Aaiacuimnu.!. Indebtedness : 

Causes of borrowing ; Crop failures, cattle disease and litigation (378). 
Cause of indebtedness : diseased minds of village people (380-90). 
Legislation not recommended (370). 

Moneylenders not tbo cause of (380-00). 

llopaymcnt prevented by : crop failures, illness, litigation (370). 
Restriction or control of ciodit of cultivators not recommended (370). 
finiiices of credit: moneylcndeis ond co-operative societies (379). 


AGBiODi/n7Ri.D Industbies : 

Raslcet making Tcoommended (387). 

Co-operativo assistanie recommended (301). 

Department of Industiies should introdneo (301) 

Employment on construction of toads, bunds, tanks, canals and wells recommended 
(387). 

, Fruit growing rocommonded (387) 

Health conditions, devotion of spare time to improvement of : 

Sanitary education and co-operative societies recommended (387), 

Tndusrrial eonooins moving into rural areas, not dcsiiable (387). 

Lao culture recommended (387). 

Marketing urmngomonts nectssa^’ (387). _ 

Obstacles : look of training and caste prejudices (387). 

Fiscieulturo recommended (387). 

Poultry rearing recommended (387) ... * i .^v 

Preparation of ngiicultural produce for consumption, indnslnes connectea witn : 

Government help reoommondod (387). 

Rope making recommended (387). 

Scncultuio recommended (387). 

Study, intensive, necessa^ (387). 

Training by Government experts necessary (387) 


Aontoui/nrjuii Laeodb: 

Emigration (387-8) 67099-703. 

Labour-saving madiineiy rocommonded (374). . 

Reeruitmont for tea gordens of Assam, etc., from Cbota Nagpur should bo prohibited 

by low (387-8) 07002-4. ^ « mm m 

Sliortago in Choto Nagpur owing to very thin popnlation and omi^tion 
Unailtivatcd land in Chota Nagpur should bo dovclopcd by surplus labour assmted by 
grants of land, free railway travelling, housing arrnngementa and loans (388). 


should iccoivc breeding stock free from 


Anlm vd ■HusnasDivr : 

Cattlo breeding: eo-opeiativo societies 
Government farms (380) (394). 

Dairying ; 

Milk, market for in towns (383) (380). ^ 

Model diaries recommended (387). 

Fodder : 

Crops recommended (381-3) (380-7). 

Importation suggested (380-7). 

Sliortttge from February to Juno (387). 

TronsportfooiUtiosiiBcessaiy (380). 

F.isturcs; Common: 

Overstocked (380). 

Ploughing recommended (380). 

Enclosed : Absence of (380). 

Plough cattlo : prices very higli (378). 

Silage recommended (380). 

GaTITAE, ATTJlAOTIHa or, lO AOBlOTOtiniE : 

Demonstration, praotieal, that fanning can be made to pay, , 

Improvements dwoonraged by : small reto on capital luvrated, rent rcstiiotjon, and 
prohibition of transfer of tenancies in Chota Nagpur [dVO). 

Need df copital, 67715-9. 
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6H05E, T. P. — contd 

CO'OMIHTION : 

Agricullurnl Department, nsnilance gHm by, 0772?, 07832-3 
Wtllc brreding: Tpnrliing iccommoiincd (380). 

Ocnlral Banks: Disiriot bcnttls sbnnld (Irposit funds \iitb (303) 

Credit societies : 

Eeono^niir condition of ritlagc people not mueiiinipisivcd by (380 00) 0700C 
Lengtli 10 years, C780-1-)I. 

« Rwliiction of interest to cnithntors to 0} liy means of loins nt 3 per cent from 
• I™!’?™' Bank to Provincial Bank, recommended (377-8) 

Muitiplication of. not recommended (SOf). 

Stiort term credit, pre«cnt system adequate (377) 

Popartment : should Consult orqanisitions os to poliry, 077(M, 

Pistnet Imirdn : 

sboiild (tssislnelfere societies (303-4). 
tike no Interest m eo operation, 07730-1, 

Pdiirntion ; 

Adult, soldo* ies rceomniendcd (374) 
of Mcmlicrs. moral importance of tSSO-OI), 07710. 

Cdnention Department, no o'^stanoe from, in Kbunti, 07728. 

Fariniap demonstrstinn sooieiies recommended (371). 
rederitions. 

Orpanisitiin of, neecssaiy (300) 07762-7. 

.Subsidies from GoTemment and district Imirds recommended (303) 07762-7. 
sboutd SiipeniH' ireUan* societies (301). 

Pinancial Adviser to Registrar, appolnlmtiit of, tnce“sarj', 07768.02. 
fnipicmeots. distribution of, recommended (SSl-.O), 

Irngatfon recommended (380-1) 

•Toint farming tccommcndid (370) 

Iiind mortgapi. banks not recommeodr d, 07703, 07803-4. 

3Iantirc_ stores rerommended (3S4), 

Minorities, < ompulslon of. to come into si bemes for joint benefit, rceommcndc d (394). 
Sfoneylcndefs, co-operators licrrovr from (378) 

Non-elBcinl" i 

entire Dependence on, not desirable (303) 

Oiganis' r». see Won . r 

Obj'ctsj moral and iconnms (380'''4) 07740, 07778-80, 07801-2, 

Oiganiscn) : 

lllitfraei an obstacle, 67791-800. 

Ttauung in a Government institution mominonded (302-3) 6774 1-61. 

Work of (390 I) (30.3) 

Propaganda, importance of, 07720-6. 07708-72. 

Public Hcaltb Department, no assistance from, in Kbunti. 677£!-. 

Bepistr.ir, constant ehange of. deprecated, 07705-7, 

Sale societies, premature (SST) 678SS. 

Scrd_ distribution stores recommended (3811 
Gubsidiniy industries sboidd l-c oiganised bi (391) 

Veterinary ivork rerommended (383). 

VTclfain tocicties : 

Arbitration of disputes sngpesKd (391), 07099-703, 

Bulk should be suppliol to, from Gevernment forms, (394). 

Conientration on, recoromendLd (394) 
t’ndit fatilitiee afforded, 67787-00, 07810-28, 

Distrkt lioitds : 

no Assistance given by, 07730-1. 
should Assist (393-4) 

X.iability of memtiere, limited and imlimilcd, 07787-00. 

Multiple societies rceommended# 67774-7, 07810-28. 

XeeiTsary in every lillago {389-90) 07708-72. 

Schools slionld be cstablisTied nith tbebelp ol 1391) DiBkii. 

Staff, 07738-9. 

Supervision by rcderatiunsTceoinmendcd (301-2), 
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GHOSB, T. P.— contd. 

Crops aud Crop Proiection : 

Fodder crops rccomniondcd (381-3) (386) 

Groundnut recommended (376-C) (384). 

ilarket facilities for impiovcd crops ncccsiniy (383). 

Brico, dahia variety, suroessfnlly cultivatod (384). 

Seed distubution : 

Arrangements necessary (383). 

Co-operative, iccommcnded (384) 

Wild animals, damage by : gun licenses, extension of. tcroromci drd (3fj4). 
CniiTIVATION : 

Potation in uplands in Cbota Nagpur (384). 

DEMOliSTRATlOit ASD PrOPAOASDA : 

Co-opcinfivo uorkero recommended (386-6). 
on Clultivntors' oun fields recommended (376). 

Failures, instances of (376). 

Qroundnutand Sugarcane au< cessfnlly demonstrated in Kliunti sub division (37.")). 
Bddcatiox : 

Adult: 

Cinema recommended (371). 

Co-operative societies recommended (374) (376). 

Agricultural : 

Agrioultiiral elassec, small percentage of, in high schools and colleges, (3P4). 
in Schools recommended (304-6). 

Compiibory, in rural areas, not recommended (305) 07007-8, 07710 
Co-operative assistance recommended (374) (385) (301) 67820. 
hlJddlo class jouths, attrnetiiig of, to agriculture: 

Demonstration to prove that agrionlturo can bo made prolifabic, to operatise 
farming societies with Govornimnt help, labour saving macliineiy (374) 
07004-70, 07732-6. 

!&( 0 Tal tcaobing, importance of (374) (380-94) 07740, 07778-80. 07801-2. 

Naturo study recommended (30.7). 

School farms recommended (306). 

System docs not incica«o agrieultural eiliciency (301). 

FEUnHBERb : 

Adulteration : Sealed bags recommended (383). 

Artificial : 

Bccoinmendcd (383). 

Testing necessary (383). 

Co-operative distribution reeomincnded (.183) 

Couduiig, use of, as fuel : 

Coal, special transport facilities tecommended (383). 

Tree plantations lecommcndcd (383). 

Gypsum : siieccssfnl (383). 

Natural ; shortage of owing to insuificient cattle (381-3) 

Oilcake not available owing to export of oil-seeds (363). 

Propaganda : 

Co operative, recommended (383). 

Sulphate of Ammonia ; 

Co-operative distribution of (383). 

Successful (383). 

Finanoe : 

I,and mortgage banks not recommended, 67703, 67803-4 
STvccavi : through co-operative souictios iccomineiided (378). 

Forests : 

Afforestation, systematic, recommended (389). 

Deforestation : 

Brosion caused by (380). 

Rapid, in Chota Nagpur (388-0). 

Soil deterioration caused by (382). 
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Grazing * 

Deforestation somotimes caused by (388). 

Facilities in Chota Kagpur (388). 

Kights should bo legally defined (383-&) 07006. 

■SftI trees in Chota Nagpur (388). 

Village plantations on inisto lands recommended (380). 

Holdibos : 

Consolidation, obstacles to : conservatism and laws of inheritance (370). 
Fragmentation ; causes loss of oificienoy (370). 

Joint farmmg co-operative sooioties recommended (370). 

IttPLEMEKTS : 

Co operative distribution and sale recommended (381-5). 

Demonstration recommended (384). 

Slanufactiirc should be assisted by Government rewards and subsidies (384). 
Plouglis : 

Improved, too heavy for cattle, light ploughs required (384). 

Price difiiculty (384-6). 

InniOAXtoN : 

Bimds recommended (380-1). 

Chota Nagpur, importance of irrigation extension (380-1) 

Kanko system, C7780. 

Rosorvok and tank oonstruotion by co-operative effort recommended (380). 
Sohomes suggested (380-1). 

Scone for vast extension (379). 

Wells, co-oporotivo construction, recommended (381). 

Labd Tehviub; 

Landlords : 

Absintce, 07072-3. 

lock of Interest in agrioiilturo, 07003-70. 

Propaganda among, recommended, 07009-71. 

Rent, 07812-6. 

hlABKEUKO ; 

Crop improvement ; marketing facilities necessary (383). 

Facilities not satisfactory (389). 
hliddleraen ; 

Number excessive (389). 

Profits excessive, 07678-0. 

Roads required (377) 67688-9. 

Subsidiaiy industries, marketing arrangements neccssaiy (387). 

Weighing’: Noutrol tallymen suggested, 07678-9. 

Beseabou ; 

Central Got ernment should control and finance (374) 07077. 

Extension nceessary (373-4). 

Provincial as well as central recommended (374) 07677. 

Staff : 

Increase recommended (374). 

Indianisntion, cffioicncy should not bo sacrificed to (373-4). 

Soils: 

Drainage : 

Co-operative drainage has improved soil in IChunti Sub division (383). 
Necessary (381-2). 
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SOJLS— CO/l/rf. 

Erosion : 

Hund>) rccommendoil {382}. 

S^crions in Cliotn Naptpur (382). 

Torfst doslriictiou lini led to detorioration of sod in Cliota Nngpiir (382). 

Knul.o Oovomment farm, gicnl improTomrnt ol soil in (382) 
llioo rayn or snndhn disease doe to poverty of soil (376) (382.3) 

Survey ncccfisiry (381) 

Xi,TEJaKXR\ : 

Cooperatne assistance rcoommended (386). 

Disponsirics : 

Propaginda os to, recommended (.3815). 

Use of, by ngriruUuriHts, not (till (385). 

Inncnlntion t 

Prejndiee against , removed by eo-oiieraUve tiropacando (386). 
ritiilT insnflieienl (38S). 

St.alT ! insnlTiricnt (37C.7). 

Triiininp of men of Qoimln eaetc recommended (385) 077J1-3. 

WstrAitE or RciUb PoponoTjoif i 
Litigation s 

Aibitr.ilinn, co<iptratise, anpccsied (3(11) 07090.703. 

Panohnyat system dlborgniilted (378-0). 

Moral standiird of inoplu, very tow (389.00) (306). 

Popnlntion t very eparro in Chota lilagpuT (387-8). 

llnnehi distni t : londition of the (Hioplc most deplorable (300) 07000-703. 

Surveys, economic s 

C'o-dpcriitivo n'sistnnce rccommtndid (303-0). 

JUscomraended (305). 

Jioopo of enquiry (305.0). 

Welfaro aooletles, ter miner Co orciuTion. 

GIBSON, A. J,, [.E,R, F.C.H., l''.L.S., r.Z.S., Contervntor of I'lnests, Bilitir and 
Orissa (410.0). 

‘ < [ticnltn LYALb, u it ness). 

Ammai. ilcsnan'URv t 

redder crops recommended (118). 

Vlongb cattle, improvement of, ncccssniy (418). 

Stall fw'ding rerommendfd (418). 


roniMst 

AOorestatlon i>cliciiic‘i ; 

Ibnanco dilBcnlly (417). 

OiicningB for (417). 

Agneullucal porpoocu i 
Classification of forest (417.8), 

Pulley of Oovominent as to (117*0). 

Prior claim recognised (417). 

Area clnugeioualy low (418) 

British Indio ; area of forest (418). 

Bunting, control necessaty (4l0), 

Oonnors’ation s 

to prevent Floods recommended (flO). 
to tncrcaso Water BUpply (417). 

Pctciloiatiou : 

Caused by cxi esdsograringaud unregulated felling (417) and bunting (410). 
Kioslon enuecd by (410-7). 

Uemr dies (41(1-7). 
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Forests — eonld 
Grnruig . 

Dctenorati'on caused (417-8). 

Diminution propablo in future (410-8). 
rncilitics as o^tcn8ITe as possible (41G) 
in Forests, causes cnormoiisloss of manure (410). 

System of fircnood and fodder supply oliould be rotational and in ebnige of riUapc 
' pancliayalt (41G) (419) 

GBAZING. ere vndrr AinillAL HDSBAllDBY and FOBESTS. 

GUB, see under AGBICBLTUBAL INDUSTBIES. 

HEALTH, see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

HENRY, J., Lobat Sugar Works, Lol-at (1-14). 

Aduimstratiok : 

Transport : 

Baiirrays : Feeder lines, er.teniuon advocated (2) (5). 

Roads : 

Extension advocated (2) (3). 

Metal, verj' little, 04963-0 
Repairs, fairly good, 04003-0. 

Tramuays : 

Utitiido of local authorities to (2) (8) 

Extension advocated (3) (6). 

Private, Carrying goods for the public by, illegal (2) (6) 649.'>C.41. 

Proiiibitive terms (2) (6) 64038-40. 

AomooutmAi, Defartsii ht : Services ; Eflicient but inofTective foi lack of staU (2) 
04034-6. 

AoRICULTIIRAI. I^Dt:IITr,DKESS t 

Cnnsc<! of borrowing: crop failure, litigation, ceremonies (3) 06016-0, lond purchase 
(3). 

Extent of ! 76 per cent of cultivators (3) 

Moneylenders : 

Account methods, compheated (3), 65012. 

do not Hara'’s cultivators, rmlc«s a quarrel arises (3) G.'’013 

do not Seize land (3). 

Repayment prevented by : crop failure, litigation, ceremonies, and rienry (3). 
Restriction or control of cultivators, credit : not advocated (3) 66014. 

Sources of credit ; land of cultivators only (3). 


CO-OE£RATIO^ : 

Credit societies ; Best means of financing and teaching ryots (3) (6-0) 05020-1. 
Education, hick of, 06022-3. 

Implements, improved : should bo popularised by societies (5). 

Non-ofBcials : importance of (6) 

Oigoniscrs, honorory; work of (6) 04003-7. 

Primary, societies : numbers increasing, 66001-6. 

Supervnsion : necessary (6) 64060-71, 06001, 65022-3. 

CnoFS A^D Crop Protection: 

Pests : 

Borer causes great damages to sugarcane (4). 

Caterpillar causes great damage to labi crops (4). 

Sugar cans : 

Bhoorli variety has deteriorated (1). 

Coimbatore cane replaemg local Bhoorli (1-2) 04930-3. 

Cutting : December to April deteriorates after 48 hours, 04972-4, 04987 
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Crops ak» Crop Prottction — ‘onid. 

SnoAROAWi; ; • 

Pu'u CA 11 CS, distributed, 0iD81-2, 0J088. 

Seed : 

Puea conofiCtlS) ad\an(.rd uitliout interest bi lolmt Supni IVoik<i 
C4081-2, Gt002-8, G4008-0. GoOSTt. 

Sugar beet uiisurce«sfiil, {)4G83*4. 

OtrM!rvATio> : 

jSlothods of ijots grtp poor but constant return (4). 

Poverty leads to poor rtsiilts (4) 01061-2. 

Rotations ; Gnancisl obstacle to fnllouing (4). 

DKMO^STnATIO^ AM> PlJOPAOASDA ; 

Continuous demonstration, advocated <2). 

Cultivators ; (onsersaluo (2) G4030, 06038-10. 
on Ciilli'vatais oivn bolds, advocated (2). 

rciiTiusi'RS : 

Ashes ; used on a large scale ( 1). 

Ronos : eapnrl causes great loss (t), 

Cosrdung: used as fuel (4). 

Pinmeiai diflieiillj (t) G1048-60. 

Xitrate of (oda : cxpciimcnt ( 1} G4881-0. 

Oilealses ; loo i-xpensive, 01007. 

Fl^A^o^. ; 

Cultivation expenses : Rs. 15 for an acre in a fasonralile teoton. bo017-0. 

Taceavi i for Emcrgeiieios only 1 3), 

IIoi.nrNos : Consolidation oft legNlation to deal uilli inmors, uidous, etc, not 
ad located (3) 

Impw jtitKrs i * 

Cattle loo jiooi to pull inijimved irapicnients (5), 

Co-oporati>o popularisation suggested (6). 

IiuproiKl, rlinost iinbiioun (6). 

IniuoASioN ! 

llrabsnkments : dangcrons (3). 

Lift : dlfBcuIty, (M847. 

Wells: inadequate (3) 01012-G. 

Tajiiat SuoAii Works ; 

Apenby syatem, 06011-2. 

Consumption of cane ; 
lAical only, 61887. 

17,000 nuiunds in a day, 01070. 

, ForiUisera : has not siicoeedeil in distriliuling, 04081, 65035 
Jnpgeiy,7ioi purebaacd by, G1985-G, 06000. 

Loans inado to rj'ots on condition that pitidueo is sold to. C600C-10. 

Output of sugar's 1 lolJi in a good season, light bromi, GI077-8. 

Price of imported sugar, Works dependent on, Gr020-30. 

Seed : Piisa cane setts advanced to onlfivalors wilboiit infeiest, G1081-2.'f>4002-3, 
01008-0,050.36. 

Netltng of hugai -. Iiy brokers, nioslly consumed in tlio Pinijab, 01979-80. 
Sulpbilation process used, 06011. 

•Supply of cane for, insnllicicnt, 04076. 

Maukrtoo : 

Sug.ireaiie ; 

Competition fiotueon mills and local market for gur, 04038-(10. 

Detorloittlcs utter 48 bouts, 04073-1, 61087, 

PnotoricB, limitation of number advocated, ClOOl-2, 06031-4. 
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Sngaicanc • 

Pnoe, fixed by roforcnco io pneo of sugar, 64057, 0&037>8. 

Quality ■ impossible to pay by suorose raluo, 64021-0, 04088-01. 

Transport : lack of facilities adversely affecting prices of produce (6). 

Bkscabob : 

Coimbatore Cone station . importanco of nork of (1). 

Sugar Bureau : importance of nork of (1). 

Son s : 

Erosion by floods (3-4). 

Reclamation : Instance of marked impio%cmcnt (4) 

Vl.TrRIHAIlY ; 

Department : successful (2). 

Inoculation : prejudice against, djing out (2). 

HEYCOClT, W. B., 1.C.S , Commissioner, Patna Division (217-60), 

See alto Foley's evidence (226-8), (263-0). 

ASMlMSTBATtOK 1 

Development Ofliccr sbould control Volcrinniy, Agricultural and Co-operatne 
Departments (222) 66663-7, 66662. 

Ixical Sclf-Oovcmmcnt, 66740-66. 

Transport s 

Communications, district boards 'vrillmg to spend money on, 66760, 66766-6, 66709. 
Roads: 

Bullock carts excluded from part of the road in some areas, 66703-6. 

Cess; District boards receive, 66787-8. 

Tax : 

on Bullock carts sbould bo earmarked for roads, suggestion, 66780-1, 
60703-6. Provincial suggested, 6078&-02. 

AailIOtn.TCRAl, DETARTMiaST ; 

Botanist and Chonust : failure to fill Uio jioeIs of, n retrograde policy (210). 

Co operation : 

Registrar, close toucli vrith, iccomniciidod (220). 

Relations of departments, 06741. 

Dovolopmcnt Ofliccr sbould control Veterinary, Agricultural and Co-operative 
Departments (222) 06333-7, 66062. 

Expansion too slow (210). 

Fiinotioiis, 66693. 

Marketing of produce, witb assistance of eo-oporativc societies, recommended (219). 
Policy III some respects rctrogmdo (219) 60740. 

' Soiitu of Province, work in, b(i772-3. 

Staff : Inadegunto (210). 

Training, 00038-42. 

Aorioth-tuhal Indcbtxsxess : 

Causes of borrowing : Ceremonies, joint family system, inherited debts (220). 
Interest : 

High (220). 

liCgislation to reduce, suggested (220) 60568-73. 

Measures for lightening agriculture's burden of debt : 

Co-o]icration, the only practical moiliod (220). 

Moneylenders, control indebted cdtivatois (220) 60712-3, 60733. 

Repayment provented by : 

accumulation of liigli interest, excessive amount of loans (22U). 

Sources of credit ; Moneylenders and Co-ojicra1ivo Societies (220). 

Usurious Loans Act : useful ns to previous debts of members of eo-operativo societies 
(220) 60608-73, 00712-3. 
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HEYCOCK, W. B.-oontd. 

AoittatriiTnnAi. Ladovk ; 

Emigration, CG632-;)2, 0075 (. 

TCaminuti Agrcrmcuts Act, inofTcctirc, 00080*5, 00700. 

Shortage : none in Baina Bh'ition (223). 

Wages, nncconomie, 00080*6, 00700. 

Akimai. HmnAKDnv : 

CatUo blooding : 
in on Expcrimontnl slago (220). 

Fnlras ! 

St Cuttack, proposrd (220). 
nt Patna being c<itnb1isbod (220). 
redder : 

Crops rocoinmonded (223). 

Shortage most uoutc in lint ircnthcr (223). 

Oraring ; 

Common grounds : 

.\dequata pioiision of, imiiossiblo (223), 
of no real Help (223). 

Uneconomic cattle, breeding of, encouraged 1)3* (223). 

Waste lands, very little in Patna Division (223). 

Implements, impioved : cattle nnsuitahio for heavy ploughs (222). 

Irtiidowiicrs ! not interested in (223). 

Stall feeding recommended (223). 

Uneconomlo entile ; elimination necessary (22.3). 

Co-oPi:nvTioN s 

.Vudit ! ctsenlini (223) 00506, 00742. 

Agricultural Dep-irtraeiits should work In olose louoli vvltli Itcgistrar (220) CC7M, 
t'ledit soiiietics : membera often go to monevlendcrs (220). 

Danger of ovcr.orpnnshm 'aithout ade<)unio tnspeotmg agency (2234). 
Development Ollicor should control Co*opcraflve, Veterinary and Agi'culli inl 
Departments (222) 00583*7, 00002. 

Kralicrrlcmcnt, danger of (220) (223) OOtCiOn. 

Implenvcutu, distribution of, suggested (222). 

Inigntion, dilCeulty of, 00017. 

Liquidotion : C(>.7n5*7. 00007-8. 

Marhiling recommended {210.20). 

Members: cannot control their societies (223) 00078-0. 

Ohjeels: 00070-0. 

Paiicluiyiits : Inoltned to look to thou oun advantage (223). 

Vropres’si Dctoiiniaticn in loeoiit years (220) 00506. 

Publie Demands Recovery* Ant, GOOOS-S. 

Sale societies ; 

Hvtonsion nigciilly needed (224), 

Potato society in llihar a great success (223) 00,701-3. 

Reed distrilnition lecommcndcd (2L2). 

.8tiperviBion. imitorlnnee of, emphasised (220) (223*1) 00505, 00712. 

Ciiors ASD Cnov PnoTJ-crrioK ; 

Fodder crops iccommondcd (223). 

‘ Tmpiuvement ; by* cxpciinicutal fiirnti, (222). 
i*''eed dihtiibiition : 

through Co-opomtlvo soclolies recommended (2J2). 

Farms rceommi nded, 06715.7. 

Wild Animals, damage by i jungle elesrhig iciominciidod (222). 

DnvioissTiu'rion anh Pjioi’AnAsiiA ; 

Ooiiit of Waids, model farm nt llrltinh, fl67t>8. 

Ciiltlv.it(irs ; 

.Siispiflioiis of innov.ilionn f2I0) 

Willing to netept advice (210) 

rn Cultivators onn Hold iicommcndod (210) 06047, 00711, 
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Danger oi demonstration before improTement is piovcd to bo successful (210), 
Decorations (hononts), giving of, to cultivators, suggested, OCoCS, 0071 8-20. 
Padures : docs not know of any (219) CG714. 

Parms, departmental, iccommcudcd (218-9) (222) 60643-0, 6671S-7, 6G723, 66774-6. 
Groundnut : successfully demonstrated in Obota Tfagpur (210). 

Improvements, 00714, 60721-2. 

Local demonstration recommended (218-0). 

Produce rent system discourages cultivators from adoptmg imxiroipmcnts, 66691-7. 
{See under Land Tendiu:). 

Ilice: Daliifl variety succcsidnlly demonstrated (210). 

Sipaya F.irm, 0077 1-8. 

Sugnicnne, Coimbatoie, sutccsefully demonstrated (210). 

Edccation : 

Adult ■ 

an Indiicct method of tesebing children (218). 

Practical training by shoit courses on farms recommended (218). 

AgncuUutal : 

Inccntno: hope of finding emiiloymcnt (217) 

Peienuc ofliLCn, tiniiung in technical agriculture sugge^cd. r055(>-7, 66038-42. 
Zaminders’ son*’ not attracted on mg to land tenure system (-'17-8) 66886-02, 
06701-7. 

Agtionllmal CoWogo, provinmal, question ot re-opcmnir oi '■ 

Affiliation to University, 66728-6. 

Entrance qualification, 60728-30. 

Veterinary College, question of combination with, 60034-7, C67.'J 
■Compulioiy i 

-Act, ]iormissive, in force, 06898. 

Bank! Union have adopted, 66506-7, 

Financial difficulty, 06568-0. 
not Bocommended, 00591-9. 

Court of Words ciicoiirases training of minors, C0701-7. 

District boards m foiour of building schools, to thii detriment oi other activities, 
06740, 60758-0. 

Elementary : 

, Conise, not long enough (224). 

Pinanco : funds inadcquato (224). 

TUiteracy, rolapso into (224). 

hfanagement, committc<*s diffioult to find (224). 

Quality, poor (224). 

Schools not adequately supervised (224). 

Teachers : 

not lery Oompotont (224) 00397. 

Supply inadcquato (224) 00897. 
not sufficiently Widespread (224). 

Aliddle doss youths, attraction of, to agrieultuie • 

Landlords should cultivate their land (218). 

Ohstacle; Inik of rmplojment (218) 

Xaturo study : in rural tracts not recommended (218). 

Sohour Agricultural College : 

Closing of, o Tctrogrado policy (217-0), 66552 8, 60364, 60633-4, 06638-42, 06740. 
Employment of students ; only Agricultural Deportment f217-8) 60531-7, 
66038 42, 60727. 

Short cooises ; 

Agncultural class students (218). 

■were not Popular (217) 

Students taking 3 years course : 
not of Agncnltoral classes (218). 
insufiident Eumher nttraoted (217) 66725-7. 

Holdinos : 

P ragmcntation : 

Difficulty of prevention, 66743-5. 

Efficient lost hy (220) 

Enbdivision of proprietary interests, CNcessivo (221) 60648-9, 66733. 
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lMri;tMKSTS : 

Outtlo : 

Improvxitnont xugi'potod (322). 

TTniuitnbility of, for dranhig heavy |>]otij;hs (222). 

Co-opi'iativc distribution rcconimoitcied (222) 

Cost, difllt nil \ of (222). 

[RRIOtJtON : 

Imimtrcmojit, seoi).? for, practical h imlimilcd (d.'iti). 

Kliorn Volloy project (255). 

Minor WorlcJi Irripition A< t, 0(i7ftS 

Orisvfl canola (2«').fj) 

Oiowrs rate! (251 (1). 

Pririile s,\,'»tcmA ; 
tiontrol svstem, fitlOOO-7, bflbOit. 

Co.nji«miivc schemca, diflirulty of, CCtSlT. 

Di-,trU t irrication boarda not n-commendrd, CC.T ti.R. 

E\|en«ivc (22 i). 

finternment control uoiiid b' henelionl, (>000.1, COO07‘I5, 00710. 

Land Tenure svatem (auaes jiCRinot (Sec Jmmi T» c'lmi:). 
ofion NcRb'cted (221) fltlOOl-l, 00016, flOOIO-Cl, 0070S-10. 

Onnrr hin divided nmuni: many landlords (221) bOOOO, Cl)0i)3.<l. 

Supply of n-nter, ai>0lt<-21. 

IVivat-e Work*! Irngiilion Act, 06700. 

Sonr (2(nnt-< (255). 

United Piotiflces Bill of 1025. prciiniturc in Bili.tr .and Ori<> .a (2S0). 

TltVlilll. ; 

llatul s.\Ntcm, 00071. 

n<ni;il 'IVnnJioy Act, 007.17. tl<»7J5 

t’rtah wilts, OO'Wtt-Ol, 0077»«.tl, fl07f«2-l. 

ImermediHries Ijctncon Inndtnrd and tenant, G(i7,1*»0. 
l.an(ilorda ; 

do not Cultivate (217-0), 

lilt pot deinaiido in,adc by, OOOblHHt. 

not IntCTCsU'd in a-iTlcuitiue (21R) (22:i) ldWW-03, 00BC3.1, 06701.7. 
an' primarily Iloiil rollivlon (217.8) iJGTOh. 

.Sub division, e\.'e-.'Uc. of propr'ctnrv intenst* (221). 

IVrman 'fit )a<ltlcm nl, olfeeta of (2l7-«) (22.1), (>H(>07.ir>, 0(5017, 00li03-l, 00000-75, 
0157.14, r,0740.«. 00757-71, Ii(i777. 

I’lwliiee rents i 

,\r.sa, very latpre (221). 

, Conimutat ion w .intcd by ten ints but opimst d by landlord » (221 ) 00180-2, 66t>50-0l, 
(i077S.O, 007SU- 1. 

lliM-lvaniopes of svvlein (221) (it5.'i71.B2, OfilsIO-bl, 00060-75, 00601-0, 00782-1. 
Half the cross produce (221) 00571-82. 

IrriKalion adierselvalfetUd by (221) 60600, (50(510-01, OOOOS-O, 00740-8 (255) 
Tcnailev Dili, O07tK>, 

Tr.iiisfer of tenant les not fice, 60010-00, 00731-2. 

AiAUhT.TC.tl : 

.Acrieultiiral itepirtment ehnuid a>-sl-.t inUlvaitura (210). 

Co opcjaiivc, rtrnmtniiidcd (21(1.20) (22.1)(A>eSAiR.‘iocimie‘i tinder Co-OfUUATios), 
Imprnveineni : e<intideHib1>>, nete'^ary (221). 

VtrrnmAUV! 

CjIH'h al P.atiia ; nucvtion of ciunbining nith provincial npricultural collect, if 
latter I c-opened, 0(5033-7. 

CnntaRioua di«eaaoti ; 

l.oiuslfttion, eoinpidnory, (ime imt lijie for (222). '• , 

Olisladcs to dealing vritli, iRiioranee and prejudice (222), 

JJeptrtinini: ©.xpiusion tim alon (220) fl(5738.f). 

flovidopment Oflliir aliotild control Veterinary, Agiiciiltural and Co-operative 
Di'jiortmenls (222) 00183*7, 00i)(53, 
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Dispcnsancs : 

Control : 

IS by District boards and mimicijiahties (222) G07SO-I. 
Frovintaal compared mth heal (222), 

System vorLmg fairly iicU (222). 

Expansion not sufBoicntly ra^dd (222). 

Finance : lack of fnnds (222) 667C0-1. 

Inoculation : 

Local control removes piejudice (222). 

Prejudito against, being gradually overcome (222) 06SS8. 
Rinderpest, co-operation by Foudafory States sng^ted, G0588-00. 
Sta0 : limited (220). 


Welfabe of RtnvAL Popbi-atio!! : 

Hospitab: dbtrict boards in favour of, to tbe detriment of other activities, GG740, 
Gb7u6-0. 

Population, too dense (223). 


HOLDINGS : 


Common farming system recommended, JTlian (446). 


COKSOUDATION 1 (StC alsO FnAGMEBTAnOB bctoiv) 


Advances might ho mado to purchasers of fragments, Dobbs (GO). 

Co-operation, sec under that heading. 

Government estates, consolidation in, should be attempted first, Tuetey (284) CGPOO- 
1.3. 


quite Impossible, AtUns (18), 

Legislation suggested, Dobbs (00). 

Legislation to cnforco consolidation premature, Tuefey (284) 0600D. 
Legislation to facilitate c\change of small holdings lecommcnded, Xhan (446) 
Obstaolcs 1 

Class dillorcntcs, Prasad (103) 0G36G-D. 

Conservatism, Prasad (103) 00350 9, Ohose (370). 

Ignorance, Sethi (364). 

Inheritance Inns, Dobbs (88), Tuetey (284), Ohose (379). 

Interest, lack of, Tuetey (281). 

Landlords, Piasad (103) 00350-9. 

Legal diflieultios, Prasad (103) 00360 9. 

Mutual distrust, Tueley (284). 

Narrow outlook of cultivators, DMs (00) 

Restriction on alienation, Tuetey (284) 

UVafllo in jiart holdings, Tuetey (2M), • 

Cultiintora becoming landless day-labourers, Ganga rishnu, 05331-3 05308 70 
Estates Partition Ait, Lai (303) 07032. 


Fiuomektatiok : (See also Coksoudatio's aloie) 

Bad results of, Anlcshan Sirha (261-2) (271). 

Cottage industries to relieve pressure on land recommended, Sethi (353) 

Difficult to prevent, Foley (225), Oeyeoci, 00743-5. 

Education ns to fragmentation necessary, Tueley (..84), Sr'hi (303-4) 
Efficiency lost by, Beyeocl (230), M (302-3), Ohose (370). 

Hindu laiv of succession n cause, Oanga Vishnu (30), 

Impossible to proicnt, Oanga Vtshnu (39). 

Increasing, Tueley (283). 

InetilaWe, Sinha, D, P. (204) C0497-C0J, 06">33.r>. 

Logisbtion : 

Necessary, Arilshan Sinha (262), 

Recommended, Lai (.303) 07032 ; not recommended, Sethi (374) 
voiy Marked, Tuel ey (283) 

Poverty caused by, Oanga Vishnu (38) 65330-33. 

pub-diviaion of estates cnronr<>gcs cscossn e sub-d'vision of boldines, Folnj (225). 
Suh-division of proprietary interests, evccssh c, Heyeock (221 ) 00(143-0. 0G73S. 
3'cnancy Acts should lie amended to prevent fragmentation, Karendra (4ti'l). 
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Inhoritanco laws, leghlntion nctos'inTj’, Khan <I45). 

JoSnt fnrminR : ter vndn CO-OPERATION, 
liftrgc (icalo fatining m’ommoiidpd, Khan (416). 
leghlntion : 

ns to Tjandlorth recnmmondod, Pramd (103) 00350-0. 

to donl with Elinors, tWdoAts with tifo intorrsts, pontons legally menpablo, niicnntiou 
nnd disHontients and to keep dispnios out of tho eoiirti!, not rccommcndod — Umri/ 
(3), rpoommended, AriLthan Hinha (203), not called for, Pratad (10,3), no' 
necessary, Khan (146). 

Partition Act, Tovision xtigccsicd, Foley (225). 

Slnthtios, Tuchey (283-4) (287-8) 00010-7. 

HOSPri’ALS, see iwrf.r WELFARE OF RGRAL POPULATION. 

HYGIENE, sea under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 


IMPLEMENTS : 

BlacksmiUis* shops ncrcunry, AtUrnt (20). 

Capital, lotk of, prevents u«o of oxponsiso modem implements, Kltan (440-1), 
Curpcnlers’ shops noeessaty, Alkitii (20). 

Oattlounfittopnllimprovcd implements, Uenrtf (6), Oanija Tiiihnti, 05204, Bci/evk 
(222), ATireiidra, 07881-5. 

Pliff, Deputy Dircetorin N. W. Rihnr, workof, Dabbr, 05138. 

Oo-oporatiro s sec Isrrt.i:'rra.TSi under CO-OPERATION. 

Cost, difflcully of, lleym.L (222). 

Cultivators’ conservative linhiia, Lai, G7030-0. 

Dc^tt^^STIUTlOS : 

Ueoommcnde<l, Qlmt (384). 

on Villngo farms recommended, Selhi (367), 

I'ligineering •Section of Agrh ulfnml Department, niiould take np imptovcmciil of, Selht 
(367)07041. 

Ifiro-purehnso system roeommeitdod, AtJdne (20), Sinhn, P. P, (20.*). 

Hiring of eostly impiementa from co-opcnttiro sorieties, recommended, Sinha, D, P, 
(205). 

Hoo, Indian s the only implement for wilo In baraar, AtUne (20). 

Importation, on account of cost, nut recommended, Karendra (410). 

Improvement, unknown, Henry (6), 

Instalment hystem iccommcnded, Sethi (367). 

Lalionr-saving maihlncry, Siriha, D, P. (100), Ohnet (374), 67004-70, 07732-6. 

Loans, co-ojioratlvo reeummendod, Khan (til). 

MAStTPACTcnn : 

Government ronnrds and auixsldica recommended, Ghore (381). 
liocal, diiSouIt otsing to high cost of materials, and viliago smiths and catpentora 
lieing driven to tho towns, Norervtra (410) ()7frn-4. 

Mass production : 

Diflioulties of, P<Me, 05430-41. 

by Privalo enterprise recommended, Sethi, 6704 1-7. 

Pjjowona : 

Conniry ploughs gcnoralty used, Aritnhan Sinha (200), Srthi (367). 

Improved, too heavy for e.sttio, Ohov (381). 

Improvement of, Dobbr, 6643B, Imjiorianceof, Sethi (367). 

Iron, recommended, Khan (447), 

Iron monid'board : 

Adv iced, Atkinn (10). 

being Adopted, Atkin*, 05107-0. 

Light, deep tilling, required, Ghoet (381). 

Mesion, not found satisfactoiy, ./IriiUSan Sinha (260), 

' Panjab iron plough used, Sethi, 07016. 

Sabul reeommendeu, Khan (447). 
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Poverty piDvcnt« use of jmplencnis iuid mnoliinory, Nartndm (410). 

Price difficulty, Stnha, D. P. (204), fletti (367) 07044-7, Qliost (384-6). 

Popairs, difficnlty of, Oavga Viehtiu (30-40), Narenira, 07881-6. 

Bcsearch necessary, Sinha, D. P. (160). 
no Selling agency exists, Attim (20). 

Soil depletion caused by use of iraprased implements, Oanga VislirM (30) 06348-60. 
Sparc parts, selling ogencics necessary, AtLini (20). 

Taceavi loans recommended, Narenira (408).' 

Tiucrons : 

Bullocks not supplanted b}', Attine, 06240-8. 

mote Produetise but land requires rest after using, Ganga TitTmu, 06340-60. 

INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS, mosing into niml nrr.is, see under AGRICULTURAL 
INDUSTRIES. 

INDUSTRIE-^ DEPARTMENT, see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 
INOCULATION, sec under VETERINARY. 

IRRIGATION : 

.Vgricnltural Dot>artmont, special irrigation section retommended, Roy, S. K. (462). 
Baya River s 

practienliy Dried up, Ganga Vifhnu (30). 

Ncgloot of, iriU bo disastrauE, Ganga Vithnu (30). 

I* 

Btntns: 

in Cliota Nagpur s 

Recommended, Roy, S. X. (402) 08243-8, 08280-00, Roy, A”. K. (485-0). 
Successful, examples of, Roy, S. K. (402) 08243-8. 

Recommended, Gho^e (380-1). 

Saligrniii bund from Bettiab to Hajipnr should bo out, Arilihan Sinha (204) 
00831-0. 

Canals m Orri!><ia not recommended, Rnrendm (400). 

Ciiota Nagpur, importance of irrigation extension, Ohote (380-1). 

Control of, by eamindars leads to oppression of tbo poor, Sinha, D. P. (204) 
00317-40. 

Co-orERATivE ; ecc InniOATios under CO-OPERATION. 

Distribution : 

in Bilmr satisfactory. Samp (310). 

in Orissa, very svnstoful, Rcry, 67106-8, Samp (310). 

District boards migbt keep Iioring plants, Sinha, M. S. 00684-6. 

Drainage, see under SOILS. 

Embankments ; dangerous, Rcnry (3). 

Extension : 

Importance of, Selhi (354). 

Little scoxio for, Rcry, 67093-6, 67166-71, 07181-f. 

Vast scope for, Roy, R. X. (486). 

E\tent of, Tuetcy (284-6) (289) 60931-6, 66930. 

Einnnce : list of works nrovented by financial difficulty, Foley (220) (263-4). 

Floods : See vnder SOILS. 

Government assistance suggested, Sinha, Jf. S. 60984-5, 66080-00. 

Importanee of, Ganga Viehnu (39) 66281. 

Improvement, scope for, practically unbmited, Ueyeoel (266). 

ICanko : bunds adaocated, JDobbs (60-2). System, Qhoee, 67730. 

Eliora Volley projeot, Htyeoel (266). 

Landlords, obstmetion by, .4n'Lf/ian Sinha (262-3). 

Land tenure os nllccting irrigation, TueJey (270) 66868.70, 00880. 

Lous: 3tinor and Privote Irrigation Works Acts of 1022, no work carried out 
under, Sinha D. P. (201). 

Legislation : 

Nceessary to bring irrigation under public control, Sinha D. P. (204). 
Becommended, ArUfMn Sinha (2^-3). 
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Lift: 

DiflionU, Henry, (I1047, 

Iron rohnt irhccl, etc., recommended, Sethi (364) (357), Khan (445). 

Potbinn wheel recommended, Khnn (446). 

Alison WoitKi : 

TOhw, Bery, <y3\72.3. 
amall CnnelH, Dobbs (GO). 

Contour omKinkmcnte, Dobba (GO). 

Irrigation Doiurtmcnt re^poniiblo only for aohomcsroferiod to it, by oivii u ilhor • 
tics, Bery, 07000. 

Irrigation Act, IJeyeock, 00709. 

Openings for, TtieUy, 00881-8. 

Oi>»tacies ; 

Aiuthy of landlords, Dobbs (00) 05132-3, 63522-4. 

Pixed cask rents, Dobbs, 05522-4. 

Inhcritanrc laws, Dobbs, 05522. 

Smallness of holdings, Dobbs (00). 

Overseora should lie appointed. Dobbs, 06427-31. 

Propaganda, Btry, 07009-101. 

MnralT.triioro : Inadequacy of irrigation, Oanga Vishnu (30) 05282-4. 

'Obstacles : finance and laol: of definite policy. Boy, K. K. (480). {See olio under 
Mison IVoniM above.) 

Oriash, a loss licing incurred, Btij, 07157-8, 

Ori«sa canals, Unjeoeh (255-0). 

Owners rates, BrytML (251-0). 

Pcnnsnenl settlement : 

ns AiTccling inioatinn, TueLey, 00808-70, OOIICS-O, Brry, 67185-91. 

Provents iniproTemcnl, Foley {225.0) (!..53-4). 

Ttrian wheels bustrosIc'I, J?ar«p (310), Khan (415). 

I'risufc, Turley, 00031-0, Jirry, 07170-7. 

PniFATB fiYSTEfiB t 

Control system, Ileyrneh, 00000-7, 60009. 

Co-opcrotiio 8oh"mcs, dlfnenlly of, Hrytorl, 60017. 

Ill-Wlut IcrlgaUun twawls not recommended, lleyecrL, 60747-8. 

Kxtensive, HtyroiL (221). 

Government control nnnld Iw lioncficial, Hryeoek, 60005, 60007-15, 60740. 

I-and tenure system eau^o uegleet {Sre Lami Tr.>tmi5). 

often 'Nealeetcd, Ueyrjook (221) CGOOl-t, 00010, OOO.'iO 61, 66708.10. 

Ownership divided among many landlord*, lUyeoek (221) 60600, 0000 1-1, 

Supply of water, Ueytocl, 60018-21. 
very VoJiiablo, //eyfocL(22I). 

Private Works Irrigation Act. lltyeoek, 60709. 

Pnmjiing staiions with pipe lines from livers in Norih Bihar biipgrsTod, Atkins (18). 
Itainfall : 

Average CO Ins., but not well dislributed, Sethi (351), 

Bcry, 07165.70. 

Kate-s, Drry, 07J67-0J, 07178. 

Itesearoh ns to easy methods neeesiary, SMa, D. P. (109). 


Bramvoms: 

InvosUgation necessary, Khan (415) (451). 

Uecommoneltd, hal (303), Qkose (380), Boy, N, K, (486). 

Biver training recommended, Lai (303). 

Blven), drying up, Lai (303) 07033-5, 07014-0. (See Ploops undir SOILS.) 

Ryots should lie encouraged to xnahe their own irrigation worhs, Tuelry (286). 
b'liligrami bund from Beittah to linjipur, should he out, Arilshan Siuha (204) 06834-9, 


Sentjuns : 

in Oliota Nngpnr suggested, Boy, N, K. (486). 

Scopo for smalt, Sarup (300-10). 

Suggested, Lai (303), Siuha, Jlf, 8. (208) 00081-5, Ghost (380-1). 
5*n r 303 ~5a 
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Scopo for, groat, AlUna, 65185, Olioae (370), 

Silt, «ee tinier SOIIaS. 

Silting causing rirors to dry up, Oanga Viahna (30) 66283-8, 66280. 

Son Canals, Haycock (265), Btty, 67185-91. 

Son canals area natorlogged, DtMa, 65626-30. 

Sursoy, Bery, 07170-80. 

TaIiKS ; 

m Bihar, Sarup (310). 

not rcasiblo in North Bihar, Atkina (18) 65186-6. 

in Onssa silted up and iironglit under cultivation, Sethi (364). 

Recommended, Ghoae (380). 

Tribcni canal, no scope for extenbion, Bery, 67102-4. 

United Provinces Bill of 1026, premature in Bihar and Orissa, Htycoel (260). 
Wastage, Sarup (310). 

Water requirements of crops should bo investigated, Khan (446). 

Wells : 

Agncultural Department responsible for sinldng, Bery, 67006-8. 

Co-operative construction, recommended, Qhoae (381). 

Inadequate, Henry (3) 64042-6. 

in Mnzaffaipore, nature of soil necessitates brick walls, Qanya Viahnu, 65280. 

Scopo for, unlimited, Roy, K. K. (480). 

Tube, research necessary, Roy, If. K. (486) 

JOINT-FARMING, see tinier CO-OPERATION. 

KHAN, Moulvi Saijrid Muhammad Alisan, Zamiudor and Secretary of the Barh Agri- 
cultural Association, Barh, District Patna (440-66). 

ADJnMSTllA'nON j 

Chamber of Agriculture, all-India, central, recommended (441). 

Pusa Agricultural Research Institute: 

Cattle breeding, successful svork (440). 

Conttol of provincial dojiartments by, recommended (443-4) 68210. 

Experts from, should take the place of provincial experts (443). 

Staff should be increased (444). 

Transport : 

Railways, freights foi agricultural requisites should be reduced (444). 

Roads, rural, for cart traffic necessary (444). 

Steamers, freights for agricultural requisites should be reduced (444) (461). 
AoRiauLTmiAi. DEFAiiioiErrr: 

Agrioultural associations, control by Department recommended (443). 

Experiments by, have led to groat improvement (443). 

Finance inadequate (444). 

Services inadequate (444). 

Staff : 

Inadcquato (440). 

Sympathy with cultivators necessary (440). 

Teachers should be supplied by (443). 

ft 

AOltlCULTUIUL Iedebtedkess : 

Causes of borrowing : crop failure and other calamities, extravagance (444). 
Mortgages: , 

Non-terminable should be prohibited (444). 

Right of cultivator as to, should bo limited (444). 

Ropajment prevented by: Extravagance and high interests (444). 

Rcstnction of cultivators’ credit by limiting right of mortgage and sole, rotommended. 
(444). 

Sources of credit : moneylenders and xirospcrous oultivatois (441). 

Usurious Loans Act recommended (444). 
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Co-opcrntion suggested (440). 

•Cottage industries, organioation of, by Industries Department, recommended (450). 
Erull gros\ing : research necessary (411). 

Health conditions, devotion ot sparo time to improving ; village fcociotics and propa- 
ganda rccoromcndcd (450). 

Implements, agricultural eo-opemfive manufnoturc of, recommended (450). 
Industrial concerns, moving into rural areas rceommended (450). 

Poultry rearing, religious prejudieo (150). 

Preparation of agriciiltiimi produee for consumption, industries connected nith: 

frovernment assistaneo recommended (450) 58328-31 
Study, intensive, recommended (450). 


J!iomctrc.iiiiu.T, LAUorn : 

Kamai sjstem ; 
should* ho Itcvised (450). 
is not Serfdom, 08108-202. 

Labour colonies, recommended (160). 

Shortage j 

Mimtioii eatises (460). 

Subsidiary indiistiies uoiild not aggravate, 08238-31. 

Uncultivated land, development of : Grants of land, good iiagis and laboiii colonies 
recommended (450). 

Wages, should be sy8teinati«cd (450). 

.Aniiul Hcsuakdry : 

Cattle breeding : 

Co-oporatho societies recommended (162) 68210-21. 
riosa-brceiling uitb cattle from Punjab iceommended (440). 

Dual purpose aim lecommended (440). 

Piisa. siioccssfut uork (410). 

Stoff, Government, shiiiild lie increasetl (410). 

Gattloiiisuranco co-opemthe societies recommended (152). 

Ilauying s 

■Milk supply : co-operative socictios recommended (440). 

Schools recommended ( 140). 

Podtler ! 

Crops wcommcndcfl (440). 

Shortage from July to Deccmlicr (440). 

■Varieties u«cd (440). 

Landoancrbi propaganda to lead to greater interest, recommended (440). 
Pasture, enclosed, ali'cnre of (4 10), 

Silo : 

Itecommended (440) (440). 
not Used by onltivatorH. 08100-7. 

CArmt, Awiiaotiko or, to AoniorKruBB : 

Agrieiiltural assooiation, all-India, rccommLiidcd (453). 

Decorations (honours) for caplt.iiist, ngrlenlturists, loeommcnded (453), 
Improvomenffldiscmiraged hy lock of coiifidemo in securing adcqimlc lotiirn from 
capital invested (453). 

UO-OPFllATlOW : 

Agricuhnnii Association at Barh, 08212-21. 

Agricultural organisation societies : 

Control by Agrieulturat Department, recommended (443). 

Itecommended (440) (450-1) (453) 08102, 08203-0. 

SubaidicK from Government rcconimoiidi-d (440) (413). 

<Caltlc bleeding soeiotlrs recommended (452). 

Cattle insurance societies recommended (452). 
ronsolidation of holdings soeioties iceommended (402). 

Credit soeioties i 

Deposits, landlonls and bankers should bo perauaded to mnko (462), 
lAinns from Government, free of interest, rerommended (461), 
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Co-ovrsunov— could. 

Dflmnnntmtion niid propngAnda \iork rrcommtndrd (4>I0). 

Improomonts 8ocirtIi<« rccommrndrd (4li2). 

Implrmcntfl • 

Diitnbntion of, mommondcd (417-8) (1B2). 

]>onnR for ptircJm'.o of. rorotnmondcd (417-8). 

Intcrvst, mluction rccoiiitiicndrd (41)) (4G2). 

.lomt fnrnuni; wiciotin rccotnm(ndrd (162) 

MdU fiiipply KorictiPH rrrommcndrd (140) 

Miiioritip*-, r<iin]ral>iinn of, to join in Mbcmos for tlio common licnifit, rcroniimntUr 
(152). 

Olijcrts nrlilrtrd to A ttrrnt extent (452) 

I’nirlinre 80 (U>tIp<i eliould ]i<* tmrenoed (152) 

Nnlr Kocicties . 

Mmm'innf^emrnt in the post (4S2) 

Ucinnimended (151) 

Sted diitnlmtion mominrnded (ID) 08217-8. 

State Co-opemlive IVinl. t reeommrndnl, lirnncli in evetj viIIaeo denniWe'(M4). 
Still .Mien from (loi eminent niommemlrd (4.51). 

6n|ierM«ioii innileqiintp ( 152) 

Cnors ASi) Ciior I’noTJAWios; 

FeftM ; iiiAdeqiinte nltciition lias lieeii piirn to (147). 
ivvd dinniwtton •oo-o/xvaljte /ecownw/iderf (4D) (140) 0S2}7S 
\\ lid nnimalB, dnmivco liy : 
renritiK n eominended (4 17) 

Dun liecnnes nttcis iry (447) 
l?erioin (417). 

Dt.''i)'t>iTjitTi(is Ai o Pi.orAoonA ; 

Atinetdtiirftl nsvji intioni ehouM bo utiiiml (440) (ll!l). 

Cit.omn reenmmended ( 144). 

Cooiitmtite fi'Miilnnce mommindtd (410). 

CiiItuMors, Bvmjwtliy villi, iitec*-iity()10) (41.7). 

Deeorntioiw (tinnoura) forOopitaliMnjirntdton'.ta.rt't'ommendid il.'3) 

I'nrm nt Fatnn fnikd (443). 

I’leld drmoni>trAtion8 rreojnnicndrtl (143). 

Indli'enotiB method* rerommtiided (410.1). 
lAindlnrdi ‘honld help (4 13) 

.^imp'ieitj , imjiort<iiite of (143) 

VcmBcnl ir, recommended (443). 

H»i'catio> : 

Adult : rveninp w hooli, peripMctie Icclore- and piupAL'andn teeonimended (442), 
AimhiiUuml : 

After-cinireof etadinti, rniy fc« openinp*. munly n«\cnimmt *er\)ec (442). 
Atl> ndniiee di«np]>iintin(! (412) (453). 

CoIlp;;o nocef'irj’ ( 1 12) CHIOS 6. 

Tnatitiitioii'i iiiadequAte (4 tl-2). 

In Middle m.hiKd*. tenchmg of nt ii nUfio ecrii ulture reeoinniendtd (452). 

Finntipil fnrm tmininq reeoinmendrd (112). 

in l’riniftr,v *rhooh, ns n lompidwiy milijwt. reeommcndrd (152). 

Fupil'. verj imnll p«n*'rtion belong* lo nprieuUnml elnssc* (4 12). 

SitlKiitr Oillegc, ilomnq of, regrrltaWe, 081034;, CS211. 

School* ret.oramendetl (112). 

Short eour-e* for Bon* of Inndlordn recommended (4 12). 

.Htuvnd*. ele., for Ixiji. of ogrienllunl rln»-*?s rerommended (4*2). 

TcBchers: ' 

Rlmuld he dntim from a<p4cuUuRil(lii>ise* (442). 

Agripaliuml Depirtment should supply (413). 

Ttnierant, recommended (402-3). 

Supply in*iifliurnl (4 12). 
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KHAN, A. — contd. 

KOTOATIOIt — conli. 

Attendance, small pTopoction of boys in fourth class, due to their having to pork 
^ (463). 

Compulsory, recommended (463). 

Finance from Government recommended f443). 
hnddio olass youths, attraeting to agriculture : 

Ptoferonco for Government appointments should bo given to applicants trained in 
ngricnlturo (442). 

Nature study roeommended (442). 

School farms and school plots recommended (442). 

Universities ; 

Degreo course in agricultural science and rural economy recommended (4C2). 
Kural economy, have aroused very little interest in (462). 

FKuriLisnns : 

Adulteration : legislation suggested (446). 

Artificial : cost difficulty (440). 

Co-opemtivo supply recommended (446). 

Cowdung, use of, as fuel : purchase by agricultural associations rccommcuded (446). 
Gypsum, great demand for, in Bihar (446). 

Eoseareh necessary (446). 

Soot recommended (4-iO). 

Tank mud recommended (440). 

FrKAMCE j 

Co>opccativo Stale Bank recommended, branch in o\cry village desirable (444). 
Toccavi : Co-operative banks preferred (444). 

roBMTS s 

Afforestation, openings for, in Bihar (461). 

Deterioration has caused erosion in Chota Nagpur (461). 

Fireivood : Agricultural associations should distribute (460). 

Fodder ; Agricultural associations should distribute (460). 

Gmss cutting permitted but not x'rootisod (450). 

Omring : 

Dolcriomtion not caused by (450). 

Facilities granted freely (450). 

Protection, iraiWTtaneo of, in Chota Nagpur (451). 

HoLDtBOs : 

Common fanning system recommended (446). 

Consolidation : legislation to faoilitate osonsngo of small holdings recommended 
(446). 

Inberitnnco lairs, legislation noccasniy (446). 

Largo scale farming recommended (445). 

LogiHiatioii to deal uitli minors, uidours, etc., not ncccssory (41,'i}. 

lUFLEUEllTS : 

Capital, lack of, prevents use of cxpenslic modern implements (440.1). 
Co-operative distribution recommended (417-8). 

Loans, co-o|ierativo recommended (447). 

Ploughs, iron, recommended (117). 

InnioATiOK ; 

Drainage of low-lying lands of Bihar, sy'stem should Iio dovisod (446). 

Lift ; Kahat pump or Persian uheol recommended (446). 

Reservoirs, investigation necesiarj' (446) (461). 

Water requirements of crops sliould bo investigated (445). 
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KHAN, A.— contd. 
tiAin) Tekvbi; : 

Frodnco rents : Commutation has improved the position of cultivators (463). 
MAItEElTKO : 

Agrioultural assooiations should form a trading federation (461). 

Co-opeiatiOn recommended (461). 

racif ities not satisfactory or adequate (461 ). 

Gradmg recommended (461). 

Information, placing of, at disposal of cnltiTators, eto., recommended (461). 
middlemen : 

Commissions excessive (461). 

Pupo cultivators (451). 

BesEAnoH : 

Fruit groAving, research as to, recommended (441). 

Indigenous methods should bo improsed 1440.1). 

Organisation, improvement of, necessary (440). 

Staff inadequate (440). 

Sorts; 

AUurU lands, leolamation by gypsum, under-draining and flooding (446). 
Drainage, importance of (446). 

Frosion ; bunds recommended (446). 

Flooding : 

Detenoration of land by (440). 

Improvement of land by (446). 
llcelamation : 

Demonstration by Agricultural Department recommended (446). 

Subsidies recommended (446). 

STATiSTrcs : 

Village societies should bo utilised to collect (463-4). 

Taeifis akd Sea FnEianTS : 

Export duties on agricultural produce should bo reduced (461). 

Import duties on agricultural implements should bo reduced (461). 

Sea freights on ngrionltural implements and produce should be reduced (444) (461] 

Veteeieaby : 

Contagious diseases : legislation necessary (448). 

Department : 

Director of Agriculture should control (448). 

Finance inadequate (448). 

Services inadequate (444). 

Staff inadequate (448). 

Dispensaries : 

Control (448). 

by District boards, not satidaotoiy (448). 

Provincial authorities, transfer to, recommended (448). 

Expansion inadequate (448). 

one in caoh Sub-division recommended (441). 

Touring staff, insuf&oient (448). 

Use of, by agriculturists, not full (448). 

Inoculation ; 

Foes, none charged (448). 

Bcligious prejudice slouly dying out (448). 

Bosenrch : 

Inadequate (448). 

Laboratow in caoh district recommended (441). 

Provincial institutions recommended (448). 
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KHAN, A.— concld. 

Veterinahy — coatih 
•Sonim: supply uiBiiiTicicnt (418). 

Stall : Votorinaiy Assistants should bo deputed to rnih village (441) (444). 

Supoti or Votorinary Oflicor with the CioTcmmont of India, appointment recom* 
mended (448). 

■VVelfabe of Bubal Population : 

Conditions as to poverty and ignorance appalling (440) (463). 

Gram, increased price of, has licnciitcd cultivators (4G3). 

Health societies, village, recommended (462). 

Surveys, economic, recommended (453). 

laSAK 8ABHA, AriUhan Stnha, 00840-64, 00860-03. 

LABOUR, see AGRIODLTIIRAL LABOUR. 

LAC, see AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIE and NORRIS. 

LAL, GURUSAHAI, M.L.C., Vahil, Bihar ond Orissa (302-P). 

AORTOULrUBAL iNDF.BTEnKESS : 

Bengal Tenancy Act, 07011-3. 

Couses of borrou ing : crop failures, ceremonies, cattle mortality and litigation (302) 
67017-0. 

UamdoiMt. should bo adopted (.303) 07051. 

Interest s 

Bates 18 to 24 per cent per annum, 67020-6. 

Kostrlotion recommended (302). 

Landlords, loans by, (nOBl-WT. 

Hoasnres for lightening ngriciiltnro’s burden of debt : enforcement of Usurious Loons 
Act, restriction of interest, adoption of jinnciple of iamdopat, publicity ns to 
iutctosl restriction, eempulsoty repayment at threshing time (302). 

Mortgages : 

, Non-terminalile, should not be prohibited (302). 

Bcstrialioil not desirable unless holdings are made non-tioniiferablo (302) 07041.3, 
Bepnyment : 

(Compulsion recommended (302) 67089-01. 

Prevented by s heophig grain for bottci prices, high interest, bad storage niinnge- 
moiits, accumulated old tlobts (302) 07020-0. 

Restriction or control of cultivator’s credit, suggestiobs ns to (302) 67041-3. 
Sources of credit : moneylenders (302). 

Usurious lAinns Act : 

Knforcoment highly necessary (.302) 07030. 

Ignoianco of, among cultivators, 67031, C7060-1. 

Aoiucultuiial Inoustbies : 

Basket making carried on (304). 

Bco-keoping,i^ioranic of methods (304), 

Cliarka for women recommended (304). 

CottAgo industries not requiring valuable machinery recommended (.304) 67040. 
Bmploymcnt : largo seolo industrial concoms would not improve rnrol employment 
(301). 

Innruction ncoessnty (304). 

Loo ruUurc, imorantc of methods (304). 

Loisuro {lorioa j 

in Patna district some cultivators work thronghoiit the ycor while others have no 
work from July to September (.304), ’ 

Obsinolcs : ignorance of motbods (304). 

'Organisation of supply of row' materials and marketing recommended (30 i). 
Paper-mnnufaolure f ram rice straw suggested (301) 070.32-3. 

Pisciculture : villagers would not take interest in (304). 

Poultry roaring ; villagers would not take interest in (.304). 

Rope-making tarried on (304). 

Sericulture, ignorance of motbods (304). 

Spinning of cotton recommended (304), 
iStudy, cvlensivo, not recommended (304) 67036-40. 
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AoBiouuruBAii Luoim, wages in kind, 87054-C2. 


AmuAL Husbassbt : 

Fodder: Bice straw: 

Good, 07073-80. 

Paper making from, effect upon supply, G7052-3. 

Obops axd Cbop Pbotectiok, pests : caterpillar, 67083, 67087. 

CuLirtVATiOK, Botation, 67063-4, 

Febtiusbbs, cowdnng, 07065-7, 67072 ; green manure, sanai or xnddy, 670CS-71. 

Houhkgs, Estates Partition Aot (303) 67032. 

Fragmentation, causes great loss of Efficiency (302-3) ; legislation recommended. 
(303) 67032. 

IsimEMENis, cultivators’ conservative kabits, 67036-9. 

Ibbioatzob : 

Beservoirs recommended (303). 

Bivor training recommended (303). 

Bivers, drying up (303) 07033-5, 07044-6. 

Schemes suggested (303) 

Laud Tekobe, Bengal Tcnaney Aot, 67041-3. • 

SIabketibo : 

Storage of crops by cultivators waiting for better prices (302) 07020-0. 

Subsidiary industries : organisation required (304). 

Soils; 

AUiali land : irrigation recommended (303). 

Erosion, drainage, levelling, and ridging recommended (303-4). 

Improvement ; methods recommended (303). 

Beolamation, groundnut and til cultivation recommended (303). 
LA11IBEBT,H.,H.A.,I.E.S., OlfiaiatingBiicator of Public Instruction, Bibar and Oiieio.. 
BIiAIR, F. B., M.A., I.E.S., Deputy Director of Public Distraction, Bibor and Orissa 
(316-34) (See also FAWCIIS, witness). 

Co-OFEBAnoB, educational work very small, 07246. 

Educatiok : 

Adult: 

Idteracy certificates not given, 67285-6. 

Eight schools mainly, 07203-17, 87274. 

Supervision, 67369. 

Text books, the same as used in primal} schools, 67283-4, 67360. 

Agrioultnial : Experimental agricultural classes at middle schools proposed, 67222-4- 
Banki Union : 

Attendance Officer, 67350-1. 

Compulsory primary education, 67I9S-202, 67260-4 (334). 

CompulEO^ : 

Banki Union, sco shove. 

Contracting-in system, 67280-2. 

Demand for, 67226-0, 07273. 

Difficulty of enforcing, 07236-8, 67262-4. 

Experiments in, 07227-31, 07260-1. 

Financial difficulty, 67355. 

Selective, 07200-300. 

Co-operative movement: doing very little (323). 

English, great demand for, 67235.' 
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LAMBERT, H. & BLAIR, F. R.— coutd. 

EDtjOATiojT— conW. 

Fomalo : 

at Boys' sohools, 07356*7. 

Importanco of, G7217-20. 

Finance, C7301-4, 07305-10, 07310-31, 673G3-B, 07363-75. 

Gorjat State, oxporienco in, 07237-45. 

Grants, conditions of iccogmtion of sdiools, 07301-4. 

Hygiene difficulty in teaching, 07287-00. 

Legislative Council’s favouralilo attitude, 67317-8. 

Literacy, 07277-0, 67285-0, 67295, 07301-2. 

Hiddlo class, education of, 07247-0. 

Sliddlo schools : shopkeeping olasscs prefer, 07201-5. 

Fermancnt settlement, in relation to educational finance, 07300-71. 

Frimaiy: 

Attendance, 07232-4, 07237-45, 67201-7, 67200-72, 07280-2, 07200-300. 07352. 
Comparativo o.vpcudituro on, 67303-8, 07372-5. 

Bistriot hoards control, 07200-72, 67301-4, 07348-0. 

Fees, 67353-4. 

Free, financial difficulty, 07305-10. 

One-teacher schools, 07301-4. 

Pupils mainly from oultivating classes, 67291-2, 07205. 

Batip bctn'ccn numbers of teachers and boys, 07301-4, 07352. 

Sohemes, procediue os to, 07332-17. 

Statstics, 07232. 

Propaganda i 07273-4. 

Piiblie Health Boportnicnt, touch ivith, 67287-60. 

Tcacliers : • 

Pay, inadequate, 07310-31. 

Supply inadequate, 07275-0. 

Women, difficulty as to, 67220-1. 

To'ct.boOlcs t 

for Adidtand primary schools the same, 07283-1. 

Committee, 07255.03, 07208. 

for Urban and rural schools (he same, 67359. 

liANDLORDS, sec under LAND TENURE. 

LAND TENURE : 

Baiai system, Heyeotk, 00071. 

Bengal Tenanoy Act, TiteUy (278), Sinha, D. P., 00518, CG631, Ueyeock, 00737, 00745, 
£al. 07041-3. 

' Capit.ilist land monopoly, danger of, Arif-nhan Sinha (202) (271-2) 00840-2. 

Cesses, illegal, imposed by landlords, Sinha, D. P. (203) 00514-6. 

Chota Niigpur Tenancy Act, Tveley (270) 00901-5. 

Co-oiwrativo movement, oifect upon position of tenants, Tuclty, 00805-7. 

Cuitivators becoming landless day-lahonrciB, Oanya Yithnu, 05331-3, 05308-70, 
Dispossession of ryots, Piieley (270-80). 

Fircuood senreiiy cau«cd by law ns to ciinerbhip of trees, /Irils/inti Sinha (205). 
Government’s [lolioy enliciscd, Sinhi, D. P. (107) 60514-8, 

Tmprarements of land dihcour.igcd by present system, Sinha, D, P, (20'*) OnfiSl. 
Tnlicrilanec laws ; disceurogo ira}irove>ncnts, Ihbbr, 05532-1. 

Jnseonrity of, Tnckry (280-7) OGSflO-1, 00808, 00021-3. 

Intermediaries between landlord and tenant, Jlcycock, 60735-0, 

LAKDtOKDS : 

Absentee, Sethi, 07538, Qhoic, 67072-3, Soy, 8. K, (457). 

Capital, tre under that htadiny. 

Co-operation, landlords' inertia an obstacle to, Qanga PiVinst (38). 
do not Cullivnto, JItyeoeh (217-8). 

Education of t 

Compulsion rorommendod, Roy, S, K; 08251- 1. 

Lack of, Tueley (280-7) 00800-1, 00808, 06921-3. 

Short ijoriod courses at provincial farms, recommended, Sinha, D, P. (200), 

Sons, neycarit (217-8) (M1050-C2, 00701-7, Khan (442). 
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1.AND TENURE— contd. 

Lavdlobos — esMfd. 

Gra7ii]g : obstniolion Ii.v, AnUfian Sinha (260). 

Illegal demands made bj, Htytoel, 00086-00. 

lack of Intetost in ngriciiltiire, Sinha, D. P. (206), Htycocl (218) (223) 00560-03, 
06003-4, 06701-7, Sethi (.369) 05620-7, 07654-0, Ghoee, 07003-70, Karendra. 
67837-40. • 

Imgation, control of, leads to opprcssioiv Sinha, D. P. (204) 00537-40. 

Ix>ans bj , Lai, 67057 00 

make grain Ixians which arc iKsnoOcial, Prasad (102). 

■Oppression of tenants, J)Ms (60) (GO), Sinha, D P. (203) 06517,00537-40, Titclejt 
(280-1) (280-7) 00871-0, 00017-8, 60058, Dobbs (60) [See Rcnt-rcccipts and 
Thikadari, belou). 

Ihopaganda : 

Among, recommended, Ohose, 07000-71, Khan (440). 

By, recommended, Sethi (351), Khan (443). 

Are primarily Rent collectors, Ileycoel, (217-8) 60708. 

Sawai system, Prasad (162) 

Siib-dimsion, oxeessive, of iiroi/netaiy intensts, Hcijcoel (221) 

Jlortgages, see under AGRICUIiTUBAE INDEBTEDNESS. 

Orissa Tennney Act, Tur! ey (280). 

PEBMA^EI^T SETTLEM>M 1 
Bod effects of Poley (225-0) (253 4). 

Bcry, C718S 91. 

Discourages iinprosomcnts, Dobbs, 65522-4. 

Ill relation to Educational finance, Lambett and Blair, 07360-71. 

Effects of, lUycocIc (217-8) (223) 66007-16, 00617, 00003-4, 00000-76, 00734, 60746-8, 
00757-71, 00777, Narendra (400) 07861-0, 07889-0 i, Tuelry (278) (280) 60808-70. 
00020, 00905-0. 

Pradhani system in force in Santal Barganns, PoUy (226). 

Price of land incrensinc, Oanga Vishnu, 66320-33, ArHihau pSinha, 60823. 
Proprietors’ prlsate lands, Tucley (278). 

Relations between landlords and tenants, a serious obslnclo to ngriciiltiiral imptnse- 
raents, Tuelry, 00898, 00021-3. 

Rem: 

Amount, Oanga I'isAnn, 00304-0, Athins, 65204-7, Ohosr (39S) 67812-5. 

Cash rents, Utyeock, 00050-01, 60778-9, 60782-4, DMr, 05.322-4. 
is Increasing, Arilshan Sinha, OOS23. 

Produce Rent : 

Area, very large, Ilryeoel (221). 

Commutation : 

has Improved position of cultivaton., Khan (453). 
question of, Tucley (285). 

wanted by Tenants but opposed by landlords, Bcveocl (221) 00580-2, 00650-01, 
06778-9, 06782-4. 

Cultivators, legal occupancy rights not usually recognised, Tucley (278) 00916-7. 
Disodvnntsgcs of system, Ileyeort (221) b0574-S2, 60650-01, 66000-76, 60691-9, 
00782-4. 

Half the gross produce, Jltycoch (221) 60574-82. 

Importance of problem, Tucley (278). 

Irrigation : 

Adversely affected by, Beyeoek (221) 06000, 06050 01, 60008-9, 00740-8 (255). 
Effect upon, Tucley (279). 

Output adversely affcoted, Tucley (278-0) 00921-3. 

Rental value of land : about 50 per cent of the prodiioo, Dobbs, 05478-85. 
Rcnt-rcccipts not given, Tucley (280) 00873-0, 00802-5, 00050-02. 

Resumption by superior landlords in the event of failure of heirs, hinders improvement 
of land. Boy, S. K. (400). ^ 

Snb-dnision of proprietary interests, Tucley (278) (280-7) 06890-1, 60898, 06921-3, 
66940-7. 

Survoy, Tucley (281). 

System, Sinha, D. P. (208). 

Tenancies, Tueliy (283-4) 06046-7. 

Tenancy Acts should be amended to pros ent fragmentation, Narendra (409). 

Tenoncy Bill, Heycod, 00760, 

Tenancy law, complicated, Tucley (277-8) 60019. 
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ThiiaHariByBtBm, Tuckaj (280-7) 08800-1. 00808, 00921-3, GOOoj-7, 06002. 

Transfer of occupanoy riehta is subject to con'icnt of landlord, Ileytoek, 00680-00, 
00731-2, Tucley (278-8Q}, Ohote (303) ; should be conferred on tenant*!, Ankshan 
Sinha (201). 

Transfer of land should bo facilitAtcd, DoWii (30). 

LITIGATIOK. see WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

LOHAT SUGAR WORKS, »te under HENRY. 


LYALL, J. H., B.A., Oibciating Conservator of Forests, Bihar and Ori'na (410-29). (See 
also GlBSONt svitness.) 


ADMD, 18 TnATIO^ : 

Transport : eomniunienlions netessaty to onnblo agriculluruts to make full use of 
foro'-ts, 07800-7. 

Aontoui-TunAT. lM>nsTiiii:s : 

Lac culture, 07002, 07070. 

Pajicr-niaking : .Sutai grass used, 08012-4. 

Ropc-making, grass uswl, 07009-10. 

Akimai, Hushandiiy : 

Cattle ; number excessive, 0700,1-0. 

Stall feeding tccomnicndcd, 08015. 


Fonrsrs : 


Agricultural purposo.s : . , „ 

Communioations, improted, necessary for full uso of forests, 0i890-7, 
07010-7. , „ 

Relations betsveen forest oOiccra and agriculturists, 07030-2, 08016-20. 
Arcs, dniigoronsly small, 07018-22, 07000-70. 

Ramboo: village plantations common in certain areas, 07047-51. 

Burning ; deforestation tause*! by, 67007. 

Charcoal burning industry; 

Communications necessarj', 07915-7. 

F.nle«l, 07015-7, 08012. 

ClassiOcotion, 08(108-9. 


Consorvotion : 

Catebment areas, 08006-7. 

Difficulty of, 07025-7. 

Lcgislatiro Couneil'a opposition, 07081, 07098-08000, 08020-3. 
Pancfiayaf control dlscusswl, 07926-7. 


Deforestation : 


07000, 


Causes, 07007. 

Erosion caused by, in Chota Xng{)ur, 07933-43, 07082-3. 

Scrioue, 07078-83. . , „ 

Firewood colleotion alloncd in forcsta m which grazing is prohibited, G#800, 


Grass ; 

Cntting : _ . 

Allowed but not prnotised, 07004-14, 07000-6. 
r^ees oliarged, 07000--8. 

Propaganda suggested, 08016-29. 

Paper-making, used for, 07000-11, 08012-4. 
Ropo-niaking, used for, 07009-10. 

Spear gross, 08010-1. 

Grazing ; 

Doforeatotion caused by, 07007. 

Dinilnutlon probable in tbe future, 67084-0. 
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Fonrars— cofiW. 

Fees 07001-3. 

Prohibited nroiw, 07890, 07070-7. 

Propaganda in fovonr of stall fooling Tcoomniondcd, 08010-2'). 

•''hoop, very lit tlo, 079S7-8. 

Lno oullnro, 07002, 07970. * 

Lenvos used as manure, 07028-0. 

Minor: 

Enolosnro rocommendod, 07023-4, 07070-7. 

Estate agonoy duties of forest ollieers, 07071-0. 

Yielding cliareoal, fuel and poles, spear grass, GSOOS-11. 

Pan'hayatt, control by, suggested, 07025-7, 08001-4. 

Private ; 

being Destroyed, 07922. 

Control by Government suggestc 1, 07002, 07001 0, 0709S.0S')13. 

Deserve : open lands in, 07080. 

Dighto, difficulty of defining, 07010-3. 

Sal tree, 07007. 

Service t 
Duties, 0707 1-C. 

Special, for agricultnml areas, sogsested, 07014-0. 

Training, 07000. 

Timber forests, 07808, flSOOO. 

Yillnco tree plantation t not prattlsed, 07011-50. 

MAI,\RIA, sw under WELFARE OF RORAL POPOLAnOH, 

MANURE, see PERTILISERS. 

MARKETING : 

Agricultural nssoelations should form a trading federation, AT/ an (451). 

Aeilrultural Department should osslst culiivntots, Jlnjeofl (219). 
.\TnnioniurapliosplintonndAtnroomura sulphnto, mirketing organisation necessary, 
DoM/s,051l9,(W55S.P. 

Cattle : evporttsl to Bengal, Oanga FfsAnu (10) 05201, 0.7351.2. 

(’owinuiiicntions, lack of, hampors marketing, Sdhi (352). 

Co-operotivp, ne 51a»kktjm! and SsuSocn-Tirs under CO-OPERATION. 
CropironrosemenU: market ing facilitiis noceesniy, GAose (383). 

Dalai*, /’rusad (101). 

Emploj-ucnt, rural, could bo incKosrd by organisation ol markets, Sinha, V. P. (200). 

Exporlen, ; sride activities of, Sinha J). P. (200). 

raeillticrt; 

Do5&t, 05118-51. 

Sfarkets, nolock of, Sinha, 0. P. (200), open markets neccssoty, Prasad (164). 
not foliiJaetoiy, Pratad (104), A’eMi (360), Ohose (389), Khan (461). 

Tedrration of village co-operative societies : 

Finance, Sou, S. K, (401) OS265-GO. 

Stale control discussed. Boy, S. K, (464) 08210-50. 

Suggested. Boy, S, K. (401). 

ronrard soles of crops before harvest, unfavoiirahle to cultivators, Prasad (ICO). 

Friuts : raihvaj's, difficulty of dlstancofrom, AnTsAaff Sinha (270). 

Grading recommended, Khan (451). 

Jmproveraent, conslderohle, nccessaiy, Utycocl (223). 

ISFORSiATlOtJ being placcil at disposal el t iiltivators, etc. : 

Government should distribute gratis, Sinha, D. P, (207). 

Ignorance of cullivolors of price variations, Sinha, V. P, (207) 
rs to lac, recommended, ivorrfe (179). 
absolutely Hetcssan*, dVosad (104). 

ns to Prices slionld he ovhihited to cultivators at po«t offiocs, Selhi (362.3) 0731' 
loe, yorrit (477) (479). , 
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3WASKETlN6-«ost^. 

}ilAr.KETs : 

no Laclc of, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Opcnmnrlffits nccciisaiy, Prasad (164). 

Tillage markets : 

Fcitilisers, slionld be utilised to po^nlariso, StrJia, D. P. (201). 
as to Food crops and vegetables satisfactory, Arikshan Sinha (270) 
as to Money crops, difficulties, Arikshan Sinha (270). 

MinUMMllK ; 

Commissions excessive, Khan (451). 

Dolals, Prasad (164), Khan (461). 
a Xcccssaty evil, Prasad (104). 

Number excessive, Prasad (164), Ohosa (386). 

Profits excessive, Ohase, 67678-0. 

IVliolsolcrs, Karris, 68332-4. 

MONmrLKSDERS ; 

as Middlemen, employ questionable motbods, Ailins (21) 06201-3. 

Sale of produce to, at low prices, Stlki (300). 
of New crops, arrangements necessary, 6Aose (383), Soy, K. K. (487) 

Pbicfs ; 

of Lac, reduction recommended, Xorris (470). 

Stabilisation of. Soy, S. K, (463-4). 

of Sugar and sugarcane, see ScOAncAHS under CROPS AKD CROP PROTECTION. 
Purity of lac, Norris (477-8) 68331. 

'Qaality would bo improved by better marketing facilities, Ohose, 07078-0. 

Roads, see TiuHsroRr bdow. 

Storage of crops by cultivators waiting for better prices, Xol (302) 67020-0. 

StmsinuRV noirsTBics : (Set also AGRICRLTORAL DiDRSTRlES.) 

Arrangements necessary, Sinha, D, P. (206), Qhost (387), 

Organisation required, Lai (304), 

Prevented by lack of marketing organisation, Turkey (286), 60061-4. 
Sugarcam; : 

Competition between mills and local market for gur, Henry, 04068-00. 
Xlotcriorates after 48 hours, Henry, 64073-4, 64987. 

Factories, limitation of number advocated, Henry, 04901'2, 06031-4. 

Price, fixed by reference to price of sugar, Henry, 64967, 06037-8, Ueyrick, 68121-6, 
68133, 08138-42, 68180-3, Qanga Vishnu, 06272.4. 

Quality j impossible to pay by sucrose value, Henry, 04921-0, 64088-91. 

Survey not attempted, Dobbs, 06448. 

Tbasspobt 8 (See under ABMUfTSTRAlION.) 

Lack of, advcrbcly affecting prices of produce, Henry (6). 

Railu ays : difficnlty of distanco from, in transport of fruits, Arikshan Sinha (370). 

Roads : , 

Absence of, compelling dependence upon middlemen, Sinha, D. P. (202). 
Required, Ohose (377) 67088-9. 

IVoighiuc : Neutral tallymen suggested, Qhott, 07678-0. 

H'kolcsalcts, Norris, 68332-4. 

MATCHES, MANHPAOTHRE OF, see under AGRICDLTDRAL INDUSTRIES. 

METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, see under ADhnmSTRATJOH. 

MElTRICK, N,^ General Secretary, Bihar Planters' -Association, Ltd., Motihari, Bihar 
and Orissa (429-40). 
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AoiaonLTUJlAI. D£FABTMr^T : 

Fasa,TroTk at, 68084-0. 

Sugarcano work inadequBto (420) 6SI02-0. 

AoiuoultubaIi IirDusTitiES : Sugar manulacturo : Qovcmmcnt factories not 
recommended, 08074-0. 

AmsiAL HnsBAKDRY ; Cattle 'breeding s Fusa cross-bred bullocks commended 
08006-0. ' 

BuIAB FLA^'TEIts’ AsSOCIATIOK t 

Agricultural Pepartment, no help received from, 68108-0, 

Indigo : 

Cess abolished, 68036, 08100. 

Medicinal use, 08040-2. 

Bcscarch in, the chief object origmnlly, 08033-7. 

Synthetic, 68038-46. 

OAriTAi., ATTnACTiBO or, TO AoiuoDi.Tnit£ : 

Landlords' lack of capital, 68046-60. 

Flantcrs’ capital requirements, 68054-70, 68134-6, 08143, 68161-8, 68168-79. 
08184-0 (604 A). 

Crohs aks Crop Frozeotiob : 

Indigo, see tinder Bihar FnAimms’ Assocceatiok. 

Sugarcane : 

Cost of Froduction : 

% to a European Flantcr in North Bihar, (604 A), 
to a Byot in North Bihar, (604 A). 

Deterioration, 68127-0. 

Extension, scope for (420-30) 68102-33, 68180-3. 

Manure necessary, 08130-2. 

Outturn, 08138-42, 08147-60, 08161-8. 

Frico, 68121-0, 08133, 68138-42, 08180-3. 

PI.MOHSTRATIOB ABD FnOrAOAKDA i 

for Small scale production recommended, 68144-6. 

Eddoattok : 

Middle class youths, attracting of, to agriculture : 

Planters’ capital requirements, see under Capital a&ore. 

TIkahoe : 

Imperial Ban!: of India should bo enabled by Government to advance money on 
immovable property (420) 68046-83. 

Land mortgage banks recommended, 08061-3. 

Planters' captial requirements, see under Capital aboi e. 

BEsrARcn : 

Indigo, 08033-7. 

Fusa ; 

Bullocks 68090-0. 

Provincial Department’s u ork partly done by, 68084-9. 

Suggestions 08 to, 08032, 08004-6, 63144-0. 

Sugar Bureau : . , 

Cable service valuable, 68080-3. 
very Eflicient, 08084. 

Sugarcane : 

Central bureau controlling experiments recommended, 68071 
Extension recommended, 08102-33. 

Farm, experimental, near Fusa recommended, 68032, 08004-5, 08144 0. 

Government experimental stations require more funds (420). 

Publication of technical information recommended, 08072-3. ' 

Fusa, 08086-0, 08144-6. 

Tahiefs abd Sea FnEioins ; Sugar, temporary import dutv to prevent dumping, 
necessory (429-30) 08110-21, 08180-3. . - * 
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MEVRIOK, N.— oonld. 

ViinittiNAny ; 

DisponsArieh : 

Uhtrlcf bowls do not iitovido snflloicitt fniiils ( 120) CSISO-T. bSloU'OS. 

JS^pfwision lnadfS|iwto (120) 0813C-7, OSlSO-flS. 

Provlnpml rontml, tmiiofor to, rrcommondod (120) USIoO-OS. 

Jilix!tda(ioii ! ouUivntorsujlliiiw, 08137. 

' SriDDI/li: (ILASsi VOUTHS, *// itiulfi EDUCATION. 

MUIDLE.MEN’. A/c MARKETING. 

SrONEVLENDKItS, sfp umlrr AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

MOimiAGlX /tpc rtiirf'i AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

NAHBNDRA, BABU BIRBAR NARAYAN CHANDRA DHIR, (iArlmudliupiir. Diitnd 
Ctiltnok (407-l.'5). 

Admiiiistmtion : Heln'nchmpiit rPLonimt-ndcd (100) 07SC1-0, 07880-01. 
Aomri’T.TiTiiAt, DKPAinjirhT : 

ProlilH nsuUuii; from iatnrovcd iui|)lctn'‘ntK and mttrnats should ho cvAniinrd 
(408). 

Services : not satlsfantory (408). 

.lOlllCirLTnuI. ISDEBTKDNBSS ; 

C.Hivcs of borronuiig: dporc.vsiiii' mpW from loud, lurRo fumilip', iiiorr.iscd cost of 
lit ing ( 108). 

Cjwlltors, “ closp.fislpd ” treatment l»y, depwtatrd (lOS). 

Mnasurrs for lightening ngiiruUuce's Imnien ol debt : eontrol of uxporta and imiiorla 
and admintstratire ep<iiion»y rccommeiuM (lOS-O) 078bl-9, 07880-01. 

.\«ntc«xrijiiAr./ Ittiii’s-rnrcj : 

('■ottaue fudiistries tecommendefl (-11 1). 

lAisum Jicriod : oidlivator only noika Oinontlw in thn }rir (lll)> 

Protect um by imjKii't tariirsreeoiuinendcdfdll) OtSlfi-bO. 

Training i|ecc>t'nrj’ ( 1 H ). 

Anmnui.’i uiiAi. Latioiiii i 

Oostinorc.ifiing otvmg to scareity (411), 

Migration to towns vansnif; reareity (41 1 ), 

Ammaii IlnsnA-viip.Y 

BiiIIh »)ioiUd bo maiiilalnud by district boat da ond inuniei|inlit ies (408) (4 1 0). 

E.\i>ort of oafllo Blionld be disioiiniged (408). 

I’oudor, shortage in Oriwa from Martli to June and from August to October (110) 
07870-2. 

Pastures, coinnion ; 

Overatoehed (41(i), 

Shortage of (408) (410). 

Silage recoinmcndra (408) (410), 

Onoi’s AM) Ciior Pjioti-otiok : 

J'lood-reslRting crops neeessao' (100). 

Poddei crops recomineiidcd (409). 

AVild oniinals, datuage by : extension of gun licenbrs rroomnicmled (410). 

IlLMOaSTBATtON ASP I'jtOPAOASPA ; 

Farms nccefcsnry (407-8) 

Improved methods, oie., cost difiioulty (lOS). 

Profitb, jiossihillty of increasing, sbonid bo doroonstrolcd (407-8). 

J) y 303-C 
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NARGNDRA, B. N. 0. D.— oontd. 

Rsuoxtioi? : 

Agrioultural : 
after oarcoTs of students, not on tlto land, G7873. 

Indigenous methods recommended (407). 

Praotieal training recommended (407). 

Tc^t books, shoiiTd bo used rrith caution (407) 

Compubory pnmaiy education recommended (411), 

Nature study, sohool farms and school plots, as at piesont organbed, are 
useless (407). 

System onticiscd (407) 07873. 

rEnTiMSEits : Coudung, use of, as fuel, due to shortage of firewood (400). 

FuraNOE . Tacoari loans for pnreliaso of implements, suggested (408). 

Fouests : 

Aflorostalion necessary (400) (411). 

Cultivation on forest lands prohibited (41 1 ). 

Grazing : facititica inadequate (411). 

Reservation rules should bo lelated (40.0) (HI). 

HoLDiKos : Tenancy Acts should bo amended to prevent fragmentation (400). 

Imfeemekts : 

Cattle not strong enough to pull imptoved ploughs, 07881>5. 

Co*opcrativo assistance suggested (408). 

Importation, on account of cost, not rceommondod (410). 

Manufacture, local, diifieiilt ouing to high cost of matoiiab, and village smiths 
and carpenters being driven to the tou-ns (410) C78tl>4. 

Poverty prevents use of implements and machinery (410), 

Repairs, difiioulty of, 07881-B. 

Taccavi loans recommended (408). 

Ibbioatiok ; Canals in Orissa not recommended (40D). 

Lasd Bevekde (400) 07801-0, 07880-0}. 

Lakd Tekebe : 

Landlords, some lack interest in agriculture, 07837-40. 

Tenancy Acts should bo amended to provont fragmentation (400). 

Soils: 

Rrainogo necessary (400). 

Fioods; (410) 07841-4. 

^Tabiefs axd Sea Fbeiobts: Protcotion rcoommonded (411) 07846-00. 

Vetebikabt: : 

Contagious diseases, legislation recommended (410). 

Department ; services not satbfoctory (408). 

Indigenous methods : 

Co-ordination with Woslom methods recommended (408). 
should bo Examined (407) (410). 

Research necessary (407) (410). 

Weepabe or Rubai, Popoi.atios s 

Health improvement: economic improvomont nnd spread of literacy necessary 
■(411-2). 

Litigation (400) G788G-8. 

Population : largo families causing proveriy (408) (411). 

NATURE STUDY, see under EDUCATION. 
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NORRH, Mn. R, V., Director nnd Bio-Chcmht, Lie Roiciroli Tnitltnfo, Nnmknin 
(*«7u*82}» 


CooprR-VTiOK; Loo central markotlnij agonelos suggested (470) 0<KJ14.5. 

Lao : {Sec tiho under AanTOoiiTDRAn IsnuBrnirs). 

Cess (i70) CS.'n7.41. 

to-oporalKp otganisition of rillngo enUirntors reeonimondwl (470) (18714 0 
roltaROJndui{ry(t77). 

fkilth-nllon, '•tiggcstjonsfor improccmcnl ( 478). 

Rnance : loim to cuUiratom Bufsgcsttd (470). 

OoTcmments, Prorinc ial t 
filiotild g5\o ABSutance (478-0). 

Brood f.mns in Bihar and On>si (470) 087(15.0 
Importance of industry (470). 

Indisn I.ne Asoociition for Research : 

Committe/. reprc'cntation (170) CnOO-lS, 087 10. 
rinince(17rt) 08.7i:.7.00. 08177-44. 
no Oovernment control. 08310-4. 

Iiistiinte, ((S3(57-8, OhOlS. 08120-3. 

<B.j<K-ts (470) 08711. 

^^onulA^tulle, Mrtall realo (478) 

Marketings 

f'enltnl eo-ojitraUco nrenties mgcpitetl (170) 08714-6. 

HiirtUAtloiis (477) (470) 08100. 

Information as to iiriec", puWie.if'on toeommendi-l (470). 

PricfM rcduftlon would he henelieini (170) fiSIlO-O, 08321. 

I'UHly, ntnndnrde of (477-8) 08.771. 

Wliolf silon, (i&,l32.1. 

I’anisiles. re.eireli ns i-n, nece-sirv, 08147*0. ® 

.SVlitlietio (470.7) (470) <18710-0. (58712-4, flSIll.t*. 

Tree ho-'ls, 08,721.3. (WSa.I-fi. 

Vres (177) 0832.8. 

()ri.OAKi:.Acr«a<f/f FERTILISERS. 


Olli-PftlkS.SING^Aee under AQRICULTORAL INDUSTRIES, 
PANCHATATS ; 

Arliilration by, ndvdsed, AHin--’ (20). 

Co-operative, Heyrneh (22.7). 

Forests, J/i/alt, 07U25-7, OoOOl.t 

Villago 7WB(5tinr, niiould linve st iius of panelaynt*, .1(4ihs (20, 
PAPER, ere urdrr AGRICOLTURAL niDDSTRIES. 
PASl’CRES, are under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 

VESTS, ecc under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 


PHILLIPS. Lt.*'Co1. 3. A. S., I.M.iS., Ollici itinir Dm-elnr of i’lihlie ITenItli, Bihar nnd 
Oiima (.136*7). 

APMunsTJBATiO!) : Uiiion hoirdn rccommcndisl (.130*7). 

Co OPKJUTio.s* ; hevUli eooieties nioromciuhsl (330). 

EncOicnoy; hygiene: in nrliools, tcncliinj’ rcconunendctl (SSil). 

I'rxAVO]: : tievavi grants idiould be conditional upon village being kept elcnii (330) 

WrirAJin oi‘ItimAT,I’arDr.ATiOK : 

Driniuiig water: closed well with jnimp leeomracnded (.130). 

Hcaltli vvecls reeommonded (335-0). 

lljgitncs Propaganda onmarhol davs, and leclurts, recommended (36.8). 
in Rcliooia, tcaeliing, mid text Iiw)k)i, ncecs*nry (.766). 

D Y 80e-0o 
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PHILLIPS, J. A. S.— contd. 

WETiFARB of HuRAL PoPOtATlOJi— COR/d. 

ModrI villages rcrommoiidcd (333-G). 

Sanitary conditions of ntlagcs ■ 

Boy scouts recommended (33(t) 

Co operation suggested (330). 

ImportnuLC of (335). 

Prejudice of s illagors (335) 

Prizes suggested (330). 

Tacenvi should )ic conditional njioii (330). 

Union boards : 

Clorivs should he <|iialifird sanitnrs or health inspeetors (.330-7). 

Recommended (337) 

PlSCK’ULTURi:, jifr nndtr AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

POPULATXOX, undfi WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

POSTS AND TELUtJUAPHS, see uniltr ADMINISTRATION. 

POU1.TUV. <» nnder AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

POVERTY, « c (inrf. r WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

PRASAD, RAI BAHADUR DURGA, M A , Regi^lmruf Co opemtuo lAieirtir-, Rdinrniid 
OnsMi (150 07). 

Exjicnrnce, 00031-0, 00385-00. 

Adsiisistrvtiok : 

Transport • 

CommuiiKalions, bad, not a handienp to evpinsion of eo oiiernlive inosciiient, 
OOIOO. 

Ronds, sillngc, neglect of, b> district boards (101) OIMSO-hO, 

AnRiciri.Ti RAI. I>DinTKiiM ss , 

C.UIS 9 H of borro-ning- Pressure of population, iisurj, litigation (101-2) 00154-7. 

cattle mortality, etc. (101-2). 

Oram loans - 

Interest 50 per cent, 00304-0 
Profcrablc to tosh (102) 00 1611 70. 

Kist Kothis (loan ollices) (102). 

ijandlords make grain loons sihieh are Imneluinl (102). 

Measures for Iiiihtemiig ngricnlture's burden of ilebt i 
Co-operalioii only (102) 

Moneylenders : 

Dishonest, iisunoiis and relentless (102) 06361-8, 

Interest rates : 

base been R'xliued belon those of co operative eoeieties (105) 00 (Id-4, 00-108-70. 
24 per cent and on gram loans 60 por rent, 00304-8, 00-101-4. 

Repayment prevented by apathy of Ixirroueiii (Il>2) 

Sonreos of ereiht : monej lenders imhiding inndlonls, eo opirath e ioiii tics (102) 
Usurious Loana Act. 0Gt<50-3. 

.\finicri.TvnAi. Inpvstries ; 

RasUet-makmg : tarried on; improsementnetes«sry (10.3) 

Co operatise anppls of implemenU. and ran material, and nmrkctmg. rccommcndtd 
(10.3)00300-11. 

Education m agririiltnrol acliools retommelided, 00377-0. 

Finnnrc : Gos eminent help recommended (103). 

Ghi-maKing tarried on (10.3) G03GO 3. 

Health conditions, dcsotion of spare time to improving : formation of unions under 
Village Adminietration Act, lS02, recommended (lOt) 00380-1. 

Industrial concerns, moving of, into rural areas, should he avoided (104) 60343-5. 
Industries Departments should RSsiM (1(13) (171-2), 
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PRASAD, D.— rontd. 

AohIOI’1.TI’KAI, ImH STlUEH—ron/rf. 

Knitting for itonti'u rrooniniciiilrd (103). 

Live ciilfhation : \«niikl Ixi prolUabln in Oliuta Xnfipur (1(13). 

L.ii'c-niAlviiii' for ooinoii rcconimcndod (103). 

l/'imtrc pi'iiiid ! CiiIl^aforH j;piipr»lly emjtloycd for H nioiitim ; off sint'Oii from Apnl 
to ,T«m< (lii3). 

yMilh fiidiiRlr} riv oninvtiilr<{ (1(11). 
i)il-pri*<iMtip n < ommi-ndiii (lUt) 
tln'ini-alion : IncK of (103). 

P.iIKi •tnivkin,rfioiii ri(Pi<(rnn.indn«t(\ •liuiilil l»<r.<lnlilMlii‘t{ (lOt), 

Popiilnliolit pri’*“iiirp of ; i.tilmi<li.ii y orruputiiinR ii(''(i'-'ir,\ (Kil 2) 

J’oiill ry l^■llrlIllr * not nu t pl.ibtc to HiimIiir (103). 

Piopootioii ofivsiionltwal prodittp foi lonHiiiDptmn, imlinttriis Mimirrlod nilb, 
otimild lx* piicoiirnj'od by (loiommcnt (Kit). 

Itb'c.liiOliti): pppotiiiiiMidMl (101). 

Ro]X>-mn)vin(; rarrird on (103). 

Spitinin); rcotnimmlnl (Ki3). 

.Study, intonsivt', iir(:pntlj inilcd (or(IOl). 

’ttVamif; ri'toiiinioitdMl "(103) hb2M-23. litillS-.'i.';. 

Axivti. Ill '•nAMOil ; 

(‘iittli> bnodliijt . lo-oporalup Roiittlps tnko no intfii'it in (ll>“) 
l)riiiii;]it ratt)f>, ■ <i-.t of liirin;;, lilV4(i3 
Sill). MKivli<iMrpnmni( ndod (103) (1(>7) 

Morlalitvof cntllr : 

Ueuy {(021 

JndcljtcdiiPin r.aiiRPd bj (lltl>2). 


Crt-omuTKlV : 


Arbitration. (iOlfff-". 

Audit i 

f'oat fliiould be Ikhiio bj (.oveinment (KM) C(>f00*ll. 

JCcderotinn and (iovornnieiit >.er\niith corrj out, C0I7!*.Sfl. 
Itidbinrlal »ovi‘'liP« : 

Ov'er production ilmict r (172). 

.Siicce^fid (172). 

t’apitnl (170) OOOfitl HO, 0(i2(i2.7h, (3.110-20 
Cnlllo liRX ding : 

)ui Intere'it taken in, (i(i37<i. 

.'toriftks rectimmeiided (107), 

(Vnlr,»l KatiKa ; 

f'lipital, OOtmO HO. 150202.70, COniff-S.I. 

Coliectofh liR Clminiwii, 002113, 

jlunon'ilri'tKin and ptopaRanda (IW)) <U>0R3.7, OOSOO-ll, 0042l).30. 
JiiiMtuis, liiiODl-l), OOTM-O. 

Divideiul, (i0203.7. 


Kiiea, diffionlly of (oUctUon, 0(lt31-2. 

Fiineti'on : to fnelld.ite ofx'rationa of prjinniy •ocletii**, (i)1300.11. 
(Jovoriimeid (in.ineial nf'Wlanw mominendwl (llW). 

Infen'rt i 

rlinTgnl, OtMlOO, {it, 272, 00304.3. 
tinid, fifi0lW.bn. 

Mann)o.|«ent ; 00113-31, 00140 01. 011202.02, 00101-3, Wi330.:i, flOnsO-O.’i 
Political diswiiliion, (tlMSI-O. 
i’riiniirv i oeicllea ! 

J^nntieing of, 6IM!11)-‘M1. 

More needed, 00201-7, 

.Seopw of nelivities (101) <100.10, 150083-7, <«»l2!i.n3, 01.300-11, 00328-0, 

« 0 t 2 i)-a 0 . 

Sliareliolders : 

Owlinary, are primary rocietioa, 00004-112. 

Preference, ate liidividuala, (10102.12, 

Voting, 00285-7, 60303-5, 


W5373-4, 
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PRASAD) D< — contd. 


Co-on.nA7 KV—rontd. 


Ct'nfml Hiiil f—cojhi 


St.ilt : (1013't H. 

Sn)x rvi.tim, ln>l. id, tSWJS. 

_ Upt> of loitiit Mt|Krwi<ci lij, 3, ti(,f77.Sn. 

filmin' to Alt wet midrlli'cltt'i jontl,<.ton);n<vilui( ii-comin'iidcd (inp) LU]M)> 20 i. 

I oiipniiilation of haldin,’s io(Utit< (Ui7). ' 

C’ridit fi» do, (laiiprr of ( lul) tlfOift. 

Cnilit Sni'iotit o ! 

UftbiUI} iiiiliiiutrd, (ifilTIt, (itifft. 

Ixinni 

Adinmi-ilijid l» Comniittn, (iWttJ h, (liSTti.bl 

Am'ar<i(U.2)(i(,l2i);», (.oiss.o, OLISiM. - i 

Or.im loiiip, ll(•;IOi■•TO. ' ’ “• 

iSnjionj'td lij Cintr.il Ilaiilp, Ctorao, (di27!I.Si, fWIO!', 

Jlnimiromont in liuidn ol tViitnl Itml-. 1,1,1 fU.fcl, ftMCl,, (*2‘iti.p. 

■iiimnmn for onrj l()ii kkicIios 
X ci'd'i (105) 1 >,C(j31G.7. 

Rovn (<•, mt I vUil tt dll CV nlriil J'uil o, w (H (<- 7 , i 2,‘>. 

.'•uftloii nt for Ions Oinl olinrt U nn in ilit n tjuin jn'iith of oulthaton {If,]) I (,if .',.13 

.''“‘Vi imiorforn nnrK of niOMnuiil llOO) briCitcll, 

W'371-t, WVliVAO 
l>fl]V>iiti; Hft Cnjttnl {•'•ott. 

IfduMtiun i 

J; Adiill, nitrimlliirtil, pI.niiM otyaiwo (HD). 

;4 l)i«tn<l l,(iardi not o* i«t!nf, 'nOituntlv, lit,21i'‘ fnio 

II Jloml,^ not pniiifrlj odurafod. n<i|2*.7. f,cf03 
(SAim-ofiiiinl aptmift riionmiindid (HjlXii.'ilC.*.. 
t^ifelKinr (tnininp ch'i (Jflfi) <,(.2Ui-l». <*118-22 

‘ ,Miooli (II ft) t>n*C D. 

IJmlwirloimttt: 

Domn-inp, dfilitl-V, 

Sofiout, <>thl37. 
rcdi intion i 
Audits, 0C17t>-',fi, 

Cinlni IkhIj ol tho inoMuiint, 

^ntroloitr Central Danl.- ptio^tld l-o niorc triMlii. tf-DOl-r. 
poirwjiniotit mmiaitict, nson>irtii<lHl ilur, f>), 

J).'ioloiini'i,l of err, COllH.?;, f,r,t7I>(i 
rundi uis(lc<ii.uto flCfl) 

Itinerant IwtHron Miould bointmamcd H tlrS). 

.MM'tlnsi, Wl&PC-i, ■’ 

no I{olaiioii-,lu]> iritli CioMfnwrni dojaitinruir t MS3 f, 

Fabour (r.,Iniii» iTi,-c-, (10.*) I,(,21(,9, 00118 22. 

finlwdiop Ihiin Ooioinnunt fi., pmj-arandn j,<«i)mrntl«l (K5) fo-tzad!, (&I71. 

tirain foltii (l(,a) I U1S7, (*JC0. 

(luarant'tinR uuioaa: 

JftilurafomralK, CIU(,7 !l. (*173. t«AIl3. 

Aumlhr, COilO-I. 

Otpmi, ition of. motnoKudid, wnS-7, 

Rotigrar) orpnni»n.n, ; tmiff.oioni, 6it2r.S 11. C(o2iJ.7, If 31 D, l*il5.l.7, liClbl. 
IiiijiroicniMii poUcti't (107). 

Intemt ; 


Mnnojlondon: raU-> • 

Rwturod leloi" tlint of poi,,- ii< (lor,) i,(0Sv y], (d, Jti!>-7«). 

.SicictiC' Iia\i- I'lineJ mluition (107) COOb^-fl, OWOl-l. 
should lie llidiiffd (Ifil) (lOS) nJOSS-M, (.0272, l.OliU..’;, 0t^!l,i»-70, 00108-70 
Irrigation ; 

Shiior irripolion Worhi AM, 11*22 (167). 

Fit is non or pump rot inly taltn o\or hy Apriiulturul Dorattmrnt (107) 
Joint fntminp sotiot-OR ncommordtd (103) (1071. 

Khunli wlfotosooiMy, 0018.1.1. ' 

lAiid morigago lcmh>i,*not nocv-aij (161). 
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PRASAD, D. — eontd. 

Co-opkhatjon — rontd, 

LiquidalioJi, 60171-8, 002(10-2, 00341-2. 

Comiiutlpo of 1021 (Iflt). 

Sfaimginjont! tiot wiliitn, tory, 6()048-.'i8, bol 13-33, 00140-51, 001.5(i. 

Meeting*!, 000l8-fi(», 0C15n.C(). 

MilL sociclios recomiuonrlrd (103) (107). 

Minoiitie , lompuliioii of, for hihcmc*! of joint iinprovenunt : 

Minor Irrigation IVorli Act of 1022 (107). 
llecomincntlcd (107), 

Xon-oliieinl ngontict : 

Honorary organi'^or!., <fee aliovc. 

•Siibiidics from Oovcmmcnl rciommendnl (lot). 

IVork: Propaganda, training of atalTa, educ.-vtion (101). 

ObjccU : 

Moral ndvanicmint included. 0<>312-8, 00301-2, 00101. 
of Sccondnrj’ rociotic*!, 00300-11. 

Rooiotioi lia\o partly ailiioycd (l(i7-8) (>0039-11. 

Political diiicnsion, bU 131-9. 

Profircsf! ! 

Pinanrially •ound, C0030-11. 

not Gcnilinoly co-opt r.atiyc, 00030-11. 00188. 

Ifcniln'ra over 200,000 in 701 1 primary Agnrultur.il ^ocietic; rrjiial to 3{ jier cent 
(jf agricultural famlllii* (101). 

Ob-l.aele<>, 00390-100, 00100-7. 

Standartl nchictcd, 00105-7. 

Stationary, 00)62-0. 

ProiMpandn : 

Hxtont of, 00081-7, 00371-5, 00171-0. 

rortnaiion of primary t-O'ioUc*- preceded bj, (>0102-4. 

Koii-eflkial apwicit*. rccommcmlrd (101). 

Protinrial lUnk ; 

J'nnntinnK, 00252-02, bOSOO-ll, 

Ijong-torro lo.ina abonid lie jirovided by Oovcnimcnt (10, I) Iib205-1.3. , 

I’liblic llcnmndt Rctoycry Act, omtndcd, 002110 2. 

Puroliatio foiictios,! 

Agricultural : 

Central llanl-a filioiild start (IGO) 00300-11. 
llcvciupmcnl tommillce ohonld run (ICO), 
lliniciiltitf (170-2). 

J^inonc', Govcmmenl nld ncct»‘ary tl60). 

Uotemment Kc»olutitu(l(i9.72' 

MniimC", 0637,3-1. 

Xcce<.«ary (100) (ICO) (170-2). 

Kccdi-, Ot>373-l. 

Capital, rcslrittiom ns to (170). 

Domeslio ! 

Pailtd generally (106-0) (109). 

Got ornmcnl ]lc*'Olnt ion (1 09-172) 

not Nocfa«.iry in rural (rniti. (lOGj (liil* 71). 

Rcg^lrar : 

ANsistant : 

Diitiec, 00242-,'J, 0G2I1 61, GOtOl. 

’ Lyall (\immittco’fl h'comnicndation 1101). 

QualifiOttlionc, 00227-8, 00250-1. 

Audit, dutJM alto, 00109-11. 

Ccntini lianbi, dutifs os to, 00110-8, 00386-09. 

Hepnty : qualiniatioiis, 0(i22i>0. 

Jloratloushlp ivith Govornmont dcpartnicnta, 00120-30. 

Reg W ration ; 

Oonditiotia, 00212-3. 

Coil sliould bo borno by Govoniraent (10 1). 

Procetluro, 00102-1. 
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FBASAD, D. — eonttl. 

Co-ortitATios — con/rf. 

Reserves : 

Invested with Centinl Rnnks C6319 25. 

Plenty, (10050-7. 

.Snlo soeioties : 

I)ifli(uttics (106). 

Recomnicnded (104) (KiO). 
iSiiviiif;, lininc safes have lieen MKeessful. Wfl81-2. 

Statl ; 

of OoMnimcnt . 

Inspectors, 01)220 27. 

Niiinlier (102-4) (10220-27. 

Registrars : sir abair 

.‘ichool should Ia! mainlamed b} Gosenmi»iit (IA>) 
of fioeictics : 

large Augineii'ation nocossarj' (161). 

Training ; 

Inadequate, 00105-7. 

b,\ Nnn-ofli(inl ageneics recommciidi d (1(>4}. 

Siibsidiaty indiistiies, should help (103) (>030b-ll. 

IVcas era societies - failetl (171-2). 

Welfare societies : 

Progress of (107) C(i4S2.1. 

Itcconunended (107). 

Crops and Crop Protection t seed disltihatian t hy eo-opttativc societies, ()li37l- 1. 
I)EMOSSTnAT102( AM» PnOVAOSl.l>A 5 

Ca.o)ierntt\o institutions, important woil, of (160) ()0:tO(i-)l. 06371-1, (>(>426.30. 
on Ciiltivotors owd fields reromroended (100). 

Honorary workers reeomnirndcd (100). 

Ltaflets and hsiturcs, of little avail (IbO). 

Programme, must lie definite (1(!0). 

l?I)trCATIO>* 1 , 

Admmistiation : hj mnnni;iiig (ommittees representing distriet hoards, Agriciil- 
tiinil and Co operatne Ilepaitmenti* and the peasant class, rreonimeiidcd (l(iO) 
00 , 270 , 

Adult : 

Co-o]iorativo agency rcioinmcnded (IfiO) 0(>300.)], 

Hifliculty of (liiO). 

Pmanto^rom district ho inls reeommendixl (lOO). 

Agiicultnral : 

Bias recommended (IfiS) 

Co-operatue management recommended, li637C. 

Schools : 

JCone evist, 01)370. 

Recoinroended (1,25-00) 00,270-0. 

Subsidiary indiLStrics slioiild bo taught, 00.277-0. 
rjiinncc: district hoards shonhl eontnliutc (100). 
iHiddle edass youths, attracting to agiicultiirr: 

Coloiues rceoininmdcd (150 60) (ifilSO 201, 

Co-opcrntiie oiganisation recommended (160). 

Court of Wards, land of, should Ik utilised (IDOJ. 

Rvtcnt of desire to take up affrienllure, coiiMilerahle (160). 

Pinnnce, should he siipjdied hy (Joicmmcnt (160). 

Goi eminent estates should be utiliEcd (160). 

Schools, ngriciillural, recommended (150 00) 

rcrtiliscia : oo operative distribution. 66373-4. 

h'^KAKOb i 
Taccavi 5 

Co-operative moicnicnt nhen extended will render tateovi unnecessary (101). 
Delay deprecated (lOl) 

should lie Distributed by responsible Government oiliccis only (101). 
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Consolidation ; 

Co-operation the only feasible method (]03-3) 

Obstacles to : landlords, conseivatism. class diffeienees, legal (103) 6035ti-9. 
•Toint faiming, to opeiatire, recommended (163) (107). 

LiV'Slation ; 

ns to Landlords iccoinniended (103) fali31>G-0 
ns to Minors, aidnus, etc., not railed foi (163) 

Lam> Tj.m n> : 

Landloids make gi .tin loans which nreliencfi<ial(lb2) 

Rasvai sysicni (102) 

MATiKrTUfG : 

Dalnls (164). 

Facilities: not satisfactoiy (104). 

Foninrd sales of orops hcforc hnitest, uiifni ouinble to enitisators (100). 
Information, plating of, at disposal of cultivators, etc., absoliitel}' neecssaiy (164). 
Middlemen : ^ 

not Monest (104). 
n Neressniy evil (104). 

Number excessive (104) 

Open inatkots necessarj* (104). 

Wi-iii'AnT; or RniAi, Poeori-ATioN : 

Litigaiion, lin.s become the greatest ciuhc of Bihar (lbl-2) 06400-7. 

Popniation, pressure of, most potent oause of indebtedness (101-2). 

Status improved by joining co-operative sooicty, 00401. 

Village Administration Act, 181*2, oxtensiou recommended (104) 00380-1. 

PDSA RESEAllCH INSTITUTE, see wader ADMINISTRATION. , 


QUINLAN, D., M.H.C/.V..S., l.l'.S.. IJiicet or. Civil Votciinnry Dopnitment, Bihar and 
Oiissa (118-08). 

ADMt^1STnATIO^ : 

District Boaidb : Veterinniv contiol (120-1) (120) 00772-0, 05808-9,05000-13, 
00006-115. I 

Uofornis, hnio inoicuecd dillicultieB of inipioviiig livestock (120) 05726. 00068. 
OVansporl : londs, good, esstiilial for milk collection (120). 

Agiicultuial Department : Cattle farms, 05704-0. 

AhIIUAI. JluSBAKVKY : 

Agricultural Department's farms, 05704-6. 

Buffalo ; should bo superseded by cow, 66740-50. 

Bulls, stud, distribution, 65878-0, 05081-3. 00020. 

CattM Breeding: Crossing, 06730-41. 

Distrietfc, 06002-6. ' 

Dual piiiposo recommended, 05730-55, 0587 i-.5, 00020, 

Farms advocated (120) 66081-3, 00010-20. 

Profitable, 06876-81 (,5eeEvpoit belotp). 

Sipnya, sec below. 

Suggestions for iinpioscnicnt (124) 050Q6-7J. 

Cinema films lecommmidcd (127). 

Oo-operativo distrilmtion of bulls and collecfion of milk iccommcndcd, 00020. 
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QUINLAN) D. — contd. 

Akoial Husbambw— comW. 

Dairying : 

Area snitahlo (I2G-C). 

Breeding, effect upon, C60G8-71, 

Co-operative, advointcd (ISG) CGOSO. 

CoMs, slaugliteT of, in toivne depreeated (126) G5072-0. 

Lcgiilntion nccccsniy (120) GG8S1-006. 

Milk . 

Collcotion by Co-oporoti vo bocicties TCtoinmrndcd (CG020). 

Demand for, 05743-8, 0S7GG-0. 

Bonds, good, nccc<i<!aiy for collcotion (12b). 
in Tonne nndcsirnble (136) 05801-006, 06D72-G. 

Kdueation : 

Extension advised, 00033. 

of Villagers in hygienic measures better tban onrativo metbods of dealing nitli 
disease (127) 05726. 

Export of eattlc : 

Estimated to bo iipvrnrds of half a million bend (126) 06877-81, 06002-6, 00021. 
Binderpest, an obstaolc to, 05031-0. 

Koddor i 

Crops advised (128) 06008-00001. s 

Dry ; usually nono in cultivated nrena in nortbem divisions (128). 

Orcen, absence of, duiing dry season (128). 

Inadequate (123) 03760-b3, b585C-7. 
no Bcsearch (110) (128) 06077-8. 

Goat breedmg : importance of (127) 06700-71. 

Grazing ; 

Foresta i tee under that hcadivfi. 

Grounds, of no benefit to catilo, 05008-00004. 

Nutritional rcscartb necessary (110). 

Bescarob as to poi«onouB plants and grafes necessary (110). 

Number of ootf lo i nearly 28 millions, 06025-0. 

Bosturcs : 

Common, seriously overstocked (127). 

Enclosed, absence of (128). 

Patna farm under Vetcrinniy Department, 06800-70. 

PoUey of Government, 06707-8. 

Prieo of cattlo : increased since 1014, 06880-1. 

Provincial Cattlo Committee’s policy (124) 06738-41. 

Beforms have increased difficulties of improving livislock (126) 06720, GC0D8. 
Sbeep breeding: 
largo Export (127) 05807-0. 

Importance of (127) 05700-71. 

Silo advised (127-8) 05860-7. 

Sipayii farm : buffalo breeding at, 06871-3. 

Stall-feeding: practised in nortlicm division, 06760-0, 66863-7, 06000-00004. 
Uncconomio cattlo : 60 per cent north only price of skin and bones (127) 06010 0, 
65026-30. 

Value of eattlc, 05026 9. 

Znmindars, apathy of (128) 06816, 

Co-OrUJlATIVE D£rABTMI3<T : 

should distribute Bulls, 00020. 
should collict Milk, GC02Q. 

Veterinary relief, expansion should bo undertaken by (121 ) (123)06916-7. 

Crops and Crop Frotcetion : fodder oroiis for silage advised (128). 

DemOKSTSATION ATiD PROFAOA^nA: 

Decorations, distribution among agriculturists iccommendcd (120)05813-6. 

Farms foi fodder crops and caille breeding advised (120) 
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QUINLAN. D.— coiitd. 

HcuoATioir i 

Animal hunlmnilTy : 

Extension advisod, 6nou;i. 

of ViHngore in hjgicrap tnotliods nreeworv (127) C672C. 

Snltoiii Eniiii I puhlio school for sons of ramindnis advised (12(>) 

Tcxl'booKs, GGOSn. 

Vcforiiiurr Collrgo nf Patna .* 

Affiliation to Univotiity, of douhtfol benefit. 0C727-30, 

Course, 4 years advised, 0fi727-30, ()5618-r>4. 

Ciirriculnin, ri<S04S'Uf. 
llypieno ! 

of rnndaraentnl importance, CG723. 

Piofe’'Sor of, must liave highest qualifications, C572C. 
to ho Opened in ll)2a (118) 05723-4. 

Uefresher comsfs reconiincndcd, 06848-54. 

Kvsonreli (llSl 06820-30, 03816-61. 

Nfaff, 0&828.3O. 

Studentfl : 

Ihnployineiit in iSubordinate Service, 06810-23. 

Supply adequate, 0681G-S. 

Veterinary stafl. are itiid'r Veterinary Mow. 

Vcteriiiarj' Stale Sebolnra : 

Hyslotn unsatisfactory, 66084-02. 00026-7. 

{Set Staf' under Yeierinoiy). 

2'rnined in England, 0,7731-7. 

KohestO s 

Graring : 

Pciss should be high rnongii to exclude inferior slock (127). 

Grass cutting pTCfomble (127). 

Kestrietfons: 

Exclusion of unceunoinic outlie advised (127). 
of tho severcit hind Tiistifii>d to pto«erve forests (127) 05810-2 
Silo advised (127). 

Staffs 

Inadequate (127). _ 

’Txaining of Biibordiualcs nl Veterinary College, Patim, 06810-23. 

VEIEniNARY S 
Catliatlcm ; 

Ago, the younger the better, (i6021i-32. 

lU'ligious difficulty decreasing (122) (157fc0.3, 666Dl)-3, 06070-SU, l!0n!’5-7. 
College at Patna : sec under lOducation. 

Contagious di»(!aac « : 

jAgisI.stion neeesoaty but staff inadequate (122-3). 

Notiflcntion, deloy in (122) 06820-8. 66<U.2. 

Niinlxsw of Cattle nlTcotcd (168). 

Obstaoles to dealing with (122). 

Vnrief if s, 0582 1 -6. 

Control of cattle diseni csi hoiild bo cut in ly central, 058.36, <15813* 1 , 06884-6, 
Oo-opciatlve Dopavtnient nliould undertake cTp,mHion of voterinnry relict (121) 
(123) 06916-7. 

Department : 

should not bo under Director of Aprltultiirc' (110-20)> 

Dispensaries {see Mow) should not bo cont lolh d by 05000- J 3(121). 

Itunds inadequate (120-1). 

Policy of Govornnient that it should he respoiiBible for livcstoek and daiiying, 
06707-8, 

Staff (efc itfote), 

Sttccovsfulvvotk (121-2). 

DUppiisnries : 

in Clinrgo oi tonring As* isfants (120). 

Contioi, by Distjiet Jlourds (120-1) 05772-0, 05000-13, 00006-16. 

Nnmlior lequiiod, 00022. 
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Vetemkahv — conti. 

Dispensaries — ronid. 

Staff, inadequate (122) 6G023-S. 

Tonnng, doing good uork, dSSCO-l. 

TJbO of, by agnculturists, not full (122). 

District Boards, setcnnaiy control: iff vniler ADMINISTRATION. 

Facilities, C5882-3 

Foot-and-mouth di'ensc, not vciy serious, 63832. 

Uorcrninent : should not ho entirely lospnnsihte hot should gite giants (121) 
Horses : setennary stahles imoceiipiM (12J) bS931-4. 

Hospitals . 

Control system satisfactoir (120-1) (Sn District Bonrtls vndr) ADMINISTRA- 
TION). 

m Chaige of \ otennniy Assistant Riirgroiis (120) 

Number required. 6(ifl2i. 
inoculation : 

Compulsion rceommended, b5t)2(i-8. 
no Fee charged (123) 

Numbers and cost (166-7) 

Religious objcetion being gradually oienome (122) 0r>8(i3-6. 65020.4. 

Season, 65093-4. 

Scrum (see bdoto) 

Simultaneous, should follon formulotion of cattle inipmi cineiit polie}' (123) 
66792-806, 05956-61. 

(S.<u»!xe.\. ibl Vc.to.TO.iasy Swsveei uenesaMy . 63SS.4.-4.1-, <i5SS4-9^ 
Ixigislation foi control of eoiif agious diseases ( 122-3) 

Medical Reseiiroli Fund .Assoeiatioii : esample of uiethods (124). 

Muktesai : 

Rcsearoh spasmodic (118) 66033. 

Serum (see below). 

Staff inadequate (123-4). 

Training, 03980-92. 

Parasitic diseases most serious, 05824-6. 

Private vcterinaiy pinctitioner, no seope for, 03043.4. 

Research : 

Central : organisation uith headquarters at Sliiktcsnr iieiessnir (118). 

Conditions, uorse than 20 years ago (123) 06033. 

Co-ordmntion, by Director of Muktesar Institute adrised (118-9) (124) 00831-44, 
66884-0. 

no Facilities in the past in this Prorineo (118). 

Finance: Provincial, assisted by central funds, proposal (119) 03841. 

Goats (127). 

Provmcial : laboratories ncccisaiy in some Pros mef s (1 1 8) ( 123) 65831. 
Provmcialiaation of service; renders reciuitmcnt of suitable staff difliciili, 65726, 
66836. 

Sheep (127) 06769-71. 

Subjects suggested (119) (123). 

Rinderpest, importance of, 65784-91, 06824-6, 65931-d. 

Serum : 

Cost (166-7), 

Supply sufficient (123) 66028. 

Staff : 

Caste, importance of (122) 65777, 66780-3, 65979-8(>- 

Inadequate (122-3) 05858-9, 06882. 05937-47, OOOO'i. 66022-5, 60033. 

Pay (120) 05913-6. 

Training, 65731-7, 66883, 66084-92, 66020-7, 00033. 

Superior Provincial Sorvico : 

Recruitment: 06731-7. 

Training in England, 05732, 06984-92, 06026 7. 

Superior Veterinary Officer with the Goicmment of India ; appointment necessary 
(124). 

R-VILWAYS, see tinder TnwsronT tindet ADMINISTRATION. 

RECLAMATION (of land), see under SOILS. 
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llAlNrAW/. tfi- wirlfr irrigation. 
RKFORMK, »ce vtidtr ADMINISTRATION. 
RENT, Mc under LAND TENURE. 


RESEARCH : 

Admuiintmliun, JJobb* ( 

.\gWuUtirnl AdMsri, jiiiipoM'd htatus ot, DnUis 

Roard of sPicnfifii* odvii p and wapan h rpcoinnipndcd, Hot/, S. K. {*<59). 

Central : 

Chief inatitutiniih hlmiild hr, Jitnha, 1). P. (lilS). 

TiinrlnniPiilnl reicnn )i, Sinha, D. P. (MW) fill 180-90. 

Cpnfial (lOiernmont alinidd poiilrol and lltiatUL, Ohnu (;I74) 117077. 

OliPiniial iP'-P.irt.h leeoniinendpd. No;/, /f. K. flCB-7) 08291-2. 

Conlnitiit) prewnod, 05003-10. 

Conti 1)1 of « ipiitilip « ork • 

hr Rcientific oflkeiA of i iilibre of KpIIiiwh of the Royal Society, Dobbt (37) 6340], 
*(110-3) 03170-1.05175-0. 
by Uidverdt V •iU)»(;pslpd, PobUf. 05175 7. 

Co•Oh^l^^a'rTos• , (ffec alw I>IlO\^^ctAI. Moh\) 
liy tVnlrnl Ronid of Agiic!ilfiirpiipcp«“nry, AVn/io, 1). /’. (III!)). 

Itifer-l’ruviiuW ‘ Instniieo of lack of, Mibn, 65135-0. 

Rpiommriidpil. Kay, A', li. (45*1). 

MpKpiw 1 ’>' IPiVk (llO-I). 

of fkntterjd aorltpMtlifluuU, i>ofi4»(110). 
ilppnl y Diiul i)r‘« p^jicriinpiitfl, .SVtAi, <»7509-80. 

K\len)fon iwepniarj', Wio<« (37JI-I1. 

Ferlih'-Pi'’, *<•£ utidti IhnI mnin hr/ithny 

I'lKASC) ; ’ 


ilioiild bpUonsfnnf./loWo (02). , , ,, i. 

tnnicnnlirniiitft to 1*101 iiKpnforftll-Indinutf’P.in lirpeommendid, fro//. A. A. (i<i!i). 
InMiflirfenl, A(M» (3)9). 

JVlder pre^envitiofi pa|tprimpntA at I’lioii, Oanyu I » wwk, ooJU )-7. 

CriDf «r.>Miiiir. rp'iMii h a« to. rppommrnded, Khfiv (141). 

tJnidenyrodud'; iiuidpqimtO,Dof»6'(S2). , , . ■ i. 

ImiM'riafjlejuilinPiit : should dial with jnoblf ms ofoD-Ijidm inipint.iuep mil qiiinty 
I rop-, (349) (3.52) 07587-01. 

ImiiprinI In-litnloaliould lo.onlijwtp pruumiid rp«MKh, (•««•/« I i'Ahu (•)!). 
Iiniilomiiils, ipKiiri-h iicip-iniy. f>u<hti, /). P. (109). 


Im»i«i vOi.'' Miiiiiot)'. ! 

in K'lm idmn Ji'< iiinineiidisl. Xairndra ( 197). 

Iiniioiseinrntof.recommpiidrd. A7«fii(ll»-I). 

IlP'W'ireh iPiommeiidisl, ^hihri, D. P. (I'l'l) bOOOO. AWAt (.149), Jbty, iS. A. (4.>0). 

]b»j,X A. (182). 

Iiiili);ii. .l/fz/iiri, 0M)33.7. 

Irriicitum niPlhml'i, ri 't ireh i>i’e«‘''»iy. Ninkii, D. /’. ( 199) 

Tji.-prl ppds in the MoKniiirh Tivl. ipsiweh m rrsai j , Swha, D. 7 , ( I .).') 

Labour wiving di'vipps, re- r. neb niHT.iw»ry. AVa/io. J) P. (199). 
i-.litP') of ri^wrili ‘nipBCHled. Stthi {319-50). 


Ni Tiiirio'r'M. ! 

on Cattle fooils.-rri tnnmemU'd, Poy, X. A'. ( 18.'1). > 

Human Mlpifcitid, (07.8). 

on Veii(lahlpi<»otp!iireriimi«piidpd,/)oMs(n3). 

(Jii.i-pptlh ! rpv.aTi liinto tianspoil dillioiiltics Hould U* lohmblc, iJo>m (.1.1). 
f)n!inm».lii)n.impimpinpiil of.m'p'i.irj* AVirt«(4f9). t, ic. /lowsv, 

p.itiia I'nivoi-itv r Mhoiildi lie pqnippeS to nesM teirlfoual ofllepr,. Pd-bi (19) (o.) 

05373 5 


rp. 0 V(M 9 Al/! (A'le (d»o Co-oi!i«KATio> nboi’e.) 

Aef Ivit ics shmild he mainlv propapanda and tcstfiip of rcsultb of coulial fnHlitiitions, 
AVn/iff. i). P. (ins) OOfW-OO. 
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RESEABOH— oontd. 

FsoYorouji— could, 

M vrell ns Coutral recommended, OJiose (374) 67677. 
should deal witli local problems, Sethi (346). 

Staff, scientific, slionld bo strengthened, Sethi (352) G7587>01. 

Pasi. Beseabch hrsmaTF,, tee under ADJ/limSTRATION. 

Records kept of failures as well as successes, DMt, 65603-7. 

Recruitment : dillloult to got men of proved ability, Dobbs (110-1). 

Sabour Agrioultural College, Research Soction, still working, Sinha D. P., 60523. 
Scientific Commissioner Suggested, Rcfifit (30-1) 0337b S 
Soils, research necessary, Sinha, D. P. (199) 

STATr : 

Increase recommended. Ohose (374). 

Tndinnisation, afficiouay should not bessorificod to, Ohose (373-4). 

InsulBoient, Set;it(S49) 67617-21, /CAan (440). 

Short term controets recommended, Sethi (^2) 67592-4. 

Stations : Inadequate, one in each FroTince required, Oanga Vishnu (37) 

Suoaucane : (See also under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION.) 

Bhoorli oano : has deteriorated, Ilenry (1). 

Central bureau controlling o\porimcnts recommended, Meyrici, 68071. 

Coimbatore canes roplaeing local Bhoorli, Heniy (1-2) 64930-3. 

Coimbatore Cano station : importance of trork of, Ilairy (1), 

Cutting : Decemborto April, Jlenrtf, 04972-4. 

Demonstration, see under that main heading 
Extension recommended, Meyneh (429) 68102-33. 

Farm, experimental, near Piisa recommended, MegrieL, 68032, C8094-S, 68144 6 
Gormnment experimental stations require more funds, ileyrieh (429). 

Publication of tecliniral information recommended, Meyrich, 68072-3. 

Puso, Meyrieh, 68085-0, 08144-6. 

SuaAB BimnAV : 

Cable service valuable, Jlleyrick, CSOSO-S. 

Dobbs, 65406, 65001. 

V cry Effioient, Meyrieh, 08084. 

Importanco of work of, Deary (1). 

Services, valuable, Oanga Vishnu (38) 63295-300. 

Tenant class (kisans) have not benefited by, Sinha, Arilshan (257). 

Tirhut Agrioultural Museum at Muzaffnrpiir, Arilshan jSin/in (258) (271). 
University, nll-India, proposed, Dobbs (111-2). 

Vogotoblo protein, research as to digestibility recommended, Dobbs (53). 
Votciinacy, see under that train heading. 

Waste heat. Second Isirv of Thermodynamics in relation to, Dobbs (53). 

RICE, see under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 

RINDERPEST, see under VETERINARY. 

ROADS, see under Tbansfort under ADMINISTRATION. 

ROPE-MAKING. see under AORICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

R033, Lt.-Colo le'. W. 0., I.M.S., Dlroctor of Publio Health, Bihar and Orissa (336-40) 
(See also PHILUPS, witness). 

Co-OPjatATiON : Credit societies : difficulties of (330). 

Eduoatiok : 

English ncccBsaiy for scientific training (330). 

Primary, vast extension neoessoiy (339). 

Univoisities, too many (339). 

FiKANor, ; Banks, vast extension necessary (330), 
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WlXFABB or RdIUB PorOLATIOIf : 

Baby 'Wcclrii, 07433-7. 

Choluia : 

very Prevalent, G737i). 

Water infection, qucRtion of, C737n.8(l, 07105-1) 

Beatkratc ; deorcn*.cd hliRlilly, 07423. 

IJiot, 07450-4 (Srr MUK below.) 

Vlsemei Beriotisly affecting vitnlit v (3.17) 

BispenRaries j 
Staff, 07403-4. 

NiimcroiiR, 07400, 07421. 

Diitriot boards and munieipalitics : 
lack of InteicRt in clidd nrlfaro, 07435-7. 

Publio ITcallli Department inspect and advise, 07421-31 
Kconontio imiiortnnrc of diseaRes and birth rate (337) 

ITealtli : 

Agrienltuml improrcinrnt : 

Finance, 07402-6. 

Ncccosaiy (337-0). 

An Bconomie problem (337-0) 

Propaganda : 

Baby Wceki, 07432-7. 

Po«f era nwd. 07302- 102. 

Religions infiuen-'o disc u«Rcd, 07421-02. 

Hookworm : 

Two-tliirds of popnlnlion infeoted (337) 07370. 

Vltnlitj", oUv, eerionsly affected bj' (337). 

IfonpitnlR, rural : 

Co-operative, finoneial diflienlt} , 07413. 

Cost, 074J3-2J. 

very Pow, 07408-12, 07493-4. 

IiiBpcotoi Cenornl of Civil lloRpitnla in choige, 07418-21. 

Hygiene s Custouih of tlio people, 07 184-02. 

Infant inortolity tedueed npprccioWy, 07423. 

lycgislMivo Council's favourable nttitudo to public In nit h nitivities, 07444-5, 
Malaria : 

Onc-tbird infected (337). 

Prevention ! 

Agrienllural improvement terommended (338) 07404-7. 

Ordinary mctliod«innppli< able (338). 

A'itality, ote.,HOriou'iIy nllveted by (337) 

Medical Bcwarcli i 
Medical College, 07441-3. 

Public Ucallli Institute, 07440 00. 

Medical Reliool groduotei do not pnietlsc in rumi niene, 07100-0 
Medico! el off, 07388-01. ' 

Milk ; 

Control Miigcobted, 07600-6. 

Imnortnncu of, 07464. 

Model viilagoR, 07403, 

Publio Health Act : 

IJnglond, example of, 07400-01, 07476-83. 

Kocessary, 07460-8. 

Wells 1 

Apathy of the people, 07470-4. 

I'innnoial difficulty, <17380-7, 
many "Unfit, 07424.31. 

ROTATION, fee vvdrr CULTIVATION. 

ROV, N. K., Assistant Ueglstrat of Co-oporativo Sociotios, Rnbehi Circle (482-601). 

AnUlMSTBATlOlt : 

Transport i 

Oomrannientions In Cliota Nagpur very good, 08374-0,, 
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ROY, N. K. — contd. 

AS'MniisTiiATioh — amid. 

Transport — contd, 

Bailvrays : 

Coal, spcoiat facilities for, to present use of cowdiing as fuel, locomniended 
(487). 

Fodder, Hat rate for anj distance asitliin 500 miles siip!;chtcd (<18b) (400). 
Livestock, reduetion of freights lecomincnded (487), 

Roads Fodder, better transport fntiliiics ncces«niy (488) (400). 

Aciuc uLTuitAi. Dj.PAnTMri>T : Co-operatii c movi ment docs not retois e loueli 
assist ance from, 08308. 

.Initirl LTI'IIAI XMiisinii.s . 

Basket iiiakiiig, a caste oci iipat ion (401 ). 

Co-opciiitisc otgauisation recommended (fU.I) (405) 

Health conditions, devotion of spare time to improi ing : 

Boy scouts, oiganisat ion of. rceommeuded (401 ) 
lAictiircs recommended (401). 

Industrial concerns, moMiig of, into rural areas, not desirable (4')]), 

•lute spinning and ucscing rerommended (400-1). 

Machineiy : 

Hire jiniohaso sj-stem rerommended (101) 

Long-lei m loans toi pin < base of, at Ion interest rei ommi nded (401). 

Obstacle . ignorance of methods ( 101 ) 

Oil-prcsfing industre should be encouraged bv loan* under Btntc -Vid to Industries 
Act (488) 

Poultry rearing, religions prejudiec of Himius (4P1 ) 

Prepacation of agnciiltuial produce for eonsumpt ion. iiidiistiies (oiiiieiied nitli. 

Government ciieouragrmeiit recommended (401). 

Bcliools to teach « nri>entrv. fnnuture mainifnc ture. rojic making, etc., recommended 
(401). 

■Ocricnltnrc, a rastcaceupiiion (401). 

Wcacing, bj hand, of < otton : 
lOnanoc: ed-ojieintne sncgcstril (100) 

Uei ommended (410). 

Spnniiiig mills for supplj mg jam shonlil licsinitcd lij Gocerumciil (4!l0), 

Teaebers iic ccs«niy (100) 

.\.MUAl.HusBASDI’t . 

Cattle breeding : 

Co-oiieralise, recommeiidisl (4!I8). 

Ooc ernment farms sbonki bo increased (187). 

Propaganda : 

Co operatise, recommcndtsl (487-M 

Finance by Goc ernment and district lioards (488), 

Lc( t in'es magic lantern, rc» ommended ( IS7-8) 

Poliresbould assist (488). 

Shoos rreonimcndcd (488). 

Kailnay freights on breeding stock should lx< rtduecd (487), 

Stork should bo distributed at reduced pne es (487) 

Dairving: model farms, mised. Goccmmciit aided, co-o)ymt{co. recommended 
(488 IIO) 

Fodder : 

Crops, propaganda rcrommcmicsl (187410). 

Slioriago from daniiaiy to June (4510) 

Supply must be iiieicnsed (188) (4K)). 

Transport improcement neecM-sty ( iSSl. 

Oil pressing indiistrv should bo cnc'oumgcd bv loans midcr State Aid to Insliistnes 
Act (488). 

Pastures . 

Common; 

Fencing recommended (489-00). 

Overstooked (489). 

Ploughing recommended (480-90], 

PnclosM, absence of (489). i 
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ROY, N.'K. — oontd. 

AiTDIAI. ItvS'BAKVB.T—Coyild. 

Root Props : 

Encourftgcment by Qovernmont repommpfidrd f488). 

_ Food tests tocommendpd (488). 

Silngo recommended (■ISt). 

Co OPJSItATIOK : 

Adult oduenfion, movement must bo n sj-stom of (402). 

AgncnUnral Dopsrlment, notmneh nsslsf once from. CMOS, 08385-00- 
Agnoulfurol improvement vork retommondod (183-t) (487-8) (403) CS182-0J. 
Arbilralion recommended (403). . 

Roy seouls’ organisation iceommcndod (401) (407) (400). 
raltlo broedinusooioUos, encouragoraont by Government and distriot boanls lecora- 
mendetl (408). 

CSonf roi : 

District Boards : 

Conneetion 'with, necessary (400). 
should Deiiosit funds with (497), 

Good worJf of, 03360. 

SitpccvWonof primary eooiotics necossarv, 08700-7. 

Credit: 

Imiieriftl Ihink should lend to Provincial Bank M 3 nor cent (498). 

Interest: Rcdiiaiionneccs«ary(48.7) (408). 

Long-lecm : Government Onnnnial nssintanco to ]?rovlnflaI Bank recommended 
(48,1) (498). 

Malllnlication of sooicties. ns nl pre<-onf oiganisod, not reeommended ((08). 
Rcstrlelion of nolivlties of sooielies to, dopreeatnl ()8t-6), 

Dair^, mi 2 od, model farms recommondeil {488-9}. 

District Boards : 

Assistance reecived from, GS3G0. 

Coiuipplion ivith Control Banks ncccssoiy (490). 

Contracts shuald bo plncml with oo-opettdivc soeietlcs (408). 
poiiosit of funds nith Central Banks sumrested (407), 

Pasourcd-Tillago policy leoommcndwl (408), 

Education Deportment, no relationship with, 08300. 

Education of membors rccommnnded (40.7). 

Federation s subsidies from Government and district boanls roeommendNl (404-6) 
08308, 0S377-8I, 08388-00, CS300-103. 

Hoolth svork tveommended (403) ( 103) 08,770-3, 

Honoroiy orpanioois : not satisfactory (403-G). 

Iirigaitnn, recommended (485). 

Minorities, compubion of, to join schemes for common improvement, rooommonded 
(408). 

MuniPipalitics sliouM cneourago eo-oiiecaUve soricties (198). 

Objwtsi should bomainly moral and cduoatioiinl (402-3), 

Organisation too narrow (484-51 (401-9) 07304. 

Organisers, paid, necem^ (403-4) (490) 08.737-05. 

Primary societies ; 

Condition not salisfoctoiy, 08354-0, 08,70 4-6. 

Supervision ^ Central Banks necessary, 07300-7, 08400-3. 

Piihho Rcallh Defnrlment, no oiRanie < onnection with, 07370-3, 08.703. 

SchooTs, should establish (403) (405) OS300, , 

School teiohors should bo trained to assist ilie movement (407) (100). 

Subsidiary indnsinca recommended (493) (40,7). 

Suporvbion inodequoto, 08305-7. 

T Iirift should be taught (493). 

Training : Institutions for training uo-operotivo workers should bn maintained by 
Government (493-4) 08357-03, 08308, 08371, 08377-81, 08388-90, 08300-403. 
IVclfaro U'orl: in villages reeommended (493). 

Wliolo-villagc Boeielies recommended (484-6)(49l-0) 48307-8,68382-4. 

Chops ako Chop PiiOTEono> j , 

Fodder crops, an part of a dairy and enttfo breeding soliome, Tccommcndcd (487*90), 
New Crops ; marketing arrangomonts necessary (487). 
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BOY, H. K.— contd. 

Cbops akd Cbop BROPEarioN— eo»(d. 


Boot crops : 

Encouragement bj* Gorcmment recommended (488). 

Food tests recommended (488). 

Seed diatnbution : 

Co-operative godowns stooked by Qoremment rooomjh„,j./i /.1071 
Oigaiiisation nccessaiy (487). ' '* 

Wild animals, damage by ; gun licenses should bo morg ficcly granted (487). 

DEStOKSTBATtOn Aiw Fbopaoakda : 


Comparative demonstrations of improved and old bictlio recommended (483). 
Co-operative : 

Becommended (483-4) (493) 68382-99. 

Subsidies from Government recommended (483-4). 

Training of vvorkeis nccossaiy (483-4). 
on Cultivators’ own fields, rccommcndod (483-4). 

Dsooraltons (honours) for landowners taking nn inter^jj jjj animal busbnndrv 
recommended (490). 1 

Failure of demonstration in ICutey village (484). 

Meetings of co-operative societies should bo utilised (^ggv, 

.Bivumssfiil jlnnu»uiti».tiai< Jjv.^lnnl/lojjjysmtv’tP Jinomy 


EnncATioN- : 

Attendance of boys m fourth class poor owning to inefflcie„ay of tcachen. (499). 
Boy Soouts' organisation recommended (401) (407) (490) 

Compulsory, not recommended (499). 

Co operative assistance reeommended (403) (400) C83^g, 

Propaganda necessary (499). 

Schools should bo village community centres (408-9), 

Teachers 1 
Inefficient (400). 

Pay inadeq.nato (490). 

Training to act as local organisers recommended (40'^^ (400). 


FcBTiusims : 


Adulteration : 

Co-operativo distribution recommended (480). 

Sealed bags iccommondcd (488). 

Artificial : 

Rarely used (486). 

Testing recommended (480). 

Co-operative distribution : 

in Ranchi Circle, 4 Central Banks agents for sale sulphate of ammonia 
(486). ' 

Reoommonded (486). 

Subsidies, temporoiy, recommended (486). > 

Cowdung, use of, as fuel ; tree plantaUon and transport facilities for coal recom- ' 
mended (486-7). 

Demonstration recommended (486). 

FrKAjroE : 

Tacoavi 1 not suitable (486). 


Foiiests : 

Deforestation in ChotaRagpur (491). 
Rights, definition of, necessary (491). 


IriBioATioii : 


Bunds in Chota Ragpur recommended (486-6). 
Co-o 


Extension, vast scope for (485). 
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noy, N. K—contd. 


iKiuaATtos— eon^rf. 

Obstaolos : finance and lack of definite policy (480), 

Roiervoiw rreommendod (485), 

Roherao'i suggested in Cholo Nagpur (485), 

Wells 1 

Scope for, unlimited (480), 

Tube, research necessary (480), 

IlESnAumi : 

Indigenous method, investigation of, rocomincndcd (482). 

Nutntionol, on oatUc foods, rcroionicndcd (485), 

Statistios : 

Census of livestock and implements : 

Methods defective (490), 

Time of taking should bo the same as tiint of population census (400), 

WnurAUK or ilmiAL PoronsTro.v : 

licnith posters useless, 08372-3, 

Surveys, eeonomio, rceommended (490), 

Boy, S, K,, M A., Principal, Qossnor High Sohool, Ranchi (460-70). 

AmtlMSTRATIOK 1 

Meteorological Depart ment i FC.ssunal instead of annual basis suggested (450), 
Transport s railway, freights should lio redueed (450) (408). 

Roads ) Publie Works Department slionld rontrol moro inter-distriil roads (450) 
Steamers : freights shoulci he reduced (469), 

AoKIOOtTUIlAI- DKeAHWlEST ! 

Trrigafiou, apcciat section tccomniondcd (402). 

Staff : lower grades should he eonsiderably increased (450). 

AtlUlOUI-VOKAIi ISDV.BTCDStSS ! 

f 

Causes of liorroutug, unproductivo oicpcnses mainly (401). 

Land mortgage banks rceommended (461) (405). 

Mortg.igos, non-tcrininablci aliould be prohibited (401). 
lUpayinont prevented by : niipioduotivc oxpenditnro and small iiieome (401). 
Restrictions on credit of cuithators by limiting right of mortgage and sale dopre- 
oated ( 101 ) 08200-8, 08307-300. 

Sonrer a of credit : monoylondors and co-operative soefoties (401 ). 

Dsnrious Ilians Act recommended (101). 

AEntAi, HtrsnAnnnY : 

Co-operative assistanee reeommrnderl (103J. 

Daily mg i Model farms with poultry', recommended (403). 

OaPIT.AI., AaiBACTD.O OP, TO AOIWOCbTUUK ; 

Improvements hindcrt»l by law Of resumption by superior landlord in tho ovont of 
failure of heirs (409). 

Co-oraiUTioN : 

Audit! (Sovommcntshould control and payfor(4C0) 08205. 

Rank, AU-India Ilescrvo or Slate, co-operativ» movement should bo linked with 
(459-00) 08230-42, 08203-0. 

Roy Scout movoinont {400). 

Central Banks, oritieism of flnaneo policy, 08238-41, 

Chottt Nagpur, intonsivo oo-opocativo dcVdopmenl advocated (470), 

Consolidation of holdings Bocictica recommended (402), 
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INDEX 


Co-OMSBATIOK— eonfi 

Credit Sooiclies : short-term recommended (460-1). 

SMrict boards, connection tvifh movement (466). 

Education, ns to credit, nccesoary (480) (465) 68240. 

Fertilisers, distnbution of, rccommcndi^ (402). 

Government policy suggested (465-6) 68249 68286 6. 

Improvementfl : 

^Tge, finance by land moi tgngc banhs (465). 

Idiuor, byindividualSMith co-operative assistance (Ki5). 

Interest : Seduction to per cent to rultivatore by means of loons from atl-Tndia 
bank at 4 pet cent to provincial co-operative banks, suggested (460). 

<foint farming, irith limited liability and Government finencinl help, recommended 
(458) (404-5). 

Marketing organisation recommended (464) 68240-60, 68265-60. 

Minorities, compuleion of, to como into schemes for joint improvement, recom- 
mondcd(406). s 

Kon-oilieials, impoi tonce of (460) 68281-8. , 

Obj'ects achieved only as loans institutions (460). 

Propaganda, idealistic, necessary, 03281-8. , , 

■School teachers, assistance of (466) (408) 

Sccfi distribution recommended (403). 

Training of officials, ete., by Government recommended (466). 

CuoTAEAOFnB: Intensno development advointed (170). 

Chops and Cnor Pnon-criON : Seed distrikiitioii : co operathe reiommcnded (463). 

IlrMOHSTBVnOK A>T1 Propaoanda ! 

Adult education, should be contenninounviith (468). 

Co-operative, recommended (4.58 0). 

Field comparative demonstrations recommended (458). 

Sugarcane sucecssfullydcmonslmtcd (450). 

Edttcatiok 

Agricultural : i 

Agricultural classes, small proportion draunfrom (457). 
no College (457) ; revival of, rcoommendod, 08234-6. 
llcmand greotor tlion supply (467). 

Evtcns'on advocated (4,17). 

Imiiortanco of (467-8) 

Incentive, Qovemmont employment (467). 

Institutions insufficient (457). * 

inMiddle schools recommended (408). - 

Practical recommended (408). 
no Schools (457). 

Teoeherf Supply insufficient (457). 

University, faculty of agricnlturo recommended (467) (408) 08234-6. 

Vocational teaching, only provision for, is the takuig of apprentices at Government 
dcmonsliation farms (467). ‘ 

Attendance in upper class of sebools poor : reasons (400) 68260-75, 

Compulsory : 

Becommended (400) 03261-4 , 

of Zamindars recommended, 08251-4. 

Co-operative assistance recommended (469). 
hCddlo class youths, ottracting of, to ngncuituic: 
is the Central agricultural problem in India (457). 

Co-operative limited liabilit y farming 'with Government ffnoncial iielp recommended * 
(468) (404-6). 

Demonstration that agrionlture can bo profitable, lecommettded (458), 

Desire for agricultural bfo (467). 

Band Acquisition Act neccssaiy (458). 

^ Towns drain the villages (457). 

Batura study as a compulsory subjeot, recommended (460). 
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fiOy,S.K.— eontd. 

E»tOATioif— cor/d. 

Projcot method rccommcndod (408). 

^'uhool boards district, rocomnicmfcd (400). 

Sohool plots osaonfin) (400). 

Teoohets : 

Ncglij'oneo and disiinncaty of (400). 

Training schools, intimalotoiicli with villago schools rccomtaetxdcd (408). 

Village life, should play an important part in (468), 

PcRTiuontS : 

Adulteration : co operative distrihut ion recommended (402) 

Cowdnng, use of. as fuel s treo plantation, use of leaves as fmd, and coal supply, 
recommended (J03). 

Demonstration as to icsultini; prolits necessary ( t02 .3). 

Inerenscd use in area corored by IChuuti Central linnk (403). 

Leaves (40.3). 

Natural : conservation, importnneo of (402). 

Itcscaroh inadequate (403). 

FiSAKOi: : 

Ijanicing njstcm only iinanons Iradcm and capitalists (460). 

Currency notes recommended (400). 

Importance of (400-00). 

Land mortgage tmnks rccomniondcd (401) (400) 

FoBi»ia I 

Deforestation in Chota KagpUr (463), 

Itights, detinition of, nyccNsavy (403). 

UOLurNOS { cousohdalion i Co oiierativesooioticsrecoromcndod (40S). 

TnntOATiOK > 

AgricnltniVi] Dopr.rtmcnt, special irrlgot ion set tiun recommended (402). 
itnnds in Cimta Nagpur i 
Advocated (462) 0824.3.8, 08280.(10 
Successful, examples of (403) 0824.3.8. 

AJ«B 'rcuni.r. j 
Laudlonlf> i alisonieo (407). 

Itesumptioii by wipcrior landlords in tho event of f.iiliito of helra, hindert llnprovo. 
ment of land (400). 

MAtiKiTit.sa : 

Fcficration of village co.operativc socioUcs i 
. Finance (404) 6S2C0.CO. 

State contioldibcursed (464) CRSIO-OO. 

Suggested (464). 

Prices, atahilioat Ion of (403.4). 

UrsnAiitii s ^ 

Jioatd of tcfentlflo advice and tcvc'wli recommended (460), 

Chwnical resenroh rccomi{icndc<l ^(460-7) 08201.2. 

Finance': Impeiial grants to Provinces lor alMmlia rcvearoli rocomincndcd (400) 
1 ndigenous fhcoiy, read welt urgently rcijiiiml ( 100). , 

Inter.provinciol eo.ordinallon advocated (466). 

LtaiistiC'S : Central Oo-ojietativo Banlvs’ slafl should ennj' out vlth Government 
subsidies (460). / , 

> 

Vr-TnitmAUV : Dc(Mrlmeiil : loner grades ahonUI ho conhklcrably increaved (4S0). 
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soy, S. S,--conc}d. 

WELrABE or Rurae Sovvtssiov t Surveys, eoonomio, milli usshtanco of Central 
Co-operative Banks, rccomracndpd fl09).‘ 

SABOUB AGBICULTUKAL COIAEGE, etc under EDUCAHOJf. 

SABOUR FARM, see vvder EDUOATIOR. 

SALE, see MARKETING. 

SANITARY COKMTIONS, see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

SARUP, Rni Bahadur Bisliun, Soorolaiy to the Government of Bihar and Onssa Irrica- 
tion Boiiartmcnt (300-10). 

(See also BERYj witness). 

IiHUOATion : 

Distribution : 

in Bihar satisfactoij’ (310). 
in Onssn, ercat wastage (310). 

Persian nhccls suggested (310). 

Schemes, scope for small (309-10). 

Tanks in Bihar (310). 

Wnslnpe (310). 

Wells (310). 

SEED, set under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 

SERICULTURE, see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

SETBl, D. S., .U.A., B.Se. (Bd'm.}, XA.&, Z^epaty JXnetoe ot Aericalture, Oiism 
Range (3(9-73). , 

Dnlics, 07609-80. 

Ei^criencc, 07647-8, 07020-1. 

AtiMunaiiunoK : 

Posts and Tclcgraplia t marketing inlonnntion l-hOnld ho e\hlbilcd to enllivatom 
at oOiccs (362-3) 07617-8. 

Transport i Communications, Inch of, hampers -marketing (3.72). 

Aonrcm.iUBAL Defaiitauirt : 

Co-opcmliro societies, oloso touch irith, in Orfasn, 07006. 

Deput}' Director, duties of, 07609-80 

Economic Botanist sliould bo replaced by plant iirecding specialist (360). 
Expansion uigentli necessary (319). 

Staff: 

Insnihciont (319) (366-0) 0700.7-4, 07017-21, 

Troining (.750) 07538-44, 07574-8, 67028-9. 

Visits to Pusa and otber Pror inces rccomnicndcil (352) 07514-0. 

Aoiaoutn^uiui. I^D£OImsr.ss ; , 

Causes of borrowing : Tliriftlessne*.*, lUiterncy, crop foiIiiKS, uneconomio sire of 
holdings, decay of collage indnstiics, loss ol cattle, Inrint's (353). 

Mensiircs for lightening ngiicuftuic’is berdin of debt : Educotion (353). 
Moneylenders; ' 

Exorbitant interest and inhuman conditions (353) U75S4. 

.Sale, compiilmiy, of produce, to monev lenders at low po-iccs (300). 

Mortgages : facilities foi t«h niption, of doubtful benefit (353). 

Ropnytauit prevented by : Tiirfftlcssncss, nnnrodnetive rxiRnditurc, exorbitant 
interest (363). 

Sown o of credit .' mainly raoncylctidi rs (3r73). 

Usurious XiOans Act, of doubtful benefit (353). 
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SKUHIf P* contda 

AOEIdCIfflTBAI* Ieotjsteies : 

Co-operation rcoommonded (360). 

Cottage industrici to deercaso fragmentation of lioldings, recommended (363). 
Demonstration recommended (360), 

Emit growing lecommendod (360). 

Gur-maUng recommended (300). 

Implements, made by village carpenter, 67637-8. 

Importance of (350). 

Industries Doiiartmcnt should assist (369). 

Leisure period of ruilivators (350). 

Obstacles : laziness, ignorance, prejudice (350). 

Oil-pressing recommended (360). 

Piscicnltnre recommended (360)_ 67607-8. 

Population, pressure of, subsidiary occupations ncccasaiy to relievo (363) (369) 
07633-8. 

Poultry rearing rocommendod (363-0). 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consnmiition, industries connected with 
recommended (360). 

Bico hulling recommended (360) 07G34-6. 

6orioultnro recommended (350-60). 

Spinning rooomniondcd (360-60) 67633-8. 

Weaving recommended (350). 

AoniaoiamiAt, Lanotm : 

Migration In tlio slack season to Caloutta, .Tomshedpur, etc. (360). 

Population, agricultural, slowly but sieadily increasing (360). 

AKOUti Htrai!A.ttDnv : 

Bulls, stud : 

Brabminl, of no use (368) 07018-60. 
at Village farms recommended (368). 

Oatllo ! 

• Condition in Orissa appalling (367), 

Dnoconomic .- roduotion recommended (360) G76i6-C, 67061. 

Cattle breeding : 

Dual purpose xpoomraendod (368) 67006. 

Hor^ kept (368). 

Dairying « 

Co-oporativo, recommended (368). 

bBdfie class youths should bo encouraged to take up (358), 

Model farms tecommonded (368) 07622-6. 

Poddor : 

Crops recommended (366) (368-0). 

Bice dust ns cattle food (368). 

BicestraiV; 

Besorvation for oottlo recommended (360). 
used for Tliatching purposes (368-0). 

Shortago from January to Juno (369). 

Poddor crops rcoommonded (360) (368-0) 67007-8. 

Coats rccommonded (358). 

Londlords : , ■ 

Enoouingomont to laUo interest, necessary (350). 
have done Nothing to improve (360) 07620-8, 07664-6, 

Postures ; , _ 

Co-oporativo sooiclies rcconunonUod (358). 

Poes should bo charged (368). 

Shortage of (368), 

Pmjroi»lps, 67566-8, 

' Propogonda recommended (367-8) 67651-6. 

Sliepp (368). 

Silttgo (358-9). 

Stall-feeding (368-00) 67600-11, 
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Co ovERixiov : 

Agrioullutal Separtmcnt, closo toudi tvith, in On<u>a, 07606. 

Central Banks: merely cheap moneylendcis (360-1) C762.3-6, 67620 32. 
Consolidation of holdings societies leronunended (."53)> . v 

Credit societies : 

Ixians: 

insuliicicntly Controlled (360) 670I1-C. x 

for hlaniire should not be in cash but in kind (366) 67619-26. 
hlain co-operotWe activity (360). 

Objerts not achieved in Onssa (361). 

Dairies recommended (368). 

Demonstration of improved agriciiltuml methods icconuncnded (361) 07663. 
Bcmnng recommended (356) 07043. 

Gram golas (360). 

Implements, societies for purchase, sale and hire, recommended (367), 

Irrigation societies recommended (354). 

Livestook sociotes recommended (368). 

Members, education of, ncglootcd, 07611-6. 

hlinorities, rompulsion of, to come into schemes for joint improvement, recom 
mended (361). ■ 

Non-credit j^cictics : 

Becommended (360-1). 

not genoratiy Snccesstul in the past (360). 

Non-oiiicials : 

Imjxirtanco of (360). 

Landlords should help (360). 

Objects not achieved (301) 67611-6 
Posture societies recommended (358). 

Solo societies recommended (368) (360). 

Staff of Dopoitraent should be iitoreascd (360). 

Subsidiary industries, societies recommended (360). 

Cnops Alf» Cbop PnOTEPilOJr : ‘ 

Cattle, straying : 

Damago to crops serious (.366) 67643 
Fencing, co-ojiernliTe, recommended (356) 07643. 

Fodder crops recommended (350) (358-0) 67007-8. 

Groundnut, large scope for oxtensian (366-7). t i-' 

Mai/e under irngation on early paddy lands recommended (367). 

Rico : I 

Improvement of (67681-2). . 

the Main crop in Orissa (357). 

Seed distribution: ■ 

Free, for demonstration, recommended (356). • ' 

Methods, 67683-6 - . ' 

Middle class youths should be oncouroged to take to farming (356), 

Village farms recommended (356). 

Work done, 0760t-6, 

Successful efforts in impronng crops (367). 

Sugarcane ; 

Coimbatore, 213, sucressfiil, 67553-63, 67581. 
large Scope for extension (356 7). 

Wild animals, damage by ; . 

Imperial research recommended (356-7). . > 

near Jungles (.756). 

CDM'^VAT^O^ : 

Rico : - 

Broadcast (367). 

Hand sveeding (357). 

Improvement, 67581-2. ' 

the Mom erop in Orissa (367). 

Scrond erop not usoolly taken (357). 
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O 0 KrrvATiOH — could. 

Botation : 

BcmonBtration iccommmdod (367). 

Kono m Orissa (367). 

DEMoitSTnATioi; asv BnorACANDA : 

Co'Opcrntive assistnncp recommended (351) 57563. 

Court of Wards estates slio'ild be used for demonstration (361). 
on Cnltivotore own fields recommended (351-2) 07563, 

Farms: 

Control by Agricultural Oopartment assisted by private agencies and co-operative 
societies (.361). 

, Cultivator demonstrators should bo in ebnrge (361). 

should Distribute seeds, manures, implements, etc (351). 
in each important Village, suggested (351) 67630-2. 

Fodder props, demonstration of, recommended (.350). 

Landowners should assist (361). 

Staff insufficient, 07603-<l. 

Sncceosful demonstrations (352) 07681-2. 

Edvoaoiok : 

Adult: practical agricultural demonstration recommended (361). 

Agrinulturol : 

After-careers, of students ; 

Farming, nono (350). 

Government service usually (350). 

College, provincial : revival of : 

Affiliation to University necessary, 67613-4. 

Beiiuircd (360) 07636-44, 07549-62. 

Vetcriiiniy oollcgc. should ho iinhid v4th, 07.740. 

Tnoontlvo, hope of obtaining Government employment (860). 
in Middlo rural vernacular scbools, recommended (350). 

Pupils, rarely from outtivoting oIbotob (350), 

Element^’ : urgently needed (360). 

Middlo class youths, attracting of. to agriculture : 
improving Village life, cducntionnl bistitiitions, model farms, land, iinanoial help 
and advice (800-1) (350) (368) 07610-3, 67633-6, 67032-7. 

Nature study, soliool farms ond school plots, recommended (360) 07609. 

Toncliors ; n^cnltural Classes, should bo drown from (350). 

Forests : Village plantations recommended (356), 

Fertilisers : 

Adulteration : 

Analysis, faoilitios for, necessary (365). 

Goarantce recommended (866). 

Legol penalties Tcconimendcd (366). 

Artifioial': ptieo difficulty (365). i 

Cowdting, use of, as fuel : * 

eniiBCs Shortage for manure (366). ' 

Village tree plantations recommended (366). 

Demonstration recommended (366) (300). 

Distribution, co-operative, free, rcconunondod (366), 

Export of bones, oiloahos and fisb refuse, should bo stopped (356). 

, Green manuring, 67681-2. 

Lime defioionoy (369).' . 

Nitrogen : * . 

Dcfioicnpy (364-6). ' , 

FetUliseta ; 

Increased use (366) 07000-2. 

Price, dooToasoin, (365). 

PJiOQihate defloiency (364 6) (860) 07630 42, 
llcscateh ; insufficient (366), * 

Eulpfantc of ammonia, used for sugarcane and potatoes (362) 07663-00, 07000-2. 

• Tacoavi for puroboso of manures recommended (300), 
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RtNAxoi:: 

Importanco of (363). 

Taccavi : 

sot of matorial Rcnefit (363). 

for Drainago of loud iccomoiondGd (351). 

for Honurca locommendcd (360). 

Unpopular (333). 

Holdikos : 

CousoUdation prerentcd by ignorauco (351). 

Co-opctadvo consolidation of holdings societies recommended (363). 

Ciottago industrioB to roliovo xiressure on land recommended (363). 

Fragmentation : , 

Edneation iccommended (363-4). ‘ 

liCgialation not recommended (361). 

lUFLiaimrrs : 

Co-operatiTO sooietica recommended (357). 

Demonstration on Tillage farms recommended (367). 

Engineering Section of i^nonltural Department, should take up improvement (367) 
67611. 

Instalment system recommended (357) 

Mass production by private enterprise recommended, 67011-7. , 

Ploughs : 

Improvement, imxiortoneo of (357). 

Inefficient country plough used (357). 

Punjab iron plough used, 67646. , 

Price difficulty (357) 67611-7. 

iBRiaATioir : 

Co-(^emtivo irrigation societies recommended (354). , 

Eztrarion, impiMance of (364). ' 

Dift : iron ralmi wheel, etc., recommended (354) (367). 

Rainfall, average 60 ins. but not -neil distributed (364). 

Tanks and bunds in Orissa tilted up and brought under oultivotlon (364). 

I<AKD TestmE : 

Landlords : 

Abnentco, 67638. 

take no Interest in agricnltnre (360) 05626-7, 67661-0. 

Mabkeuko ; 

Commuiucations, lack of, hampers marketing (352). 

Co-operative sale societies recommended (358) (360). > 

Facilities: not satisfactory (360). 

Information as to jinccs should bo exhibited at post offices (352-3) 67617-8. 
Moneylenders, sale of produce to, ot low jirices (300) 

Beseabou : 

Deputy Director’s experiments, 67600-80. 

Finances funds insuffioient (340). 

Imperial Department : should deal with problems of oU-lhdin Importance and quality 
crops (349) (352) 07687-01. 

Indigenous theory should bo studied (340). 

Lines of research suggested (340-60). 

Provincial ; 

Investigation of problems rceonunended (340). 

Stall, sticntiOc. should be strengthened (3.72) 67687-01. 

Staff; 

Insnfficient (310) 67017-21. 

Short term contracts iccommended (353) 07692-4. 
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Soiu: 

Drainage : 

Agricultural Engineer’s stnfi elionld be increased (361). 

Demonstration (351). 

Tjoans, toccavi, and nndor Land Improvomont Aot, Tocommcndcd (361). 

Suivoy, necessary (364) 07606-0. 

VETBBCfAIty : 

Inoculation, serum-simultaneous : 

Bccommondcd, 07610-(i. 

of Uneconomic cattle, not rccommcndod, 07646-G. 

Welpare or RmuE Populatiok s 

Malaria : piscionlturo recommended, 67607-8. 

Population, increasing pressure on the land (.350). 

SHEEP, see under ANIMAL HOSBANDRY. 

SDIAGE, see under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 

SILT, see under SOILS. 

8ILTIHO, see under IRRIGATION. 

SINHA, ARIKSHAN, Pleader, General Secretary, Bihar Provincial ICisan Sabhn, 
Muraffarpur (260-77). 

AoMmjsinATioN : 

Court fees, etc., ineiense of, deprecated (272). 

Government policy criticised (260-7) (272-3) 60822. 

Posts and Telegiaphs •. inotensed cost doprocoted (272). 

Taxation of xMor people excessive (272). 

Transport : 

Ruiinays ! 

Distance from station, dilBcalty of (270). 

Perishable produce, prompt dispotch necessary (260-1). 
not Satisfaotoiy (260-1 }. 

AOMOtJETOBAL DepABTMEBT : 

\ 

e 

Co-operative Department, eo-operation oritli, suggested (271). 

Extension recommended (200). 

Services : do not benefit cultivators (200). 

Aortcuucobai. IkdebtEdkess : 

Causes of boirowing ; need of capital, maintonanco of family, and ceremonies (261 ). 
Mortgage right should bo conferred on tenants (261). 

Repayment prevented by : crop failure and reduced productive onpocity of soil (201 ), 
Restriction or control of credit of oultivators not iccommondcd (261). 

Sources of credit : agricultural produce, land and cattlo (261). 

Transfer right should bo eonferred on tenants (201). 

UBUTion" Loans Aot : ' > ’ 

strict Application recommended (201). 

Interest reduction by co-operative sooiotios should precede application of Act (261 ). 
AoRioauFtmAr,lbDT;stiUE9 : 

Cardboard, utilisation of ivlieat straw for, will cause seareity of fodder (208). 
Employment can only be inoroasod by industrialism (268). 

Emit growuig is carried on (208). 

Health conditions, devotion of spare time to improving of : village soeiotloa 
Tocommondod (268). , ‘ 
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AaRIODUTTniAL INSUSTBIXS— eORfd. 

Industrial conconis, mosing of, to rural BTcas: 

Shoringo of agricultunil laliour trould result (208) 

Leisnro period : oultirators scork 200 days in tlio year (268). 

Obstacles : consorvatism of dnlfnatoTS (268). 

Paper, utilisation of rico straw for, will cause scarcity of fodder (208) 

Study, intensiro, not necessary (268}. 

Aanioui/cmUB ]:,A]ioirB ; 

Attracting of, higher wages discusoed (268.0). 

Forced labour (208-0). 

Manual labour, prejudice against (268-9) 60863-6. 

Shortage, existence of (268-0). 

Wages (268-0). 

Amqiai. Husbsxdby : 

Bulls : 

Brahmini : (207) 60817-0. 
district boards should maintain 1267). 

Free uso rerommended (267). 

Cattle : lieavy decrease in number (204-6). 

Fodder : 

Green: 

Absence of from March to .Tune (267). 

Supply, iTuly to September (267). 

Molou (267). 

ShorUgo of (265) (208). 

Wheat and barley straw best (267). 

Glaring grounds i shortage of (264-5). 

Postures : 

Common : ' 

Extension recommended (267) 66843-4. 

Overstocked (204-5) (207). 
liegislstion necessary (208). 

CaFrc.ri., ATTBAcrisa or, to Aor.iouL’niBE : ' 

Capitalist land monopoly, danger of (203) (271-2) 00840. 

Facilities lor capitalist acquisition of land necessary (271). 

Improvements, laotors discouraging (272). 

CO-OTEIUXIOK : 

Agricultural Department, co-operation with, suggested (371). 

Cattle breeding societies not feaiible (371). 

Consobdotion of holdings societies rcoommonded (271). 

Credit societies: working well (270). i 

Demonstration of improved agrioultural methods, no provision for (370). 

Drainage recommended (371). 

Fortiiibers, distribution of, recommended (265) (270-1). 

Finance, largo advances from Government recommended (270). 

Implomonts, hiring, recommended (2GC) (371). 

Improvements, soeiotics for effecting, robommeuded (270.1). < 

Interest : . , 

' Excessive (261) (270). 

Reduction to 12 per cent or 9 per cent per annum reoommended (261) (270). 
domt fanning societies not feasiuc (271). 

hnnoEities, compulsion of, to come into schemes for joint improvoment, strongly 
recommended (271). 

Objects : only partly aohieved (271). 

&cd distribntion recommended (266) (270). 

Tirhut Agnoultnml Association, a failure (268) (271). 
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SIKHA, ABIKSHAN-contd. 

OaOFS AiiD Oaor PitoiEorriOK : 

Export advice necessary (260), 

Podder r 

Crops recommended (209-70). 

Janom grown (205-0). 

Fuel: rahar, cotton and castor recommended (209-70). 

Output has dcorcased (258-0) 00820-1, QQ823-1. 

Profitable crops (200). 

Seed distribution i 
Co-operative, recommended (200). 
on Credit, auggested (268). 

Xeccssaiy (268). 

SugarennO : capital required loi (200) 00801-6. 

Panoties cultivated (265-0), 

Wlieat, Pusa, a lailntc (238) (200) (206) 60832-3. 

Wild animals, damage by ; 

' Ailurestation near villages will inercaso (270). 

Importance of (206). 

* 

DhHOlShTRATlOA AND PuOJCAaANPA : 

Agrionltural Ai<soeiation at Muzaitorpur, failed (268) (200) 00826-6. 
Agricultural associations, sub-dirisional, recommended (258). 
Comonstrators, exports, in each sub-division recouimonded (258). 
Fortiiisers, domonstmtlon necessary (200). 

Field domonstration rcooramended (239-00). 

Lectures looonunonded (200). 

, Local demonstration neecssaiy (258). 

Non-cc.oporation movement, eilcat of (200). 

Educahon i 

Agricultural i 
InstitiiHons, lack of (259). 

in Primaiy and middle scboola recommended (271). 

Sehools required in every sub-division (260). 

Tenoliors should be drawn from agricultural elasses (260). 

• Compulsory primary education advocated (271). 

Fourth class, small proportion of boys In, due to want of oompulsion (271). 
Motbods, Useless for agriculture oi trade (271). 

Sabotir Agrianllttral College : AgrieuKurists bad no faith in (259). 

School farms recommended (271). 

FfKTlUSKRS ; 

Artilieiat : not used in MuaalTarpnr area (206). 

Ash (wood) ! ' 

used as Fertiliser (266). 

Shortagti of (206). > ' 

Cattlo, deercoho of, has reduced supply of dung (26d>6). 

Co-opcrativo supply recommended (206). 

^wdung : 

Scarcity of (204-6). 

, Use of, ns fool, duo to soarcity of nltomotivo fools (206). 

EisMbulion on credit recommended (206). 

Expert ndvieo nooessaiy (266). 

Soils : some requiring mamiroa and others not (203), 

PlNAJfOH : ' 

Taccavi t 

Co-oporativo distribution rooommondod (201). 

^ Extoniuon rocommonded (201). 
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I'oilESTd ; 

AlTorcatation.; 

liogislation ncccssniy to oncottrago (265). 
in Villages, no opening for sclicmcs (270). 

Bamboos : Planting recommended (2G5). 

Fiicirood, shortage caused by land tenure system (205) (260), 

Grazing : 

Botoriomtion of forests not being caused by (270). , 

Facilities inadequate (200). 

Landlords, obstmotion by (269). 

Shisham trees : Planting recommended (265). 

Boldisos : 

Co-operative consolidatJon societies recommended (271). 

Fragmentation : 

Bad rosults of (201-2) (271). 

Legislation necessary (262). 

I.cgislation to deal with uidons, minors, etc., rccommondod (202). 

iMlIiEMENTa : 

Co-operative liiriug out of ploughing machinery recommended (206) (271). 

Ploughs 1 

Counliy typos gonomlly used (266). 

Meston, not found satisfaetoiy (266). 

IBIUaAT10^ ; 

Bunds (264) (270). 

Brainago, imporionco of (263) (266). 

Flood, protective sohomes rccommondcd (202) (270). 

Landlords, obstmotion by (262-3). 

Legislation lucoromendcd (262-3). 

Sabgraml bund from Bcttiah to Bajipur, should be out (264) 66831-0. 

Ktsu< SannA, 06316-61, 66859-02. 

Lu<DTlKVitBi 

Capitalist land monopoly, danger of (202) (271-2) 66810-2. 

Fircuood scarcity caused by law os to ownership of trees (265). 

Price of land luis iucroased, 66823. 

Bent is increasing, 60823. 

.MAuKi-mo : 

Fruits: railnays, diflicully of distance from (270). 

Information being placed at disposal of oultivators, otc., rccommondcd (270). 
Villttgo markets : 

ns to Food crops and vegetables sstisfoetoiy (270). 
as to hlonoy crops, difGculties (270). 

llLSILUICll : ' 

Fertilisers, o-spoiiments necessary (260). 

Pnsn Beseareh Inslitnto ; a sidsto of publio money (267-8) (201) (267) 00303-16, 
66855-8. 

Tenant class (kisans) bavc not bonc&tod by (267). 

Tirhut Agricultural Museum at Muraffatpur (258) (271), 

Soils: 

Alkali lands : 

Export advice ncccsssiy (261). ’■ 

Flooding found successful (204). 
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SINHA, AlUKSHAN-coutd. 

Sans— contd. 

Ctosmfienlatm (SG3). 

Erosion : bunds rocommcndod (270). 

Aertamntfon : 

Expert adrico ncccssniy (2Ci). 

Grrants-in-aid rorommended (204). 

^ Lbans witbout Intorcst suggested (261). 

Bngniati River water bcncriciai (204). 

sometimes BcncGoial bnt sometimes injurious (204) 

Gandak River water Worth of MuzaiTatpur injurious (264). 

ST.VriSTics t oxtension recommended (272). 

TAiiirrs awd Sea Ebeiouts : reduction of custom dutie* and sea freights on ngrienb 
tnial piodueo rreonmicndcd (270). 

ViTEBISAllV : 

Contagions diseases : 

no profa'r Arrangements for dealing with (207). 

(lation ttcommemled (207). 

Deportment of no benefit to oultivatora (260) CC813-6. 

Dlraonsarics : 

Expansion Inadcq^uate (206). 

Inadeguetc. 66814-0. 

Provincial eonirol rceommended (206). 

Rasonroh : 

Ncce'saty (207). 

PiovinoJnl institution and offioers advocated (207). 

Superior Voterinary OlUecr with tlio Government of India nnncecssnry (207). 

Weetabe or RnBAi/ PoPVu.rioN i 

Expenditure, inorcaso advocUtod (272). 

Policy of Government criticised (260-7) (272-3) 00822. 

Surveys, economic .* Recommended (272). 

SINHA, bEVAKI PRASAD, M.A., M.L.O., Patna (107-210). 

ADjnSMTBAMOJf ! 

Boarrls of Agrlculluro : 

Central : 

for Co-ordination (108-0). 

Eiiianco : fox on agrioultural oxiiorte recommended (100) 00627-30. 

Higher appomtments slionld he controlled by (202) 60101. 

Provincial i reorganisation rceommended (190). 

Provincial Development Board recommended (208) 00480-8. 

Piisn, post-graduate study at, recommended (200). 

ITrnnspoits 
Bridges, lack of (202). 

Con dung, uso of ns fuel s coal should bo substituted by means of improved transport 
- (201). 

Employment, rural, might bo inorensed by improved transport facilities (200). 
Roads, lack of t 

Agricultural development liamiieted by (202). 
h&koting hampered by (202). 

Subsidiary industries : transport diiHouIfy (200). 

AOBtomniOB a. DEPAUTAnEn: : ^ 

Expondituro, inolasHcity of rules (198) (202) 00180-8. 

Province, limitation of appointments to, dopreoated (202) 06401-3. 

Red tape: (108) (202) 00480-8. 

Services : not suiGciently useful (202). 
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AoBIOmiTUBAI. Ikdebtedniss : 
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Causes of borroiriag : inadequate incomes, lent demanded in advance, litigation, 
ooiemonics, Isige families, social aspirations, uncertainty of agriculture, old 
debts (203). 

Insolveney, sxiccial measures to deal irith, not necessary (204). 

Interest : Disallcwanco by law over 12 per cent roconutumded (203-4) C0o33>l. 
Measures for lightening ngrionlture’s burden of debt : 

Agricultural banks (204). 

Interest restriction to 12 per cent (204). 

Mouoylonders : (204). 

Mortgages : 

Limitation to some evtent recommended (204). 

Redemption, special measures to facilitati^ not necessary (204). 

Repayment prevented by : high interest, and unwillingness (203). 

Restnction or oontrol of credit of cultivators not recommended (204) (see Mortgages 
abate). 

Sources of credit (203). 

Cautions Ijoans Aot, application strongly rcoommended (204) 0GS33-4. 


AoRiotnucuitu. IsntisniiES : 

Blaoksmitlis (205). 

Co-operative societies recommended (200). 

Domestic aomce in tosms (203). 

Kmploymont, rural oould bo increased by : 

Martet oiganisation (206). 

Transport faeilitics (200). 

Government aid suggested (200). 

Health conditions, devotion of spore time to : 

Clubs, rural, recommended (200). 

Gymnasia recommended (200). 

Houoe repairing (205). 

Lidustnol conoerns, moving of, to rural areas i 
Catechu and Shollao industries might be moved to rural areas (200). 

Markets, distance from, diilicultics of (200) 

Transport difficulties (206). 

.Tunglo produots, solo ol (205). , 

Leisure periodiouItivatorsgenornllybaiyforOorOmonthsinteispetsrd with days of 
idleness (205). ' 

Matches, manubeturo of : Government aid suggested (200). 

Mining work (203). 

Obstacles; 

Conservative liabits (206). 

Market, lack of (206). 

Transport difficulty (206). 

Railway work (205). 

S'oek season, method of spending (206), 

Sphnts mannfacture of : Govenimeut aid suggested (206). 

•Standard of life, improvement neceesary (206) 60502.3. 

Stndr, intensive, not necessary (206). 

Weaving iyjalahas (205). 

AaniourjiDBAii LaBonn : 

Attraction of : ' 

veiy Difficult (206). 
labour Unions recommended (206). 

Cultivation of unoccupied land ; 
very Difficult (206). 
labour Unions recommended ^206). 

Supply : ' 

Oiganisation necessary (206). 

Spasmodic (200). 
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Asnui . Evsbaitdicy : 

C'atllo : miserable condition of (SOfi). 

Dairying : 

Co-opcialivr, lecommondcd (i:05). 

Farms, recommended (SOS). 

Government' aid suggested (SOG). 

Fodder : 

Insuilicicut (SOS). 

Eliortngo greatest in April, May and dime (SOS). 

Silago-making by co-operative societies recommended (SOS) 

Improvement j 

by District boards and influential villagers, necessary' (205). 

Landon’neis, cannot be iiidnced to lake interest in, nnlcrs foicod by law (205) 
Pastures, common : 
liCgiskrtion nccessaiy,(205). 

Overstocked (SOS). 

CiriTAi., ArniAOTiYo or, ao Ar.nictiunmK : 

Advertisement recommended (SOS). 

Facilities, aiieclal, recommended (208). 

Impiocenients of land diseomaged by : 

Ignuranco of c)icap methods (SOg). 
l,and tenure ayfcU'm (208). 

Cu-oriniATios : 

Banking: not hucc< scfully managed (203) CCIM-O 
.Bliudralogo class alone benefited (207). 

^Dattle bleeding societies: 

Fopulnrisationiceomincndcd (207). 
very Raid (207). 

Clicquo, ut* of, Bhould Ixs encoiimged (207). 

Consolidation of holdtiigb sovieties ; 

' Fopulorisation vcoommended (207). 
very Bare (207). 

{ Credit Societies : 

Bonks, 111 place of, rccoinmendeil (203) OtllOI-0. 

Business morality of member', iiiiportniite of (207). 

Loans : 

Cheque payment tteommended (207). 

Ose of, importr.nco of (207). 
tho most Popular (207). 

"Dairy farms rceominended (206) (207). 

Department ; activities diflfused (203). 

Fertilisers: sale depots iccomraondctl (201). 

Hospitols suggest! d (207) 00500-7. 

ilmpiomcnts : liirhig to memhers and non-mciniicrs rci uintnended (SOS). 

Markets tecummonded (207). 

Minorities, conipulslon of, to come into schemes foi joint improvement, recommended 
(207). 

Objects: not much achieted (207). 

I’oorcst class should ho included (207). 

Purchase societic.s : extension recommended (207). 

Sslo societies; extension lecomracnded (207). 

, Silos reeomnicnded (205). 

Societies foi improvement, joint fanning and mneiiinory ntilis.s.tlun ; 
Rocommeiided (207). 

VCiy lare (207). 

Subsidiary indvistiies, sooietios jeiommcndcd (200). 


Caora A'sn Cnoi* Piiotj oritm : 

Posts : In&ecto in Molcnmoh Tal, resenicli neces'-nry (100), 
MO V 303 — 8 
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SINHA, D. P.— contd. 

CiStOHSTlUTlOir iSB pAOrAOAKOA : 

CliartH ma} bo a{ uso (203). 

Ciiioma recommended (202). 

Culfivaloi's* cnnfldenco dcslrojetl by unMietcs'.riil dimonstmtion (197 8). 
on C!tiIti\ntor’B (ntii fields recommended (20I>2). 
llehibitions recommended (202). 
riure, projmgnndn at, iinsucressftt) (203). 

Tarms of doubtful utility (201). 

Groundnut: 8iiccc«‘<fully dcinoniitrated (202). 
rjcafleta of littlo u'-e on ing to illiteraty (202). 

3f(CtlngB recommended (202). 

Pononnol, importaiue of (202). 

Po<.tcrA may bo of u<'0 (203). 
liico : 

Dnliia and Indmoift variotics enpeessfully dcmonstm[^l (202). 

Wheat : Pim 12 sueco! sfully demonstrated (203). 

UnncAnoK : 

Adnlt : Il\ cninc eolioola : 

recommended ; distrltl boards aliould manage (201). 

Agricultural : 

JOas rceommended (lol>) (207). 

Collejro not recommended (200). , 

Pield e\cnrsion« recommended (190). 

Ooaernment reeo,'nitinn n«««ary (207). 

Inecntiie, een lee in Agncnltuml Jhjparlmenl (200). 

Institutions not popular (201). 

Poct.gradnaie study nt Pu'a. Amrric.i or I)cnm.ark reeommonded (COO). 

Schools, costly and nnpojmlnr (109). 

Colleges, ngricailture slioum lie taught as n rclenco tubject (200) OOSCC. 

Compulsory nritimiy edueaf Ion s 
rmancial difneiiliy, OOW 30. 

JTcces ary (208). 

Piiblie opinion, GGQlt.OO. 

Pcmon“lcnt«rs of Agricultural Pe|>artroent should be trained nt proa inefal (arms (200) 
Torms, proalnciat, eliould undertohengrienltural eduentlon (2iKi), 
roiirlli class, small proportion of bi^s In, duo to early marriage ond necessity 
of earning n lieolihooil (308). 

lOinidnrs slioiild iio educated for demonatratiou nt proaineial farms (200). 

Middle elac-s youths, atlracling of, to agtteullure s 
Preference nliould lie given to ngriiulturai students for eseoulive positions (200.1) 
Oiillli. 

Oniisjra. laecutiae, shonld Iv cslucateil in ngriculiuro (200-1). 

Population, excersmi groath of, a'ould bo clicelrd by education, OCSOS-IO, 

Primary eeliooK agrleuKum should be taught in (109). 

Kesnits of : innUcs agriculture n divereditcd profcAsion (207). 

Sabonr Agrieultuml College: 

Closed by rccoinincndntion of Aericultnml Committed (108) l!(!520-5, 

Ro CHtablishment not reenmnunded. 60.'>35, 
llcseaccli section still aurl.ing, CG333. 

School fannaj 

in Primary sabools unnccesauj' (199). 
in Secondary schools n commended (109). 

School plols, in primary seliooK unnecessary (109). 

Secondary schools, ngriculiuro shonld be an optional subject (2001. 

St. iTobn’AAmbii1anroAssociatinii;mctiiod..ofeiIneation recommended as an example 

( 200 ). 

t7ni\ersilics, fneuKics of ogrlenlture Tceoromended (200) C0525. 

Zamindata, etc., slio’ild attend short-period courses at pro\in(i.il forms (21KI). 

pKiiTn.iSEr.s : 

Co-opcMtivc sale depfiia recommended (204). 

Couming, nso of, as fuel: 

coal, subditutioii of, slionid be facilitated by improved transport (201) 00310*2, 
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SINHA, D. P.— oontd. 

FJsnTiusEits — eonld. 

Literature should ho distributed (201). 

Markets, village, should bo utilised to popularise new fertillsots (20-1). 

Popularisation of new fcitiliScis through scliools, post offices, innrlvcts and dorouns 
trators rooommended (201). 

PiKAHOI! ; 

Banks, agricultural : 

in Place of of co-operative societies, OOlDl-O. 

Bcoommended (20:i-4) OGIOI-O, 

Taccavi : docs not think much of (203). 

PoRCSis : 

Afforestation : 

Plenty of openings (or in Cliota Kagpnr (200). 

Waste lands should bo afforested (200). 

Piren ood : Lopping not allon cd in rcserv o forests, 00612. 

Ploods : opening of passages through raftn ays recommended (200). 

Podder : waste land should bo ouTlivatod (200). 

Grazing ; forests not suffering deterioration from (200). 

Guards: corruption (200). 

Management : local control suggested (200). 

KiAervatlon ; 

methods, criiieism of (200) 00501-5. 

Unpopulat (200) 00604-6, 00642. 

nor.ntKas: Frngmontaiion: Inevitable (201) 00407-601, 00536-0. 
lMPi.rMKNrs : 

Hiro-purohoso system rcoommended (205). 

Hiring of costly impicmonis from co operative sooiotirs rcoommended (205). 

Price difficulty (201). 

Ilcscnrch necessary (109). 

1 

InnioATioN : 

Control of, by ramindnrs leads to oppression of the poor (204) 00637-40. 

Laws : Slinorond Private Ttrigation Works Acts of 1022, no work carried out under 

(201). 

lA-gislation necessary to bring iriigation under public control (201), 

Besenroh as to easy iiicthods ncccssniy (190). 


Lako Tenurr i 

Bengal Tenancy Act, 00618, 00631. 

Cesses, illegal, im])osrd by landlords (203) 00614-8. 

Government’s policy criticised (107) 00614-8. 

Improvement of land dihcourogcd by present bysiem (298) b0631. 
Landlords ; 

I.ack of interest (206), 

Oppression of tenants (203) C0617, 06637-40, 


MARKrnna : 

Co-operative markets recomnlcnded (200-7). 

Employment, rural, could bo increased by organisation of markets (200), 
Exporters; wide activities of (200). 

Information : 

Gnvenimcnt sboukl distribute gratis (207). 

Ignorance of eiiltivaiors of price variations (207). 

wo v 303— 8g 
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SINHA, D. P,— oontd. 

hlutKTHB^a — contd. 

jUarkots : no Look of (20C), 

Boida, abacnco of, oompoUing dependence upon middloinon (202). 

B£!>EAitcn : 

Central : 

Chief institutions should ho (198). 

Fundamental TcscaTch (198) 06489-90. 

Co-ordination by Central Board of ngrionlturo ncccssniy (190). 

Implements, research nocossaty (199). 

Indigenous theory : roscarcb recommended (109) C652C. 

Irrigation methods, roscaroh necessary (100). 

Insect pests in the Mokameh Tal, resoarch neocssary (100). 

Labour saving devices, icscaroli necessary (100). 

Provincial : aetivitics should bo mainly propaganda and testing of results of central 
institutions (108) 66489-00. 

Soils, research necessary (190). 

Son-s : 

Analysis, facilities for, ncctssaiy (100). 

Bescaroh ncccssfliy (100). 

Statistics : 

Committee appointed by Govcminent of India two years ago ; lecommendatlons 
disrcgaidcd (208) 

Importance of (208). 

Progress i very little (208). 

TAitms Ann Sca Faeiorts ; 

Exports, agrioultuml, small tax to finance Control Board of Agrioulturo suggested 
(109) 00527-30. 

Protection would adversely affect cultivators (197) (207) 00527-30. 

VBTEmSABY 8 

Contagious diseases : 

Legislation useless (206), 

Propaganda lecommcnded (205). 

Department i 

Bureaucratic (202). 

Director of A^ieiilture should control (205). 

should bo Independent of Agriouiturnl Department (205). 

Dispensaries : 

Control ; 

is by District boards (205). 
by Provincial authority, discussed (205). 

Expansion inndciluato (205). 

Tonring, not fully used (205). 

Dso of, by ngrioiuturists, not full (205). 

Indigenous methods : 

Koscareh necessary (205) 00620. 

Besertod to because cheap and easily availablo (205) 

Bcscatoh : should bo organised in the same wav as rccoioinendcd for agriculture 
(109), 

Welfare op Bdral Population : 

Clubs and gymnasia recommended (200), 

Hospitals : 

Co-operative suggested (207) 00.>08-7. 

Lack of, 00506-7. 

Kisan Sabha ; an organisation of tenants, GG514-8. 

Politics, n camoufiago when divnrvrd from oconomio divelopmcnt (107) 60514-8. 
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§inhA, d. Ip , — contd. 

WEtrABE or Buiui, PortiL/vTiON— eon/A 

Popnintion, pressure of, upon the land : 

Colonisation abroad reoommonded ns a tcmporaiycxpedipnl (204) (208) C6608-10. 
Education would clicck i^owth of population, 6(i50S>10. 

VamilicR, laiyio, n cause of indebtedness (203). 

Standard of life, mi<iiiig of, uould olicck croutli of populntioii, GGS08-13. 
Prorinoial Development Donid siiggosted (208) COtSO-S. 

Standard of life : 

Improvement of, among those in contact « ith touiis (G661 1). 

Outlook os to, not well regulated, G6511.3. 

Surveys, economic ; 

Chanakya Society in Patna College, work of (208). 

Bccommendcd (208). 

Village lifo should bo imjiiovcd (208). 

SINHA, MITHILA SARAH, Adiocnto. lliinkipur DWikt, Patna (208.301). 

.Akimal IfusiiAKDiiY ; Poddci scarcity, GG070.80. 

Co.ori:Rvrioii : Irrigation sehemea suggested, GG0SI.5. 

Crops aeii Crop Proti.c*i toK : 
nice : 

Cost of cultivation Its. 8 oi lt«. 10 per Inghu, G7U10. 

Output, average, 10 ntaunds of iiaddy por bigha, 07007-8. 


Fertimseks ! 


Condung : 

Soareity of, 00003-0. 

Use of, ns fuel: tahar ouUivntloii rcoommendud (200) 07<K»0.1, 

Owen manure : Dhnineha and , aim for paddy Iniida rccoinniended (200) 0 (00*-3. 


D(RiaA7IOE t 

Co operation suggested, GGOBl -C. 

Di'lmt hoards might keep boring plniit-.. tiOOWd!. 
Oovernmenf assistance suggested, <1008 t-C, (Mi'lSO-OO. 
SohoiniB suggested (208) 00081-0. 


Sons: 

Alkali hind : 

Oroundnut cult ivnt inti recommended (200) 00080-8. 

Irrigation recoranieiided (290). 

Dminogc, importance of (208.0) 00991-2. 

Reclamation : 

Dminago Am recoutuicndcd (200) 00091-2. 

Irrigation rreomiiionded (290). 

Sandy tour lands in Patna Distiitl show ni.nkrd impioioiuent (299) 

SOILS: 

At-KAM LaM) : 

Draining retommended, Khan (HO)., 

JCxpcit advito noicssniy, AriMum fUnha (201). 

FJoodlng found successful. Aiihhan ,7iirAo (2lil)> Klidn (AlO)* 
Qroundniit mdtivaiioii recommended, Siaba, 31. S. (200) 00980-8. 
Oynsuni retommended, Khan (4lfi). 

Irrigation rceomineiidcd, fiivha, 31. S. (200), lAfl (303). 

AimlyMfc, fatiliticH for, iiece'snr}', J). V. (100). 

Clnviiiicatton, Arihhait Hhha (203). 


DnAiBAtlE : 

Act recommended, Sinha, 31. S. (200) 00001-2, 

Agrioutlurnl Kngmcei’s stall should be inoroatcd, Silhi (.701). 
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DnAisAaE — eontd. 

Cooperotnc, recommended, ArtUhan Sinha (271). 

Demonstration, Sethi (354). 

Importance of, ^riMon StnJia (263) (205), jSinAu, il/. i5. (29S-0) 06901*2, JrAcn(445), 
Khunti sub-dirision, co oporatire drainage lias improTcd soil, Ohose (382). 
of Lakes advised, AlLtne (19). 

Ijonns, taccan ond under Land Improvement Act, recommended, Sethi (351). 
of Low-lying lan^ of Bihar, system should bo devised, Khan (145). 

Necessary, Lai (304), Ohose (381*2), Narcndra (4091. 

Erosiok : 

Bands recommended, Ariishan Stnha (270), Ohose (382), Khan (440). 
in Chota Nagpur : 

the Cause of poor soil in nplands, Dobbs (01). 

Serious, Ohose (382). 

Drainage recommended, Lai (304). 
by Floods, Henry (3*4), AILina (19). 

caused by destruction of. Forests, Foley (228), Ohose (382) (380), Oibson (410*7), 
Khan (461). 

Levelling recommended, Lai (303-4). 

Ilidgcs recommended, Lai (303). 


FnooDiKO : 

Deteriorating of land by, Khan (140). 
Improvement of land by, Khan (440). 


Floods ; 

Committee of Enquiry, Bery, 07123-0. 

Crops resisting, Karendra (409). 

Drainage, Scry, b7130-4. 

lliosion causes marked deterioration, Allins (19), Komidra (410) 07841*4. 
Frotcotho schemes recommended, Ariishan Stnha (202) (270) 

Kivers : 

Beds, raising of, Bery, 0714*20. 

Bunds, Bery, 07100-29, 07142-3. 

Changing couiso, Bery, 07136-43. 

Silt deposit causes marked improvement, Allins (10). (i&'cc Silt betmn). 

Forest dcstruetion lias led to deterioration of soil in Chotn Nagpur, Ohose (382). {See 
F'orcsts, under Ebosiok aboie), ^ 

ImproTomont: better methods of cultivation, farmyard manure and dramogo advised, 
Atkins (18), Lot (303). 

Kanko Government farm, great improvement of soil, Dobbs (02), Ohose (362). 
Fliosphates, areas dcBcient in, Dobbs, 06534. 

llDCLAMAnoK : (See also Alkau Land aboie). 

Demonstration by Agricultural Department recommended, Khan (440). 

Drainage, see aboie. 

Evpcrt advdeo ncccssaiy, Arikshan Sinha (204). 

Grnnts-in-nid recommended, Arikshan Sinha (204). 

Ground-nut culfivation*rccommcnded, Lai (303). 

InsLinco of markcrl improvement, Henry (4). 

Irrigation rocommendim, Sinha, M. S, (299). 

Loans without interest suggested, Ankshan Stnha (264). 

Middle classes youths should be given financial assistance to develop uncultivated 
land, Aflinr (ID). 

Subsidies recommended, Khan (440). 

Til cultivation rceommended, Lai (303). 

Besoarch neressaiy, Sinha, D, P. (109). 

Bice raya or sandha ^'scaso due to poverty of soil, Ohose (378) (382-3). 

Sandy taur lands in Patna District show marked improvement, Sinha, M. S, (200). 
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liagmati Kiror ^Tlttor 'bonciicial, AriUhan Sitiha (204). 
aomctimrs Boncfloial but sometimra injurious, Arilahan Binlia (204). 
floods, deposit by, cnu«os marked improvement, AtLiim (10). 

Gnndak Kivor water North of Miizaflnrpur injurious, Arikihan Sinha (204). 

Silting, see UKcfer IRRIGATION. 

Simvr.v : 

Dobbs, 0G030-4. 

Nccossaiy, Sethi (354) 07605-9, Ohose (.381), 

SPINNING, see that lille am! CiranKA under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

STATISTICS : 

Based upon guesses, Dobbs, 05708-10. 

Census of livestock and implements : 

Moiliodi dofeotivc, Roy, A'. K. (409). 

Tjmo of taking should bo tho same ns that of population eonsus. Soy, N. K. (409). 
Collcetion of, by Central Co-operativo Banks' stalT, with tlio help of Government 
subsidies, Soy, S, K. (400). 

Committee npiioinfod by Government of India two years ago; recommendations 
disregardoo, Sinha, D. F, (208). 

Compilation, Farley, 00024-30. 

Director of Agrioiillnro in ohargo of, Dabbs, 05708-10. 

Extension recommended, Arikihan Sintm (272). 

Holdings, I'uel-ey (283-4) (287-8) 600tO-7. 

Ilubbaok's sehemo, Turkey (288) G00I4. 

Inuiortnnco of, Sinha, D. P. (208). 

Ofucer, whole-time i question of, Dobbs (60). 

Progress : wry little, Sinha, D. F. (208). 

Bocords of rights, attempt to keep up-to-date a failure, Turley, 00600-903. 

Seasonal crop atatlstios t 
Checking by sampling noccssaiy, DMi (08). 

Worthless, Dobbs (08) 05020-0, 00708-10. 

Settlement figures : misleading as to si/o of holdings, Turley (283-4) (287-8) 
’ 00003-4. 

Touch between Departments of Agriculture and Land Itcoords might bo closer, Tueley 
(288) 00916-0, 00021-30. 

Villago societies should bo utilised to colicot, Khan (453-4)> 

STHATdBllS, sf« under TnA^8l•ottT under ADMINISTRATION. 

SOBblDIAUy INDUSTRIES, see AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

SUGAR BUREAU, sec under RESEARCH. 

SUPERIOR PROVlNOIAJj AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, see under AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

BURVUVS (ooottomio), sec under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

TACCAVI. ere under FINANCE. 

TANKS, sec under IRRIGATION. 

TARIFFS AND SEA FREIGHTS : 

Expoils, agriottiiural, small tax to finaneo Continl Bo.iid of Agriciillitro suggested, 
Sinha, D. F. (109) 00527-30- 

Export duties on agricuitoral prodneo ahotdd bo leduced, Khan (451), 

Import duties on agiicultural Implemoiito should bo reduced, Khan (461). 

Protection : 

would Adversely affect oultivnturs, Sitdta, D. P. (107) (207) 00527-30. 
Recommended, Katendra (411) 07846-00. 
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TARIFFS AMD SEA FBEIGHTS-contd. 

Redaction of custom duties and sea freights or. ngricuUuial pioduoo recommended, 
Arilshan SinJia (270). 

Stcimem, see under TnANSPOBT, under ADMIMISTBATION. 

Sugar, temporary import duty to prevent dumping, necessary, Ueyriel (-120-30) 6S110 
21, 68180 3. 

TELEGRAPHS, see Posts akd Tnr-naRAms under ADMIMISTRAHOM. 

TEXANCY, see under LAND TENURE. 

THIKADARI SYSTEM, see under LAND TENURE. 

TRACTORS, see under IMPLEMENTS. 

TRAMWAYS, see under Tbaksfobt under ADMINISTRATION. 

TRANSPORT, see under ADMINISTRATION. 

TUCKEY, A. O.,I.0.S ,Dircctorof Land Records and Survo}’8,BUiar and Orissa (277-08) 
Ad-vomstratiox : 

Reforms, c0cct of, upon agriculture, 66800-1. 

Aobicdltobal Ikdeotedm 8S : 

Causes of borroning: improvidence, ceremonies, uncertainty of agricultural income, 
lack of subsidiary indiistiies, litigation (282). 

Courts should hare poner to go behind documents and take accounts (2S2k 
Damdopat : (280) 66000-8, 66048-0. 

Interest : 

cannot Exceed principal in Santal Fargnnas (280) 60006 8, 60018-0. 

Restriction to 23 per tent suggested (282). 

Usury should bo made penal (282). 

Measures to relioro .ignenltuFo's burden of dcbti 
Usurious Loan* Act, penalisation of usury, co-opemtive banks (282-3). 
Moneylenders i 
Thikadari system (280-7). 

UnsorupuloiiB (282-3). 

Moitgagcai restriction of (283) 60001-5, 00037-1). 

Repayment prevented by ; lack of canitstness, limited resources, acainlulation ol 
old debu, exorbitant intertst (282). 

Usurious Loans Act : 

Enforcement rccomincndcd (282). 

Igiiorantc of, among ryots, 0C006-8. 

AoilICULTDBAEl!n)OSTBrrS : 

In liistnal contoins, movomcnt to rural areas: not recommended (28.7). 

Iicisnro pi nod : cultivator has a ork. for about si v months on holding (285). 
Ob>.taclcs : rasto prejudice and lack of marketing organisation (28.7) 66D51-4. 
Prop iration of agncultumi produio for eonsumiition : 

Government action not rcoommended (285). ' 

Private enterprise recommended (285). 

Aobiouli unu. L vi.aim : 

Diseases doercaso ollicienty of labour (285) 

Foicod labour (280) (287). 

Rhortngc : seasonal only (285). 

Cspll tL, ATTBAtTISO 01', TO AoWOOl/rOllE I 
lm|irovciuents discounted by . Siib-division of luopnetory rights in hind, landlords’ 
1.11 k of cfluesnon and interest, thikadari system of leasing sill,igc'. io tcmiomry 
tenure holder^ (see UTidcr Labo Temjiie), restrictions of tenancy legislation, inse- 
curity of tenure, oppresaon of landlords, litigation (286-7) 66800-1, 68808, 66021-3. 
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l'UCKEY,A.D.-<;ontcl. 

Co-OrERAWOK ; 

Credit sociotici : 

ISxtcntiion nc(!cs&ii3 (281). 
lioaiis : 

for Ceremonies sliould not be giv< n (2M). 

Long-term (281) 60877-80. 

Tenants, cRcot upon, of co-opcinlivc moicmcut, 0G80C-7. 


IflSANOE : 

Taccavi : 

Administration expenses higli (2S1-2). 

through Co-operative booictics recommended (282). 

Dinicultics in obtaining (281). 
of Doubtful adviintago to cultivators (281). 

Used for purposes other than that for -ahuh granted (281). 

HoLi>i>as : 

Consolidation, obstacle to : lark of inteitst, uiheiitauco Ians, traflio in part holdings, 
icstiiction on alienation, mutual distrust (2jyi). 

Education .ns to fragmentation ncccssaiy (2^). 

'Fragmentation : 

Increasing (288). 
very Markra (283). 

Government estates, consolidation in, should be attempted first (284) bOOOO 1.'). 
Legislation to enforce aonsohd.ttiuii prcmatiire (284) 66000. 

Statistics (283-4) 60040-7. 

IniuoAiioK : 

Bunds (285). 

Kxtoiit of (284-5) (280) 00031-0, 6G050. 

Land Tenure as auccting, (270) (i6S08-70, 00880- 
jMinor irrigation scliomcs i openings for, 00881-8. 

Poimauent settlement as ailccling, 60808-70, 08083-0. 

Private canals, 08031-0. 

Ryots should he cncoui.igcd to make their own irrigation u oiks (285). 

Tanks (280). 

Lahd Tenure i 
llcugal Tenancy Act (278). 

Chotn Nagpur Tenancy Act (270) 6000 1-.'^. 

Co-operative movement, effect upon jxn>itioii of tenants, 08800-7. 

Dispossession of ryots (270-80). 

Landlord^’ methods of oppressing tenants (280-1) (286-7) 60871-0, 00017-8, 06058 
(<Sce Rent receipts and Thd-adau, belotv). 

Oiissa Tenancj’ Act (280). 

Permanent settlement (278) (280) 08808-70, 00020, 06085 0, 

Produce rent : 

Commutation (285). 

Cultivatoni legal occuiwiiey lights of, not usually recognised in Mieh holdings (278 ) 
66916-7. 

Importance of problem (278). 

Irrigation, effect upon (270). 

Output adversely affected (278-9) 00921-3. 

Proprietor’s private lands (278). 

Relations bctuccn landlords ond tenants, n sorious obstacle to .igricultural improvo- 
mentb, OC80S, 06021-3, 

llent-rocoipts not given (280) 06873-8, 00892-3, 06959-82, 

Sub-dirision of pioprictaiy intcicsis (278) (280-7) 60010-7. 

Survey (281). 

'Pcnanoics (283-4) 00910-7. 

Tenancy law, complicated (277-8) 00019. 

Thikadari system (280-7) 00950-7, 00002. 

Transfer of oocupincy rights is subject to consent of kindlord (278-80). 
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MABiosTmo : 

Snbsidiniy industries prorcnlod by Isck of mnriceting oiganisation (2S6). 

STATiSTira ! 

Comnilation, 06024-30. 

Uoiebngs (28.3-4) (287-8)00010-7. 

Hnbbnck's srhemn (288) 00014. 

Itrrords o{ rights, nttoinpl t<i keep up-to-dnto tv failure, 00800.003. 

Scltleinont : misleading ns to sirn of Iioldiiiga (283-4) (2b7-8) 00003-4. 

Touch between Departments of Agncnlture and T/and Itecords might be closer (288) 
OOOIC-0, 00021-30. 

Wnr-rAKC or Htnui. PoruLATiOK : 

Diseases deerense eflleieney of labour (2bS). 
loindtords’ oppression ; see under I.an» Trsn'i . 

Serfs (280-1) (285-6). 

nSUfilOUS LOANS ACT, eee under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

USURV, err under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

VETERINARY ; (.Sec under QUINLAN.) 

College, tee VrrrwjfaiiY Cottrar. under EDUCATION. 

CO!fTAOtOO.S l)l«l A*!!* 1 

no propt'r Arr.iiigcmonts for dealing with, AriUhan S(nha (207). 

Legit-Intion : 

Cotopiilsory, time not ripe tor, UtijeocL (222). 

Necessity, Khnn (4 18). 

Itecommonded, AlKes (20), AriLthan Shtla (207), Karendra (410). 

Uw'less. Stnha. 1). P. (205). 

Obstacles to dealing w Hh s 
Ignomnet' and prejiidU-o tttyrock (222). 

Superstition, AtUna (20). 

Propaganda recommended, Sitiha, //, P. (203). 

Co-opomtirc nvistonco rrconimendod, Ohoee (385). 

JlBfARTJirsr : 

of no BeneOt to riillirators, Ariithnn Sirt^a (200) CCS13-6. 

Dureanerstic, NiiiAa, P, P. (202). 

Director of Agritnlturo should control, Sinha, D. P. (205), A'Xon (448). 

Dspansion too slow . ntycoeh (220) 00738-P. 
riiiaeo inadequate, Khan (448) 

should lie Independent of iigricnltnw! Dopsrlraent^ Pohba, 05112-3, NiVm, D.P. 
(205). 

Legislative CouncU’e appreviation of, DM*, 06084. 

Services i 

Inadninatc, Khan (444). 

DOt> ^ OTCttifO 

stair : 

Inadequate, AlUna (17), Khan (148). 

Iiownr grades Mimild bo considerabiy inctew- il. Now, S. K, (160). 
student* s 

Kmplnymcnt in Snbordinvte Servico, Quintan, 05810-23. 

Supply odequalo, ^tnian, 05816.8. 

Voferinaty State Scholnrs : 

System unsvtisfaclory, Quinlan, 65J)84-02, 00020.7. 

Trained in llngbind, Quinlan, 05731-7. 

Snoirssfiil, Kairy (2). 

more Touring advised, Ailin* (20). 

Development Officer should oonlrol Vctorlnaiy, Agricultural and Co-onorativo Depsrt- 
meats, ffej/coel (222) 00583-7, 00002. 

Disease, see CohTAoiovs Diseases ahore. 
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DiaPEKSAimiS : 

Control : 

Dwtrict Ijoards control, (20), Sinta, D. P. (205), Hci/eorl (222) C6760-1. 
Diitricfc boinls do not i>rovi<le siifllcient fun<I% Meyriek (420) 68130-7, 08160-08. 
by District boircls, not (uitistaotoiy, Kkati (448) 

Provinoinl comimrcd with locnl, Heyenel (222), 
by I'rovlncinl nutliority, disnihscd, iSinlm, D, P. (205). 

Provtocial, transfer to, weGnimcnded, AriLuhan Sinha (206), Jleuriek (420) 68160- 
08, A'Aon (448). 

System working fairly -ftoll, AtUnii (20), Ilrytork (222). 

Expansion inadeqaato, Sinha, D. P. (205), lleycotL (222), Arilthan Sinha (200), 
Mtyriek (420) 08130-7, 08160-08, Khan (448). 

Finnneo: lack at funds, lleycoeL (222) 06760-1. 

Inadcqnatc, Arilshan Sinha, 60814-0. 

Propaganda as to, tccommoiidcd, Ohott (385). 

.Services: sj'sfcm works well, Atkint (20). 

StaiT insuflicient, Alkini (20). 

one in each Snb (livioion recommended, Khan (441). 

Touting: 

not Pully us(d, >S'iR/ia, l>. P. (206). 

Practically do not exist. All hii (20). 

Staff in*'utl!clcnf, Khim (118). 

Uso of, bj* ngricuUuiistv, not full, AlLina (20), Sinha, I). P, (205), Ghosr (386) 
A'/i«n(448). 

Educ-ilion, SCO VirmtisAnv midw EDUCATION. 


Iswor.soos McTitoob: 

Co-nrdinntioii witb Wcslcrn mctliode recommended, A'urendrtf (408). 
>.bo«kl lie Kxnmincd, A'aicndro (407) (110). 

Kcsi-irch ncccixtri, Sinha, J). P, (205) 00620 

JlcMiilcd to becaiiM) cltcap and easily available, Sinha, D. P, (205). 


ISOOULATIOK : 

Cnlthators willing, Mcyrict, 08137. 

Fees, jjono i barged, Khan (448). 

Prnjiidice against ; 

Co-operative propaganda is removing, Oho$b (38.6). 
Dying out, Ueriry (2), Khan (418). 
l,ocal control remoter prejudice, IIcycocL (222), 
Orcteomo, Dahbs, 06081. 

Iming Overeonm gradnally, Kcyiach (222) 06588. 
Scruni-simvitaniouh ; 

Itecommeiided, Sfihi, 07616-0. 
of Uneconmniu cnttlo not recommended. Sfthi, 07616-0. 
Staff inauflieient, Ohota (386). 


JlcsrAncn s 

In<ulcr{aate, Khan (418). 

Indigenous inellitKls, Khcareh ne(,c>M.iiy ns to, SMi/i, 1), P, (205) 00620. 

J^nboratory In e.ich dixtriil n iinmnipndi.d, K6'i» (441). 

Netcsiaty, Arlhhan Smha (207), Naren^ia (407) (410). 

olionld be Org.anlscd in (lie ««mc way ns retominendcd for ngricnlture, Sinha, D. P, 
(1(10). (iVc« IJctAnos or Aobicui.tuui wider ADMINISTRATION.) 

Provincial insUtulion ami officera adrucatrd, AnMan Sinha (207), Khan (448). 
Winderpest, co-oiicratiim by Fcndnlory States buggcxled, Utyrotl, 00688 00. (See also 
IsotmtATJOx o6otf). 

Scrum : Kiijiply insuflicient, Khan (4-18). 
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INDEX 


isTAir : 

Uouala/- ■•liimld bp traiiiKl and cmjdojcd, O/iov (3bC) 077dl>3. 

Iiisiiniuctit, flho-c (370-7). 

J-iinitcd, tlcynvl (2d0). 

Vctpnnnr^ Assistants shuidd be deputed to each Milage, Khm (441) (144). 
Eiiitcnor \ ctirmar) Oflitrr with the Hovenuiidit «d India, nppointoicnt rcionnnended, 
Khan (Itbt, imnetessaij, Artl»hon SiaAn (207). 

Training of men ol ffouatu caste recommended, Ohorn: (3S0) 077)1-3. 

IVAUES, etc tinJtr AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. 

WATER H\ At-ESTH . nunc in Cimnh oi rucr-, /irry, 07141-7. 

WATERLOt-GIXti . ^oll canal area uatcifopgid, USC3G 30. 

\V1:a\ IM) set .indtr AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION {.See also widtr ROSS.) 

Adniinistmtue iiinliimry iisufliLieut, DMs ((>2). 

Clubs and g}inn'isin in omuu ndtd. Sinlia, !}. P. (2I>I»). 

Cuiiditifliis i> to [KiKili and Igiinmncr njipaltiiig, A Ann (110) (153). 

Diet inMstigiition su"uesfed. JlMt (b7-f>). ^ 

Disi^ms dis Ill's- efliiiini^ of Inlieur. TiKlcy (285). 

J II -penssru . 

InndtS{iinle. Allitu, UjI32-.5. 

Jtl>iiiici|)sl < oiitnil. yfllfin. 0 "i1.I‘1-3. 

DltlMslMI WtlLKi 

ter^ Rsd,.l/liii«. '371112. 

Ltjislntion ncet < ary, AUiin, 0.7100 S. 

Wells. 

Clo's.d well villi pninii Ktimnncndid, PhitUpt (330), 

Ci'iitainiinted. .ItAins, b7li),!.3 
E\|ietiditiiti', MumiK- ad\(K ited, Ar$hhan Sinha (272). 

(imiti, iiun.iK-tl jiriro of, has |i"m filed ciiUhntois, Klan (1.73), 

Ilbabiii : (See aha umUr AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES.) 

OejMi tiilcnt, no uig.iiiic lontiect ion nilb in-ojicmtii c luni eiiieiit, .V. IC., 01370-3, 

t.s31>3. 

liii) rosenidit: emnomie improsement and ejainil uf lil'imj neiC'iir.t, Sarendra 
(lU-2) 

Pusli 7S tin h ss, /foy, .V. A'., CS372-3. 

fsoiktie . Milage, recoirn.indnl, Phttipe (370), Khou (1.72). 

Wis‘l.s iitomiiieiidid, PhilUiii (:!35b}, JtOff, A'- A', (103) (10.7) 0b370-3. 

Uos|iiAi,s: 

Co-opei.itiMs MiggCslid, Kinha, D. P, 1207) 005(10 7. 

Dislriit f«>inK in fftMiiir of. to the ditrimcnt oI ollur nitivities, llrycoc), C074I*> 
0075.7 0 

Lull, of, NiiiA I, I) J‘„ (ifi.70it.7. 

Usiiirsr : 

J’rfn»a,;nndn on nisrkil da\s . llicoinmrildvd, Ph\lUp> (335). 

Ill lK,lionIs • 

Tes'Uiii,'. n'ld l< \l ftu'-hs, nni- iij, IVi fl/pt (375). 

Kisan Pnhha : i>n orgamsition «t tenaniM. KiHlm> D. I'., COSU-b. 

J.sndlords’ Oiipn -sluii ; \ef undtr L\bD Xt MJlil . 

LmuATid’e : (5fi id'n mrfrr Cavsis. or Romtoweto under AGRICULTURAL 
INDEBTEDNESS.) 
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Arbitration, oo-opcrntive, eugBcstod, Qlme (301) 07009-703, Hot/, N K 
tlio groatcst Cumo of ]lik.>r, Pravid (101-2) 00100-7, 

Improvomonis (Uscoiinigcd by, Tnclfi/ (200-7) 008UU-1, GOSOO, 00021-3 
l,cgHktion, see under HOLDINGS. 

I’Anchayat syRtcm tUsotgnniscO. OhoK (378-0). 

Slnlnria: pi>>ciculturo rccomnu'ndAd, Sethi, 07007-8. 

^loOol villager rcctinimcndcd, Pl/illfpr (330 0). 

Atoral standard of pcoplo, vuty low , W/io«, (380-90) (39!>). 

Offlcor of Provincial Civil Sorviro should be (tested to cat h tlmnn <o at t as a focus foi 
nil local liitcrcstH, DMs (08) 

Oigniiisntion, rural: noUve campnigii aiiggcslcd, DMit (IS -19) 0.7032-<t0 
Policy of Government cnlioisi'tl, Ant shun Sinha (250-7) (272-3) 0()822. 

Politica, a enmotinnao nlion diverted from economu* dexclopnient, Siiitni, D. P (197) 
00614.8. 

PorcLATTON, pressure of, upon the hind : 
in Chota Nagpur very thin. OAetc (387-8). 

Colonisation .ibrond reconiincnded ns a tomporary e.xpedienl , .SiV/tu, I>. p, (201) (208) 
00608-10. 

too Ueiine, Ueyroti- (223). 

Zlo66s (48). 

Education «outd cliock giontii of pepnialion, Stnliu, IX P„ (t0.t08.10. 

Increasing, Stthi (3.59). 

Indebtedncsi! 

Largo families a cause of. Sinha, Jj. P. (203), A''U'cn(/ra(408)(ll]). 

Piessiire of pnpiil.itinn, ibe ino't potent e.ure of, Pi'Miit (l<!l-2) 

Standard of life, ftiismi' of, SI ould check grmv til of popiilaUtm, thihn, I). P., 00608 l‘I 

PovEntr : 

Based on physical eonditiani-, I>Ms (07). 

Caused by smnlliioss of Imldings and dthpos<AH,ion of culH\n*oi‘S, (tanyn rf#An«, 
05320-33, 05308-70. by laige families, Xarendnt (408) (111). 

Cunnilative, DoWts (48). 

Provincial Development Board Hiiggestcd, Sinha, IX P. (208) OOISO-O. 

IVanebi dintriot: < owUtion of U«i peopW nxost depUatble, <W«tsc (300) flttl9ft-7(13. 
Rural belternient {o-operative stu’iclie!, adroeated, /l/ltn», (10100-1, 

SsNiTABV CoMlmo^s or V»J AOt-S • 

Boy Scout orgntiis ilion rceomnirndt d, Phillips (330). 

Co-operation Migpested, Vhdtips (330). 

Importanco ol, Phillips (336). 

PtcjudiCQ ol villagorK, Phillips (335). 

Prizes suggested, Phillipi (330). 

Taicnvi should bo conditional upon, Phillips (330). 

Serfs, Tticlfy (250-1) (2b5.«) 

Btaiiihiid of life : 

Improreinciit of, untoiig thoso in cuntaet »Hh loivns, Sint a, D /'. 0051 1. 

Outiool: as to, not noil tfKulal* d, Sinha, J>. P. 00 >1 1-3. 

Status improted by joIniiiB oo-opeiative soeiirty, Prasad, 00101. 

StniVErh, Kco5om(c : 

Ciiannkya Sock ty in PaliW College, woik ol, Sinha, IX P. (208). 

Co-opetati\e: 

Assistance rccomraciidi <1, Ohose (395 0), 

Assistonco of Central Co-OiK'intivo B.Hika. iwonimdnded, /tey, S, K, (109) 
Itccommeiided, Sinha, D. P, (208), AiUshan Sinha (272), CAotc (396), Ktutii 
(463), Itoij. .V, K,. (409). 

Sooxw of wiquiry, Oho'e (306-0). 

Terrorism of ryota by sinnlior landlords, Dohbs (60) (00), 

Union lionids: 

, Cioiks should be qualified sanit.iTy or hcalUi inspectors, Phittipi, (33G>7', 
Recommended, Phillips (337). 
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Sunvrvs, EooN'OAito — contd. 

Vilingo Adiniiiistration Aot, 1802, ovtonsion rccommpndpd^ Praiad (164) C03$0-l, 
Villogo Mo iihould bo imxiroM-d, fliriha, D. F. (208), /’nttvui (31U>7). 

Wollaro socioMcs see itnitfr CO-OPERATION. 

WF.L1.S, ftc under IRRIGATION, nnd Drwiviso WATrn under WELFARE OF RURAL 
POPULATION. 

WILD ANIM \1.S. ddnuigo by. tte under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 

EA 31INDARN, tre Landlords itnd'r LAUD TENURE. 
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Ahn’ab 

Aghani (oiop) 

Aliar (Altata) 

Ail 

Anda 


. . An illogal addition to rent demanded by a aniporior from an 
inferior holder of land. 

. . The crop wldoh ii harvested in the month of Aghan (November* 
Beoembor). 

. . A reservoir for ccdlecting water for irrigation. 

.. A division between fields ; a boundary mark. 

. . Castor {rifinus eammunia). 


Bajra 
Bakain . . 
Balcosht.Bakast 
Balsutnbhi soil 
Bangat . . 
Baiua 
Batai 

Batwara oflicer 
Begari . . 
Bhndni . . 
Bhodmlog 
Bhith .. 
Bhnsa , . 
Biali 

Bigha .. 


Brahmaul bull 
Bimd, Bundh 


,. A small millet {pcnnhelum lypUoiieitm). 

. . Ibe Perainn lilne (meiia aztdorach). 

.. See Sir. 

.. Sandy loam. 

. . lligh land. 

. . A Hindu grain trader who is generally also a moneylender. 

. . Payment of rent in kind) by division of produce between land- 
lord and tenant. 

. . A revenue oOiccr. 

. . b'orcod labour. 

. . Tlio crop gathered in the month of Bhodon (August-Soptember). 

. . Gentleman. 

. . Ground cither naturally or artifleially raised. 

, . The husk or ohail of grain ; tho straw. 

.. Land on u'hicli only snmmor poddy is groan. 

. . A measure of lond ; tho standard or piieea bigha is 3,025 square 
yards or livo-oightfas of on aero ; a lutcKo bigha is in some 
places one-third, and in others one-fourthi of tho “tlandard 
bigha,'* 

. . A bull dedicated, on tho death of a Brahmin, as an not of piety 
and as a publie servieo. 

.. A dam, field embankment. 


Charka . . 
Cbarney . . 
Clmukldar 
Chaum . . 


.. A spinning wheel. 

. . A brastend, a*ith tni» stretched across the frame for a mattress. 
.. A watchman. 

. . Land intcrmc<liato in position between aplnnd and lea land. 


Baht 

Bahia , . 
Balnl . , 
Bnmdopat 


Borpatni 

Bast-Umt 
Besi . . 
Bhainelia 

Bhnn 

Biatn 

Bih 

Bon 


Curd. 

.. A vorioty of paddy. 

. . An agent or broker, 

. . Literally *' double the principal”. An nncicni Hindu protision 
uf law under ahioh a Court, in juihsing a deereo for prineipal 
and intcrc'il, cannot from that date alloa interest in o:cecBS 
of the prineijiat 

. . A sub-lotting of the w hole or part of an estate held on pci mauont 
lease to a sub-tenant on the same system. 

.. Rignaiute. 

.. Indigenous. 

.. A leguminous fibre plant often grown for green manuring 
{ttebania acafeala). 

. . A term npphctl to grain in general but cspcoially to paddy. 

. . Alluvial land. 

., Land of tho best quality. 

.. iKia'-Iying laiul. 


Kri .. .. A species of silk worm (otfaeus rfeint). 


Qairmajura 

Ganja 

Qoontia 

Gharriwalla 

Go 

Qowa , . 
Ghilala ,. 


,. UnruUivatcd land. 

.. A narcotio dorired from the imforitlised fiowoni Of eantiabif 
Ailita. 

. . A \Jlbtgo headman. , 

. . The drit or of a horse or buliook carriage. 

. . Clnritlcd iiuUcr- 
.. A granaty, store room, 

. . A iiordsmnu or inilktnan. 
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Gundli .. ..A <imaU millet (panieum milian). 

Gur . . . . Unrefined Indian susar, jaggery. 

Gum . . . . A teacher, especially a icligious teacher. 

Haisyat . . .A statement of assets and liabilities. 

Hakim . . . . A piactitioncr of one of the Indian HTStems of medicine 

Hnsta(min) .. Bain received towards the end of fioptembor. 

Hat .. ..A market. 

Hath . . . . A measure of one cubit's length. 

Hundi . . . . A bill of cxchan^. 

Indrosad . . A variety of paddy. 

Jancra ., . A fodder jouar. 

Jolaha , . .A vreavot. 

Joto . , . CuUi\ ated land. 

Joivar (Jnar) .. The large nutlet {sorghum tnlgart). 

Kalo-nzar . . A malignant forer, common in norih.cast India, caused by 

infection i.ith the parasite Lmshmaiua Uonovani. 

Kamdar . . . . A ficldman in the Agricultural Department. 

Kamia (ad] Kaminti- An agiiiultunil latonrer who tvoiks undci an agreement. 

ti). 

Katbhat . . . . A heavy intinctablo clay soil 

Katha .. . A measure of land equivalent to eighty square yaids. 

Kesari .. A pul^c {lathyrus satnus). 

Khnlsa .. .. Lands or villages held immedtatoly of Government. 

Khansama .. A house servant. 

Kliarif . . . . Tlio autumn haivcst ; crops sown at the beginning of the mins 

and reaped in Oetober-Dcccmher. 

Klias-Hahal , . Land under the diiect control of Goverrment and let out by them 

to tenants 

Khniian .. .. An abstract kept ^y the village accountant shouing the land held 

by eoch enltivatoi, nature of tenure, cropping, etc. 

Kisan .. .. A cultivator. 

Kist . . . . An instalment of rent or revenue. 

Kist Kotliinalla . . The proprietor of a Joan office (kist Icothi). 

ICumii . . . . Temporary cultivation m jungle t Icnrings. 

Kundi . , . . A bucket (usually of iron) used w ith the lathn for drawing water 

{sec Latba). 

Kuteba .. .. Infeiior or bad (Lit., not solid) 

Laggi . . . . A measuring rod. 

lAtlm ,. .. A lever (mode of wood or bamboo) used with a bucket and 

'counterpoise for raising water. 

Liohi .. .. .An evergreen fruit tree (nepWiHTK IrVc/d). 

Ma Bnx> . . . . A iirotcctoi (Lit., hfothei ond rather). 

Mabajan . . A mciohanf . 

Idalrai . . . . Maizo {sea mat/f). 

Hanjhibas .. Tho landlord’s private lend rescived for the cultivation of the 

immedieto hesd of tbo vdllage. 

Mama .. .. A small millet (eleHsine coiacnnn). 

Marwnri .. .. A banker, broker, merebant. 

Miisur . . . . Lentil {lens esculenta) 

Matiar .. ,, A brown clay lonm,w ell adapted fori ice. It contain' about s«ty 

or seventy per cent of clay. 

Maund .. ..A measure of woiglit of 82*28 lbs (stendard maund). Has 

differcut values for different commodities und for tbo same 
commodity in different localities. 

Mela .. .. A religious fair. 

Mistii . . . . A mechanic, carpenter, blacksmith, etc. 

Moiussil . . . . Tho country as opposed to the town, 

hfoong, Mnng . . Green gram {phaseolus radiatus). 

Motc,_ Moth . . Tho kidney bean {phaseolus aconitifohus). 

Munsifi .. .. Judge of the lowest court witli civil jurisdiction. 

ITullah . . . . A watci course. 
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Pmltiir . . 
I’niM, Pjiip 
Palm 

Paiioli, 
Pauclmyat. 
Pntgana 
Pnntnl .. 
Pnafoti , . 
1‘nUikntnil 
P.vHa 

PnMi.P.jtm 
Pafwa .. 
Patw.iri ,, 
Pdsh c<i 'h 
Pinjmpulo 
PlILC.) 

I'lmdit. . . 


. . A wliolcfata (lenlar. 

. . A V fttar (•hanitpl. 

. . A cold wmthor crop sown broadcast' in standing paddy as tho 
water begins to dry off. 

Pnnetm, Idt. a commitloo of live. An nstooiation, of any number of persons, 
in'diUrted for objects of an administratis o or judicial nature. 

.. A dibtciit; an ndministnitiso unit. 

. . 'J'lie snake gonrd {Mdtoianthr.t onpufna). 

, . A vcipbt or measure of five seers. 

. . A term used in Titbut to denote clayey soil. 

.. A dnounient of lease. 

. . A division of land. 

. . lied .sorrel (AtftiVvs mlAariffa). 

The villago nceountnnt or registrar. 

. . Gov( rnmeiit land revenue. 

. . A retngo home for cattle. 

.. Polid, eoweit, ((im|ilctc, ste. (tlie contmst in all respects to 
kutclin). 

. , Origiuatly. a learned Bmbtnin, a trnelier ; now a term of respect 
applied to UtaUmins. 


Itub 

lliilii . . 

It.dmr (Arhar) 
Ilaj .. 

Jlnkbnnt 
llnya . , 

nelinraland 

Uyot , . 


. . A stage in tho ennsersion of eane jnitc into sugar. 

. The htning liarrist ; irops sown in autumn and reaped at the 
end of tlio cold westher. 

. . A sariety of pulsr fjrttjanun i(id»>iM). 

. state or estate, 

.. \Va*to woodl.ind. 

. AVc S.indbn. 

.. Land hnpreipiafid with KOiliiim salts and therehy rendered 
banen 
AbiiUhator. 


Pahlia . , 
Sal 

Salami . . 


Kanni, Snnn 
Srtndhii . . 


Sana (Ssrson) 

Sawai 

Serr 

Shisham . < 
Sir 

Siris 1 . . 
Soweai . . 
Smdti 

Siimbhi ' 
Suifpija >. 
Swaraj 


, . An nMOciation. . * 's:. ’.'vl 

, . A foirst Iree (afioroi ro^ala). _ . ' e' 1 1 

. . Pen or premium myable^tr'a i>ereon;‘'gt*nt rillyx«imindliY or a 
landlord, for tho tKS^t'^'on ot'n Iraiiaaetlon in projJPrty in 
which ho has an interest, . 

. . Bonibny hemp, a Vgumimms ffW crop {erotatarin junetu) ; also 
used as a guvn manure. • ' 

. Tho nppeawneo of ^tusliillkc* otoms instead of flowers in ilie, 
caurtd hy a gall fly tho iarva ol|Whlch feeds on the l> ise of llw 
slem. _ ^ 

.. An oil Heed (fclotrfro ramfiftlris). 

. . An e'sei'ss of one-fourth ; mt«re«t at the rate of SS jwi ffnl. 

.. A weight (a '0*7 lb.). _ ' 

.. A deciduous toe {dalhfrgin Mtait), 

, . Howe farm land ; tho jiewminl, family or private holding of a 
proprietor or co.«haier. * 

,. A dedduous trio (acncni hhM). 

. , A monoylendei. 

.. reUgmna ciTOroony on tlio termination , of tho period of 
mourning. 

. l.uam. 

An olboed (yuiaiha nhys-njniea). 

Self-Ooremment. 


Toccavl (Takavi) 
Tnl 

Tnlnkd ir.. 

Taur 

Thaiis , . 
TWka , . 


, . An adviiiKe wmlo hy OoM-mweiit to cullnalon for ogncnltiira 1 

pWTlMlSlM. 

. , A dam. 

.. ,V big landowner. 

,, Uplsnd. 

. . A pohee station ; a post. 

,. Aeoiiiraet bywlilehnptirtontngnaestopay a Used amount of 
revenue on an islote, etc., on iMiinp allowed to collect the 
revfiHio payable to the proprietor, ff'htkndnr <ine who takes 
up aueh a emitiaet. 


v*Stt3'tl 
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T»Ui 


Til 

Tiai 

Tiim-tiim 

Upanaynn 

■Orid 

Usar . . 


Zabardaat 
ZammdaT 
Zniposgi .. 
Zcrat, Ziml, 


, . A rope-tvrisling or cotton-qiinning implement ; n device consist* 
ing oi a ilat atone trith a hook to Mhich the rope or cotton la 
fastened ns it is being tniated. 

, . An oilseed (eeaimum indicum). 

. . Tiinseed (fini/m uailatissimtan). , 

.. A vehicle dronn by hone or bullock. 

.. Tmoatitiiro tvith the sacred thread. 

. . A pulso (jihaaeiiiiB mungo), 

.. l.nnd impregnntcd vritb smlinm salts and thoTchy rendered 
barren. 

. Ponorful, oppressive. 

. . A landorviicr. a iiensant proprietor. 

.. Mortgage with possession. 

, iVtc Sir, 


uosinAY s rniniKD at tbe aovnnNSirKT oemtimi:. vness. 




